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Few  young  American  women  have  enjoyed  as  extensive  opportunities  of 
travel  as  did  the  author  of  the  following  pages ;  and  her  vivid  imagination,  and 
keen  appreciation  olall  that  is  most  beautiful  in  Nature  and  in  Art,  attest 
themselves  in  all  that  she  has  written. 

Her  first  visit  to  Europe  was  made  in  company  with  her  parents,  her  eldest 
sister  and  her  cousin,  in  the  fall  of  1868.  She  returned  home  in  the  autumn  of 
the  following  year;  and  it  is  from  her  journal  kept  during  this  period  that  the 
first  part  of  the  present  volume  was  afterwards  written  out  by  her.  In  August, 
1863,  she  visited  CThina,  going  by  way  of  Galifomia,  crossing  the  Pacific  in  a 
sailing  ship- -the  line  of  steamers  not  being  yet  established — and  returned  home 
in  August  of  the  following  year  by  what  is  known  as  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
Overland  route,  via  Singapore,  Ceylon,  Suez,  and  Europe— a  journey  of  great 
interest,  encircling  the  earth.  Descriptive  letters  written  at  different  points  on 
this  tour  form  the  second  part  of  these  records  of  travel. 

In  November,  1867,  in  company  with  her  husband  and  two  sisters  she  re- visited 
Europe,  passing  most  of  the  winter  in  Rome  and  Naples,  and  returned  in  the 
following  June.  Her  last  long  journey  was  undertaken  as  a  great  invalid,  with 
the  hope  of  deriving  benefit  from  a  sea  voyage.  In  September,  1875.  with  her 
husband  and  their  two  children — Henry  Trowbridge,  bom  April  16tli,  1870,  and 
William  Bradford,  bom  June  26th  1872 — she  sailed  from  New  York  for  Rio  de 
Janeiro  via  St.  Thomas,  Para,  Pemambuco,  and  Bahia.  Remaining  only  a  week 
in  Rio  the  party  returned  to  Sti  Thomas,  and  crossed  to  Santa  Cruz,  where 
three  months  were  passed;  and  in  the  latter  part  of  Febniary  they  returned 
to  New  York  via  St.  Thomas  and  St.  John,  P.  R.  On  these  last  two  journeys 
no  journal  was  kept. 

It  was  at  the  desire  of  her  father  that,  after  her  return  from  her  first  visit  to 
Europe,  her  journal  was  re-written  with  a  view  to  its  being  printed  for  circulation 
among  her  friends.  Ill-health,  absences,  and,  later,  family  cares  interfered  with 
the  completion  of  this  plan;  and  when,  in  Pebmary,  1877,  she,  herself,  was  called 
upon  to  enter  on  that  path  "  which  each  must  tread  alone,"  it  was  still  unaccom- 
plished. Loving  hands  have  since  taken  up  the  task  of  the  final  preparation  of 
her  manuscript  for  the  press ;  and  with  the  correction  of  the  last  proof,  in  lajdng 
down  the  pen,  mingled  with  the  gratification  of  looking  upon  a  completed  work 
which  shall  be  a  legacy  for  her  children,  there  comes  anew  the  desolating  sense 
of  lost  companionship. 

New  Haven,  April  8th,  1879. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

PREFATORY — DEPARTURE  FROM  AMERICA — VOYAGE — ARRIVAL 
AT  HAVRE — RECOLLECTIONS  OF  ROUEN — ^JOURNEY  TO  PARIS 
— RECOLLECTIONS  OF  PARIS — VERSAILLES — ST.  DENIS — FON- 
TAINEBLEAU. 

When  writing  of  past  experiences  of  travel  it  is  diflSeult 
always  to  be  accurate.  First  impressions  have  lost  their  force, 
and  have  been  succeeded  by  others  of  more  striking  incidents 
which  are  never  forgotten.  Yet  are  not  those  tlie  most  truth- 
ful recollections  whichy  having  survived  the  lapse  of  time  and 
the  effacing  effects  of  more  recent  events,  can  still  stir  the  heart 
with  remembered  grandeur,  or  bring  a  longing  regi*et  over  the 
spirit  at  the  recollections  of  beauty  whose  delicate  but  lasting 
impress  is  an  ever  existing  joy  ?  Minor  details,  which  give  a 
finishing  grace  to  the  whole,  may  be  lost  from  the  picture,  but 
the  great  outlines  are  still  there.  Does  not  memory  faithfully 
recall  the  snow-capped  summits  of  distant  mountains,  or  the 
sea,  glimmering  in  the  sunshine  or  tossed  by  storms  ?  Does  not 
the  forest  still  cast  its  shade  over  crumbling  tower  and  turret, 
and  gorgeous  sunsets  stream  over  Alpine  lake  or  Italian  gulf 
and  bay  ?  Does  not  the  cold  beauty  of  sculptured  forms  still 
recur  to  the  memory,  ever  standing  in  enduring  repose  amid  the 
constant  mutability  of  nature  ?  Are  there  not  pictured  faces 
that  haunt  us,  the  deep  eyes  seeming  to  follow  us  through  long 
years,  and  strains  of  cathedral  music  which  echo  deep  and  full 
through  all  the  intervening  "earth  sounds,"  and  passionate 
Italian  melodies  that  return  with  the  pictures  of  narrow  Roman 
streets  and  moonlit  nights,  or  mingle  with  the  dipping  oars  that 
fancy  sees  again  flashing  across  the  Bay  of  Naples,  while  Vesu- 
vius, with  its  eternal  glow,  lights  up  the  scene,  seeming  to  cast 
a  fuller  radiance  than  either  moon  or  stars  ?  Are  there  not  a 
thousand  recollections  which  time  by  its  flight  renders  only  more 
lasting,  because  we  cling  to  them  often  with  a  passionate  regret  ? 
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To  me,  in  recalling  these  treasured  experiences  of  foreign  travel 
there  is  a  deeper  feeling  than  that  of  mere  enjoyment,  for  inter- 
woven with  every  scene  of  delight  is  the  memory  of  one  who 
has  passed  from  among  us.  Therefore  I  linger  sadly,  if  still 
with  pleasure,  over  recollections  of  the  last  year  of  a  mother's 
life ;  for  through  what  was  loveliest  in  this  world  she  passed, 
before  entering  upon  the  unfading  beauties  of  that  land  which 
is  eternal. 


We  left  New  York  in  the  steamship  Fulton,  for  Havre,  on 
the  18th  of  September,  1858,  a  party  of  five,  of  which  the 
younger  members  entered  upon  the  voyage  with  the  zest  which 
only  novelty  can  bestow.  To  one  who  has  never  before  been 
upon  an  ocean  steamer  tlie  first  impressions  are  in  every  way 
remarkable.  The  crowd  assembled  on  the  wide  decks,  the  great 
supenority  the  ship  possesses  over  every  other  sea  craft  seen 
before,  the  compact  arrangements  for  the  comfort  and  conven- 
ience of  passengers,  the  powerful  machinery  about  to  propel 
the  ship  over  the  vast  expanse  of  sea,  are  all  subjects  of  novelty 
and  dwelt  upon  with  eagerness ;  but  the  first  movement  of  the 
great  ship,  the  waving  handkerchiefs  of  the  crowd  on  the  pier, 
the  reverberations  of  the  signal  gun  as  the  steamer  slowly 
swings  around,  and  the  first  Bensation  of  her  accelerated  speed 
combined  with  the  realization  that  at  last  a  long  talked  of  jour- 
ney to  foreign  lands  is  fairly  commenced — ^atl  make  an  impres- 
sion on  the  mind  at  once  deep  and  lasting. 

The  first  event  of  our  voyage  was  an  unfortunate  one.  A 
few  hours  after  the  steamer  started,  one  of  the  seamen  fell  from 
the  rigging  to  the  deck  and  was  instantly  killed.  The  follow- 
ing morning  he  was  buried  at  sea.  The  body,  sewed  in  a  sack, 
and  stretched  upon  a  plank  covered  with  the  national  flag, 
was  solemnly  consigned  to  the  deep  while  the  captain  read  the 
burial  service  of  the  English  Church.  The  dull,  heavy  plash 
of  the  body  as  it  struck  the  waves,  and  the  rapidity  with  which 
it  disappeared  from  sight,  were  inexpressibly  dreary  and  mourn- 
ful ;  the  f ajBt  receding  waves  seemed  to  bear  it  along  in  their 
restless  course,  and  to  destine  it  to  a  loneliness  more  terrible 
than  death  itself. 
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The  voyage,  so  common  an  occurrence,  bnt  to  some  one 
always  new  and  strange,  was  a  pleasant  one,  altbongh  one  heavy 
storm  unfolded  to  onr  astonished  eyes  the  marvels  of  an  ocean 
lashed  from  the  quiet  we  had  known  into  wildest  fury.  I 
recollect  that,  tempted  by  the  splendid  spectacle,  I  ventured  on 
•  deck  and  was  looking  with  amazement  at  the  green  foam-crested 
waves,  when  suddenly  there  was  a  dash  and  a  roar,  and  I  found 
myself  drenched  by  the  very  wave  whose  approach  I  had  been 
breathlessly  watching.  I  could  not  tell  whether  old  ocean 
meant  it  as  a  baptism,  or  as  a  warning  that  henceforth  his 
glories  were  to  be  looked  upon  from  afar.  During  the  fifteen 
days  that  the  voyage  lasted,  the  comet,  whose  appearance  during 
that  year  will  be  long  remembered,  was  visible  every  night, 
and  added  much  to  the  first  experiences  of  sea  life.  On  the 
evening  of  the  2d  of  October  we  entered  the  British  cliannel. 
All  day  the  green  Devonshire  coasts  had  been  in  sight,  and  we 
passed  the  Needles  just  at  sunset.  Was  it  because  it  was  the 
first  time  I  had  seen  the  sun  setting  over  a  foreign  shore,  that 
its  rays  seemed  so  brilliant  and  the  coloring  so  gorgeous  ?  I 
cannot  tell.  It  may  have  been  the  glamour  of  fancy,  but  I 
have  twice  since  passed  that  spot  at  sunset,  and  have  not  again 
seen  those  rich  purples  or  deep  rose  tints — only  a  yellow  radi- 
ance diffused  from  an  every-day  sinking  sun. 

The  following  morning  our  steamer  anchored  in  the  harbor 
of  Havre,  and  a  steam  tug  conveyed  the  passengers  to  the  shore ; 
our  passports  being  examined  in  the  meantime  by  two  or  three 
gens  d^armes^  while  a  company  of  musicians  greeted  us  with 
our  national  airs.  As  the  steamboat  neared  the  dock  we  looked 
curiously  at  the  rows  of  tall,  straight  houses,  and  listened  to  the 
rapid  utterances  of  the  crowd  assembled  at  the  landing,  and 
after  a  quickly  passed  ordeal  at  the  custom  house,  drove  through 
narrow  streets,  filled  with  French  soldiers  and  trim  peasant 
women  in  picturesque  Normandy  caps,  to  the  Hotel  d'Europe, 
where  we  found  our  courier,  whom  we  had  engaged  some 
months  before,  waiting  to  take  charge  of  us  and  of  our  various 
belongings. 

We  were  to  leave  that  same  afternoon  for  Rouen,  en  route 
for  Paris,  but  found  time  for  a  short  drive  about  the  outskirts 
of  the  city.     I  remember  how  stran^^ly  to  my  unaccustomed 
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eyes  looked  the  white  houses  with  their  long  windows  opening 
like  doors,  and  with  what  pleasure  I  read  the  inscription  on 
the  monument  to  Bemardin  de  St.  Pierre,  whose  charming  story 
of  Paul  et  Virginie  I  had  read  in  my  childish  days,  and  the 
eagerness  with  which  we  returned  to  impart  to  those  who  had 
been  too  weary  to  accompany  us,  our  first  impressions  of  a  for- 
eign city.  These  first  impressions  and  experiences  of  foreign 
lands  are  unlike  anything  which  one  has  ever  felt  before  or  will 
feel  again.  A  childlike  curiosity  and  wonder  possess  the  mind, 
which  all  the  books  of  travel  that  may  have  been  read  before- 
hand cannot  forestall; — a  sense  of  newness  and  delightful 
strangeness  which  like  the  early  morning  freshness  is  too  soon 
dispelled  and  lost.  Is  it  not  something  of  this  feeling,  in  a  far 
higher  and  more  exalted  degree,  which  the  soul  experiences 
when  bom  again  into  the  Eternal  Kingdom  ? 

Amid  so  many  later  experiences  of  foreign  cities,  I  recall 
none  which  have  awakened  in  me  the  same  pleasure  as  those 
connected  with  the  ancient  city  of  Rouen.  Its  high,  pointed 
roofs  and  narrow  streets,  and  the  gothic  spires  and  ornaments 
of  its  cathedrals  and  churches,  are  much  more  vividly  pictured 
in  my  mind  than  many  scenes  visited  at  a  far  later  period. 
The  rain  was  falling  drearily  the  morning  after  our  arrival,  but 
the  hope  of  seeing  early  mass  overcame  our  fears  of  the  damp- 
ness, and  guided  by  our  courier  we  found  the  cathedral  aird 
entered  its  florid  sculptured  portaL  We  stood  upon  the  marble 
pavement,  amid  many  kneeling  peasant  women,  who  had  stop- 
ped to  take  part  in  the  service,  on  their  way  to  their  daily  toil, 
among  whom  we  noticed  two  or  three  withered,  bowed  old 
men,  and  several  females  evidently  of  a  much  higher  class.  I 
remember  how,  through  the  dimness  of  the  vast  church,  surged 
the  music  of  the  organ  and  echoed  the  voices  of  the  priests ; 
and  the  face  of  a  beggar  woman  holding  a  baby  in  her  arms 
under  the  dark  portal  of  the  church  appeared  to  me  like  a 
Raphaelesque  vision.  How  strange  was  the  sensation  as  we  stood 
before  the  shrine  which  enclosed  the  heart  of  Richard  Coeur 
de  Lion,  and  paused  before  the  mutilated,  discolored  tombs  of 
bishop  and  prelate,  whose  sculptured  eflSgies  "  for  past  offenses 
to  atone,"  seem  "saying  endless  prayers  in  stone."  We  had 
been  so  long  accustomed  to  the  homely,  unadorned  newness  of 
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the  new  world  that  the  cool  darkness  of  the  vast  gothie  space, 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  sound,  the  atmosphere  of  religious  quiet 
filled  us  with  a  strange  bewildering  pleasure,  and  passing  under 
the  portal  to  again  mingle  with  the  world  without,  the  drops 
of  holy  water,  which  were  sprinkled  about  for  the  benefit  of 
believers,  seemed  like  a  mystic  baptism  through  the  efficacy  of 
which  we  were  to  be  made  at  once  partakers  of  a  new  existence. 
Wandering  in  and  out  amid  the  carved  towers  and  arches  of 
the  great  pile,  our  guide  pointed  out  to  us  some  strange  figures 
sculptured  on  one  of  the  pointed  windows.  Some  old  architect, 
long  since  passed  away  and  forgotten,  had,  in  a  sudden,  irrev- 
erent freak  of  fancy,  or  as  if  to  express  his  scorn  of  superstitious 
priestcraft,  carved  a  monk  on  his  knees  before  an  open  missal 
which  he  was  reading  by  the  light  of  a  candle.  Just  behind, 
hovering  in  the  air,  was  a  demon  with  cloven  feet  and  horns, 
about  to  place  an  extinguisher  over  the  light — a  scornful  pro- 
test of  the  sculptor's  which  he  feared  to  express  in  words.  I 
like  to  recall  those  first  hours  in  old  Rouen — to  turn  to  the 
pictures  of  its  quaint  houses  and  churches — to  the  house  where 
Jeanne  d'Arc  was  tried  and  condemned — ^the  square  where  she 
passed  through  her  fiery  ordeal,  and  the  old  chapel,  now  a  stable, 
where  her  last  prayers  were  uttered — then  to  the  crumbling 
church  of  St.  Gervais,  once  a  monastery,  where  William  the 
Conqueror  died,  and  where  a  withered  and  bowed  priest  lighted 
us  down  a  dark  stairway  to  a  cavern-like  crypt,  in  which  tra- 
dition says,  the  first  altar  erected  in  Gaul  was  placed.  As  we 
were  leaving  this  church,  up  the  steps  came  sweeping  a  bridal 
party.  We  lost  sight  of  it  as  it  passed  along  the  gloomy  inte- 
rior and  receded  further  into  the  shadow ;  but  our  last  impres- 
sion of  the  churches  of  Rouen  was  a  pleasant  one. 

The  journey  to  Paris  was  pleasant  too — by  green  fields  and 
stately  forests,  through  the  openings  of .  which  we  caught 
glimpses  of  the  gables  of  manor  houses  and  ch&teaux  and  the 
sweep  of  smooth  green  lawns  where  deer  strayed  at  will,  all 
gradually  giving  place  to  the  first  sight  of  the  world-renowned 
city.  Then  came  nearer  and  more  distinct,  domes  of  cathedrals 
and  many  a  tapering  point  of  church  and  column,  until  the 
grand  arch  of  the  Barriere  de  V&toile  met  us  like  a  triumphal 
entrance,  through  which  we  were  to  pass  and  find  it  the  portal 
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to  all  the  romance  and  splendor  and  beauty  with  which  imag- 
ination had  gilded  the  capital  of  the  old  world. 

I  wonder  if  we  who  saw  Paris  for  the  first  time  that  night, 
will  ever  forget  those  long  lighted  arcades,  bright  as  if  for  an 
illumination,  the  turbaned  Zouaves  leaning  from  the  heavy 
windows  of  the  Tuileries,  the  sparkling  front  of  the  famous 
palace,  and  the  ceaseless,  motley  throng  pouring  up  and  down 
the  smooth  asphalt  pavements,  as  if  on  the  way  to  some 
splendid  fete.  It  was  the  world-famous  city  indeed,  that  night, 
and  though  entered  many  times  since,  I  think  we  shall  never 
see  it  so  bright  or  so  splendid  again.  Those  are  happy  days  to 
linger  over  and  to  recall !  Mornings  spent  in  the  stately 
Louvre,  or  brilliant  Luxembourg — day-dreamings  under  the 
trees  of  the  Tuileries,  listening  to  the  full  rich  strains  of  the 
military  band,  and  idly  watching  the  gay  throngs  that  surged 
ceaselessly  by — ^loiterings  through  the  ivy-grown  walks  of  the 
Luxembourg  gardens  when  tired  of  the  array  of  pictures 
within — and  evening  strolls  along  the  gay  Champs  Elysees, 
where  amusements  of  every  kind  were  centered,  that  we  might 
choose  from  among  them  all.  Will  any  gardens  ever  appear  so 
stately  again  as  the  wondrous  alUes  of  Versailles,  or  any  fate  so 
full  of  sadness  and  horror  as  that  of  poor  Marie  Antoinette  ? 
It  was  pleasant  to  linger  in  the  gardens  of  the  Trianon,  and 
look,  upon  the  dairy  and  cottage  where  the  doomed  queen 
strove  to  forget  her  cares  and  forebodings  by  imitating  the  life 
of  those  who  envied  her,  and  fearful  to  see  the  balcony  whence 
her  frantic  appeal  was  made  to  her  persecutors,  the  table  where 
her  son  stood  when  the  mob  forced  upon  his  head  the  hoiinet 
rmige^  and  the  side  door  through  which  she  crawled  to  escape 
their  blood-stained  hands.  Over  those  interminable  galleries 
broods  the  weight  of  the  great  historic  past,  filled  with  stories 
of  battle  and  fiery  deeds  of  war,  while  from  the  walls  look 
down  the  pictured  faces  of  those  whom  history  has  brought  so 
near;  for  these  very  halls  once  resounded  with  the  sighs  or 
echoed  with  the  mirth  of  the  living  realities  of  whom  these 
portraits  are  the  shadows. 

Through  the  stately  GaUrie  des  Olaces^  fair,  fated  Marie 
Antoinette  walked,  or  glided  through  the  dance,  and  here  in 
our  day  a  fairer  Empress  and  a  haughtier  Queen  have  lighted 
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tho  ghost-like  gloom  with  their  smiles,  or  awakened  the  dreary 
echoes  with  the  music  of  their  laughter.  Grand,  stately,  dreary, 
old  Versailles,  thy  gardens  and  stiff  aUSes  vertes  may  well  tempt 
all  a  second  time  to  repose  in  their  green  shadow,  but  thy 
wearisome  galleries  and  dreary,  deserted  rooms  few  will  care  to 
revisit ! 

What  forest  will  ever  throw  so  enchanted  a  shade  over  us 
again  as  that  of  Fontainebleau  ?  ITnder  those  trees  what  stately 
trains  have  passed,  and  how  easily  imagination  supplies  the 
present  void !  The  forms  of  those  who  once  rode  gaily  along 
these  paths  seem  again  to  sweep  proudly  by — Henry  II.  and 
Catharine  de'  Medici — the  brilliant  trains  of  the  Louis — the  gal- 
lant suites  of  Henry  of  Navarre,  and  of  the  G-rande  Monarque. 
Perhaps,  too,  in  this  gloomy  glade  Christina  of  Sweden  first 
meditated  the  death  of  her  secretary  and  favorite,  the  Marquis 
de  Monaldeschi.  To-day  as  gay  a  throng  passes  along  with  the 
same  mirth  and  joyance  as  of  old,  and  a  fairer  Empress  enthralls 
all  hearts,  how  soon  to  pass  away  like  the  rest ! 

From  these  fair  scenes  time  removed  each  of  the  great  ones 
in  his  turn,  and  the  ashes  of  many  of  them  repose  peacefully 
under  the  great  church  of  St.  Denis.  There  lies  the  dust  of 
Henry  11.  and  Catharine  de'  Medici,  and  to  look  upon  the  wrapt 
devotion  which  their  effigies  express,  one  would  think  that  the 
knell  of  St.  Bartholomew  had  never  sounded,  or  that  sinful 
plotting  had  never  ruffled  so  calm  a  face  as  the  marble  one  of 
Catharine.  The  founder  of  this  church  was  King  Dagobert, 
and  the  legend  told  of  its  origin  is,  that  a  very  holy  monk 
dreamed  one  night  that  he  saw  the  king  carried  off  by  demons, 
and  to  avert  so  dire  a  calamity,  the  intended  royal  victim  built 
the  church.  In  these  days  dreams  are  not  so  potent,  nor  kings 
so  sensitive  and  credulous.  I  wonder  if  the  cruel  heart  of 
Catharine,  whose  earthly  part  has  been  for  so  many  years  qui- 
etly resting  here,  ever  grew  cold  with  forebodings  such  as  those 
which  were  aroused  by  this  holy  monk's  dream  ?  The  story  of 
the  vision  is  told  on  the  tomb  of  King  Dagobert  in  a  series  of  bas- 
reliefs  in  which  his  imaginary  sufferings  are  represented.  One 
of  them,  which  seemed  to  me  ludicrously  horrible,  is  of  a  boat 
surrounded  by  demons,  in  which  is  seated  the  king  clothed  only 
in  the  symbol  of  his  sovereignty,  having  evidently  been  taken 
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by  his  tonnentors  unawares.  The  vault  below  the  cathedral  is 
filled  with  magnificent  tombs.  There  is  a  beautiful  effigy  of 
Marie  Antoinette  in  this  gloomy  region,  which  represents  her 
as  kneeling  and  in  prayer ;  the  expression  of  the  face  is  peace- 
ful and  happy,  and  the  hands  folded  on  the  breast  are  particu- 
larly fine  specimens  of  sculpture. 

Wandering  one  day  through  the  streets  near  the  Louvre, 
we  entered  the  old  church  of  St.  Germain  I'Auxerrois,  from 
whose  tower  sounded  the  signal  for  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew. From  the  window  of  the  Louvre,  which  is  opposite, 
Charles  IX.  leaned  with  his  pistol  in  his  hand,  marking  his 
prey,  and  just  here,  close  to  the  church,  is  the  house  in  which 
Admiral  C'oligny  met  his  end.  No  wonder  that  under  the 
cheerful  sunshine,  flooding  the  street  with  brilliance  and  light- 
ing up  the  old  church  tower,  we  found  these  things  hard  to 
realize.  There  is  little  in  common  between  the  black  darkness 
of  that  night,  the  wild  clanging  of  the  bell,  the  sharp  crack  of 
nmsketry,  the  wild  shriek  for  mercy,  and  the  happy,  peaceful 
throngs  that  we  saw  moving  along  in  the  October  sunlight ;  yet 
here  such  dark  deeds  were  done.  From  the  window  opposite, 
now  all  ablaze  in  the  westering  light,  the  pale  imbecile  face  of 
Charles  looked  out,  while  behind  it  gleamed  the  serpent  eyes, 
lighted  by  the  demon  from  within,  of  Catharine  de'  Medici. 

Dwelling  on  these  things  as  shadowy  and  remote,  we  crossed 
the  Pont  Nenf  to  a  dark  building  known  as  the  Conciergerie, 
the  prison  of  Marie  Antoinette.  It  was  little  wonder  that, 
standing  in  the  midst  of  cheerful  contented  people,  we  could 
not  picture  the  crowd  of  demons  who  shrieked  and  roared 
about  this  window,  while  within  cowered  the  beautiful  queen. 
We  could  not  fancy  the  throng  of  the  young,  and  brave,  and 
lovely,  who  once  poured  through  this  gateway  on  the  road  to  a 
bloody,  shameful  death ;  we  could  not  realize  the  despair  and 
anguish  which  made  this  gloomy  court  resound  with  wails  of 
agony ;  yet  not  so  very  long  ago  all  these  things  were.  Walking 
as  we  did  day  after  day  along  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  where 
the  fountains  leap  in  the  sunlight,  and  the  rich  and  mighty  of 
the  world's  most  splendid  capital  stream  by  in  gilded  pomp,  it 
was  difficult  to  think  that  here  blood  once  flowed  as  freely  as 
this  pure  water  now,  and  that  heads  as  golden,  and  faces  as  fair 
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and  noble  as  any  of  the  lovely  ones  we  saw,  then  bowed 
beneatK  the  cruel  knife.  We  remembered  too  as  the  beautiful 
Empress  drove  smiling  by,  that  just  where  she  passed  in  her 
magniticence,  the  Austrian  princess  and  French  queen  rode  in 
the  executioner's  cart,  and  mounted  the  scaffold  to  meet  insult 
and  death.  Youth,  and  beauty,  and  great  lineage,  pomp  and 
wealth,  are  no  safeguards  against  a  brutalized  populace,  and  as 
we  thought,  we  echoed  a  prayer  which  has  been  breathed  by 
countless  lips — that  such  things  may  never  be  again. 

It  is  said  that  history  repeats  itself,  but  if  this  be  true,  and 
if  the  cloud  of  Revolution  sliould  again  burst  over  Paris,  many 
details  will  be  wanting  to  make  the  repetition  perfect.  There 
are  no  stones  for  barricades  along  these  smooth  asphalt 
pavements,  and  the  broad,  splendid  boulevards  which  the 
Emperor  is  everywhere  opening,  are  as  far  removed  as  possible 
from  the  dark  narrow  streets  of  the  Paris  of  the  last  century. 
There  will  soon  be  no  dark  ctlUes  for  the  rendezvous  of  malcon- 
tents, when  all  the  splendid  changes  now  in  progress  shall  have 
been  completed.  Landmarks  and  warnings,  however,  are  not 
wanting  to  the  rulers  of  this  great  city.  Every  afternoon  as 
the  sun  strikes  full  and  broad  upon  the  front  of  the  Tuileries, 
there  are  marks  discernible  which  were  not  wrought  by  time, 
but  by  the  bullets  of  the  revolutionists. 

We  were  walking  one  evening  through  the  grounds  of  the 
Chdteau  de  Fontainebleau,  listening  to  the  music  of  the  Emper- 
or's band,  as  it  floated  through  the  windows  of  the  salon  where 
the  Imperial  party  was  dining,  when  suddenly  we  came  upon 
a  broad  ditch  which  separated  us  from  the  pleasure  grounds 
beyond.  Asking  the  guard  the  meaning  of  this  barrier,  he 
replied,  "The  Empress  and  the  Prince  Imperial  walk  here 
every  afternoon."  Her  majesty  needed  but  to  cross  the  ditch 
to  see  at  the  end  of  a  long  avenue  a  plain  shaft  of  granite, 
commemorating  the  beauty,  the  virtues,  and  the  cruel  fate  of 
Marie  Antoinette. 

To  many  foreigners  the  Palais  Royal  is  the  central  idea  of 
Paris,  and  I  am  sure  no  departing  stranger  carries  away  any 
impressions  more  lasting  than  those  of  its  arcades,  with  shops 
hardly  larger  than  the  niches  in  an  Eastern  bazaar,  and  rivaling 
them  in  the  richness  and  variety  of  the  jewels  there  displayed ; 
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or  of  the  Cafe  Rotonde  with  its  ices  and  biscuits  glacea^  and 
the  chairs  about  the  fountain,  where  the  band  plays  every  even- 
ing at  sunset  to  gayer,  if  less  aristocratic,  throngs  than  those  that 
cluster  at  the  Tuileries.  I  should  know  the  lynx-eyed  woman 
who  watched  these  chairs,  if  I  were  to  meet  her  twenty  years 
hence.  Though  the  number  of  the  seats  was  over  three  hun- 
dred and  the  crowd  continually  changing,  I  think  she  never 
lost  a  sou,  so  vigilant  was  her  watchfulness.  One  evening  as 
the  crowd  of  the  hourgeoisie  was  passing  by,  and  the  last  strains 
of  Trovatore  were  dying  away,  I  saw  the  old  woman  with  cap- 
strings  flying  and  stout  aahots  ringing  defiantly  along  the  pp,ve- 
ment  of  the  arcade,  pursuing  a  boy  who  had  rested  himself  on 
one  of  the  chairs,  and  departed  evidently  with  another  use  for 
his  two  sous.  A  moment  after,  the  pursuer  returned  triimiph- 
ant,  and  immediately  turned  to  the  new  comers  with  a  hon  soir 
Monsieur^  deux  sous  iU  'dous  plait. 
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We  left  Paris  for  Marseilles  in  the  early  days  of  November, 
in  search  of  a  warmer  climate,  passing  through  the  C6te  cTor  of 
Burgundy,  famous  for  its  wines.  To  break  the  long  railway 
journey  we  stopped  at  Lyons.  I  always  shiver  in  thinking  of 
this  famous  city,  for  at  the  time  of  our  arrival  a  piercing  wind 
swept  through  its  broad  streets  and  empty  squares,  reminding 
us  of  our  own  Northern  winters.  We  drove  in  a  half  frozen 
condition  to  the  chapel  of  Notre  Dame  on  the  heights,  whence 
we  looked  down  upon  the  city ;  the  blue  Rhone  and  winding 
Saone  at  any  other  time  would  have  awakened  our  enthusiasm, 
for  they  sparkled  like  deep  blue  ice  beneath  the  pale  sunlight. 
At  the  cathedral  a  wonderful  clock,  made  in  1581 — like  that  of 
Strasbourg — seems  to  have  made  an  impression  on  me ;  and  in 
the  picture  gallery  I  remember  sundry  paintings  representing 
fat  angels  playing  on  violins  and  bass  viols,  which  appeared  to 
my  eyes,  then  unaccustomed  to  the  strange  fancies  of  the  old 
painters,  more  grotesque  than  reverential.  There  was  also  a 
charming,  picture  of  Corinne  sitting  by  the  sea,  presented  to 
the  gallery  by  Mme.  R^camier. 

Driving  through  the  city  we  noticed  marks  on  the  walls 
indicating  the  great  height  to  which  the  water  rose  during  the 
inundation  of  1852.  The  suflEering  which  this  event  caused 
afforded  an  opportunity  to  the  Emperor — whose  honors  were 
fresh  upon  him — to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  turbulent,  revo- 
lutionary silk  weavers,  which  he  did  not  fail  to  improve.  His 
charities  are  commemorated  in  the  picture  gallery  by  a  series  of 
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paintings,  in  which  he  is  represented  riding  through  the  deso- 
lated streets,  relieving  the  poor  and  suffering. 

We  left  Lyons  on  a  dreary,  cold  morning,  hoping  to  find  at 
Marseilles  a  milder  temperature.  As  we  sat  in  the  omnibus 
before  the  hotel  door,  waiting  for  an  Englishwoman,  who 
finally  made  her  appearance  grumbling  at  her  maid,  we  saw 
solitary  figures  walking  rapidly  across  the  enormous  Place  de 
la  Belle  Cour^  the  hoods  of  their  coats  covering  their  heads, 
while  they  strove  to  keep  warm  by  rapid  motion. 

The  route  from  Lyons  to  Marseilles  lies  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  distance  along  the  Rhone.  At  times  we  saw  hill  tops 
crested  with  ruins ;  one  of  these  was  formerly  the  residence  of 
a  savage  chieftain,  who  kept  his  victims — so  says  tradition — 
in  gloomy  dungeons  beneath  the  rock,  where  he  tortured  them 
at  will.  One  dwells  upon  these  first  glimpses  of  the  scenery 
and  ruins  of  the  old  world  with  a  pleasing  wonder,  and  listens 
to  the  legends  attached  to  them  with  a  childlike  credulity 
which  is  very  like  the  early  belief  in  the  fictions  of  our  nursery 
days.  At  Avignon,  half  way  between  Lyons  and  Marseilles,  is 
the  grave  of  Petrarch's  Laura,  and  to  this  day  the  place  is 
celebrated  for  its  beautiful  women. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  we  reached  Marseilles,  where  we 
encountered  the  fearful  wind  called  the  Mistral,  which  fre- 
quently rages  for  days  and  pierces  one's  very  bones  with  its 
sharpness.  Its  effect  on  the  mercurial  French  temperament  is 
very  depressing,  and  suicides  are  not  infrequent  during  its  reign. 

About  every  other  foreign  city  which  we  visited  there  is 
something  pleasant  to  recall,  but  over  Marseilles  a  cloud  seems 
brooding  as  I  turn  back  to  it  in  memory.  The  fine  hotel  which 
has  since  brought  comfort  to  travelers  had  not  then  been 
erected^  and  those  which  did  exist  were  of  the  most  indifferent 
description.  Every  thing  within  our  apartments  was  dingy 
and  uninviting,  and  the  prospect  without  was  inexpressibly 
cold  and  dreary;  however,  we  remained  there  three  days 
making  preparations  for  our  journey  by  carriage  to  Nice. 

On  one  of  these  days,  when  the  wind  had  died  away,  we 
drove  down  to  the  shore,  where,  stretching  far  away,  lay  the 
blue  Mediterranean  upon  whose  waters  we  now  looked  for  the 
first  time.     Numerous  boats  with  their  lateen  sails,  so  like  oft- 
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read  descriptions,  flitting  across  its  dark  bosom,  seemed  like 
birds  flying  from  some  sunny,  far  off  land,  their  very  presence 
telling  of  poetic  shores  and  flowery  islands  laved  by  the  waters 
of  this  classic  sea.  What  visions  came  to  ns  then  of  lands 
which  we  were  to  visit !  Wliat  sun-bright  pictures  of  Italy  I 
To  what  life  and  warmth  and  color  was  this  sea  to  bear  us ! 
We  were  like  children  playing  on  the  shore,  waiting  for  some 
great  power  to  take  us  by  the  h^d  and  lead  us  through  gardens 
fairer  than  ancient  legend  had  ever  pictured,  even  bright  like 
the  Eden  of  our  dreams.  What  treasures  was  this  sea  to  dis- 
cover to  us !  Under  what  sunny  skies  were  we  to  wander,  led 
by  this  persuasive  hand !  To  what  gorgeous  palaces  were  we 
to  come,  eager  and  happy !  To  what  a  wealth  of  splendor  and 
color,  and  full,  fresh  life  did  this  blue  Mediterranean  seem  to 
lure  us  caressingly,  ever  murmuring  drowsily,  as  the  waves 
lapped  the  pebbles  at  our  feet,  "  Come  with  me  to  these  fairy 
regions — come  with  me  to  these  far  off  enchanted  lands — come 
to  glowing  Italy  and  feel  her  power.  There  is  the  grandeur  of 
Rome — the  witchery  of  Naples — the  beauty  of  Florence.  There 
is  Genoa  la  mperba.  Come  to  the  green  Calabrian  shores,  and 
to  the  alluring  loveliness  of  Greece ;  come,  trust  yourselves  to 
me  and  I  will  give  them  to  you  for  your  own."  I  was  wrong 
when  I  said  there  were  no  bright  recollections  connected 
with  Marseilles,  for  was  it  not  there  that  we  first  saw  the 
Mediterranean  ? 

On  the  9th  of  November  we  left  Marseilles  for  Nice,  in  a 
vettura^  a  mode  of  traveling,  which,  delightful  as  it  is,  is  fast 
passing  away.  I  can  imagine  no  more  agreeable  manner  of 
passing  through  the  country,  nor  in  fact  any  thing  more  charm- 
ing than  these  drives  through  a  region  which  nature  has  made 
beautiful.  And  man  and  art  historic.  I  well  remember  how 
eagerly  we  greeted  every  indication  of  Italy, — with  what  pleas- 
ure we  gathered  the  leaves  and  fruit  of  the  olive  tree,  and  how 
fantastic  and  ghost-like  their  gnarled  and  twisted  trunks  and 
branches  appeared  to  us.  Moonlight  seems  to  be  perpetually 
shimmering  amid  their  silvery  brown  foliage.  In  strong  con- 
trast to  these,  rose  the  tall  dark  cypresses.  I  fancied  that 
perhaps  these  lonely  funereal  trees,  growing  often  near  to 
human  habitations,  tv::*o  memorials  of  the  dead,  and  that  when 
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death  removed  one  of  a  household,  a  cypress  may  have  been 
planted  as  a  tribute  to  the  departed,  for  at  intervals  they  rose 
dark  and  sad,  like  solemn  warnings  in  the  joyous  light 

We  stopped  to  dine  on  the  first  day  of  our  journey  at  a  vil- 
lage called  St.  Zacharie.  Near  the  hotel  was  a  little  square,  in 
the  center  of  which  stood  a  crucifix,  and  from  this  point  we 
looked  away  to  the  distant  mountains,  across  quiet  intervening 
fields  of  green  with  their  grazing  herds.  Now  and  then  a 
woman  passed  by,  busily  knitting  as  she  drove  her  donkey 
before  her,  and  there  were  no  sounds  to  break  the  drowsy  still- 
ness save  the  echo  of  their  receding  feet.  Quiet,  peaceful 
villages,  where  life  is  spent  in  toil  and  well  earned  rest.  No 
sound  breaks  upon  the  stillness  save  the  old  church  chime,  or 
the  jingling  bells  of  an  occasional  traveling  carriage  coming  to 
awaken  into  a  momentary  excitement  the  tranquil  inhabitants ! 

We  spent  three  days  on  our  journey  to  Nice,  always  starting 
in  the  freshness  of  the  morning,  resting  at  noon,  and  coming 
at  evening  to  some  quiet  little  inn,  where  the  men  sat  smoking 
around  the  door,  and  the  brisk,  tidy  women  bustled  out  to 
receive  us.  Sometimes  the  furniture  of  these  places  was  so 
quaint  and  dark  as  to  recall  vividly  the  olden  time.  Once, 
opening  a  heavily  carved  black  press,  we  found  a  garment  of 
rich  brocade,  made  in  a  forgotten  fafihion ;  a  smell  of  mould 
came  from  the  drawer,  and  a  large  black  spider  crawled  lazily 
out  to  the  light.  There  were  pictured  saints  on  the  walls,  and 
Madonnas  of  the  bleeding  heart,  and  holy  water  fonts  hanging 
above  the  bed,  beneath  branches  saved  from  the  last  Palm 
Sunday.  At  Fr6jus  we  foimd  some  Roman  ruins  of  an  aque- 
duct. Here,  where  the  road  begins  to  ascend  the  Esterel  moun- 
tains, and  at  every  step  the  scenery  becomes  more  beautiful, 
we  left  our  carriage  and  climbed  the  steep  ascent  on  foot.  The 
air  was  mild  yet  bracing,  and  the  sun,  lighting  up  the  peaks 
above  us,  shone  softly  down  into  the  valleys.  On  every  side 
were  arbutus  shrubs  covered  with  a  berry,  varying  in  color 
from  white  to  scarlet  and  deepest  orange ;  these  we  gathered, 
and  bouquets  o?  wild  flowers,  and  decorated  our  carriage  with 
them. 

On  the  road  to  Cannes  we  first  saw  the  cork  tree,  with  leaves 
shining  and  green  like  the  myrtle  and  a  fruit  like  the  acorn. 
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Cannes  lies  directly  upon  the  sea,  and  is  much  visited  on 
account  of  its  mild  climate.  Along  the  shore  are  many  villas, 
one  of  the  finest  of  which  belongs  to  Lord  Brougham.  The 
grounds  were  filled  with  roses  in  full  bloom,  whose  perfume 
mingled  deliciously  with  the  more  powerful  fragrance  of  the 
orange.  Here  and  there  we  saw  fishermen  in  red  caps,  busy 
over  their  nets,  and  women  knitting  as  they  moved  about  in 
their  scarlet  petticoats.  It  happened  to  be  a  market  day  and 
the  shore  was  crowded  with  buyers  and  sellers  clattering  about 
in  wooden  shoes — a  picturesque  scene  and  one  which  seemed  to 
us  thoroughly  Italian. 

Leaving  Cannes,  we  started  upon  the  last  ten  miles  of  our 
journey,  the  road  conducting  us  through  a  charming  country. 
We  passed  plantations  of  olive  trees,  under  whose  gnarled 
branches  the  peasants  were  at  work  gathering  the  fruit  and 
placing  it  in  tall,  gracefully-shaped  jars,  and  through  orange 
groves  and  by  gardens  filled  with  fragrant  flowers,  and  bor- 
dered by  hedges  of  pink  and  white  roses.  Below  us  stretched 
the  blue  Mediterranean,  and  above  rose  the  snowy  summits  of 
the  Maritime  Alps,  while  all  about  were  closely  cultivated  ter- 
races, receding  like  steps  of  green.  At  every  point  the  eye 
was  satisfied  with  light,  aad  warm  coloring.  As  the  sun  was 
setting  we  crossed  the  river  Var,  a  rushing  stream,  which  at 
the  time  we  were  there,  before  the  cession  of  Nice,  was  the 
dividing  line  between  France  and  Sardinia.  Shortly  after- 
wards we  rattled  into  the  streets  of  Nice,  from  whose  tall 
houses  the  lights  already  began  to  twinkle,  and  were  soon  com- 
fortably established  at  the  Hdtd  de  la  Grande  Bretdgne^ 
within  sight  and  sound  of  the  sea. 

With  thoughts  of  Nice  come  glowing  pictures  and  memories 
of  balmy  air  which,  on  this  frosty  November  day  while  I  am 
writing,  are  truly  tantalizing — to  know  that  there  is  such  a 
sunny  spot,  where  all  day  long  the  sea  laps  the  shore,  and 
sparkles  and  flashes  and  murmurs  of  summer  lands — where 
tangled  vines  and  flowers  and  rank,  large-leaved  aloes  grow  all 
about,  with  here  and  there  an  arrowy  palm,  seeming  in  the 
bland  atmosphere  to  forget  the  tropical  land  whence  it  came, 
while  on  the  smooth  sand,  red-capped  fishennen  are  mending 
their  nets  and  drowsily  singing !     On  a  wintry  day  like*  this, 
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how  pleasant  to  withdraw  into  one's  self  and  find  a  picture  like 
this,  whose  wanntli  and  brightness,  in  contrast  with  the  frosty 
Present,  seem  like  the  glowing  heart  of  a  rose. 

I  find  in  an  old  note  book,  under  the  date  of  Koveniber  15th, 
this  description  of  a  day  at  Nice :  "  To-day  has  been  my  realiza- 
tion of  Italy.  The  sky  was  as  blue  and  deep  as  we  fancy 
Italian  skies  to  be,  the  air  as  soft  and  balmy  as  our  most 
delicious  June.  After  breakfast  we  decided  to  drive  to  the 
convent  of  Cimiers.  While  waiting  for  the  carriage  I  went  to 
the  window,  just  as  a  band  of  wandering  musicians  paused  in 
the  opposite  garden  and  commenced  playing.  There  was  a 
harp,  accompanied  by  a  guitar  and  flute.  The  music  was  sweet, 
and  the  scene,  into  which  entered  the  flashing  sea  and  the 
shade  and  flowers  of  the  garden,  delightful,  and  all  pervaded  by 
the  warm  sunlight  which  covered  everything  with  beauty. 
The  drive  to  the  convent  fully  realized  much  that  our  ideas  of 
Italy  had  led  us  to  expect.  The  rain-drops  of  the  previous 
night  were  like  fringes  of  diamonds  on  the  cypress  trees,  and 
liquid  fire  on  the  deeply  colored  roses.  Wild  flowers  bordered 
the  roadside,  and  roses  of  various  colors,  tangled  in  with  ivy 
and  other  creeping  vines,  hung  on  the  garden  walls.  Orange 
trees  bent  beneath  the  weight  of  golden  fruit,  while  others 
were  snowy  with  blossoms,  and  gardens  that  we  passed  seemed 
like  bowers  of  scarlet  and  deep  purple  blooms."  As  one  of  the 
incidents  of  the  drive  I  remember  seeing  for  the  first  time,  a 
palm  tree. 

In  due  time  we  reached  the  convent.  In  front  of  it  a  group 
of  ilex  trees  surrounds  a  fine  marble  cross  of  the  15th  century; 
and  here  we  found  a  guide  who  conducted  us  through  the 
church.  I  remember  having  read  a  story  connected  with  this 
convent,  of  a  monk  who  found  a  Bible,  and  through  the  study 
of  it  worked  his  way  to  the  light  of  Protestantism :  the  story 
was  of  his  struggles,  sufferings,  escape,  and  death.  The  quiet 
scene  about  us  was  little  in  unison  with  human  suffering; 
nothing  but  peace  seemed  to  rest  on  the  old  convent  towers. 
We  wandered  through  the  cemetery,  looking  from  among  the 
tombs  and  cypress  trees  off  to  the  distant  moimtains,  where 
light  clouds  lay  like  silvery  drapery.  The  sun  flashed  upon  the 
rain  drops  and  the  air  was  heavy  with  the  fragrance  of  flowers. 
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The  only  remarkable  montimeiit  in  this  cemetery  is  one  to  the 
memory  of  a  young  Italian  lady.  It  is  a  column  supporting 
two  marble  cherubs  who  are  holding  a  basket  of  flowers,  as  if 
showering  them  down;  lower  on  the  column  are  sculptured 
roses  and  convolvuli,  as  though  they  had  fallen  from  above. 

Near  the  convent  are  the  ruins  of  a  Roman  amphitheatre, 
called  by  the  peasantry  the  "  B^h  of  the  Fairies,"  and  here  we 
first  encountered  Italian  beggars.  They  surrounded  the  car- 
riage, addressing  us  in  the  most  piteous  accents,  although  their 
appearance  did  not  indicate  pressing  need  of  relief.  Rosy 
cheeked,  black-eyed  children,  too,  especially  excited  our  amuse- 
ment by  the  contrast  between  their  plump  healthfulness  and 
grievous  appeals. 

During  our  sojourn  at  Nice,  one  sunny  day  we  drove  over 
to  Villafranca,  through  a  country  rich  in  olives,  oranges,  and 
figs,  and  with  a  view  of  the  distant  shadowy  outlines  of  the 
mountains  in  the  direction  of  Genoa.  On  the  road  we  met 
numerous  donkeys  with  gaudy  head  trappings,  heavily  laden, 
and  peasant  women,  whose  grand  carriage  of  the  head  must  be 
owing  to  the  weights,  which,  from  childhood,  they  are  accus- 
tomed to  poise  there;  now  and  then  parties  of  foreigners  on  < 
donkeys  and  in  carriages  passed  us,  and  once  a  monk,  walking 
slowly  and  with  eyes  cast  down.  The  harbor  of  Villafranca 
(a  remaricably  fine  one)  was  some  years  since  ceded  to  Russia ; 
and  a  Russian  fleet  was  lying  at  anchor  there  at  the  time  of 
our  visit. 

Passing  over  two  massive  drawbridges  and  under  heavy  stone 
archways,  we  entered  the  court-yard  of  the  fort;  all  around 
were  piles  of  cannon  balls,  silent  missiles  of  death,  which  would 
have  ajssumed  a  peculiar  significance  to  us  could  we  have  fore- 
seen the  evil  days  that  were  coming.  The  armory  attached  to 
the  fort  was  formerly  a  church,  and  the  inscription,  "Come 
unto  me  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give 
you  rest,"  stiU  remains,  in  strange  contrast  to  the  instruments 
of  destruction  within. 

Before  our  hotel  at  Nice  was  a  garden  where  invalids  loitered 

through  the  sunny  mornings,  and  beyond  the  garden  lay  the 

beach,  stretching  away,  white,  hard,  and  smooth.     There  the 

surf  rolled  and  dashed  in  stormy  weather,  and  there,  when  the 
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18  FAREWELL  TO   NICE. 

evenings  were  fine,  we  would  stand  watching  the  waves  come 
"  o'er  and  o'er  the  sand,  and  round  and  round  the  sand,"  creep- 
ing as  though  they  had  a  thousand  feet  and  were  escaping  from 
some  huge,  hidden  monster.  Often  as  we  returned  from  the 
beach,  we  would  stop  to  look  at  the  comical  sight  afforded  by 
the  wa&herwomen  at  their  labors.  In  the  little  river  that  runs 
through  the  town  into  the  sea,  these  women  in  their  gay  petti- 
coats were  constantly  at  work,  kneeling  by  their  clothes-baskets 
and  beating  the  linen  on  the  rough  stones  of  the  river's  bed, 
"seeming  to  make  up  by  energetic  motion  what  they  lacked  in 
conveniences,  but  threatening  speedy  destruction  to  the  articles 
entrusted  to  their  care. 

There  is  an  English  church  at  Nice,  with  its  church-yard 
adjoining,  for  strange  as  it  may  appear  to  us,  the  English,  with 
few  exceptions,  lay  their  dead  where  they  fall ;  and  in  these 
peaceful  cemeteries  are  resting  many  who,  in  pursuit  of  health 
or  pleasure,  have  died  beneath  these  sunny  skies. 

Our  ten  days'  stay  at  this  charming  city  came  too  soon  to  a 
close,  and  now  there  is  only  a  withered  spray  of  leaves  from 
one  of  the  ilex  trees  before  the  convent  of  Cimiers,  to  remind 
me  of  all  those  happy  hours.  I  have  somewhere  read  that 
the  magicians  of  the  East  have  the  power  to  call  into  the  fresh- 
ness and  fragrance  of  its  opening  bloom,  a  rose  which  may 
have  been  treasured  in  a  drawer,  till  it  is  only  "a  heap  of 
blushing  dust,"  but  no  such  art  is  at  hand  to  restore  to  shining 
green  these  pale,  brown  leaves.  Only  memory  can  recall  how 
they  trembled  in  the  light  breeze  laden  with  the  perfume  it 
had  caught  in  its  flight  from  the  shining  sea,  or  see  the  delicate 
shadow  which  their  quivering  threw  on  the  cross  before  the 
convent  gateway — but  I  know  that,  though  the  snow  falls 
heavily  with  us  to-day,  there  in  the  convent  cemetery  the  roses 
bloom ;  that  the  hills  look  purple  and  soft  through  the  trans- 
parent atmosphere,  and  the  convent  towers  still  throw  their 
slanting  shadows  over  quiet  graves. 
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CHAPTER  in. 

DEPARTURE  FROM  NICE — LAST  VIEWS — MONACO — ARRIVAL  AT 
MENTONE  —  THE  CORNICE  ROAD  —  ITS  CONSTRUCTION  AND 
BEAUTY — SCENERY — SHRINES — TOWNS  AND  INHABITANTS — 
CHARACTERISTIC  SCENES  —  VENTIMIGLIA-:-PALMS — ONEGLIA 
— VALLEY  OF  THE  DIANO — SAVONA  TO  GENOA — COGOLETTO 
—  BIRTHPLACE  OF  COLUMBUS  —  ENTRANCE  INTO  GENOA  — 
h6tELS — PROMENADE  —  FINE  SUNSETS  —  STREETS  —  IMPRES- 
SIONS OF  GENOA  —  PALACES  —  AUTOGRAPH  LETTERS  OF 
COLUMBUS  —  FRESCOES  —  PICTURES  —  THE  CATHEDRAL  — 
CHURCHES — STATUES — VILLA   PALLAVICINI. 

On  the  22d  of  November  we  left  Nice  for  Genoa.  Our 
vettura  was  large  and  drawn  by  six  horses  gaily  adorned  with 
scarlet  fringes  and  strings  of  bells,  which  the  Italians  love  so 
well.  Climbing  a  long  hill  on  the  outskirts,  the  city  and  sea 
lay  beneath  us,  fresh  and  brilliant  after  the  early « showers. 
The  scenery  constantly  increased  in  beauty  and  variety  as  we 
ascended;  on  either  hand  were  terraced  hillsides  green  with 
the  orange  and  olive — this  system  of  terraces  being  one  of  the 
marked  features  of  Nice  and  its  environs.  We  were  particu- 
larly impressed  by  the  frescoed  exteriors  of  the  houses,  the 
designs  of  many  of  them  being  singular  and  amusing — one 
which  I  remember  represented  a  window  in  which  were  sitting 
a  cat,  and  a  man  smoking  by  the  side  of  a  woman  busy  with 
her  needle. 

Near  to  Nice  is  the  little  city  of  Monaco,  of  a  few  thousand 
inhabitants  only,  whose  Prince  derives  his  title  from  this  tiny 
territory,  the  very  insignificance  of  which  is  its  safeguard. 
Late  in  the  afternoon  we  came  in  sight  of  Mentone — where  we 
intended  to  pass  the  night — ^lying  low  upon  the  sea,  and  from 
its  sheltered  position  considered  even  more  desirable  for 
invalids  than  Nice.  The  hotel  at  which  we  stayed  was  so 
near  the  water  that  the  waves  washed  the  stones  of  one  side 
of  its  foundation. 
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In  the  early  light  of  the  following  morning  w^  left  Mentone 
behind  us  and  entered  upon  the  Cornice  road,  world-renowned 
for  the  unrivaled  beauty  of  its  scenery  and  for  the  engineering 
skill  displayed  in  its  construction.  The  road,  which  follows  the 
Mediterranean,  and  is  at  times  hewn  or  tunneled  through  the 
solid  rock  for  long  distances,  was  commenced  by  the  first  Napo- 
leon and  partly  completed  at  the  period  of  his  downfall.  It  was 
afterwards  finished  by  the  Sardinian  government.  But  I  think 
that  here  one's  thoughts  rest  but  little  on  what  man  has  accom- 
plished, being  lost  in  wonder  and  admiration  at  the  views, 
which,  like  the  changing  scenes  of  a  panorama,  disclose  each 
moment  some  new  beauty.  At  times  the  road  almost  over- 
hangs the  sea,  giving  far-away  glimpses  of  its  blue  surface 
where  the  Genoese  mariners,  once  the  most  famous  in  the 
world,  float  by  in  their  white-winged  ships ;  and  when,  startled 
by  the  precipitous  descent  on  one  side,  the  eye  turns  away,  it 
rests  on  terraced  hillsides  and  tall,  slender  palms,  which  become 
a  striking  feature  of  the  landscape  after  Mentone  is  passed. 

I  think  none  of  us  will  ever  forget  the  feelings  of  wonder 
and  delight  aroused  by  the  varied  beauties  of  this  magnificent 
scenery.  There  was  everything  to  awaken  awe,  the  delight 
in  beauty,  and  the  latent  romance  which  is  found  in  some 
degree  in  every  character ;  even  the  most  stolid  must  become 
enthusiastic  when  the  highest  efforts  of  human  skill  are  added 
to  the  charms  of  such  a  region  as  this.  Low  on  the  shore  we 
could  see  the  fishermen  spreading  their  nets  to  dry,  their  red 
caps  making  bright  spots  of  color  against  the  sand,  and  here 
and  there  along  the  wayside  were  crosses  where  the  wayfarer 
might  be  frequently  seen  at  prayer,  and  shrines  with  fresh 
flowers  brought  by  the  women  who  gathered  them  along  the 
road  and  placed  them  before  the  Madonna,  beneath  the  ever- 
burning lamp.'  , 

Less  pleasing,  though  perhaps  more  striking,  were  the  rudely 
frescoed  pictures  of  Purgatory,  where  hideous  figures  seemed 
struggling  amid  glaring  red  and  yellow  flames :  the  object  of 
such  representations  was  too  evidently  set  forth  by  the  box  for 
alms  placed  beneath,  with  the  words  "for  the  souls  of  the 
dead."  At  times,  in  the  course  of  our  journey,  rattling  through 
the  single  narrow  street  of  a  town,  we  would  see  women  sitting 
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in  the  dark  doorways  of  the  tall  houses,  with  flowers  amid  the 
shining  folds  of  their  black  hair,  and  busy  with  the  distaff,  the 
very  same  in  form  as  those  which  Michael  Angelo  has  intro- 
duced into  the  picture  of  the  "Three  Fates;"  and  as  the 
spinners  were  frequently  Old,  -and  bent,  and  wrinkled,  and 
withered,  as  only  old  Italian  womanhood  can  ever  become,  it 
was  not  difficult  to  fancy  them  sitting  in  these  cavern-like 
entrances  spinning  the  thread  of  a  human  life.  Here  and 
there  in  the  dark  noisome  streets,  men  and  women  were 
gathered  around  a  house  where  the  inflated  pig-skin  filled  with 
wine,  and  trays  of  oranges,  and  dark  loaves  of  bread  on  stands 
about  the  door,  told  of  the  one  shop  of  the  village.  As  our 
horses'  bells  became  audible  the  pretty  black-eyed  children 
would  at  once  assume  an  aspect  of  suffering,  and  crowd  around 
the  carriage,  petitioning  for  alms.  Now  and  then  a  fat  monk 
would  appear  under  an  archway,  with  rope-encircled  waist  and 
shaven  crown,  begging  for  stores  for  the  neighboring  Gonvent, 
ready  to  take  from  his  shoulder  the  sack,  which  his  own 
appearance  seemed  to  indicate  was  to  receive  the  best  the  poor 
house  could  bestow.  The  inhabitants  of  these  towns  live 
almost  entirely  in  the  streets,  and  it  was  a  common  thing  to 
see  one  woman  plaiting  and  combing  the  long  black  hair  of 
another,  or  a  witch-like  grandmother  perfonning  with  her  own 
fingers  on  some  struggling  child,  the  operation  usually  assigned 
to  a  fine  tooth-comb.  After  a  glimpe  of  such  characteristic 
scenes  we  would  rattle  away  out  into  the  broad  fresh  sunlight 
and  sweet  air,  which  never  seemed  to  penetrate  the  narrow 
darkness  of  those  streets,  and  the  blue  sea  would  flash  us  a 
greeting  once  more. 

This  life  seemed  very  strange  to  us,  accustomed  as  we  had 
been  to  the  broad  shaded  streets  and  white  farm  houses  and 
the  thrift  and  comfort  of  New  England  villages,  and  yet  over 
this  squalid  Italian  poverty  there  is  ^  poetry  and  romance 
hovering,  which  like  the  rose  amid  the  folds  of  the  pretty 
peasants'  hair  adds  a  charm  to  the  whole ;  if  there  is  poverty  it 
is  of  a  picturesque,  bright  colored  kind  which  interests,  if  at 
times  it  disgusts  the  observer. 

As  we  drew  near  Ventimiglia  we  saw  plantations  of  the 
date  palm,  which,  as  the  nature  of  the  soil  is  suited  to  its 
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growth,  is  here  extensively  cultivated.  Many  of  these  trees 
were  bound  and  swathed  at  the  top  in  order,  by  excluding  the 
light,  to  prevent  their  leaves  becoming  green  before  the  Easter 
ceremonies  of  the  Church  at  Rome,  for  which  they  are  espe- 
cially required.  They  are  sent  thither  in  large  quantities 
every  year,  and  di^ributed  by  the  Pope  to  the  faithful.  The 
profit  arising  from  the  sale  of  palm  branches  is  considerable, 
and  is  the  exclusive  right  of  one  family.  The  right  was 
acquired  in  this  manner.  When  numerous  attempts  to 
elevate  to  its  pedestal  the  great  Egyptian  obelisk  in  front  of 
St.  Peter's  had  failed,  the  anxiety  of  the  pontiff,  Sixtus  V., 
became  so  extreme  lest  the  shaft  brought  to  Rome,  with  such 
great  expense  and  trouble,  should  finally  be  shattered,  that  he 
announced  that  the  next  unsuccessful  attempt  should  be  punish- 
ed by  the  death  of  the  projector.  For  a  long  time  no  one  bold 
enough  to  attempt  the  enterprise  could  be  found.  Finally  an 
architect  named  Fontana  agreed  to  run  the  risk,  but  only  with 
this  proviso,  that  the  Pope  should  threaten  with  instant  death 
any  one  in  the  crowd  who  should  utter  a  word  to  distract  the 
attention  of  the  workmen  during  the  trial.  The  day  arrived 
for  the  execution  of  the  plan.  The  vast  crowd  assembled  in 
the  square  stood  silent,  and  even  the  high  Pontiff  and  his 
cardinals  did  not  disdain  to  manifest  their  anxiety  by  their 
presence.  Slowly  and  with  infinite  care  the  gigantic  shaft  was 
raised  from  a  horizontal  to  an  almost  perpendicular  position ; 
and  the  task  was  nearly  achieved,  when  the  ropes  which  bound 
the  obelisk  became  so  tense  from  the  strain  upon  them,  that 
they  were  seen  to  smoke.  Every  heart  stood  still,  and  breath- 
lessly for  an  instant  the  crowd  awaited  the  result,  when  a  voice 
rose  clear  and  loud  uttering  the  single  word,  "  acquaP  In  an 
instant  water  was  brought  from  the  neighboring  fountain  and 
poured  upon  the  ropes ;  the  final  pull  was  given  and  the  shaft 
rose  successfully  to  its  pedestal.  A  shout  of  triumph  rent  the 
air,  succeeded  by  an  ominous  silence,  as  the  crowd  remem- 
bered the  penalty  of  the  transgression.  Slowly  the  offender, 
a  sailor,  approached  the  Pontiff  and  acknowledged  himself 
worthy  of  death,  but  instead  of  punishment,  the  Pope  not  only 
spared  his  life,  but  offered  to  grant  him  any  boon  that  he  might 
name.    The  sailor  asked  only  for  the  monopoly  of  the  sale  of 
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palm  branches  during  the  Easter  festivities,  for  himself  and 
his  family.  This  was  at  once  accorded  him,  and  from  that 
time  he  and  his  descendants  have  enjoyed  this  exceedingly 
protitable  privilege. 

Beyond  Yentimiglia  we  crossed  a  fine  bridge  with  piers  of 
white  marble  and  soon  came  to  Oneglia— ^the  birthplace  of 
the  great  Admiral  Andrea  Doria,  in  1468 — where  we  passed 
the  night.  We  left  this  ancient  town  in  the  gray  of  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  watching,  as  we  rode,  the  dawning  light  coming 
slowly  over  the  "misty  mountain  tops,"  flashing  across  the 
dark  waters  of  the  sea,  and  irradiating  the  surrounding  region  . 
dotted  with  white  towns.  Soon  we  descended  into  the  valley 
of  the  Diano,  celebrated  for  its  growth  of  the  olive  and  vine. 
Beggars  crowded  about  our  carriage  clamoring  for  alms,  and 
dirty  little  black-eyed  children  offered  us  flowers  and  oranges. 
In  this  valley  is  the  ruined  castle  of  Andora,  said  by  the  peas- 
antry to  be  haunted,  since  the  murder  there  of  a  papal  Nuncio, 
many  years  ago,  when  the  curse  pronounced  against  it  caused 
its  ruin  and  the  desolation  of  the  estates  pertaining  to  it. 
Once,  passing  a  slight  eminence  crowned  by  an  old  monastery, 
we  saw  at  one  of  the  upper  windows  the  round  fat  face  of  a 
monk  as  if  set  in  a  frame,  and  idly  gazing  up  and  down  the 
broad  winding  road.  We  bowed  to  him  as  we  drove  by,  and 
he  returned  our  salutation ;  as  we  looked  back  we  saw  that  he 
was  continuing  unmoved  his  idle  contemplation. 

At  times  our  road  wound  close  to  the  sea,  and  again,  turning 
more  inland,  we  ascended  and  caught  glimpses  of  the  city  of 
Genoa.  Once,  before  reaching  Savona,  we  crossed  a  roaring 
torrent  which  had  washed  away  the  bridge,  and  nearly  over- 
turned the  diligence  of  the  previous  night. 

From  Savona  to  Genoa  the  road  is  often  tunneled  through 
the  rock.  At  this  part  of  the  Riviera  are  many  beautiful 
villas  with  gardens  and  gay  parterres,  protected  by  high  iron 
gates  surmounted  by  armorial  bearings,  but  the  rain  has 
washed  away  much  of  the  original  paint  and  frescoing,  and 
imparted  to  them  an  appearance  of  age.  Cogoletto,  said  to 
have  been  the  birthplace  of  Columbus,  lies  on  the  borders  of 
the  sea,  and  appeared  to  be  a  village  of  fishermen.  In  one 
of  the  dark,  narrow,  dirty  streets  is  a  tall,  dreary  looking  house 
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bearing  an  inscription  to  the  effect  that  within  its  walls 
Columbus  first  saw  the  light.  It  this  be  true,  he  was  bom 
close  to  the  sea,  and  may  have  played  among  the  nets  on  the 
shore,  as  the  little  black-eyed  children  we  passed  were  playing 
then. 

We  entered  the  city  of  Genoa  {Geruroa  l<i  Superha^  as  the 
Italians  proudly  call  it)  just  as  the  setting  sun  was  lighting  up 
the  image  of  the  Madonna,  placed  with  its  ever-burning  lamps 
above  the  gateway.  Here  we  were  stopped  by  a  gens  rf'  arme^ 
who  after  examining  our  passports  allowed  us  to  proceed  with  " 
out  further  delay.  Passing  on  the  way  a  tine  monument  to 
the  memory  of  Columbus,  we  reached  the  Hotel  (Tltalie^ 
formerly  a  palace ;  indeed  the  first  impression  of  Genoa  is  that 
of  a  city  of  palaces  lying  at  the  base  of  a  mountain  whose  sides 
.are  dotted  with  numerous  white  villas.  The  apartments  given 
us  were  innnense  vaulted  rooms,  with  finely  frescoed  ceilings, 
seeming  to  indicate  that  they  had  once  been  used  as  banqueting 
halls,  but  they  were  cold  and  damp,  and  the  fire  which  glowed 
in  the  deep  chimney  had  little  power  to  remove  the  dampness 
and  odor  of  mould  that  pervaded  everything.  Sitting  around 
the  hearth,  in  the  space  illuminated  by  our  candles,  we  looked 
behind  us  into  the  dark  comers  of  the  sahm  and  tried  to  fancy 
the  throngs  which  had  once  peopled  it ;  but  this  contemplation 
did  not  conduce  to  cheerfulness,  and  so  dreary  was  the  effect 
produced  upon  us,  that  the  following  morning  we  removed  to 
more  humble  but  infinitely  more  comfortable  apartments  at  the 
Ildtel  de  la  Ville. 

The  principal  hotels  of  Genoa  are  situated  close  to  the  quay, 
overlooking  the  harbor,  its  moles,  and  tall  lighthouse — the 
latter  forming  a  grand  feature  of  the  scene.  The  entrance  to 
these  hotels  is  under  an  arcade,  and  before  them,  separating 
them  from  the  mole,  is  a  terrace  of  white  marble,  beneath  which 
are  warehouses  with  numerous  archways  filled  with  merchandise 
of  every  description.  Steps  conduct  to  the  broad  pavement  on 
top,  where,  during  the  afternoon  and  at  the  time  of  sunset, 
crowds  of  people  walk  up  and  down  looking  at  the  merchant 
ships  and  men  of  war  lying  quietly  at  anchor  in  the  harbor. 
Writing  of  this  promenade  brings  to  mind  the  fine  sunsets 
which  we  so  often  watched  from  our  windows ;  in  point  of  color 
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they  surpassed  those  of  all  other  parts  of  Italy  which  we  visited. 
There  were  purples — such  as  we  fancy  old  Tyre  alone  produced 
— and  crimson  of  a  fiery  brilliancy,  melting  away  into  softer 
shades  of  rose.  These  evening  skies  lacked  the  all-pervading 
gold  of  Florence,  and  the  variety  of  tints  of  a  Neapolitan  sky, 
but  were  rich  and  glowing  beyond  description.  Often  as  the 
colors  faded  into  twilight  we  would  listen  for  the  evening  gun, 
which  reverberated  through  the  narrow  streets  and  echoed 
from  the  mountain's  side.  There  was  something  peculiarly 
poetic  and  suggestive  about  this  salute,  coming  as  it  always  did 
when  our  hearts  were  filled  with  the  influence  of  the  quiet 
sunset  scene. 

Many  of  the  streets  in  Genoa  are  narrow  and  steep,  and  on 
either  side  rise  white  marble  palaces,  so  richly  sculptured  as  to 
seem  out  of  place  in  so  cramped  a  situation.  The  city  was  the 
most  foreign  in  its  arrangements  and  style  of  architecture  that 
we  had  yet  visited,  and  in  the  streets  the  crowds  of  nuns  and 
priests,  and  tall  black-haired  women  wearing  the  graceful  local 
head-dress,  added  much  to  the  general  effect.  This  head-dress 
is  a  peculiar  feature  of  their  costume,  giving  a  picturesque 
beauty  to  the  Genoese  women,  which  a  nearer  examination  of 
their  faces  fails  to  justify.  It  is  simply  a  scarf  of  white  muslin 
or  linen  pinned  across  the  head  with  coral  or  silver  pins,  falling 
on  either  side  with  the  graceful  folds  of  a  veil.  The  streets 
are  almost  wholly  destitute  of  side  walks,  and  the  pedestrian  is 
warned  of  the  approach  of  a  carriage  or  laden  mules  by  a 
peculiar  shriek  uttered  by  the  driver. 

We  were  four  weeks  in  Genoa,  detained  there  by  the  illness 
of  my  father.  There  is  an  absence  of  life  and  activity  notice- 
able in  these  old  streets,  strangely  in  contrast  with  the  grand 
buildings,  which  seem  to  tell  of  wealth  and  power,  and  attend- 
ant bustle  and  splendor.  I  say  there  was  an  absence  of 
activity,  for  this  was  before  the  renewed  life  of  Italy  came  to 
infuse  action  into  every  artery  animated  by  the  great  heart  of 
Liberty. 

There  was  something  mournful  in  these  palaces,  many  of 

wliich  had  outlived  the  great  names  they  once  bore.      The 

Doria  Tursi  palace  in   particular  looked  dreary  and  forlorn, 

though  occupied  in  part  by  the  municipality  of  the  city.     It 
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formerly  belonged  to  the  queen  dowager  of  Sardinia,  and  had 
been  given  by  her  to  the  Jesuits,  by  whom  it  was  occupied  till 
the  time  of  their  expulsion.  The  facade  is  so  grand  that 
instinctively  one  looks  for  pomp  and  grandeur  within. 

Through  a  massive  gateway  we  passed  into  a  terraced  garden, 
across  which  orange  trees  threw  their  shade,  and  where  vines  wan- 
dered in  wild  luxuriance  over  the  mouldering  statues  and  moss- 
grown  paths,  and  entered  the  building.  Many  of  the  rooms 
are  empty  and  deserted;  around  the  massively  carved  black 
chirtmey  pieces  no  throngs  gather  as  of  old,  no  sound  of 
boisterous  mirth  breaks  the  stillness  of  these  deserted  banquet- 
ing halls,  and  the  silence  seems  the  more  dreary  for  the  echo 
of  past  revelry  that  fancy  seems  to  hear.  In  one  of  the  lower 
rooms  are  frescoes  commemorating  the  visit  of  the  young  Don 
John  of  Austria,  the  hero  of  Lepanto,  to  the  then  Republic  of 
Genoa;  and  here  one  is  shown,  in  the  apartment  where  the 
City  Council  assembles,  a  fine  bust  of  (^olumbus,  and  in  a 
recess  beneath,  a  box  containnig  three  autograph  letters  and  an 
authenticated  copy  of  all  the  documents  connected  with  the 
honors  conferred  upon  him  by  the  sovereigns  of  Spain. 
Empty  honors  they  proved  to  be,  for  all  that  Spain  finally  gave 
him  was  a  grave,  and  that  not  in  the  country  which  his  genius 
had  enriched  and  made  glorious,  but  in  the  distant  Cuban  isle. 
One  of  these  letters  is  to  the  bank  of  St.  George,  transmitting 
his  will  (1502)  in  which  he  bequeathed  one-tenth  of  what  he 
possessed  to  that  institution,  and  a  subsequent  letter  to  Oderigo, 
his  Genoese  agent  in  Spain,  in  which  he  complained  that  the 
bank  had  never,  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  the  will.  How 
strangely  are  the  links  of  travel  taken  up,  and  at  what  long 
intervals!  Now  as  I  write,  it  is  but  a  few  months  since  I 
saw  in  the  Marine  Gallery  at  Madrid  the  charts  which  helped 
to  guide  Columbus  to  the  Xew  World,  models  of  the  wretched 
little  ships  which  Isabella  the  Catholic  purchased  with  her 
jewels,  and  an  original  portrait  of  the  great  admiral. 

In  the  palace  of  Brignole  Sale,  the  most  beautiful  that 
we  saw  in  Genoa,  is  a  tine  collection  of  paintings  which  gave 
us  a  foretaste  of  the  galleries  of  Florence  and  Rome.  I  partic- 
ularly remember  a  picture  of  Isaac  and  Ishmael  struggling 
together,  and  a  fine  figure  of  Hagar,  who  with  a  face  full  of 
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sorrowful  presentiment  of  evil  is  endeavoring  to  separate  them. 
In  this  palace  is  a  gorgeous  suite  of  saloons  bearing  the  names 
of  the  different  seasons,  and  the  ceilings  have  appropriate 
decorations.  In  the  Salu  deW  Invemo  the  central  fresco 
pleased  me  by  the  quaint  naivete  of  its  design.  There  are 
groups  of  childish  faces,  some  with  cheeks  distended  as  if 
blowing  with  all  their  strength,  and  figures  of  cherubs  holding 
clouds  in  their  hands,  from  which  the  snow  is  falling ; 
around  these  are  garlands  of  holly  and  Christmas  greens.  In 
another  sola  bearing  the  name  of  Vita  deW  Uomo  is  a  picture 
by  Guercino,  the  subject  of  which  is  startling  to  our  Protestant 
taste,  though,  as  we  afterwards  found,  of  frequent  occurrence 
in  the  galleries  of  the  great  Italian  cities.  Throned  amid 
clouds  is  a  figure  of  the  Almighty  with  wide-streaming  white 
hair,  looking  down  upon  a  world  upheld  by  an  angel ;  a  grand 
idea  perhaps,  but  belittling  in  its  conception  of  tlie  All- Wise 
Father,  clothing,  with  the  attributes  of  age,  Sim  to  whom 
"a  thousand  years  is  as  one  day."  Near  to  this,  in  the 'out- 
ward form  of  suffering  humanity,  is  "  Christ  bearing  the  Cross," 
by  Caracci,  and  a  painful  picture  of  Christ  sweating  blood,  by 
Carlo  Dolce.  In  another  apartment  are  several  portraits  by 
Van  Dyke.  I  remember  one  of  a  woman  in  a  stiff  ruff  and 
close  black  robe,  with  a  fan  in  her  hand ;  true  to  life,  I  felt  it 
must  have  been,  but  who  was  this  stately  dame,  and  what 
trouble  threw  such  a  shadow  over  her  brow  ?  There  are  also 
two  beautiful  portraits  of  a  former  Marquis  and  Marchioness 
Brignole  Sale,  he  on  horseback,  and  she  in  a  high  stiff  ruff  and 
dark  gown,  holding  a  rose  in  her  hand,  intended  by  the  gallant 
painter,  I  fancied,  as  a  delicate  tribute  to  the  sweet,  youthful 
loveliness  which  the  face  expresses.  Alas,  the  fair  form  and 
sweet  face  are  gone  now,  lying  beneath  a  ponderous  marble 
tomb  in  a  stately,  dim  cathedral  chapel,  and  the  rose  is  again 
symbolic,  telling 

"  How  smaU  a  part  of  time  she  shared 
Who  was  80  wondrous  sweet  and  fair." 

In  one  of  the  lower  apartments  of  this  palace  are  portraits 
of  the  Doges  who  had  been  members  of  the  Brignole  fwuly, 
and  the  model  of  a  monument  to  Columbus — a  most  living 
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piece  of  bronze.  Upon  the  deck  of  a  ship,  the  great  navigator 
is  standing,  pointing  toward  the  newly  discovered  land ;  behind 
him  is  the  figure  of  a  man  kneeling,  shading  his  eyes  with  his 
hand,  another  holds  a  cross,  while  a  third  with  clasped  hands  is 
looking  far  away. 

I  remember  little  of  the  cathedral,  save  the  singular  effect 
produced  by  the  mingling  of  black  and  white  marble  on  the 
faqade.  The  church  of  the  Annunziata,  built  by  a  powerful 
Genoese  family,  and  the  finest  in  the  city,  has  an  interior  ridily 
gilded,  and  sculptured  pillars  of  black  and  white  marble.  There 
is  a  celebrated  painting  of  the  Last  Supper  over  the  entrance, 
but  so  badly  placed  as  to  be  hardly  visible. 

In  one  of  our  drives  around  the  ramparts  we  came  to  the 
church  of  Santa  Maria  di  Carignano.  The  interior  is  richly 
ornamented  with  colored  marbles,  the  altar  is  of  variegated 
marble  and  bronze,  and  the  organ  gallery  elaborately  sculptured 
from  the  pure  white  stone.  This  church  is  built  in  the  form 
of  a  Greek  cross,  and  in  the  center  stand  four  collossal  statues 
of  white  marble,  two  by  Puget  and  two  by  David,  representing 
St.  Sebastian,  St.  John,  the  blessed  Alessandro  Sauli,  and  St.  Bar- 
tholomew. The  latter  is  represented  as  enduring  the  torture  of 
being  flayed  alive ;  the  details  are  too  truthful  for  the  eye  to 
rest  upon  without  horror.  St.  Sebastian  pierced  with  arrows 
is  less  painful,  though  life-like  in  the  quivering  agony  of  the 
flesh,  and  saint-like  in  the  holy  patience  of  the  countenance. 
From  the  tower  of  the  church  we  had  a  beautiful  view  of  the 
distant  hills,  shining  in  the  sun,  the  nearer  purple  ones  flecked 
with  white  villas,  and  lying  at  their  base  the  little  towns 
through  which  we  had  passed  in  our  journey  from  Nice.  For 
the  foreground  of  the  scene  was  the  blue  Mediterranean,  dotted 
with  white  sails  of  distant  ships.  Turning  to  the  other  side 
was  Genoa  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  and  over  all  arched  the  pure 
blue  of  an  Italian  sky. 

About  nine  miles  from  Genoa,  on  the  road  from  Nice,  lies 
Pegli,  where  is  the  famous  Pallavieini  villa,  said  to  be  one  of 
the  finest  in  Europe ;  five  millions  of  francs  have  been  expended 
in  decorating  the  house  and  grounds  with  every  conceivable 
ornament,  whether  curious  or  beautiful.  We  spent  nearly  a 
day  wandering  amid  its  varied  attractions.     The  house  itself  is 
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not  particularly  grand;  it  is  surrounded  by  marble  verandas 
from  which  we  descended  into  a  long  path  bordered  with  trees 
forming  an  arch  over  the  walk.  At  the  end  of  this  shaded 
avenue  is  a  curious  marble  fountain,  and,  a  short  distance 
beyond,  an  elegant  little  caf6  built  in  imitation  of  a  Pompeian 
villa,  also  of  white  marble,  and  encircled  by  a  veranda  with 
supporting  pillars  of  many  colored  stone.  We  ascended  the 
steps  and  saw  that  around  the  interior  were  niches  in  which 
statues  illustrative  of  the  scene  had  been  placed,  and  as  the 
windows  were  of  delicately  tinted  glass  the  effect  was  soft  and 
luxurious.  The  walls  were  frescoed  in  imitation  of  the  villas 
which  have  been  given  to  the  world  since  Pompeii  was  exhumed ; 
airy,  fantastic,  dancing  forms  telling  of  mirth  and  joyance. 
In  the  center  was  a  table  of  verd  antiqtce  holding  a  dainty 
coffee  service  of  ancient  design. 

Leaving  this  fairy-like  pleasure  house  we  passed  through  a 
rustic  arbor  covered  with  vines,  and  again  under  an  Arch  of 
Triumph  copied  from  ancient  Rome,  and  found  ourselves  sud- 
deiiiy  before  a  Swiss  ch&let  deep  among  the  trees;  within 
were  rustic  seats  and  tables  with  all  that  was  necessary  for  a  rural 
fete.  Beyond  the  chdlet  we  passed  on  with  occasional  glimpses 
of  sparkling  fountains,  to  find  ourselves  under  the  shade  of  a 
wide-spreading  cedar  of  Lebanon,  or  in  the  midst  of  rare 
plants  and  flowers  brought  from  every  land.  On  a  slight 
eminence  overlooking  the  grounds  stands  a  feudal  tower,  round 
and  turreted ;  within,  a  complete  house,  reading  rooms,  apart- 
ments for  the  toilet,  parlors,  and  kitchen.  Ascending  a  winding 
flight  of  stairs  we  came  to  a  room  at  the  top  of  the  tower 
cushioned  with  satin,  and  called  a  conversation  room,  from 
which  we  stepped  out  into  the  surrounding  balcony  and  looked 
upon  a  wide-spreading  prospect,  bright  and  varied,  and  embrac- 
ing the  flashing  sea. 

As  if  there  were  still  something  wanting  in  this  splendid 
domain,  art  had  rivaled  nature  and  produced  a  grotto  where 
the  fairies  need  not  scorn  to  dwell.  This  has  been  hewn  from 
the  living  rock,  and  stalactites,  brought  from  Sicily  and  various 
parts  of  Italy,  hang  pendant  from  the  roof.  The  guide  lighted 
a  taper,  and  winding  in  and  out  through  labyrinthine  passages 
we  soon  caught  glimpses  of  a  stream,  in  the  broadest  part  of 
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which,  where  the  light  dimly  penetrated,  were  gaily  decorated 
boats  awaiting  our  pleasure.  We  entered  one  of  these  and 
glided  out  into  the  sunlight,  feeling  as  though  we  had  for  a 
moment  invaded  fairy  land.  In  the  center  of  the  lake  upon 
whose  bosom  we  now  found  ourselves,  stood  a  white  marble 
temple  of  circular  form ;  around  it  were  Tritons  blowing  shells, 
from  which  the  water  fell  in  sparkling  streams.  On  we  went, 
between  green  banks  and  under  graceful  bridges,  while  from 
beneath  the  trees  rose  Turkish  kiosques  and  Chinese  pagodas, 
minaret  and  depending  roof  glittering  in  the  sun.  The  boat 
slowly  approached  the  shore  and  we  alighted  before  a  small 
building  shut  in  by  windows  of  colored  glass ;  the  floor  was  of 
mosaic  and  the  table  in  the  center  of  verd  antique  on  a  ped- 
estal of  richly  wrought  white  marble.  *  Here  were  books  and 
pamphlets,  and  the  apartment  was  known  as  the  "  library."  At 
the  side  of  this  building  hung  a  gracefully  formed  swing,  the 
ropes  of  crimson  silk,  and  the  seat  a  gilded  chariot.  In  the 
extensive  gardens  were  nmnerous  conservatories  and  hot-houses 
filled  with  rare  fruits  and  flowers — ^there  were  palms  from 
Africa,  brilliant  flowering  shrubs  from  China,  and  India  rubber 
trees  from  Brazil. 

In  leaving  this  enchanted  region  we  passed  through  groves 
of  orange  trees,  where  amid  the  grass  the  yellow  fruit  lay 
glowing,  and  so  out  into  the  picturesque  clamorous  poverty  of 
an  Italian  town.  The  beggars  as  they  crowded  about  reminding 
us,  after  what  we  had  seen,  of  evil  spirits  hovering  about  the 
gates  of  Eden. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

DEPARTURE  FROM  GENOA — JOURNEY  TO  NAPLES — FIRST  SIGHT 
OF  THE  CITY — IMPRESSIONS  ON  LANDING — STREET  SIGHTS 
THE  DAY  BEFORE  CHRISTMAS — CHRISTMAS  DAY — VISIT  TO 
VESUVIUS — VISIT  TO   POMPEII. 

Of  all  the  Italian  cities  which  we  visited,  there  was  not  one 
which  oflfered  fewer  attractionfi  for  a  lengthened  stay  than 
Genoa.  Its  great  features  can  be  realized  in  a  day  as  well  as 
in  a  residence  of  four  weeks,  and  perhaps  as  well  remembered. 
There  are  no  fine  galleries  in  which  to  while  away  the  hours ; 
no  parks  where  on  pldlasant  evenings  the  band  plays ;  silence 
and  the  gloom  of  the  Past  brood  over  many  of  the  streets  and 
affect  the  visitor  with  a  strange,  depressing  influence.  The 
climate  also  was  extremely  variable  during  our  stay ;  days  of 
balmy  softness  alternating  with  rain  and  cold,  sharp  winds; 
and  for  an  invalid  these  changes  are  peculiarly  trying.  It  was, 
therefore,  without  regret  that  we  embarked  on  the  steamer  for 
Naples,  on  the  evening  of  the  2l8t  of  December.  There  were 
many  English  on  board ;  some  going  to  Rome  for  the  festivities 
of  Christmafi,  others,  like  ourselves,  bound  for  more  southern 
regions.  Among  the  passengers  were  a  Gennan  baron  and  his 
wife,  each  fifteen  years  of  age,  as  some  one  informed  us.  They 
were  accompanied  by  the  mother  of  the  baron,  a  wonderfeil 
woman  who  took  snuff  and  spoke  seven  languages,  conversing 
alternately  in  German,  French,  and  English,  with  ease  and 
fluency ;  she  especially  delighted  to  talk  with  an  old  Scotchman 
about  botany,  more  to  her  satisfaction  apparently  than  to  his. 

We  spent  the  day  of  the  22d  in  the  harbor  of  Leghorn.  The 
number  of  passengers  was  here  increased  by  the  arrival  of  an 
English  lord,  whose  sole  subject  of  conversation  seemed  to  be 
the  shameful  manner  in  which  he  had  been  clieated  at  Florence. 
He  was  by  no  means  a  rare  example,  but  rather  one  of  a  large 
class  who  lose  the  loveliness  of  the  fairest  portions  of  Europe 
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in  grumbling  over  the  inevitable  annoyances  of  travel.  I  have 
frequently  met  with  persons  whose  sole  impressions  of  a  place 
were  formed  from  the  comforts  or  discomforts  of  the  hotel 
where  they  had  lodged — these  being  favorable  or  the  contrary, 
according  as  the  landlord  had  proved  honest  or  unfair  in  his  deal- 
ings with  them.  Of  what  avail  is  all  the  beauty  of  these  fair  re- 
gions, if  it  finds  no  echo  in  the  beholder's  heart ;  if  it  does  not 
possess  the  power  to  elevate  the  mind  and  ennoble  the  thoughts  ? 

On  the  23d,  we  were  at  Civita  Yecchia,  the  port  of  Rom^. 
These  small  steamers  spend  most  of  the  day  in  port,  leaving 
before  sunset;  as  we  expected  to  visit  somewhat  later  the 
various  points  at  which  we  stopped,  we  did  not  think  it  worth 
while  to  go  on  shore  during  the  brief  periods  of  the  steamer's 
delay. 

On  the  morning  of  the  24th  we  were  called  at  daybreak,  for 
we  were  approaching  the  city  of  Naples.  Dressing  hastily,  we 
soon  reached  the  deck,  and  at  once  realized  the  singular 
beauty  of  the  scene  before  us.  Directly  in  front  was  Vesuvius 
with  lines  of  lurid  fire  glowing  along  its  side ;  at  our  left  the 
curve  of  the  bay,  and  the  city  with  countless  lights  twinkling 
from  the  sides  and  at  the  base  of  its  amphitheatre  of  hills. 
Above  us  shone  the  waning  moon  and  fading  stars,  while  over 
the  hill  tops  the  first  flush  of  dawn  was  faintly  gleaming. 
Whenever  I  think  of  Naples  it  is  as  I  first  beheld  it,  a  delicate 
impression  which  the  glow  and  wondrous  coloring  with  which 
I  afterwards  became  so  familiar,  have  never  been  able  to 
obliterate. 

One's  first  ideas  of  the  city,  after  landing,  are  not  apt  to  be 
flattering.  The  absence  of  architectural  beauty,  the  want  of 
cleanliness  everywhere,  and  the  crowds  of  lazzaroni  with  their 
importunate  appeals  for  charity,  do  not  dispose  the  stranger 
to  pronounce  in  its  favor.  There  are  few  fine  churches  to  give 
dignity  to  the  streets  by  their  quiet  grandeur,  few  palaces  of 
rare  and  rich  adornment,  and  at  first  the  eye  seeking  some 
striking  object  that  shall  satisfy,  wanders  until  it  rests  with 
relief  on  the  old  castle  of  St.  Elmo,  crowning  a  height  above 
the  city.  But  how  quickly  are  these  imperfections  forgotten 
in  the  beauty  of  the  bay,  its  curved  shores,  dotted  with  white 
towns  and  villas,  the  islands  of  Capri  and  Ischia,  blue  and 
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wondrouflly  soft  in  the  distance,  and  the  dark  sides  of  Vesuvius 
•where  at  night  fires  glow,  and  by  day  smoke  rises  as  from 
a  huge  furnace,  the  wonder  and  terror  of  beholder.  The 
beauties  of  these  surroundings  it  is  impossible  to  exaggerate. 
Though  familiar  from  childhood  with  this  region  by  descrip- 
tion, how  defective  word-painting  when  put  to  the  test  of 
actual  realization  I  One  essays  in  vain  to  reproduce  on  paper 
the  features  of  such  a  scene.  He  speaks  of  the  curve  of  the  bay, 
the  coloring  of  the  skies,  the  blue  of  the  distant  islands,  the 
lurid  glow  of  Vesuvius,  and  faithful  memory  proves  that  no 
pen  is  adequate  to  tell  of  the  perfect  grace  that  rounds  these 
shores,  and  that  even  an  artist's  pencil  cannot  find  color  soft 
enough  to  paint  the  blue  of  the  sky,  which  seems  to  deepen 
inward  to  depths  that  bewilder  and  afhaze,  and  that  no  art  has 
yet  been  discovered  which  can  represent  the  impalpable  shifting 
haze  which  hovers  over  those  islands,  tantalizing  the  beholder 
like  the  phantasms  of  a  dream.  And  though  he  give  the  outline 
of  Vesuvius,  with  the  lurid  light  nightly  streaming  forth,  can 
he  depict  the  villages  as  they  seem  to  cling  about  the  monster's 
feet,  as  if  imploring  mercy  ? — can  he  throw  over  all,  that  atmos- 
phere of  dreamy  repose  which  seems  to  know  that  danger  exists, 
but  is  too  much  in  love  with  it  to  tremble  ? — or  can  he  infuse 
into  his  description  that  mysterious  quality  of  the  air,  which 
like  the  touch  of  Midas  seems  to  transmute  even  the  commonest 
objects  into  miracles  of  loveliness  ?  No,  the  Italians  feel  the 
charm  of  this  panorama  when  they  say,  "  See  Naples  and  die," 
but  well  has  it  been  added,  "See  Naples  and  live,"  for  its 
beauty  is  a  new  revelation  of  the  wondrous  wealth  which 
Nature  has  in  store  for  those  who  love  her. 

We  arrived  the  day  before  Christmas,  and  the  streets  were 
literally  swarming  with  lazzaroni^  of  whom  at  the  time  there 
were  said  to  be  nearly  forty  thousand  in  the  city.  It  was  the 
custom  to  open  the  alms  houses  and  retreats  of  this  wretched 
class  of  humanity  on  this  day,  and  if  our  carriage  stopped  for  a 
moment  it  was  besieged  by  these  unhappy  beings,  who  obtruded 
on  our  sight  every  deformity  with  which  they  had  been  cursed, 
'or,  as  they  considered,  blessed,  as  a  means  of  extorting  money 
from  our  pity  or  disgust.  The  extent  of  deformity  and  disease 
exhibited  by  these  beggars  bafiles  description,  and  as  if  their 
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afflictions  did  not  arise  in  a  sufficient  degree  from  natural 
causes,  the  limbs  of  the  children  are  often  mutilated,  and  their 
eyes  covered  with  bandages  till  sight  is  extinct.  Such  a  deform- 
ity is  frequently  the  sole  dependence  of  a  family.  The  persist- 
ence of  these  beggars  is  alone  equaled  by  their  loathsomeness, 
and  if,  anxious  to  escape  from  such  spectacles,  we  threw  a  coin 
to  the  applicants,  instantly  a  swarm  more  terrible  than  the  first 
gathered  about,  from  which  the  utmost  speed  of  our  horses 
could  hardly  deliver  us.  Had  it  not  been  for  this  annoyance 
the  scene  before  us  would  have  been  pleasing  and  picturesque. 
Every  shrine  of  the  Virgin  was  decked  with  flowers  and  illum- 
inated with  burning  lamps ;  and  peasants  in  the  gaily  colored 
dress  of  the  mountain  villages  were  buying  and  selling  fruit 
piled  up  in  the  form  of  the  papal  tiara,  and  flowers  wrought 
into  crosses,  and  garlands,  and  singular  and  fantastic  forms. 
This  floral  wealth  delights  and  surprises  the  visitor  from  a 
northern  clime,  and  yet  it  is  but  the  outgrowth  of  a  region 
which  Nature  in  her  kindliest  mood  has  adorned  and  called 
her  own.  Wliy  is  it  that  in  such  favored  localities,  where  all 
that  is  natural  is  so  exquisitely  lovely,  man  should  so  often  be 
found  in  so  vile  a  form  ?  And  yet  has  it  not  been  so  since 
from  the  gates  of  Eden  flashed  the  flaming  sword,  lighting  up 
the  retreating  path  of  those  who  brought  us  "  all  our  woe." 

The  following  day  was  Christmas.  Early  in  the  morning 
we  drove  to  the  Church  of  St.  Francis,  which  is  especially 
under  the*  patronage  of  royalty,  to  hear  the  music,  and  after- 
wards to  the  cathedral  to  witness  the  ceremony  of  High  Mass. 
The  great  attraction  centered  in  a  cardinal  who  honored  the 
occasion  with  his  presence.  He  came  into  the  cathedral  sur- 
rounded by  a  throng  of  priests  of  different  degrees,  and,  as  he 
passed  along,  the  women  knelt  and  kissed  the  hem  of  his  robe. 
We  had  never  before  seen  any  such  striking  exhibition  of  the 
veneration  with  which  the  clergy  are  treated  in  Roman  Cath- 
olic countries,  and  it  produced  a  feeling  of  mingled  wonder 
and  pity.  The  music  from  the  organ  galleries  was  very  fine, 
and  the  effect  produced  by  the  instrument  and  choir  of  one 
gallery  answering  those  of  the  other,  through  the  long  aisles  of 
the  cathedral,  was  singularly  pleasing.  During  a  part  of  the 
elaborate  service,  a  priest  took  the  white  robe  from  the  car- 
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dinal  and  invested  him  with  purple  and  ermine ;  then  the  two 
gave  each  other  the  kiss  of  peace,  which  seemed  to  be  simply 
falling  on  each  other's  necks,  in  a  manner  not  in  the  least 
graceful,  and  the  ceremony  came  to  an  end,  the  cardinal 
leaving  the  cathedral,  his  train  upheld  by  inferior  priests,  and 
benignly  blessing  the  kneeling  multitude  as  he  passed. 

These  were  the  first  days  of  ^month  spent  in  this  glorious 
region.  Our  apartments  overlooked  the  Villa  Keale,  from 
which  we  were  separated  by  the  broad  Chiaia,  and  we  never 
tired  of  the  beautiful  picture  before  us,  which,  although  it  may 
be  taken  in  by  the  eye  at  a  glance,  grows  upon  the  imagination 
continually.  It  may  be  because  of  the  mingling  of  still  and 
active  life  along  the  shore,  where  the  lazzaroni  lie  all  day  in 
the  sun  stretched  on  the  sand,  and  red-capped  fishermen  con- 
tinually come  and  go— now  moving  their  light  boats  to  the 
beach,  now  floating  away  in  the  gleaming  sunlight  across  the 
track  of  some  outward  bound  steamer.  And  Vesuvius  to  the 
last  is  the  same  enigma,  fascinating  as  only  a  gigantic  irrespon- 
sible force  powerful  for  evil  can !  Naples  without  Vesuvius 
would  be  more  charming,  but  with  Vesuvius  the  panorama  is 
complete.  What  poetry  clusters  about  these  shores ;  what  a  field 
is  here  for  wonder  and  conjecture  1  Here  lie  Pompeii  and 
Herculaneum,  which  for  seventeen  hundred  years  slept  for- 
gotten, and  there  is  the  instrument  of  their  destruction  still 
emitting  its  baleful  fires,  still  sending  aloft  through  the  dreamy 
noontides  the  column  of  smoke,  which  often  seems  to  assume 
the  pine  tree's  form,  chronicled  by  the  younger  Pliny  as  one 
of  the  phenomena  of  the  volcano  a  few  hours  before  Pompeii 
ceased  to  be. 

During  our  stay  at  Naples,  Vesuvius,  to  our  great  satisfac- 
tion, was  in  an  active  state  of  eruption.  Every  day  some  new 
account  of  its  ravages  reached  us;  the  lava  had  caused  the 
inhabitants  of  one  village  to  take  flight,  and  fears  were  enter- 
tained that  a  course  of  destruction  unknown  for  years  had  been 
inaugurated.  Parties  of  travelers  were  constantly  making 
excursions  thither,  and  returning  full  of  startling  descriptions 
of  the  singular  splendor  of  the  spectacle.  Tempted  by  these 
various  accounts  we  left,  our  hotel  one  fine  afternoon  early  in 
January,  driving  to  Resina  and  thence  to  the  Hermitage,  about 
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half  way  up  the  uioiintain's  side.  The  latter  part  of  our  ride 
was  up  a  steep  winding  path,  filled  with  masses  of  jagged 
black  lava,  which  must  have  been  very  trying  to  the  feet,  out 
this  did  not  prevent  swarms  of  bare-footed  beggars  from  pur- 
suing the  carriage,  with  their  usual  clamor  for  haiocchi.  At 
the  Hermitage  we  left  the  carriage  and  entered  the  little 
building,  the  residence  of  a  solitary  individual  who  gave  us 
some  hard  brown  bread  and  a  bottle  of  the  celebrated  Lacrima 
Christi  wine,  made  from  grapes  growing  upon  the  sloping  sides 
of  the  volcano.  From  their  proximity  to  the  fires  of  Vesuvius 
one  mighjb  fancy  that  the  grapes  would  have  absorbed  some- 
thing of  the  quality  of  the  region,  but  the  wine  was  sour  and 
weak,  and  the  crust  which  we  ate  with  it  failed  to  render  it 
more  palatable. 

We  remained  at  the  Hermitage  until  the  shades  of  evening 
began  to  deepen,  and  then  walked  across  the  lava  which 
stretched  out  in  ridges,  and  fields  of  black  cinders,  frequently 
so  hot  as  to  be  almost  painful  to  step  upon.  As  the  shadows 
grew  more  dense,  streams  of  melted  lava  emitted  their  baleful 
light,  slowly  coursing  down  the  mountain's  side.  We  ap- 
proached this  fiery  mass  as  closely  as  we  dare3,  till  the  hot 
sulphurous  air  blew  upon  our  faces,  and  the  dark  red  glow 
lighted  up  the  figures  of  a  crowd  of  half-clothed,  desperate 
looking  beggars  who  still  followed  us,  until  they  appeared  like 
demons  exulting  in  the  scene  of  destruction  before  them.  As 
the  burning  torrent  surged  along,  the  lava  assumed  curious  and 
fantastic  shapes,  now  taking  the  likeness  of  a  wolfs  head  with 
horrid  yawning  jaws,  then  fashioning  itself  into  wreathing 
serpents,  and  hideous  demoniacal  forms,  and  again  imitating  the 
graceful  curves  of  plants  and  flowers.  For  some  time  I  anx- 
iously watched  a  beautiful  tapering  tree  which  niust  have  been 
of  at  least  thirty  years'  growth.  I  vainly  hoped  that  some 
obst^le  might  divert  the  course  of  the  lava  and  save  the  arrowy 
trunk  and  wide-spreading  branches,  but  the  fire  came  sweeping 
on  as  if  greedy  for  its  prey ;  a  moment  before  it  reached  the 
roots  the  leaves  withered  before  that  scorching  breath,  and  then, 
hissing  joyfully,  the  flames  gilded  it,  and  swept  along,  leaving 
only  a  blackened  trunk.  It  reminded  me  of  some  savage  hy- 
dra-headed monster,  whose  noisome  breath  carries  desolation 
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with  it,  but  there  was  no  power  at  hand,  as  in  the  mythological 
story,  to  stay  its  destructive  force.  We  watched  this  over- 
powering spectacle  till  our  eyes  ached  with  the  glare,  and  then 
turned  from  it  into  the  darkness  of  the  night,  feeling  that  we 
had  been  gazing  "  into  the  mouth  of  hell." 

Returning  to  the  Hermitage,  we  entered  the  carriage  and 
turned  our 'faces  to  where  the  twinkling  lights  of  Naples 
welcomed  us  back  to  the  living,  with  a  nervous  dread  lest  the 
figure  of  a  half-dressed  beggar,  who  darted  and  leaped  over  the 
sharp  encrusted  lava  of  the  road,  crying  out  for  haioechi^  might 
be  some  emissary  from  the  infernal  regions  sent  to  bear  us 
back.  We  drove  rapidly — ^for  the  Neapolitans  have  no  concep- 
tion of  any  pace  less  than  utmost  speed — through  Kesina,  built 
upon  the  lava  beneath  which  Herculaneum  is  buried,  and 
Portici,  fiito  the  long,  dusty  street  of  Torre  del  Greco,  and  so 
around  the  curving  shore  into  the  bustle  and  crowd  of  Naples ; 
then  along  the  broad  Chiaia,  whence  we  could  see  the  lurid 
light  which  Vesuvius  flashed  upon  the  quiet  bosom  of  the  bay, 
and  on  to  our  hotel  and  the  rest  sorely  needed  after  the  strange, 
exciting  scene  which  we  had  witnessed. 

It  was  not  long  after  our  ascent  of  Vesuvius  that  we  visited 
the  ruins  of  Pompeii.  A  railroad  has  been  constructed  the 
entire  distance  from  Naples,  but  not  liking  the  idea  of  rushing 
up  to  this  city  of  silence  in  a  noisy  train,  we  drove  there  and 
alighted  at  the  Street  of  the  Tombs.  I  doubt  if  in  all  Europe 
there  is  a  spot  around  which  such  strange  interest  centers  as 
about  the  city  of  Pompeii,  given  to  the  light  in  this  advanced 
stage  of  the  world's  progress,  after  a  sleep  of  seventeen  hun- 
dred years.  Here  it  lay  undiscovered  and  forgotten  for  so 
many  centuries.  The  vines  and  grass  grew  over  its  sepulchre 
as  if  there  were  to  be  no  awakening ;  the  tide  of  human  life 
and  human  interests  surged  on,  and  Pompeii,  whose  name 
existed  it  is  true,  but  only  as  those  of  the  Cities  of  the  Plain, 
was  lying  entombed  almost  within  sight  of  the  great  city  of 
Neapolis.  It  seems  strange  that  the  curiosity  of  the  neighbor- 
ing people  should  not  have  been  aroused  by  the  many  unmis- 
takable evidences  which  existed  of  a  buried  city,  and  that  with 
such  evidences  around  them  they  should  not  have  discovered  long 
before  that  it  was  the  lost  Pompeii.     It  is  said  that  the  great 
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walk  of  the  theatre  were  never  wholly  covered,  and  that  in  1502 
an  architect  employed  in  constructing  an  aqueduct,  carried  its 
channel  under  the  city,  traversing  many  of  the  largest  build- 
ings, and  more  than  a  mile  of  its  surface.  Yet  no  curiosity 
seems  to  have  been  excited  by  this  circumstance,  and  so 
Pompeii  slumbered  on  till  1748,  when  a  countryman,  while 
sinking  a  well,  came  upon  a  painted  chamber,  and  so  the  truth 
flashed  upon  the  minds  of  the  eighteenth  century,  creating  an 
interest  which  deepens  with  each  new  discovery  of  statue,  or 
painting,  or  other  relic  of  that  strange  Past. 

Why  did  so  fearful  a  judgment  fall  upon  this  fair  city  ? — for 
fair  it  must  have  been,  rich  in  a  civilization,  which,  if  less 
refined  than  that  of  Kome,  was  voluptuous  and  splendid  in  the 
extreme-  Why  was  it  suddenly  swept  out  of  existence  just  as 
the  new  light,  which  emanated  from  a  lowly  band  iti  distant 
Judea,  was  dawning  over  the  world  ?  Was  it  for  a  depth  of 
wickedness  beyond  what  we  can  imagine,  that  God's  anger 
descended  in  those  waves  of  fire?  Who  can  tell  for  what 
crime  the  city  perished,  for  true  it  is  that  the  excavators  have 
com^  upon  evidences  of  a  most  voluptuous  and  sinful  society, 
whose  reckless  iniquities  may  have  drawn  forth  the  vengeance 
of  Heaven,  even  as  did  the  Cities  of  the  Plain. 

We  alighted  at  the  Street  of  the  Tombs,  and  were  instantly  sur- 
rounded by  beggars  and  guides,  terms  which  in  many  parts  of 
Italy  are  synonymous.  We  chose  the  least  disagreeable  of  these 
to  act  as  our  cicerone^  and  four  more  as  bearers  for  the  chairs 
in  which  two  of  our  party  were  to  make  the  tour  of  the  ruins. 
If  it  were  possible  to  dispense  altogether  with  these  local 
guides,  the  impression  left  upon  the  mind  by  many  of  the  beau- 
tiful and  historic  scenes  of  Europe  would  be  that  of  unalloyed 
pleasure,  but,  mingled  with  the  wonder  and  deep  interest  which 
the  recollection  of  Pompeii  always  awaken  is  a  ludicrous 
picture  of  the  rapid  way  in  which  the  guide  and  chair  bearers 
conducted  us  through  the  narrow,  silent  streets,  suddenly  drop- 
ping the  chairs  at  any  point  of  interest  and  introducing  us  to 
temples  and  amphitheatres,  scarcely  giving  us  time  to  grasp 
what  was  before  us,  in  their  eagerness  to  perform  the  same 
service  for  other  travelers  who  might  arrive  at  a  later  hour. 

The  impressions  left  by  a  single  visit  to  Pompeii  cannot  but 
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be  confused.  There  is  a  feeling  of  disappointment  at  tbe 
want  of  grandeur  in  the  ruins,  for  as  the  buildings  were  prin- 
cipally of  brick,  stuccoed,  there  is  a  bizarre  character  given  to 
their  remains,  which  had  they  been  of  stone  and  massive  mason 
work,  would  have  been  grand  even  in  their  decay.  The  Street 
of  the  Tombs  is  exceedingly  narrow,  as  are  all  the  streets  in 
Pompeii,  there  being  only  space  enough  for  one  chariot  to 
pass,  and  worn  in  the  lava  pavement  are  plainly  visible  the 
ruts  made  by  those  chariot  wheels,  whose  echoes  died  away 
eighteen  hundred  years  ago.  The  tombs  on  either  side  of  this 
street  are  in  every  variety  of  form,  and  we  saw  several  partly 
finished ;  blocks  of  marble,  and  shafts  of  stone  lie  beside  the 
road,  left  there  by  the  workmen  until  the  morrow,  which  rose 
BO  fearfully  over  the  doomed  city.  The  small  size  of  the 
houses,  and  the  contracted  arrangement  of  their  interiors,  are 
surprising  to  our  eyes  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  give  us 
the  idea  of  a  people  who  merely  played  at  life ;  the  gardens, 
ornamented  with  statues  and  fountains,  are  scarcely  larger  than 
an  ordinary  room  in  a  modem  house ;  in  fact  everything  con- 
nected with  the  domestic  architecture  of  Pompeii  points  to  a 
life  into  which  home  enjoyments,  such  as  we  understand  them 
to-day,  entered  but  little.  The  sleeping  apartments  scarcely 
larger  than  a  closet,  and  in  many  instances  without  otheF 
aperture  than  the  door  for  the  admission  of  light  and  air,  and 
connecting,  as  they  did,  with  the  central  court,  tell  of  a  mild, 
delicious  climate,  in  which  sleep  could  be  wooed  far  more 
delightfully  in  the  open  air.  Everything  about  the  life  of  the 
ancient  Pompeians  had  a  reference  to  luxury  and  indolent 
enjoyment.  The  roofs  of  the  houses  were  flat,  and  converted 
into  terraces  where  vines  and  flowers  must  have  grown  in 
beautiful  luxuriance,  and  here  the  beauties  of  this  ancient  city 
may  have  loved  to  walk,  looking  out  upon  the  sunny  sea. 

None  of  the  houses  had  chimneys,  and  no  apparatus  for 
heating  them  has  been  discovered.  In  some  of  the  frescoes  is 
represented  the  classic  brazier,  to  this  day  the  torment  of  many 
a  traveler,  who,  on  his  arrival  in  Naples,  forgets  that  the  sunny 
sky  can  be  overcast,  or  the  warm  air  chilled  by  piercing  winds, 
until  experience  proves  to  him  the  contrary,  and  he  sits  shivering 
over  the  classic  tripod,  whose  antiquity  of  form  compensates  but 
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poorly  for  its  want  of  heat-imparting  power.  In  strong  con- 
trast to  the  contracted  dwelling  houses  are  the  amphitheatre, 
capable  of  holding  ten  thousand  spectators,  and  the  two  smaller 
theatres  which  have  been  discovered  in  the  fourth  part  of  the 
city  already  exhumed,  and  also  the  great  size  of  the  ruins  of 
the  public  baths.  The  ancient  dwellers  in  this  city  filled  their 
miniature  dwellings  with  objects  of  art  and  luxury,  crowding 
their  walls  with  frescoes  of  dainty  and  voluptuous  forms,  and 
surrounding  themselves  with  fountains  and  gardens,  but  finding 
their  greatest  enjoyment  in  the  refreshing  atmosphere  of  the 
baths,  or  the  cruel  exhibitions  of  the  amphitheatre. 

Of  all  the  buildings,  little  more  remains  than  the  outlines  of 
their  forms ;  all  the  treasures  of  art  which  adorned  them  have 
been  removed  to  the  Museum  at  Naples.  The  frescoes  which 
still  remain  in  some  of  the  houses  are  fast  losing  their  brilliancy, 
for  the  ashes  and  scoriae  which  hid  them  from  view  preserved 
fresh  and  bright  their  coloring,  which  is  now  fast  fading  under 
exposure  to  the  open  air  and  sunlight. 

The  only  house  of  three  stories  yet  discovered  is  the  Villa  of 
Diomedes.  In  this  building  are  sleeping  apartments,  bathing 
rooms,  and  a  dining  hall,  where  the  frescoes  represent  gay  and 
joyous  scenes.  In  an  alcove,  which  once  contained  perfumes,  a 
crystal  jar  was  found,  filled  with  rouge,  a  strange  relic  of 
human  vanity,  which  has  outlived  so  many  centuries  the  fair 
face  to  which  it  may  once  have  imparted  its  rosy  flush.  There 
were  galleries  and  balconies  into  which  the  apartments  of  the 
women  opened,  and  a  subterranean  passage,  where  several 
skeletons  were  found;  one  of  these  was  evidently  that  of  a 
woman  of  rank,  from  the  jewels  discovered  near  it,  and  in 
the  ashes  and  scorise  which  have  hardened  on  the  walls,  the 
rounded  outline  of  a  female  figure,  evidently  in  early  youth 
is  still  visible.  Even  at  this  late  day  one  shudders  at  the 
fearful  fate  of  this  woman;  in  this  dark  gallery,  blinded  by 
the  descending  ashes,  shut  oflF  from  all  escape,  after  these  ages 
pity  is  still  the  predominant  feeling ;  pity  for  youth  and  beauty, 
"  which,  had  it  lived  out  its  brief  day,  would  have  been  almost 
as  many  years  faded."  In  this  subterranean  passage  were 
many  other  skeletons,  one  clasping  a  bag  of  gold ;  on  the  arms 
and  necks  of  others  were  jewels,  proving  them  to  have  been 
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persons  of  rank.  Two  childish  forms  were  also  found;  and 
it  is  said  that  on  the  skulls  of  these  there  was  fair  hair. 
It  is  supposed  that,  after  suflFocation  took  place,  this  cellar  was 
inundated  with  a  fine  alluvium  which  hardened  upon  the  bodies 
and  took  casts  of  their  forms,  and  even  of  the  texture  of  their 
garments. 

To  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  dwellings  of  this  people  a  visit 
to  Pompeii  is  necessary,  but  the  paintings  and  statuary  with 
which  they  were  filled,  the  exquisite  forms  into  which  even 
the  commonest  articles  were  modeled,  and  which  modem  skill 
is  trying  to  reproduce,  have  all  been  removed  to  the  Museum 
^t  Naples,  and  a  morning  spent  there  will  be  far  more  satisfac- 
tory, in  the  impressions  gained  of  the  manners  and  mode  of  life 
of  the  Pompeians,  than  the  same  length  of  time  passed  in  the 
ruined,  deserted  streets  of  the  city  itself. 

Looking  back  to  our  visit  to  the  ruined  city  there  are  recol- 
lections of  the  prisons,  long,  narrow  buildings,  lighted  only  by 
small,  grated  windows,  where  the  skeletons  of  men  were  found, 
the  leg  bones  encircled  with  shackles ;  miserable  beings  who 
were  forgotten  amid  the  noise,  and  darkness,  and  confusion. 
There  are,  also,  ruins  of  temples  to  the  heathen  gods,  containing 
altars,  and  near  to  these,  curious  enclosures,  supposed  to  have 
contained  the  victims  for  the  sacrifice.  One  of  these  temples, 
bearing  the  name  of  Neptune,  is  situated  on  an  elevation,  and, 
judging  from  the  remains  of  massive  Doric  columns,  must  have 
formed  a  striking  object  from  the  bay.  The  view  from  this 
spot  is  extremely  fine,  commanding  La  Cava,  the  promontory 
of  Cape  Minerva,  and  the  blue  outline  of  Capri.  In  the  sub- 
terranean chambers  of  this  temple  were  found  the  skeletons  of 
several  priests,  supposed  to  be  such  from  the  ornaments  they 
wore,  and  a  sacrificial  knife  lying  near  them.  Perhaps  at  the 
moment  of  the  city's  destruction  they  were  oflfering  sacrifices  to 
appease  the  anger  of  their  false  gods. 

There  are  remains  of  triumphal  arches,  with  shattered  col- 
umns, and  dainty  villas,  where  bright,  graceful  frescoes  still 
meet  the  eye  with  aU  their  original  freshness  and  color ;  figures 
of  light,  joyous  dancing  girls,  sadly  mock  the  desolation  of  the 
present  scene,  and  evidences  of  a  spirit  of  pleasantry  are  found, 
which  strike  the  observer  drearily.     Before  what  is  called  the 
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House  of  the  Tragic  Poet,  is  a  dog,  in  mosaic,  with  the  inscrip- 
tion, beneath  it,  Ca/ve  Cajiem  (beware  the  dog),  and  in  the 
house  of  the  Vestals,  at  the  threshold,  also  in  mosaic,  is  the 
word  Salve  (welcome).  I  remember  also  a  well  of  great  depth, 
near  the  House  of  the  Physician  (so-called,  from  the  instruments 
found  within  it)  the  sides  of  which  were. unbroken,  and  the 
tender  plant  called  maiden's  hair  fringed  the  stones. 

We  walked  through  the  amphitheatre,  and,  climbing  the 
moss-grown  seats,  looked  down  upon  the  arena;  opposite  us 
were  the  entrance  ways  for  the  gladiators  and  the  wild  beasts, 
and  at  one  side  a  narrow  passage  through  which  the  dead  were 
removed,  and  as  we  mused  we  pictured  some  saintly  martyr, 
through  whose  quivering  form  the  savage  beasts  had  "  rent  a 
passage  for  his  soul,"  and  thought  that  for  crimes  such  as  this, 
God's  anger  had  been  kindled  and  the  judgment  sent. 

Every  traveler  must  feel  surprise  at  the  distance  which  inter- 
venes between  Pompeii  and  Vesuvius,  for,  from  the  present  aspect 
of  the  volcano,  the  destruction  of  the  city  would  seem  to  have 
been  impossible ;  but  history  tells  us  that  great  natural  changes 
have  taken  place  since  that  period.  The  eruption  which  destroyed 
the  city  broke  down  the  entire  side  of  the  mountain  which 
now  lies  nearest  the  sea,  leaving  as  the  only  remnant  of  the 
ancient  crater,  a  ridge  which  bears  the  name  of  la  Pedamerv- 
tina,  and  a  portion  of  the  wall  which  encircles  part  of  the  new 
cone. 

The  situation  of  Pompeii  was  extremely  beautiful ;  on  rising 
ground  of  the  Campania,  and  laved  on  two  sides  by  the  sea,  far 
out  upon  the  bosom  of  the  bay  its  white  walls  gleamed,  beacons 
to  the  homeward  bound. 

But  one-fourth  of  the  area  of  the  ancient  city  had  been 
excavated  at  the  time  of  our  visit ;  since  then  the  new  govern- 
ment of  Naples  is  giving  to  the  world  the  treasures  which  had 
been  so  long  hidden  d^ep  beneath  the  earth.  It  was  formerly 
the  custom  to  honor  any  royal  visitor  to  Naples  by  an  excursion 
to  Pompeii.  Workmen  were  employed  to  excavate  a  certain 
portion  of  the  city,  and  whatever  was  discovered  at  this  time 
was  presented  to  the  guest  of  the  king.  For  us  the  limit  of 
excavation  was  indicated  by  a  gravel  wall  which  rose  obstinately 
before  us,  tantalizing  us  with  the  thought  of  the  treasures 
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which  it  concealed,  and  as  we  walked  over  the  tomb  of  that 
which  our  imaginations  pictured  as  far  more  curious  and  inter- 
esting than  what  we  had  already  seen,  we  longed  for  the  power 
to  unearth  these  treasures  and  make  them  our  own. 

Passing  through  these  streets  which  last  echoed  to  the  foot- 
steps of  a  people  who  lived  in  an  age  almost  mythical  in 
its  remoteness  and  which  impresses  us  in  a  dreamy,  uncer- 
tain way,  the  feelings  awakened  are  nearly  akin  to  pain. 
Here  are  the  buildings,  the  streets,  the  evidences  of  every 
phase  of  human  life,  but  the  tongues  that  could  tell  the  story 
of  this  life,  where  are  they  ?  So  we  felt,  wandering  through 
the  ruins  of  a  city  which  had  ceased  to  be,  fourteen  hundred 
years  before  the  land  we  called  our  own  had  been  brought  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  civilized  world. 

Leaving  the  ruins  we  went  to  a  little  inn  near  by,  which 
bears  the  name  of  Hdtd  Diomede^  and  here  talking  of  what  we 
had  seen  over  a  bottle  of  Lacrima  Christi,  we  hardly  realized 
that  Pompeii,  which  had  formed,  as  it  were,  the  center  around 
which  all  our  dreams  of  this  region  had  clustered,  had  been 
taken  from  the  domain  of  anticipation  and  given  over  to  the 
keeping  of  memory.  Thinking  of  this,  with  a  faint  regret  that 
another  hope  had  lost  itself  in  fruition,  we  drove  into  Naples, 
looking  back  through  the  deepening  twilight,  athwart  which 
the  lurid  light  of  the  great  volcano  gleamed  ruthlessly,  with 
renewed  interest,  for  our  eyes  had  seen  the  desolation  which  it 
had  wrought  eighteen  hundred  years  ago. 
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MUSEO  BORBONICO — POMPEIAN  RELICS — STATUES — FRESCOES — 
HOUSEHOLD  UTENSILS — GRECIAN  STATUES  AND  VASES — 
PICTURE  GALLERY — CONTRAST  BETWEEN  HEATHEN  AND 
CHRISTIAN  ART — WORKS  BY  RAPHAEL,  CORREGOIO,  AND 
DOMENICHINO. 

The  day  following  our  visit  to  Pompeii  was  spent  in  the 
Museo  Borhonico^  where  are  preserved  all  the  relics  which 
have  been  found  in  the  buried  cities,  a  collection  which,  in 
point  of  interest  and  curiosity,  stands  unrivalled.  Among  the 
frescoes  and  sculpture  there  is  little  that  is  historic,  but  much 
that  is  curious,  graceful,  and  beautiful.  The  visitor  is  contin- 
ually interested  and  almost  startled  at  the  freshness  and  beauty 
of  the  coloring  over  which  time  has  had  so  little  power,  and  at 
the  evidences  of  pleasantry  and  genial  temper  which  many  of 
the  smaller  frescoes  present,  forming  a  link  between  this  people 
who  perished  so  many  centuries  ago,  and  the  observer  of  to- 
day, bridging  over,  by  the  imprisoned  fancy,  the  mighty  chasm 
of  years. 

The  number  and  variety  of  objects  within  this  museum  is 
rather  perplexing,  imparting  a  general,  confused  idea  of  grace- 
ful, painted  mythological  figures,  and  curious  household  articles 
fashioned  in  quaint  and  elegant  forms,  rather  than  any  definite 
recollections.  There  are  halls  devoted  to  statues  and  busts  of 
marble  and  bronze,  brought  from  diflferent  parts  of  Italy  and 
Greece ;  others,  to  cameos,  jewels,  and  candelabra ;  and  in  all 
articles  found  at  Pompeii,  thei'c  is  displayed  that  love  of  elegant 
form  which  so  deeply  characterized  that  people. 

Of  the  frescoes  I  remember  one  representing  the  Sacrifice  of 
Iphigenia,  illustrating  the  moment  at  which  Calchas  is  to  strike 
the  blow ;  being  brought  to  the  altar  by  two  men,  she  is  appeal- 
ing with  outstretched  hands  to  her  father,  who  stands  with 
veiled,  averted  head,  in  an  attitude  of  profound  grief.     The 
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priest  seems  waiting  for  some  interposing  power,  while  above 
in  the  clouds,  is  Diana  with  the  hind,  which  is  to  supply  the 
place  of  the  intended  victim.  Near  to  this  was  a  quaint  fresco, 
full  of  individuality  and  spirit,  to  which  has  been  given  the 
name  of  "  The  Love  Bargain."  A  lady  is  purchasing  a  young 
Cupid,  who  seems  displeased  at  the  proceeding.  Above  this 
was  a  parrot  drawing  a  car  driven  by  a  grasshopper,  and  a 
chicken  picking  a  pearl  necklace  from  an  open  casket.  One  of 
the  most  remarkable  frescoes  in  the  whole  collection  is  "  Medea 
meditating  the  Death  of  her  Children;"  it  is  of  exceeding 
beauty,  and  in  its  conception  one  of  the  finest  works  of  art  that 
I  remember  having  seen.  On  one  side  is  the  noble  figure  of 
Medea,  drawing  a  dagger  from  its  sheath,  gazing,  the  while, 
with  looks  of  anguish  on  her  two  children,  fat,  rosy  specimens 
of  innocent  infancy,  one  seated  on  a  table  and  the  other  stand- 
ing beside  it  playing  checkers ;  behind  them  is  a  fine  figure  of 
a  man,  leaning  with  folded  hands  on  a  staff.  The  contrast 
between  the  innocent  beauty  of  the  children  and  the  anguish  of 
Medea's  face  is  very  touching. 

Near  to  this  was  a  fresco  of  "  Ariadne  abandoned  at  Naxos ;" 
she  stands  upon  the  shore,  with  a  face  full  of  heart-broken  sor- 
row, pointing  to  a  receding  ship,  while  Love,  with  averted  face, 
is  weeping  at  her  feet.  Narcissus  sits  beside  a  stream,  gazing 
at  his  own  image,  which  is  slightly  distorted  by  the  rippling  of 
the  water ;  and  above  this  representation,  in  the  same  compart- 
ment, peacocks  are  drawn  stealing  grapes  from  a  basket  stand- 
ing near,  while  another  stretches  his  neck  from  the  window 
ledge  where  he  is  standing,  eager  to  share  in  the  plunder.  I 
remember  two  heads  of  great  individuality  and  power,  called 
"Chiron  and  Achilles,"  the  first  crowned  with  laurel,  with 
brows  contracted  as  if  in  thought ;  the  other  turned  slightly  to 
one  side,  with  an  expression  which  seems  to  indicate  contempt 
of  danger,  in  its  haughty  pose.  The  one  suggests  the  idea  of 
retrospection,  the  other,  eager  anticipation  of  the  future.  There 
was  also  a  curious  fresco  of  the  Trojan  horse,  being  drawn  into 
the  city  gates  by  means  of  cords  attached  to  a  ring  in  the  plat- 
form ;  in  the  background  men  are  bearing  torches,  others  are 
kneeling  before  a  statue  of  Minerva,  and  before  the  horse  a 
youth  is  dancing.     I  think  it  is  difficult  to  judge  correctly  of 
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these  pictorial  remains,  for  the  reason  that  surprise  and  wonder 
at  relics  of  so  distant  an  age  deprive  one  of  coolness  and  calm- 
ness of  judgment,  and  thus  their  merits  are  often  overrated. 

Among  these  frescoes,  too,  are  multitudes  of  light,  graceful 
figures,  in  brilliant  colors  on  black  grounds,  heathen  emblems 
and  symbols,  all  expressive  of  joy  and  mirth,  and  many  quaint, 
small  scenes  which  recall  the  fables  of  -^sop  and  might  admir- 
ably illustrate  many  of  them.  There  are  others  which  call  forth 
smiles.  I  remember  one,  of  two  compartments,  where  Cupids 
are  represented  at  play;  in  the  upper  one  a  fat  little  god  is 
looking  through  a  half  open  door  at  two  of  his  companions 
quarreling,  and  below  a  winged  Cupid  holds  a  hideous  mask,  at 
which  two  others  are  rolling  over  in  fright.  Others  represent 
carpenters  hard  at  work  sawing  planks ;  and  again  others,  men 
busy  making  wine,  each  being  illustfative  of  the  implements 
used  at  the  time  in  these  employments. 

The  finest  fresco  yet  discovered  is  "Achilles  delivering 
Briseis  to  the  Herald  of  Agamemnon;"  it  was  found  in  the 
House  of  the  Tragic  poet.  One  of  the  figures  has  a  head  which 
reminded  me  of  the  portraits  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  The  life 
and  expression  of  each  of  the  figures  has  .given  this  fresco  a 
foremost  place  among  specimens  of  ancient  painting.  There 
are  also  paintings  on  white  marble,  called  monochromatic  (one 
colored),  the  only  works  of  the  kind  in  existence.  One  of  these 
represented  female  figures  playing  a  game  on  the  backs  of  the 
hands. 

The  Museo  Borhonico  is  divided  into  galleries,  each  of  which 
is  devoted  to  specimens  of  the  different  arts.  That  which  bears 
the  name  of  "Gallery  of  Mosaics,"  is  filled  with  objects  of 
great  interest.  There  are  portions  of  pavements  where  the 
colors  are  still  brilliant,  and  others  representing  scenes  both 
comic  and  tragic,  pictures  of  animals,  and  exquisite  delineations 
of  fruit.  The  largest  mosaic  is  a  battle  scene,  a  part  of  which 
has  been  destroyed ;  it  is  called  the  "  Battle  of  Issus,"  and  the 
two  principal  figures  are  supposed  to  be  those  of  Alexander 
and  Darius. 

The  collection  of  ancient  sculpture  is  large  and  occupies 
many  halls,  each  bearing  the  name  of  some  celebrated  work 
which  it  contains.     The  loveliest  statue  in  all  these  galleries  is 
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a  much  mutilated  figure  of  Psyche ;  the  face  possesses  wondrous 
sweetness  and  grace,  and  it  was  from  this  beautiful  fragment 
that  Bulwer  drew  the  portrait  of  lone.  In  this  same  room — 
the  "Hall  of  Jupiter" — so  called  from  a  gigantic  figure  of  the 
god — ^is  a  sarcophagus  with  bas  reliefs  of  a  Bacchanalian  festi- 
val, with  Bacchus  drunken  in  his  car,  a  strange  design  for  the 
repose  of  death,  hopeless  in  its  echo  of  earth's  sinfulness,  hav- 
ing in  it  not  one  gleam  of  a  purer,  serener  life.  In  a  room 
not  wholly  devoted  to  sculpture  is  a  fine  statue  called  the 
"Wounded  Gladiator,"  representing  him  as  recovering  from 
the  first  shock  of  a  wound,  though  quivering  with  the  agony 
it  caused.  This  is  called  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  sculpture 
in  the  museum.  These  rooms  are  crowded  with  dancing  fauns, 
one  of  which  bears  on  his  shoulder  the  boy  Bacchus  holding  a 
bunch  of  grapes  tantalizingly  above  him,  and  groups  of  heathen 
deities  among  which  one  may  wander  and  choose  the  fairest. 

In  the  "Hall  of  Flora"  is  the  statue  from  which  this  gal- 
lery derives  its  name.  It  is  of  coUossal  size,  and  said  to  be  one 
of  the  masterpieces  of  ancient  sculpture;  its  great  height, 
twelve  feet,  strikes  one  as  extremely  unnatural,  but  the  drapery 
is  exquisitely  disposed,  and  the  face  is  full  of  serene  sweetness. 
This,  we  are  told,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  representations 
of  the  female  form  which  this  age  has  received  from  Grecian 
art.  In  the  same  room  is  a  statue  of  Aristides,  a  grand  figure, 
about  which  the  drapery  is  folded  with  marvelous  eflfect;  the 
head  and  face  are  full  of  dignity  and  power. 

We  passed  on  through  halls  filled  with  graceful  figures,  and 
came  upon  the  gigantic  Hercules  Famese,  leaning,  as  if  weary, 
on  his  club.  The  whole  aspect  of  the  figure  is  that  of  fatigue 
dominant  over  enormous  strength.  This  statue  was  so  greatly 
admired  that  we  are  told  it  was  copied  upon  the  coinage  of 
Athens,  a  fact  which  is  surprising,  as  the  Greeks,  in  their  art, 
were  worshipers  of  grace  and  beauty  rather  than  of  brute  force. 

Coming  from  the  "  Hall  of  Flora,"  filled  with  the  impression 
which  a  beautiful  figure  of  Antinous,  with  a  face  of  melancholy 
sweetness,  had  given  me,*  I  came  upon  the  collossal  group  of 
the  "  Toro  Famese."  The  eflfect  produced  by  the  contrast  was 
almost  startling.  The  "  Hall  of  Atlas  "  is  filled  with  busts  and 
statues  of  illustrious  men,  the  central  one  a  gigantic  figure  of 
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Atlas  sustaining  a  globe,  from  which  I  turned  to  the  busts 
grouped  about  it ;  of  these  I  recollect  but  little  excepting  one 
of  Seneca,  of  which  the  face  was  wrinkled  and  contorted  as  if 
wrestling  with  some  great  thought,  and  a  serene  head  of  Plato, 
with  flowing  beard  and  drooping  eyes. 

Emerging  from  the  seemingly  interminable  galleries  of  "  the 
stone  that  breathes  and  struggles,"  we  found  ourselves  amid 
"  the  bronze  that  seems  to  speak."  These  objects  are  nearly  all 
from  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  and  were  for  me  invested  with 
an  interest  which  the  marbles  from  Greece  and  Rome  did  not 
awaken.  The  most  beautiful  of  these  bronzes  is  a  statue  of 
"  Mercury  in  Repose."  Sitting  on  a  rock,  with  figure  drooping 
slightly  forward,  the  fleet-footed  god  seems  weary,  though  the 
uplifted  head  indicates  the  brain  still  dominant  over  fatigue. 
It  seems  even  in  its  repose  to  be  on  the  point  of  starting  and 
springing  forward.  Beside  this  is  a  sleeping  faun  with  head 
thrown  back  upon  the  right  hand,  while  the  left  hangs  wearily 
by  its  side ;  the  lips  are  slightly  parted  and  the  whole  figure 
indicates  the  rest  which  follows  exertion.  These  two  figures, 
though  both  expressive  of  repose,  are  strikingly  unlike.  The 
one  is  Rest  on  the  point  of  arousing  into  new  activity,  the  other 
a  perfect  abandonment  to  profound  slumber. 

The  "  Dancing  Faun "  is  said  to  be  the  most  exquisite  piece 
of  bronze  taken  from  Pompeii ;  the  figure  is  full  of  the  wildest 
jollity,  and  the  face  of  a  calm  animal  expression  kindled  by  the 
most  careless  mirthfulness.  Near  to  this  is  another  of  a  drunken 
faun  reposing  on  a  lion's  skin,  imitating  with  his  fingers  the 
music  of  the  castanets,  repulsive  in  its  animal  expression,  though 
admirable  for  the  natural  ease  of  its  posture.  In  the  center  of 
this  hall  are  the  bronze  horses  taken  from  the  temple  of  Her- 
cules at  Herculaneum,  and  a  bronze  water-cock,  which  after  all 
these  ages  still  contains  water ;  having  been  hermetically  sealed 
the  liquid  has  never  escaped,  and  when  shaken,  the  sound  of 
the  water  is  distinctly  heard.  One  of  the  chief  objects  of 
interest  in  this  collection  is  a  statue  of  Alexander  the  Great  on 
horseback,  the  head  uncovered,  and  one  hand  upholding  a 
sword ;  the  figure  is  turned  as  if  about  to  strike  at  something ; 
the  horse  is  rearing,  and  is  full  of  vigor ;  this  was  also  found  at 
Herculaneum. 
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There  are,  besides  these  galleries  of  sculpture,  rooms  tilled 
with  smaller  relics  from  Pompeii — surgical  instruments  which 
are  said  to  prove  that  this  science  had  reached  a  high  standard ; 
cinerary  urns,  some  containing  human  bones;  window  glass 
taken  from  the  Villa  of  Diomedes ;  and  vases  of  forms  so  exqui- 
site that  modem  skill  is  striving  to  reproduce  them.  The  gem 
of  this  collection  is  a  vase  resembling  the  celebrated  Portland 
Vase  in  the  British  Museum,  and  containing  human  ashes ;  it  is 
of  blue  glass,  with  has  reliefs  of  white,  representing  grapes  and 
vine  leaves,  with  a  singular  human  head  appearing  among  them ; 
at  the  base  is  a  pastoral  scene — sheep  feeding  beneath  the  trees. 
Next  to  this  in  interest,  though  exceeding  it  in  value,  is  the 
celebrated  "Tazza  Famese,"  a  shallow  cup  of  onyx,  orna- 
mented with  a  head  of  Medusa;  within  it  are  seven. figures. 
There  are  also  magnificent  specimens  of  Pompeiian  jewelry — 
necklaces  and  ear-rings,  rivaling  the  skill  of  modem  workman- 
ship, and  in  these  the  design  of  the  serpent  may  often  be  traced. 
Some  of  them  were  taken  from  a  skeleton  in  the  House  of 
Diomedes.  The  rings  bear  intaglios  and  are  so  finely  cut  as  to 
require  the  aid  of  a  magnifying  glass  to  bring  out  the  designs. 

In  the  collection  of  smaller  bronzes  are  kitchen  utensils; 
moulds  for  jelly,  in  the  form  of  birds  and  animals ;  and  collec- 
tions of  balances  and  weights;  even  the  counterpoises  of  the 
steelyards  are  in  the  form  of  busts ;  one  of  these  wears  a  helmet 
on  which  are  figures  of  Romulus  and  Remus. 

The  display  of  candelabra  and  lamps  is  exceedingly  inter- 
esting, and  one  would  be  almost  willing  to  dispense  with  the 
additional  light  afforded  by  our  modem  lamps,  if  he  could  bring 
back  again  the  beauty  of  these  ancient  designs.  The  contrast 
between  the  conveniences  of  a  house  of  to-day,  and  the  graceful 
designs  which  were  used  for  even  the  homeliest  purposes  in 
those  dwellings  of  a  foraier  age,  causes  regret  that  with  us 
beauty  must  ever  be  sacrificed  to  utility.  From  these  evidences 
of  a  love  of  the  beautiful,  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  beauty 
and  grace  were  necessities  to  this  people ;  that  they  influenced 
their  character,  creating  a  voluptuous  life  which  their  climate 
fostered. 

In  the  room  which  contains  the  surgical  instmments  are  arti- 
cles pertaining  to  a  lady's  toilet — dainty  hand  mirrors  of  polished 
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steel  in  silver  frames,  pins,  bodkins,  hair-pins,  small  spinning 
wheels,  distaflEs,  and  thimbles,  indicating  the  occupations  of  the 
women. 

To  scholars,  perhaps  the  most  interesting  room  in  the  museum 
is  that  called  the  "  Room  of  the  Papyri."  The  rolls  of  man- 
uscripts here  exhibited,  which  at  first  were  looked  upon  as  sticks 
of  charcoal,  were  discovered  iu  1752,  in  a  suburban  villa  at 
Herculaneum,  and,  being  considered  worthless  by  the  workmen, 
were  many  of  them  destroyed ;  but  their  singular  arrangement 
finally  awakened  curiosity,  and  led  to  an  examination  which 
resulted  in  the  discovery  of  Greek  and  Latin  words.  No  manu- 
script of  any  known  work  has  been  discovered  among  those 
already  examined,  which  are  said  to  be  simply  treatises  on  Phi- 
losophy, Music,  and  Rhetoric.  •  It  would  be  strange  if  in  the 
excavations  now  in  progress  no  great  literary  treasure  should 
be  brought  to  light ;  but  thus  far  no  evidence  of  the  literaturd 
of  the  people  has  been  discovered,  nor  any  remains  of  libra- 
ries, which  in  a  city  of  its  size  must  surely  have  existed. 

Independent  of  the  interesting  relics  from  the  buried  cities 
preserved  in  the  Museo  Borbonieo^  are  exquisite  remains  of 
Grecian  art,  and  perhaps  the  finest  collection  of  antique  vases 
in  the  world.  Their  beautiful  forms  and  the  graceful  fancies 
sculptured  upon  them  in  hasso  relievo^  might  well  have  sug- 
gested to  the  poet  Keats  his  "  Ode  to  a  Grecian  Urn,"  whose 
"  Attic  shape  doth  tease  us  out  of  thought,  as  doth  eternity." 

Connected  with  the  Museum  of  Anticjuities  is  the  gallery  of 
paintings,  filled  with  works  by  the  great  masters  of  the  Italian, 
and  other  famous  schools.  The  contrast  between  the  Hea- 
then Art  which  we  had  just  been  studying,  and  that  of  the 
Christian  Age  before  which  we  stood,  was  striking  and  impres- 
sive. The  first  seemed  to  ignore  all  sorrow,  and  to  strive  to 
depict  life  at  its  flood-tide  of  mirth ;  or,  if  in  the  fresco  the 
sadder  scenes  of  life  were  exhibited,  they  were  merely  the 
artistic  shades  in  a  picture  which  without  them  would  have 
been  too  glaring.  If  the  skeleton  which  sat  at  their  feasts  was 
ever  introduced,  the  hideous  skull  was  wreathed  with  flowers. 
In  the  bas  reliefs,  and  on  the  painted  walls,  it  is  true  there  were 
drooping  figures,  as  if  Death  had  touched  them,  but  farther  on 
were  the  dancers  going  forward  in  an  eternal  round  of  mirth. 
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But  in  the  modem  school  how  different  are  the  scenes  which 
the  artist  has  chosen  whereby  to  render  his  name  immortal! 
Look  where  you  will,  there  are  dreary  representations  of  the 
crucifixion,  of  the  "Man  of  Sorrows,". into  which  some  artist 
had  poured  his  pity  or  his  adoration,  martyred  saints  looking 
upward  from  deaths  of  agony,  with  holy  hope  and  faith  beam- 
ing from  their  faces,  and  sweet  pictures  of  the  Madonna,  gazing 
with  womanly  love  upon  the  holy  infant  struggling  within  her 
arms.  In  the  heathen  art  Mirth  was  the  imprisoned  idea,  but 
here  from  these  often  sorrowful,  gloomy  scenes  shines  forth  a 
higher  feeling,  even  Christian  joy  and  hope.  What  is  it  that 
beams  from  the  martyr's  face,  from  the  dreamy  eyes  of  the 
Madonna,  but  that  sentiment  which  triumphs  over  suffering, 
and  wins  its  radiance  from  something  beyond  the  world  ?  And 
which  of  these  is  the  most  dreary,  the  art  which  drew  its  inspi- 
ration from  the  fleeting,  fading  things  of  earth,  whose  sem- 
blance, ere  it  glowed  with  the  artist's  colors,  was  changed  and 
faded,  or  that  which  caught  its,  power  from  the  changeless 
faith  whose  elements  of  joy  and  purity  the  Christian  painter 
strove,  in  his  most  reverent  moments,  to  illustrate. 

In  this  gallery  of  pictures,  numbering,  I  believe,  nearly 
nine  hundred,  there  are  not  many  which  are  considered  of  the 
highest  excellence,  and  of  these  but  few  are  specially  pointed 
out.  I  remember  a  Holy  Family  by  Raphael,  in  which  Mary, 
Elizabeth,  and  St.  Joseph  are  gathered,  with  the  Infant 
Saviour  and  St.  John ;  the  Holy  Child  is  blessing  the  saint,  a 
child  like  himself,  who  kneels  before  him,  with  the  gesture 
and  arrangement  of  the  fingers  common  to  the  Pope  to-day. 
This  is  unnatural,  and  out  of  keeping  with  the  infantile  figure. 
The  face  of  the  Virgin  is  of  a  rich,  beaming  beauty,  as  with 
clasped  hands  she  adoringly  contemplates  her  Holy  Child. 
The  wrinkled  face  of  Elizabeth  adds  a  softer  beauty  to  that  of 
Mary,  by  force  of  contract,  while  this  sweetness  gives  force  and 
power  to  the  figure  of  the  aged  saint. 

Sweeter  and  far  more  simple  than  this  picture  of  Raphael's, 
is  one  by  Correggio,  of  the  Madonna,  sleeping  with  the  Infant 
Christ  lying  on  her  bosom.  Another  painting  by  the  same 
artist,  which  seemed  to  me  very  lovely,  represents  "  the  Flight 
out  of  Egypt,"  and  bears  the  name  of  the  lAngaoreJla^  from  the 
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tnrban  worn  by  the  Madonna.  Mary  is  resting,  as  if  very 
weary,  with  the  sleeping  Christ  in  her  arms,  beneath  the 
shadow  of  a  tree.  It  is  evidently  a  snltry  noontide.  Above,  in 
the  clouds,  are  groups  of  angels ;  behind  her,  on  the  branch  of 
a  tree,  a  bird  has  alighted,  and  a  rabbit  is  fearlessly  approaching 
her.     The  whole  impression  conveyed  is  very  peaceful. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  pictures  in  the  gallery  is  Correg- 
gio's  "  Marriage  of  St.  Catharine."  The  Madonna  guides  the 
hand  of  the  Infant  Christ  which  holds  the  ring ;  before  them 
kneels  St.  Catharine,  bearing  the  palm  branch  of  martyrdom, 
while  the  sword  lies  upon  a  block  upon  which  she  is  kneeling ; 
the  child  looks  up  into  his  mother's  face  as  if  questioning  her 
as  to  what  the  scene  can  mean,  and  the  innocent  face  of  the 
saint  seems  filled  with  wonder  at  the  mystic  union.  The 
figure  of  the  Virgin  was  to  me  most  pleasing  because  it  ex- 
pressed so  much  of  a  mother's  protecting  gentleness.  There  is 
also  a  Magdalen  by  Titian,  weeping  and  praying  before  a  skull, 
too  little  spiritualized,  it  seemed  to  me,  for  penitence  and  grief. 

Domenichino's  "Guardian  Angel,"  considered  one  of  the 
gems  of  the  gallery,  was  painted  originally  for  a  Sicilian  family 
and  purchased  by  the  king.  The  angel  protects  the  child 
from  the  Evil  One,  who  is  represented  as  hideously  ugly  and 
crouching  behind  the  angel's  shield ;  the  picture  is  very  lovely. 
The  arm  of  the  angel  seems  constraining  the  child  to  press 
onv?ard  to  the  heavenly  regions  to  which  the  uplifted  hand 
points.  Looking  at  it,  there  is  a  longing  bom  in  the  heart  to 
have  near  one  the  visible  presence  of  such  a  being,  a  wish  that 
the  hatefulness  of  sin  and  the  loveliness  of  goodness  might  ever 
be  clear  before  the  mind,  as  the  pictured  representations  are  to 
the  outward  eye.  The  child  is  safe  while  the  protecting  arm 
is  about  him;  but  the  wings  of  the  angel  are  plumed  for  flight, 
and  there  is  still  the  crouching  incarnation  of  Evil,  waiting  for 
his  prey.  I  fancied,  as  I  stood  before  this  picture,  a  compan- 
ion piece  which  should  hang  beside  it,  and  which  should  repre- 
sent the  triumph  over  Evil ;  and  yet  it  would  render  the  first 
sadder  still,  for  the  form  of  the  child  would  have  changed  from 
its  artless  beauty  to  that  of  a  man  wounded  unto  death,  but 
whose  dying  look  should  still  be  that  of  triumph. . 
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THE  CHIAIA — VILLA  REALE — GROTTO  POSILIPO — ISCHIA  AND 
PROCIDA  —  TOMB  OF  VIRGIL  —  THE  ROYAL  FAMILY — OPERA 
HOUSE  OF  SAN  CARLO — EXCURSION  TO  BAIAE — POZZUOLI — 
TEMPLE  OF  8ERAPIS  —  SOLFATARA — MONTE  NUOVO  —  MARE 
MORTO — ELYSIAN  FIELDS — EXCURSION  TO  AMALPI — DRIVE 
TO  SALERNO — JOURNEY  TO  PAESTUM — TEMPLES — PLAN  TO 
VISIT  ATHENS  —  LA  CAVA  —  CASTELLAMARE  —  DRIVE  TO 
SORRENTO — RETURN  TO   NAPLES. 

One  morning  early  in  January  the  sun  roee  with  rare  bril- 
liancy, flooding  with  light  the  broad  Chiaia,  one  of  the  gayest 
promenades  in  Europe.  Along  the  shore  were  women  in 
bright  colored  garments,  selling  fruits  and  flowers,  and  idle 
lazza/roni  lying  at  full  length  upon  the  sand  or  cooking  their 
macaroni,  which  they  devoured,  holding  it  in  long  strings  above 
their  mouths  as  if  to  prolong  the  meal.  These  singular  beings 
are  content  with  two  or  three  copper  coins  with  which  to  furnish 
forth  their  table  with  a  round  earthem  dish  containing  maca- 
roni ;  the  sky  is  their  roof,  and  the  mild,  delicious  atmosphere 
(which  is,  however,  o^ten  broken  in  upon  by  cold  winds  from 
the  Apennines)  their  only  protection,  yet  they  flourish  in  this 
open  ai^life,  and  one  will  rarely  meet  with  healthier  specimens 
of  humanity,  as  well  as  with  more  wretched  ones,  than  among 
the  Neapolitan  lazza/roni. 

Here  and  there  the  little  perambulating  Punchinello  show- 
boxes  were  surrounded  by  groups  of  idlers,  laughing  at  the 
freaks  of  the  merry  fellow,  himself  a  native  of  Naples,  as  he 
mingled  his  shrill  squeak  with  the  sound  of  a  song  floating  to  the 
shore  from  a  distant  boat;  and  peasants  from  the  mountain 
villages  in  picturesque  costume  were  playing  on  instruments 
resembling  the  Scotch  bagpipe,  before  every  shrine  of  the 
Virgin.  These  peasants  make  their  appearance  in  the  streets 
before  Christmas  and  linger  along  the  sunny  Chiaia  on  their 
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poetical  errand  of  praise  to  the  Madonna,  receiving,  meanwhile, 
liberal  donations  from  foreigners,  who,  coming  from  more 
common-place  regions,  are  pleased  with  every  custom  which 
strikes  them  as  new  and  romantic.  A  short  distance  farther 
on  were  the  gates  of  the  Villa  Reale,  with  a  guard  to  prevent 
beggars  from  entering;  here,  amid  flowers  and  blossoming 
shrubs,  and  fountains  and  statues,  groups  of  foreigners  and 
rosy-cheeked  English  children,  like  humanized  Kaphaelesque 
cherubs,  wander  up  and  down  in  the  sunshine.  On  one  side 
was  the  street  with  its  life  and  movement  and  color,  on  the 
other  the  ever-changing  beauties  of  the  bay.  It  remained  for 
us  to  choose  between  such  varied  attractions. 

Having  made  our  decision  we  entered  a  carriage  and  drove 
to  the  Grotto  Posilipo,  at  the  end  of  the  Chiaia.  This  famous 
tunnel,  cut  through  the  volcanic  tufa  as  long  ago  as  Nero's 
time,  and  nearly  a  mile  in  length,  by  twenty  or  thirty  feet  in 
width,  is  the  great  channel  through  which  the  tide  of  traflSc 
flows  between  the  city  and  the  western  part  of  the  bay.  As  is 
usual  in  Naples  (where,  more  than  in  almost  any  other  city,  the 
traveler  needs  to  invoke  the  help  of  St.  Christopher,  regarded 
by  the  Spaniards  as  the  special  protector  against  accidents) 
there  are  no  sidewalks,  no  protection  for  foot-passengers,  who 
once  having  entered  into  this  gloomy  region  must  run  the  risk 
of  being  crushed  against  its  sides  by  carriages,  droves  of  don- 
keys, flocks  of  sheep,  and  every  conceivable  vehicle  or  beast  of 
burden.  Here  and  there  lamps  hang  from  the  roof  dispensing 
a  ghost-like  glimmer,  and  the  drivers  add  to  the  uncomfort- 
ableness  of  the  situation  by  shouting  at  the  top  of  their  voices 
to  warn  others  coming  from  the  opposite  direction  of  their 
approach.  The  air  is  filled  with  a  fine  dust,  which  rushes 
through  the  tunnel,  rendering  it  very  trying  to  persons  with 
delicate  lungs;  indeed,  whenever  we  passed  through  it  we 
covered  our  mouths  with  our  handkerchiefs.  The  ventilation 
is  effected  by  two  circular  air-shafts  which  pierce  the  roof. 
As  long  ago  as  the  fifteenth  century  the  grotto,  as  it  is  called, 
was  enlarged,  the  floor  was  lowered,  and  the  roof  raised  at  the 
two  extremities,  and  we  were  interested  in  observing  the  marks 
left  by  the  axles  of  vehicles  many  feet  above  the  present  level 
of  the  road. 
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When  half  the  distance  had  been  traversed,  we  were  startled 
by  the  sudden  apparition  of  a  priest  standing  under  a  lamp 
holding  a  box  for  alms  in  his  hands;  behind  him  in  a  little 
niche  was  a  chapel  in  honor  of  the  Virgin.  We  gave  him  a 
small  coin,  out  of  pity  for  a  human  being  condemned  to  breathe 
the  unwholesome  atmosphere  which  pervades  this  gloomy  pas- 
sage. As  we  advanced,  the  end  seemed  to  narrow  to  a  tiny 
circle  of  light,  reminding  one  of  the  smaller  end  of  a  telescope, 
through  which  finaDy  opened  to  us  a  splendid  panorama  of  the 
bay  and  its  well-peopled  shores,  with  blue  Ischia  and  Procida 
beyond.  These  beautiful  islands,  which  we  only  saw  through 
the  sunny  distance,  are  perfect  gardens,  producing  almost  every 
variety  of  fruit  common  to  the  tropics  and  more  temperate 
climes,  and  Ischia  has  been  called  an  "  epitome  of  the  whole 
earth."  They  are  both  of  volcanic  origin,  and  Ischia  is  much 
resorted  to  for  its  mineral  springs ;  it  is  the  largest  island  in  the 
bay  of  Naples,  having  scattered  through  it  seven  or  eight 
viUages,  and  a  population  of  more  than  twenty  thousand.  We 
were  never  weary  of  looking  at  these  islands  through  the 
exquisitely  clear  atmosphere  which  imparted  to  them  a  soft 
coloring  like  the  bloom  of  a  plum. 

On  our  return  to  Naples  we  visited  the  tomb  of  Virgil, 
situated  near  the  top  of  the  eastern  entrance  of  the  grotto. 
Climbing  a  winding  path  and  then  descending  through  a  vine- 
yard we  reached  the  brow  of  the  precipice  in  which  the  tomb, 
now  overgrown  with  ivy,  is  built.  It  contains  a  single  square 
room  with  vaulted  ceiling  lighted  by  three  windows,  and 
having  on  either  side  niches  for  cinerary  urns.  Many  writers 
have  disputed  the  claim  that  Virgil  was  buried  on  this  spot ; 
Petrarch,  however,  came  hither,  a  pilgrim  to  the  poet's  shrine, 
and  planted  a  laurel  above  the  tomb,  but  this  has  long  since 
been  entirely  destroyed  by  the  knives  of  relic-seeking  travelers. 
As  we  had  no  laurel  leaves  to  take  away  with  us  we  gathered 
some  of  the  luxuriant  ivy,  which  did  not  look  as  if  it  would 
soon  share  the  fate  of  Petrarch's  laurel,  and  then  stood  watch- 
ing the  setting  sun  mirroring  its  fiery  brilliancy  in  the  placid 
waters  of  the  bay ;  then  drove  silently  along  the  Cliiaia,  where 
the  quiet  of  the  hour  seemed  to  have  influenced  the  motley 
throng  upon  the  shore,  caring  little  to  put  into  words  the 
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delight  with  which  every  varying  phase  of  this  magic  pano 
rama  affected  us ;  feeling  that,  to  give  it  expression,  even  our 
English  speech  was  all  too  poor. 

In  one  of  our  morning  drives  when  passing  the  Palazzo 
Reale,  we  saw  issuing  from  its  principal  entrance,  between 
the  great  bronze  horses  which  the  Czar  of  Russia  sent  to  his 
Majesty  of  Naples,  a  grand  cortege^  and  the  murmured  words 
of  the  passers-by  "  U  Re .'"  caused  us  to  stop  and  look  at  the 
royal  family,  who  were  about  driving  in  gilded  pomp  to  the 
church  of  St.  Francis.  First  there  passed  out  of  the  palace 
gateway  a  body  of  soldiers,  in  burnished  helmets  which  flashed 
back  the  sun ;  these  cleared  the  way  for  the  royal  carriage, 
within  which  was  seated  a  fine  looking  man  with  a  gray  beard, 
and  by  his  side  the  queen,  who  had  a  cross,  peevish  look,  but 
she  honored  us  nevertheless  with  a  gracious  salutation.  This 
was  the  famous  king  "Bomba,'*  as  the  common  people  called 
him,  who  promised  them  a  Constitution  with  enlarged  liberty, 
and  gave  them  instead  the  guns  of  St.  Elmo  and  Castel  Nuovo 
— the  Bastile  of  Naples.  Behind  the  king  came  the  royal  chil- 
dren, among  whom  was  the  Duke  of  Calabria,  heir  to  the  throne, 
said  to  be  actually  imbecile,  and  never  aDowed  to  go  out  of 
the  king's  apartments  alone,  and  it  was  also  said  that  the  queen, 
his  step-mother,  was  trying  to  supplant  him  in  favor  of  her 
own  son.  I  thought  as  I  looked  at  the  stupid  face  of  the 
prince,  that  the  young  Bavarian  princess  whom  he  was  to 
marry,  and,  in  honor  of  which  marriage,  preparations  for  an 
illumination  of  the  city  were  then  going  on,  had  not  a  very 
great  prospect  of  happiness  before  her,  and  that  to  marry  such 
a  king  was  paying  dear  for  a  crown.  Some  one,  who  had  seen 
the  future  queen,  had  told  us  that  she  was  young  and  fair,  and 
so  I  thought  of  her  as  the  carriages,  with  the  sun  shining  on 
their  gilding,  drove  away.  Three  months  afterwards  we 
heard  that  the  dead  l>ody  of  the  king  who  was  false  to  his 
word  was  lying  in  state  in  his  palace,  and  that,  according  to  the 
custom  of  Naples,  the  servants,  who  each  day  carried  the  royal 
meal  to  the  chamber  where  he  lay,  brought  it  away  untouched, 
saying,  "  the  king  will  not  eat  to-day."  Months  later  I  read 
of  a  young  queen  who  stood  amid  the  batteries  at  Gaeta,  and 
fired  the  guns  on  the  men  who  were  risking  their  lives  that 
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Italy  might  be  free,  and  I  tliought  again  of  the  princess  who,  I 
had  been  told,  looked  so  young  and  innocent  in  her  father's 
palace  in  Bavaria,  and  I  wondered  if  she  were  satisfied  with 
her  royalty. 

Adjoining  the  royal  palace  is  the  great  Opera  House  of 
San  Carlo,  next  in  size  to  La  Scala,  at  Milan.  This  enormous 
building  with  its  six  tiers  of  boxes,  when  well  lighted,  which 
is  only  done  on  state  occasions,  must  produce  a  splendid  effect, 
but  we  never  saw  it  otherwise  than  gloomy — what  light  there 
was  seeming  to  be  absorbed  by  the  heavy  crimson  draperies.  I 
remember  seeing  there  the  opera  called  "lone,"  which  has 
since  been  reproduced  in  this  country  under  another  name.  The 
plot  was  taken  from  Bulwer's  "  Last  days  of  Pompeii,"  and 
the  scenery  and  decorations  had  been  faithfully  copied  from 
the  relics  in  the  Museo  Borhonico.  The  opera  ends  with  the 
eruption  of  Vesuvius,  and  the  enormous  stage  was  filled  with 
the  descending  ashes  and  fire,  which  were  admirably  represented. 
Leaving  San  Carlo  with  the  passionate  tones  of  the  blind  girl 
still  ringing  in  our  ears,  we  looked  from  the  carriage  windows 
upon  the  real  volcano  lighting  up  the  darkness  of  the  night, 
and  the  painted  representation  within  the  walls  of  the  Opera 
House,  which  had  seemed  to  us  so  real  five  minutes  before, 
was  after  all  only  a  tawdry  imitation. 

The  city  of  Naples  is  the  central  gem  of  the  magic  round  of 
interest  which  encircles  the  bay.  Starting  from  either  side  of 
the  glowing  center,  one  finds  objects  and  places  which  have 
been  celebrated  by  poets  ever  since  the  days  of  Homer  and 
Virgil;  and  into  a  single  day  so  many* scenes  of  interest  are 
often  crowded  as  to  leave  on  the  mind  but  a  faint,  confused 
impression.  Such  was  the  case  with  our  excursion  to  Baiae. 
Tlie  volcanic  region  which  lies  between  Naples  and  the  Bay  of 
Gaeta  has  hardly  a  foot  of  space  unhaDowed  to  the  scholar  by 
the  mythology  of  Greece,  or  by  association  with  great  names 
connected  with  the  history  of  Rome.  Perhaps  in  such  a  mind 
all  these  localities  and  features  of  interest  may  assume  definite 
forms,  and  recur  to  the  memory  in  systematic  order,  but  to  me 
the  recollection  is  confusing  in  the  extreme. 

We  left  our  hotel  on  the  morning  of  the  8th  of  January — 
a  June-like  atmosphere  about  us — and  drove  to  Pozzuoli,  where 
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we  saw  the  remains  of  an  amphitheatre,  and  the  columns  of 
the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Serapis,  which  have  perhaps  excited 
more  interest  in  recent  times  than  any  other  ruins  in  Italy. 
These  three  columns  stand  forty  feet  in  height  in  the  center 
of  a  marble-paved  court,  and  are  of  the  Corinthian  order ;  the 
special  interest  which  invests  them  is  caused  by  the  great 
physical  changes  which  they  indicate,  showing  that  at  one 
time  they  were  many  feet  submerged  beneath  the  sea,  and  at 
other  times  correspondingly  elevated  above  it.  For  a  distance 
of  twelve  feet  al>ove  the  pedestals  their  surface  is  smooth, 
though  exhibiting  distinct  traces  of  the  different  elevations  of 
the  water,  and  still  higher  up  they  are  perforated  with  holes 
caused  by  a  boring  bivalve  shell,  we  are  told,  which  is  found 
to-day  in  the  adjacent  sea.  There  are  inscriptions  among  the 
ruins  which  show  that  this  temple  was  used  during  the  reign 
of  Septimius  Severus.  To  the  Christian  traveler,  the  fact  that 
St.  Paul,  on  his  way  to  Rome,  stayed  at  the  then  Phoenician 
station  of  Puteoli,  mu^t  give  an  interest  to  this  ancient  city 
which  all  the  relics  of  Roman  splendor  can  never  awaken. 
There  are  many  remains  of  temples  and  Roman  baths  near  the 
amphitheatre,  and  low  upon  the  shore  the  traveler  has  pointed 
out  to  him  the  ruins  of  Cicero's  villa. 

The  road  from  Pozzuoli — the  Via  Puteolana — ^lies  through 
a  region  which  is  wholly  volcanic,  scarred  and  seamed  by  past 
eruptions.  One  is  continually  coming  upon  mineral  springs 
and  openings  in  the  soil  which  exhale  steam  and  noxious  gases. 
Solfatara  is  a  semi-extinct  volcano — an  oval,  irregular  plain 
surrounded  by  the  aficient  wall  of  the  crater.  I  remember 
that  we  alighted  from  our  donkeys  and  crossed  the  plain, 
yellow  with  sulphur,  and  approached  some  rocks,  from  the 
openings  of  which  steam  rushed  forth  with  a  noise  which 
alarmed  us.  Our  guide  took  a  heavy  stone,  and  dropping  it 
suddenly,  the  earth  gave  forth  a  hollow  rumbling  sound,  so 
startling  in  its  effect  as  to  make  us  turn  with  one  accord,  eager 
to  mount  our  patient  little  donkeys  and  leave  behind  us  a 
region  where  the  feeling  of  insecurity  is  almost  that  of  fear. 
It  is  said  that  when  Vesuvius  is  inactive,  Solfatara  emits 
unusual  volumes  of  smoke  and  steam,  making  it  evident  that 
there  is  some  mysterious  connection  between  the  two.     We 
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could  not  but  wonder  at  the  temerity  of  those  who  inhabit  this 
volcanic  region,  which  might  at  any  time,  so  we  thought  as  we 
rode  away,  be  turned  into  a  lake  of  fire. 

Soon  after  leaving  Solfatara  we  came  upon  Monte  Nuovo,  a 
mountain  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circumference,  and  rising  to 
more  than  four  hundred  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  occu- 
pying a  large  part  of  the  Lucrine  lake.  It  was  thrown 
up  by  volcanic  agency  in  three  days,  not  much  more  than 
three  hundred  years  ago,  a  story  which  would  sound  too 
much  like  a  mythological  fable  did  not  history  vouch  for  its 
truth.  This  volcanic  region  passed,  I  remember  little  more 
than  that  we  visited  Baise  with  its  ruins  of  the  splendors  of 
the  Roman  Empire ;  that  we  saw  the  Mare  Morto^  which  was 
designed  by  Augustus  to  be  the  station  for  the  Roman  fleet  in 
the  Mediterranean,  and  farther  on  the  Elj^sian  Fields,  which 
would  be  little  worthy  the  name  did  not  the  contrast  between 
their  cultivated  tracts  covered  with  vineyards  and  gardens,  and 
the  desolate  volcanic  regions  through  which  we  had  just  passed, 
fill  the  traveler  with  sensations  of  pleasure  and  refreshment. 

Our  last  excursion  in  the  neighborhood  of  Naples  was  a  long 
one,  occupying  three  days.  We  left  the  city  on  the  morning 
of  the  13th  of  January  in  the  railway  train  for  La  Cava,  where 
we  took  a  carriage  for  Amalfi.  This  drive,  said  to  be  one  of 
the  finest  in  Italy,  fully  realized  our  expectations.  One  grows 
weary  however  of  describing  the  features  of  a  landscape  in 
Southern  Italy.  The  eye  rests  on  the  beauty  whose  delicate 
variety  becomes  after  a  while  a  delightful  monotony,  for  words 
cannot  easily  adapt  themselves  to  the  exquisite  variations  of 
light,  color,  and  form,  which  the  sea,  the  hills,  the  vegetation, 
and  the  sky,  present  at  every  turn  to  the  attentive  observer. 

The  road  wound  along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean ;  on 
one  hand  was  the  sea  with  its  changeful  coloring,  in  its  gray, 
purple,  green,  and  blue  shades  resembling  the  glossy  breast  of 
a  wild  duck.  These  colors  vary  with  the  depths  of  the  water, 
and  when  the  hues  of  sunset  are  mirrored  on  the  quiet  surface, 
the  combination  is  as  beautiful  as  it  is  rare.  On  the  other 
side  were  hills  covered  to  their  summits  with  olive,  chestnut, 
and  orange  trees.  Following  this  coast  road  for  two  or  three 
hours  we  arrived  at  Amalfi.     This  beautiful  spot  is  encircled 
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by  mountainfl,  and  situated  at  the  opening  of  a  deep  gorge, 
from  which  the  rapid  torrent  of  Canneto  rushes  into  the  gulf 
below.  Its  churches,  convents,  and  houses  are  all  grouped 
together  in  picturesque  irregularity,  and  behind  them  are 
mountains  and  precipices  whose  wildness  contrasts  strangely 
with  the  soft  coloring  and  vegetation  of  the  South  of  Italy. 
Before  the  town  lies  the  sea  shore,  and  beyond  stretches  the 
gulf,  where  are  crowds  of  boats  with  the  picturesque  lateen 
sails ;  it  is  just  the  spot  for  an  artist's  pencil,  a  few  touches 
of  which  would  tell  the  story  of  Amalfi's  beauty  better  than 
pages  written  with  the  pen. 

The  town  itself  is  small,  and  dirty,  and  full  of  beggars.  The 
little  torrent  is  the  chief  source  of  its  prosperity,  which,  despite 
the  beggars,  really  does  exist,  supplying  the  motive  power  for 
paper  mills  and  soap  and  macaroni  factories  The  soap  can  be 
but  little  used  at  home,  for  the  beggars  who  seize  upon  every 
stranger  as  their  rightful  prey,  are  fearfully,  though  pictur- 
esquely dirty;  and  so  necessary  does  the  element  of  color 
become  after  a  month  of  this  sunny  life,  that  one  is  little 
disposed  to  quarrel  with  the  rags,  so  that  they  be  but  brightly 
colored.  The  beggars  themselves  do  not  seem  as  those  who 
dwell  in  a  less  kindly  atmosphere,  for  they  add  to  the  picturesque 
effect  of  this  dolcefar  niente  region,  where  the  eye  is  constantly 
catching  glimpses  of  graceful  attitudes  and  stately  poses  even 
among  the  poorest  of  the  miserable  l^izzaroni,  Amalfi  chiefly 
prides  itself  on  having  been  the  birth-place  of  the  discoverer  of 
the  mariner's  compass,  which  is  incorporated  with  the  city 
arms,  but  it  is  said  that  there  are  many  reasons  for  doubting 
this  boast. 

The  cathedral  of  St.  Andrew  contains  the  bones  of  the  saint 
whose  name  it  bears.  These  relics  were  brought  from  Constan- 
tinople in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  from  that  period  Amalfi 
became  a  place  of  pilgrimage.  One  would  have  thought  that  after 
such  wanderings  the  bones  of  the  saint  might  have  been  allowed 
to  rest  in  peace,  but  such  was  not  the  case,  for  Rome  desired  a 
portion  of  the  body,  and  in  the  pontificate  of  Pius  II.  in  A.  D. 
1460,  the  head  was  enclosed  in  a  silver  bust  and  sent  thither, 
where  it  has  since  remained  in  the  Vatican.  The  bronze  doors 
of  the  cathedral  are  of  elaborate  beauty  and  are  many  hundred 
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years  old.  The  baptismal  font  is  an  ancient  porphyry  vase  of 
great  size,  and  sarcophagi  covered  with  bas-reliefs  of  mytholog- 
ical subjects  are  built  into  the  walls. 

As  we  came  out  from  the  cathedral  into  the  portico,  the 
arches  of  which  are  upheld  by  marble  columns,  we  found  the 
steps  covered  with  beggars  clamorous  for  haiocchi,  and  guides 
eager  to  offer  their  services.  Threading  our  way  through  them 
we  went  down  to  the  sea  shore,  and  engaging  a  little  boat 
which  lay  some  distance  out,  were  carried  to  it  by  the  boatmen 
and  rowed  to  a  grotto  in  one  of  the  islands  of  the  gulf.  Our 
boat  glided  swiftly  and  smoothly  into  the  grotto,  where  depend- 
ing stalactites  were  mirrored  in  the  clear  surface  of  the  tide ; 
then,  stopping  for  a  moment  that  we  might  look  about  this 
mermaid's  cave,  the  boatmen,  whose  voices  were  rich  and  full, 
softly  sang  a  sweet  Italian  barcarole.  The  echo  was  such  as  to 
produce  the  effect  of  a  great  chorus,  and  as  they  ceased  the 
song,  which  was  in  a  low  minor  key  with  a  major  close,  the 
echo  of  the  refrain  called  after  us  like  an  imploring  voice,  as 
we  floated  out  into  the  full  sunlight. 

Eegaining  the  shore  we  entered  a  carriage  and  started  on  our 
drive  to  Salerno.  We  passed  through  the  little  towns  of 
Minori,  lying  close  to  the  sea,  its  white  buildings  resting  amid 
vineyards  and  orange  groves,  and  Cetara,  a  picturesque  fishing 
village,  and  so  on  to  Vietri,  on  the  Gulf  of  Salerno,  our  road 
winding  along  the  foot  of  the  mountains  and  the  shore  of  the 
gulf,  till  we  reached  Salerno  just  as  the  sunset  was  gilding  the 
slopes  of  the  Apennines  and  the  fertile  plains  in  which  the 
city  rests,  and  throwing  a  magical  ladder  of  light  across  the 
water  to  the  shore. 

The  situation  of  Salerno  is  very  beautiful;  lofty  hills, 
crowned  by  the  ruins  of  the  citadel,  rise  above  the  city,  and 
impart  to  it  an  air  of  grandeur  which  contrasts  well  with  the 
vegetation  of  the  South.  When  we  reached  the  principal  hotel 
we  found  it  crowded,  and  were  therefore  obliged  to  seek  accom- 
modations at  another  inn,  whose  exterior  promising  little  pre- 
pared us  for  the  discomforts  within.  It  was  situated  on  the 
shore,  and  from  the  windows  the  view  across  the  gulf  was  very 
fine,  but  the  rooms  were  small  and  dark,  and  tke  wind  which 
rose  during  the  night  swept  about  the  rickety  casement  with  a 
weird  soxmd. 
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The  following  morning  when  we  awoke,  a  violent  gale  was 
blowing,  but  unattended  with  rain.  At  first  the  wild  sweeping 
wind  made  us  hesitate  about  undertaking  our  journey  to  Psbs- 
tum,  a  distance  of  more  than  twenty  miles,  but  feeling  that 
this  was  our  only  opportunity  of  seeing  the  temples  we  deter- 
mined at  least  to  commence  the  journey.  We  found  a  large 
carriage  which  the  vetiurino  assured  us  was  comfortable  in 
every  way  and  would  carry  us  safely  to  our  destination,  and 
trusting  to  his  word  we  started,  but  soon  became  seriously 
incommoded  by  the  clouds  of  dust,  which  the  wind  hurled  in 
our  faces.  Putting  up  the  carriage  windows  to  prevent  this 
annoyance,  we  found  to  our  dismay  that  the  glass  to  one  of 
these  was  gone  ;  to  remonstrate  with  the  driver  would  have  been 
useless,  so  a  cambric  handkerchief  had  to  take  the  place  of  the 
missing  glass — a  frail  barrier,  which  entirely  failed  long  before 
our  journey  was  accomplished. 

The  road  passed  through  a  most  uninteresting  region,  a  long, 
desolate  plain,  tenanted  by  wild  horses,  buffaloes,  swine,  and 
flocks  of  sheep  guarded  by  fierce  watch  dogs  resembling  wolves. 
The  buffaloes  were  herded  about  pools  of  stagnant  water  and 
marshy  fens,  and  the  brooding  leaden  sky  completed  this  scene 
of  desolation.  When  our  journey  across  this  plain  had  been 
partly  accomplished  we  came  to  a  swift,  rushing  torrent  called 
the  Silarus,  over  which  a  bridge  was  once  constructed  by  Murat, 
but  of  which  no  trace  now  remains.  Here  we  waited  nearly 
an  hour  upon  the  bank  for  the  ferry  boat.  The  primitive 
construction  of  this  boat  taken  in  connection  with  the  swollen 
tide  made  us  hesitate  again  about  carrying  out  our  original 
plan ;  however,  we  disliked  to  abandon  a  scheme  which  had 
thus  far  been  successful,  and  had  partly  crossed  the  stream  in 
safety  when  the  horses  became  frightened  and  pressed  against 
the  frail  barrier  which  rose  between  us  and  the  water.  Our 
vetiurino  instead  of  controlling  them  dropped  the  reins  and 
fell  on  his  knees,  imploring  the  aid  of  all  the  saints,  and  had  it 
not  been  for  the  presence  of  mind  of  one  of  our  party,  our 
visit  to  the  Temples  of  Psestum  must  have  ended  in  the  river 
Silarus. 

Beyond  this  torrent  were  the  plains  again,  sandy  and  utterly 
desolate  beneath  the  overhanging  clouds,  but  the  dreary  aspect 
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was  somewhat  lessened  by  glimpses  of  white  towns  on  appar- 
ently inaccessible  hillsides.  Some  time  before  reaching  Pees- 
tum  the  temples  were  descemible,  looming  up  like  ships  at  sea, 
along  the  line  of  the  horizon.  Of  this  ancient  colony,  founded 
six  hundred  years  before  Christ,  but  little  is  now  remaining 
save  the  ruins  of  the  three  great  temples,  whose  size  and  mag- 
nificence give  evidence  of  a  rich  and  powerful  people.  The 
ruins  standing  solitary  in  the  midst  of  a  desert  plain,  with 
scarcely  a  human  habitation  near,  produce  on  the  traveler  a 
strange  and  startling  eflfect,  like  shadows  cast  on  the  shore  of 
the  Present  by  a  distant  age  of  whose  magnificence  and  power 
these  are  the  only  witnesses.  Approaching  them  across  the 
broad  plain,  the  mind  reaches  out  vainly  for  some  vestige  of 
their  authors,  and  finding  nothing  but  a  solitary  wilderness,  is 
impressed  with  something  akin  to  the  awe  with  which  it  con- 
templates the  supernatural.  They  are  huge  wrecks  drifted  to 
us  from  the  far-off  shores  of  the  Past.  These  temples  are, 
with  the  exception  of  the  great  ruins  at  Athens,  the  most 
magnificent  remains  in  existence  of  the  genius  of  Greece  as 
developed  in  architecture,  and  the  feelings  they  awakened  in 
me  were  strangely  like  those  I  have  experienced  at  a  later 
period,  when  surrounded  by  the  sea  of  sand  whose  waves  eter- 
nally dash  against  the  base  of  the  Egyptian  Pyramids.  The 
grand  simplicity  of  their  architecture  has  baffled  Time,  which 
would  have  dealt  less  kindly  by  a  more  florid  decorative  style, 
for  the  massive  rows  of  fluted  columns  and  bold  projecting 
capitals  still  defy  the  constant  touch  of  years. 

As  we  sat  upon  the  worn  steps  of  one  of  the  temples,  hesi- 
tating to  enter  the  wretched  inn  opposite,  which  appeared  to 
be  merely  a  gathering  place  for  beggars,  one  of  our  party 
remarked  that  these  relics  of  Grecian  architecture  inspired  him 
with  a  desire  to  see  the  great  ruins  of  Athens,  and  the  wish 
glided  into  a  resolution,  and  before  we  had  finished,  our  lunch- 
eon, which  the  strange  surroundings  did  not  deprive  us  of  the 
power  of  enjoying,  we  had  decided  to  visit  the  fountain  head 
of  Grecian  art.  As  it  is  only  the  first  step  which  is  difficult, 
our  thoughts  then  extended  to  Constantinople,  as  within  the 
range  of  possibility,  and  plans  were  quickly  formed  for  a  four 
weeks'  absence  from  Naples,  into  which  short  space  of  time 
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were  to  be  crowded  visits  to  Greece  and  Turkey,  and  thus  from 
our  visit  to  Peestum  CAme  the  most  brilliant  episode  in  our  life 
abroad,  bearing  the  fresh  stamp  of  sudden  impulse,  the  more 
charming  because  it  had  never  entered  into  any  plan  of  travel 
which  we  had  previously  conceived. 

As  we  turned  away  from  the  temples  which  had  kindled 
our  desire  to  see  the  Parthenon,  I  stopped  to  look  for  traces 
of  the  roses  for  which  Paestum  was  once  so  famous,  but  there 
was  only  a  straggling  bush,  without  even  the  promise  of  flowers, 
and  indeed  the  soil  was  hardly  of  a  character  to  promise  either 
bloom  or  fragrance.  Once  more  returning  to  our  wretched 
carriage  we  started  on  our  homeward  journey,  pursued  by  the 
inevitable  beggars,  who  crawl  from  the  niches  of  crumbling 
ruins  like  lazy  reptiles  to  bask  in  the  sun.  Instead  of  returning 
to  Salerno  we  drove  to  La  Cava,  where  we  spent  the  night  at  the 
Hotel  Vittoria.  The  approach  to  La  Cava  at  sunset  was  very 
beautiful ;  it  has  been  likened  to  a  Swiss  valley,  with  the  veg- 
etation and  coloring  of  Naples. 

The  following  morning  we  left  in  the  train  for  Castellamare, 
where  we  took  a  carriage  and  drove  to  Sorrento,  through  a 
region  which  has  no  rival  in  luxuriant  softness  and  beauty. 
Castellamare  itself  is  built  upon  a  shelving  beach  commanding 
a  magnificent  view  of  the  bay  and  Vesuvius  as  far  as  Misenum. 
The  sloping  sides  of  the  hills  above  the  town  are  all  thickly 
shaded  by  chestnut  trees,  and  the  bridle  paths  which  wind 
through  them  ascend  to  elevations  commanding  the  finest  views 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Naples.  Lower  down  the  hillsides  are 
nestled  villas  owned  by  people  from  all  parts  of  Europe ;  here 
wealth  has  come  to  enjoy  the  delights  of  this  Italian  paradise, 
and  genius,  weary  of  the  applause  of  the  crowd,  drinks  in  the 
sweeter  melody  of  birds  and  murmuring  waters.  Here  too  are 
those  who  seek  for  health  in  the  soft  breezes,  and  sorrow  comes 
to  lose  its  sharpness  in  an  atmosphere  whose  balmy  softness 
could,  if  Nature  possessed  the  power,  steal  away  the  sting  from 
the  most  poignant  grief. 

The  drive  from  Castellamare  to  Sorrento  is  one  which  it  is 
difficult  to  describe,  blending  as  it  does  points  of  grandeur  with 
the  soft  loveliness  natural  to  this  region.  In  some  places  the 
road  is  carried  along  the  cliflfs,  which  at  intervals  rise  perpen- 
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dicularly  from  the  sea;  then  crosses  wild  and  rocky  ravines, 
only  to  pass  into  groves  of  olive  and  orange,  and  the  loveliest 
developments  of  southern  vegetation. 

We  spent  a  few  hours  wandering  about  the  old  city  of  Sor- 
rento, which,  tradition  says,  was  founded  by  Shem,  the  son  of 
Noah.  On  a  cliflF  overhanging  the  sea  stands  the  villa  in  which 
Tasso  was  bom.  The  view  from  the  garden  is*  so  beautiful, 
that  if  dormant  genius  only  awaited  some  magic  touch  to 
awaken  it  to  life,  a  glance  at  such  a  scene  might  well  suffice. 

We  left  Sorrento  in  the  afternoon,  returning  to  Castellamare, 
where  we  took  the  train  for  Naples. 
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DEPARTURE  PROM  NAPLES — MESSINA — MOUNT  ^TNA — SCYLLA 
AND  CHARYBDIS — REGGIO — IONIAN  SEA — FIRST  SIGHT  OF 
THE  SHORES  OF  GREECE — APPROACH  TO  ATHENS — HARBOR 
OF  PIR^US — ATHENIAN  BOATMEN — EXECUTIONER  OF  ATHENS 
— DRIVE  FROM  PIR^US  TO  ATHENS — THE  ACROPOLIS — ASPECT 
OF  MODERN  ATHENS — TEMPLE  OF  THESEUS — REMAINS  OF 
GRECIAN  SCULPTURE — MARS  HILL — THE  PARTHENON — THE 
ERECHTHEUM — THE  PROPYL^A  —  CORINTHIAN  COLUMNS — 
ARCH  OF  HADRIAN — TEMPLE  OF  LYSOCRATES — DEPARTURE 
FROM  ATHENS — ISLAND  OF  TENEDOS — PLAINS  OF  TROY — 
TOMBS  OF  AJAX  AND  ACHILLES — MOUNT  IDA — DARDANELLES. 

Still  full  of  our  new  bom  desire  to  see  the  Parthenon,  we 
immediately  set  on  foot  inquiries  as  to  the  facilities  for  reaching 
Sicily  and  Athens,  and  found  that  but  one  day  would  elapse 
before  the  departure  of  the  next  steamer  for  Messina.  As  time 
is  the  great  thing  in  Naples,  we  were  fearful  that  our  pass- 
ports could  not  be  vised  so  as  to  permit  our  departure, 
especially  as  the  day  intervening  would  be  Sunday ;  accordingly, 
late  as  it  was  on  our  arrival  at  the  hotel,  they  were  immediately 
despatched  to  the  proper  authorities  with  the  request  that  they 
might  be  returned  early  on  Monday  morning.  Monday  mor- 
ning came  but  not  the  passports.  The  steamer  was  to  leave  at 
noon,  and  eleven  o'clock  had  just  struck ;  reluctantly  we  were 
giving  up  the  hope  of  being  able  to  leave  Naples  that  day  (and 
if  not  that  day,  then  not  at  all,  for  a  week  would  elapse  befoi*e 
the  sailing  of  another  steamer,  and  a  week  to  us  was  of  great 
importance),  when  at  the  last  moment,  as  our  hopes  were  fading 
away,  the  passports  arrived.  Our  trunks  had  been  for  some 
time  strapped  upon  the  carriage  waiting  for  us  in  the  court-yard, 
so  we  had  only  to  drive  with  all  possible  speed  to  the  quay, 
where  we  found  a  little  boat  ready  to  take  us  to  the  steamer. 
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Here,  notwithstanding  our  need  of  haste,  the  trunks  were  all 
examined  by  the  custom  house  officials,  to  see  that  no  Pompeian 
relics  were  concealed  amid  their  contents.  The  smoke  was 
rising  ominously  from  the  steamer  while  this  examination  was 
progressing  with  the  elaborate  care  so  characteristic  of  all 
Neapolitans,  but  it  was  useless  to  urge  them  to  hurry,  so  with 
one  eye  on  the  trunks  and  the  other  on  the  steamer,  we  awaited 
the  conclusion  with  breathless  impatience.  Finally  our  keys 
were  returned  to  us,  and  the  boat  shoved  off.  Mounting  the 
side  ladder  with  all  speed  we  found  ourselves  "just  in  time," 
as  the  captain  remarked,  on  the  deck  of  the  French  steamer 
"  Pausilippe."  A  moment  after  and  we  were  steaming  out  of 
the  bay,  between  Sorrento  and  Ischia,  past  Vesuvius  and  the 
lovely  Sorrentian  shores,  gradually  losing  the  curve  of  the  bay 
and  the  white  outline  of  the  city,  outward  boimd — Naples 
behind  us,  and  Athens  and  Constantinople  before  I  We  turned 
away  from  the  glowing  heart  of  Italy  without  regret,  knowing 
that  we  should  see  its  perfect  loveliness  once  more  before  bid- 
ding it  a  final  farewell. 

During  the  night  which  followed  we  passed  the  volcano  of 
Stromboli,  though  none  of  us  saw  it  imtil  our  return.  The 
following  morning,  the  18th  of  January,  we  reached  Messina, 
where  we  were  to  leave  the  "Pausilippe"  and  go  on  board 
a  steamer  bound  for  Athens.  As  we  had  two  hours  to  spare, 
we  entered  a  little  boat  and  rowed  to  the  shore,  passing  several 
American  vessels  at  anchor,  taking  in  cargoes  of  fruit.  The 
sight  of  our  own  flag  was  a  pleasant  one,  and  the  homely  name 
of  one  of  the  vessels,  with  its  Yankee  sound  of  "  Betsey  Jane,'^ 
more  really  pleasant  to  our  ears  than  the  "  Santa  Maria "  and 
"  Santa  Lucia  "  of  the  Italian  vessels  at  its  side. 

Messina  impressed  me  principally  by  its  want  of  cleanliness. 
The  morning  was  foggy  and  warm,  and  the  streets,  like  those 
of  most  small  Italian  cities,  were  narrow,  damp,  and  crowded ; 
there  were  the  same  swarms  of  idlers  gazing  at  the  foreigners, 
offering  fruit  and  flowers  as  we  passed,  and  clamoring  for  alms ; 
and  peasants  were  goading  along  enormous  white  oxen  with 
wide-branching  horns.  We  lingered  long  enough  to  fill  our 
baskets  with  oranges,  and  then  rowed  to  the  steamer  "  Indus," 
which  was  to  take  us  to  the  Pirjeus,  the  port  of  Athens.     That 
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afternoon  as  we  passed  through  the  straits  of  Messina  we  saw 
Mount  Etnaj'rising,  white  with  snow,  above  the  sea ;  its  great 
height  impressed  me,  and  the  light  smoke  wreath  curling  from 
its  summit  filled  me  with  a  kind  of  awe,  as  I  recalled  the  fire 
and  lava  of  Vesuvius,  whose  connection  with  distant  Etna 
seems  so  mysterious. 

Passing  through  the  whirlpools  of  Scylla  and  Oharybdis, 
which  steam  has  now  robbed  of  all  their  terrors,  I  recalled  the 
ancient  mythological  story  which  threw  so  strange  an  interest 
over  their  turbulant  waters.  Scylla,  whose  name  the  whirl- 
pool bears,  as  the  story  tells  us  was  once  a  beautiful  woman 
and  beloved  by  Glaucus,  one  of  the  sea  gods,  but  his  passion 
not  being  returned  he  ihvoked  the  aid  of  Circe,  with  her 
enchantments.  The  faithless  goddess  however  becoming  herself 
enamored  of  Glaucus,  turned  into  a  hideous  monster  her  rival, 
who,  in  her  despair,  threw  herself  into  that  part  of  the  sea 
which  separates  the  coast  of  Italy  from  Sicily,  where  she  was 
changed  into  the  rocks  which  still  bear  her  name,  and  which 
were  once  the  terror  of  the  navigator. 

Opposite  to  Scylla,  on  the  coast  of  Sicily,  is  the  whirlpool  of 
Charybdis,  and  the  mariner  who  escaped  the  one  was  in  danger 
of  being  wrecked  upon  the  other ;  hence  the  proverb,  "  escape 
Scylla  to  fall  upon  Charybdis."  In  this  case  also  mythology 
would  have  us  believe  that  a  woman  was  the  cause  of  the  evil. 
Charybdis,  it  appears,  was  an  avaricious  woman  who  stole  the 
oxen  of  Hercules,  and  was  struck  by  the  thunder-bolts  of 
Jupiter,  and  transformed  into  this  whirlpool. 

We  passed  unharmed  through  this  dangerous  passage,  and 
came  upon  Eeggio,  which,  we  are  told,  was  settled  seven  hun- 
dred years  before  Christ ;  the  region  about  it  is  volcanic,  and 
the  town  has  suffered  frequently  from  earthquakes.  From 
this  point  we  gradually  lost  sight  of  land  until  we  entered  the 
Ionian  sea.  We  sat  upon  the  deck  of  the  steamer  watching 
the  trail  of  light  left  by  the  rising  moon  across  the  quiet 
waters,  and  thought  of  the  legends  which  have  thrown  so  wild 
and  strange  an  interest  over  this  sea,  blending  the  elements  of 
divinity  with  the  weakness  and  frailty  of  humanity,  and  the 
animal  world  with  the  human,  till  its  shores  seemed  peopled 
with  gods,  and  fauns,  and  centaure,  and  hydra-headed  monsters. 
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And,  in  marked  contrast,  here  was  the  modem  ship  whose  fleet 
course  was  the  result  of  a  power  scarcely  less  strarige  than  that 
which  heathen  faith  ascribed  to  its  own  creations. 

The  following  day  we  passed  the  island  of  Zante  and  at  sun- 
set caught  the  first  outlines  of  the  shores  of  Greece.  A  light 
shower  fell  during  the  evening  without  seeming  to  obscure 
the  full  moon,  whose  rays  mingling  with  the  rain  drops  caused 
a  lunar  rainbow  to  hover  in  the  clouds  just  over  what  we  were 
told  was  the  city  of  Athens. 

There  are  places  in  the  world  where  the  most  startling  of 
Nature's  effects  would  seem  only  in  accordance  with  the  sur- 
rounding scene — nay,  where  the  mind  longs  for  such,  seeking 
for  some  note  of  the  Present  to  accord  with  the  mighty  music 
of  the  Past.  At  such  times  the  Present  seems  out  of  tune. 
What  are  all  these  common  work-a-day  people,  greedy  of  gain^ 
restless,  anxious,  weary,  when  compared  with  the  grand  beings 
whom  mythology  has  clothed  with  the  repose  and  self-poise  of 
god-like  power  'i  The  mind  becomes  exalted  through  contem- 
plation of  the  Past,  filled  with  a  wondering  anticipation,  and 
restless  craving,  which  only  something  supernatural  will 
satisfy,  and  so  comes  down  to  the  reality  with  a  disappointment 
which  is  in  itself  a  pain. 

The  following  morning  when  I  awoke  and  thought  that  in  a 
few  hours  we  should  be  in  Athens,  my  thoughts  went  wander- 
ing through  the  historic  past  of  that  great  city,  down  through 
the  mists  of  heathen  story  to  rest  upon  the  image  of  St.  Paul, 
as  he  stood  on  Mars  Hill  proclaiming  to  the  Athenian  people  the 
"  Unknown  God."  Filled  with  the  trembling  expectancy  which 
the  near  approach  to  such  scenes  could  not  but  produce,  I  found 
myself  on  the  deck,  as,  passing  several  small  islands  and  the 
town  of  Poms,  we  approached  the  Pirseus,  the  port  of  Athens. 
The  sun  shone  with  a  wonderful  brightness,  lighting  up  these 
classic  shores,  and  bringing  out  with  distinctness  the  Acropolis, 
still  five  miles  distant.  When  the  steamer  came  to  anchor 
we  were  instantly  surrounded  by  boats  filled  with  eager  boat- 
men, shouting,  pulling,  and  striving  to  climb  up  the  ship's 
side;  and  yet  the  scene  was  picturesque  in  its  way,  and  the 
faces  of  the  men,  under  their  tasseled  red  caps,,  regularly 
handsome ;  indeed  I  have  never  seen  finer  physiques  nor  fea- 
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tures.  They  wore  the  Greek  costume,  embroidered  jackets 
and  full  plaited  white  skirts  falling  to  the  knee,  relieved  by  a 
crimson  sash  encircling  the  waist,  leggings  of  buckskin,  and 
tight  blue  stockings  ending  in  low  shoes  clasped  with  steel 
buckles.  Their  appearance  was  too  elegant  and  masquerade- 
like  for  their  humble  occupation,  and  I  remember  the  thrill  of 
indignation  with  which  I  saw  them  pushed  back  from  the 
guards  of  the  steamer,  and  the  final  expedient  tried  of  throwing 
hot  water  upon  them  from  the  deck,  that  the  ship  might  be 
cleared  of  the  human  swarm. 

As  we  stood  waiting  for  the  turmoil  to  subside,  an  English 
passenger  pointed  out  to  me  a  ship  lying  at  anchor  flying  a 
white  flag.  This  ship  is  the  home  of  the  executioner  of 
Athene,  who  never  lands  except  to  perform  the  duties  of  his 
office ;  he  is  held  in  such  execration  by  the  populace  that  were 
he  to  do  otherwise  he  could  not;,  hope  to  escape  with  his  life. 
Criminals  are  always  executed  on  a  saint's  day,  as  the  popular 
belief  is  that  they  thus  secure  the  intercession  of  the  Saint  to 
render  smooth  their  road  to  Paradise. 

After  much  delay  we  secured  a  boat  and  were  shortly  after- 
wards permitted  to  land,  and  entering  a  carriage  we  started  at 
once  for  Athens.  Before  us  all  the  way  was  the  Acropolis, 
commanding  the  sea,  the  city,  and  all  the  surrounding  country ; 
it  was  not  difiicult  to  picture  all  at  the  height  of  its  perfection, 
or  to  realize  the  correct  judgment  which  awarded  to  Athens  the 
foremost  position  among  the  cities  of  the  Old  World.  But  the 
modem  city  presents  a  sad  contrast  to  its  former  splendor. 
.Built  principally  of  wood,  without  any  attention  to  architec- 
tural beauty,  it  reminds  one  of  a  growing  American  town. 
The  king's  palace  is  a  plain  unpretending  building  of  marble, 
whose  bald  aspect  and  multitude  of  windows  suggest  an 
enormous  factory.  The  real  life  of  Athens  is  buried  beneath 
the  heaps  of  crumbling  ruins  and  broken  columns  and  capitals ; 
and  the  Present  is  but  the  miserable  growth  arising  from  the 
decay  of  the  Past.' 

The  antiquities  of  the  city,  occupying  a  space  which,  though 
large  enough  to  contain  all  that  remains  of  its  ancient  splendors, 
can  yet  be  quickly  passed  over,  may  all  be  seen  in  a  short 
space  of  time.    We  went  first  to  the  Temple  of  Theseus,  the 
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most  perfect  of  the  ancient  ruins,  and  particularly  interesting 
to  the  traveler  as  containing  within  its  walls  all  that  remains  to 
Athens  of  its  master-pieces  of  sculpture.  The  perfect  propor- 
tions of  this  temple  are  said  by  some  writers  to  have  furnished 
the  model  for  the  Parthenon,  which  it  greatly  resembles.  The 
white  marble  of  which  it  is  built  is  discolored  by  time,  but  it 
still  possesses  a  wonderful  degree  of  freshness.  All  of  its 
columns  are  standing,  though  the  elaborate  tracery  of  their 
capitals  has  crumbled  away.  It  is  said  that  both  this  temple 
and  the  Parthenon  appear  much  larger  than  they  actually  are, 
owing  to  their  perfect  proportions.  Within  the  temple  are 
ranged,  in  dreary  rows,  the  mutilated  vestiges  of  sculpture 
which  remained  after  the  ravages  of  the  Turks.  The  collection 
in  the  British  Museum  is  far  finer  and  more  satisfactory, 
though  wanting  in  that  interest  which  these  derive  from  the 
actual  locality  which  saw  them  in  their  perfection.  There 
were  many  antique  vases  and  bas-reliefs,  headless  torsos,  and 
nmtilated  figures,  looking  not  out  of  place  amid  the  surrounding 
desolation  of  this  Valhalla  of  Grecian  sculpture.  One  statue — 
an  Apollo — was  more  perfect  than  the  other  relics,  in  that  the 
head  was  unbroken,  and  the  expression  of  the  face  was  calm 
and  full  of  sweetness.  One  is  not  tempted  to  linger  amid 
these  crumbling  remains,  nor  are  the  thoughts  they  awaken 
either  cheering  or  satisfactory. 

Leaving  the  Temple  of  Theseus,  the  distance  is  but  short  to 
the  Areopagus,  or  aa  the  Bible  tenns  it,  "  Mars  Hill."  The 
elevation  is  slight,  and  the  height  is  reached  by  steps  hewn  out 
of  the  rock,  though  now  so  much  worn  as  to  be  hardly  distin- 
guishable. There  is  no  doubt  that  St.  Paul  ascended  these 
very  steps,  and  that  from  them  he  spoke  to  the  people  of 
Athens.  This  was  the  point  where  all  public  addresses  were 
delivered,  and  where  those  going  to  or  coming  from  the 
Acropolis  would  meet  and  naturally  gather  to  tell  or  to  hear 
"some  new  thing."  The  hill  was  so  named,  tradition  says, 
because  Mars  was  the  first  who  was  tried  there,  and  according 
to  another  account,  because  the  Amazons  offered  sacrifice  there 
to  their  progenitor  Mars,  when  they  besieged  Athens.  It  was 
on  this  elevation  that  the  Areopagites,  the  judges  of  Athens, 
held  their  court  in  the  open  air,  because  the  crimes  of  blood- 
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shed  and  murder  were  tried  by  this  court,  and  by  their  laws 
the  murderer  and  the  accuser  could  not  be  under  the  same 
roof. 

When  we  reached  Ihe  highest  point  one  of  our  party  drew 
from  his  pocket  a  Bible,  and  opening  it  at  the  seventeenth 
chapter  of  Acts,  read  to  us  the  words  which  eighteen  hundred 
years  before  were  addressed  by  St.  Paul  to  the  men  of  Athens. 
As  we  stood  there  with  the  ruins  around  us,  we  imagined  the 
magnificent  spectacle  which  must  have  been  displayed  before 
the  eyes  of  the  Apostle.  On  one  side  the  Acropolis,  in  all  its 
wondrous  purity  and  perfection,  stood  out  from  its  back- 
ground of  mountains,  and  commaniJed  from  its  proud  height 
the  sparkling  sea,  and  all  the  surrounding  country.  Looking 
northward  there  must  have  been  vineyards,  and  farms,  and 
waving  fields  of  com,  and  perhaps  returning  from  distant  con- 
quests the  flashing  spears  and  warlike  implements  of  a  Vfcto- 
rious  army ;  and  ten  miles  away,  discernible  through  the  clear 
atmosphere,  lay  the  plains  of  Marathon.  On  the  plains  before 
him  were  the  groves  of  the  Academy,  swayed  by  the  soft 
breezes,  and,  turning  from  these  delightful  scenes,  his  eyes 
rested  on  Athens  in  the  height  of  her  splendor  and  power,  and 
on  the  eager  multitude  of  listeners  gathered  below  him  heark- 
ening to  the  wondrous  story  of  the  "  Unknown  God."  Leaving 
this  spot,  rendered  sacred  by  Holy  Writ,  we  ascended  the  hill  of 
the  Acropolis,  the  central  and  highest  point  of  Athens,  as  is 
the  Parthenon  of  the  Acropolis. 

One  is  impressed  by  the  enormous  size  of  the  Parthenon,  its 
still  brilliant  whiteness,  and  the  immense  blocks  of  marble 
which  lie  scattered  within  and  without  its  walls.  These  enor- 
mous fragments  which  have  fallen  from  the  building,  give 
perhaps  a  more  vivid  idea  of  its  massive  grandeur  than  the 
building  itself.  There  is  no  other  ruin  in  Europe  the  ap- 
proach to  which  is  equally  imposing.  Mounting  the  hill  amid 
blocks  of  marble  and  scattered  capitals,  and  fragments  of 
columns  upon  which  picturesque-looking  Greeks  were  sitting — 
some  selling  shells  from  the  plains  of  Marathon,  or  bits  of 
sculptured  stone — we  reached  the  magnificent  entrance,  the 
columns  of  which  still  stand  in  unbroken  perfection.  What  at 
first  appear  to  be  solid  shafts  of  stone  are,  upon  nearer  exaniin- 
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ation,  found  to  have  been  raised  in  sections,  yet  so  perfectly 
joined  that  the  thinnest  sheet  of  paper  cannot  find  entrance 
between  the  edges  of  the  blocks.  Passing  between  these 
columns  through  the  vestibule,  we  entered  the  center  of  the 
building,  where  "are  gathered  together  shattered  bas-reliefs  and 
vases,  riven  cornices,  and  huge  blocks  of  stone  which  have 
fallen  from  the  roof.  Upon  many  of  the  columns  are  Greek 
inscriptions,  and  a  Greek  priest  was  copying  them  as  we  stood 
there. 

In  the  center  of  the  Parthenon  originally  stood  the  statue  of 
Minerva,  by  Phidias,  said  to  have  been  the  most  famous  statue 
of  antiquity.  The  block  upon  which  it  was  placed  still  remains, 
and  I  suppose  that  ^ery  modem  traveler  feels  it  his  duty  to 
stand  for  a  moment  on  the  pedestal  of  the  goddess,  with  a  faint 
hope,  perhaps,  that  the  wisdom  for  which  she  was  so  famous 
may  descend  in  some  small  measure  upon  him.  If  such  hope 
were  ours  it  certainly  was  not  destined  to  fulfillment. 

We  are  told  by  those  who  have  studied  the  laws  of  Grecian 
architecture  that  the  grace  of  the  Parthenon  was  in  part  owing 
to  the  delicate  curves  which  were  used,  instead  of  the  straight 
lines  which  govern  our  modem  system.  The  columns  incline 
slightly  backward  or  forward,  and  standing  l)etween  them 
looking  upward,  these  deviations  from  the  perpendicular  are  so 
distinctly  marked  as  at  first  to  lead  one  to  attribute  the  cause 
to  some  convulsion  of  nature  which  has  unsettled  the  founda- 
tions of  the  building,  but  they  occur  with  such  regularity  as  to 
prove  that  it  was  the  result  of  design.  North  of  the  Parthenon, 
and  close  to  the  northern  wall  of  the  Acropolis,  stands  the  Erech- 
theum.  •There  are  here  two  mined  temples,  one  of  which  was 
dedicated  the  worship  of  Minerva.  Within  this  enclosure  were 
the  most  sacred  objects  of  Athenian  worship,  the  olive  of 
Minerva  and  Neptune's  fountain,  both  of  which  sprang  up  at 
the  command  of  these  divinities  when  the  gods  were  contend- 
ing for  the  guardianship  of  Athens.  Here  also  stood  the  most 
sacred  of  all  the  statues  of  Minerva.  It  was  of  bronze,  the 
work  of  Phidias,  and  its  colossal  proportions  were  in  part 
visible  to  the  mariner  nearing  the  port  of  Athens.  Many  of 
the  statues  which  surrounded  the  temple  are  still  standing,  and 
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the  place  of  one  which  Lord  Elgin  removed  to  London  has 
been  supplied  by  a  substitute  in  cement. 

Within  a  short  distance  of  the  Erechtheura  is  the  Propylaea, 
or  entrance  to  the  Acropolis,  in  its  former  state  the  admiration 
of  Greece,  but  now  retaining  only  an  arch  and  columns  which 
are  still  entire.  South  of  the  Acropolis  is  a  group  of  sixteen 
gigantic  Corinthian  columns,  the  remains  of  a  temple  whose 
length,  we  are  told,  was  three  hundred  and  fifty-four  feet,  and 
its  breadth  one  hundred  and  seventy-one.  One  is  filled  with 
wondering  conjecture  as  to  how  and  where  the  masses  of  stone 
which  composed  this  temple  have  vanished,  for  these  columns 
are  all  that  now  remain  as  witnesses  to  the  splendor  of  the 
Past. 

Leaving  the  Acropolis,  on  our  way  to  the  modern  city,  we 
saw  an  arch  which  bears  the  name  of  Hadrian,  and  the  temple 
of  Lysocrates,  by  some  called  the  "  Lantern  of  Demosthenes ;" 
presently  we  came  upon  a  party  of  workmen  busy  disinterring 
two  enormous  statues ;  enough  was  visible  to  show  that  they 
were  a  combination  of  animal  and  human  forms.  The  entire 
surroundings  of  the  city  must  be  a  mighty  sepulchre  of  the 
glories  of  a  remote  age. 

There  are  many  foreign  residents  in  Athens,  and  in  our  drive 
about  the  city  we  passed  an  English  Protestant  church.  Cir- 
cumstances might  force  one  to  make  his  residence  here,  but 
choice,  I  should  think,  rarely ;  the  newest  of  new  places  would 
be  preferable  to  a  city  whose  present  poverty  of  aspect  is 
continually  heightened  by  contrast  with  the  relics  of  former 
grandeur. 

All  day  the  sun  had  shone  upon  us  from  a  cloudless  sky,  and 
our  Greek  guide  said  truly,  in  his  imperfect  English,  "  The 
gods  have  been  favorable  te  you  to-day;"  so  we  thought  as 
we  drove  in  the  waning  afternoon  back  to  the  Piraeus.  As  we 
left  Athens  the  Acropolis  rose  in  all  its  commanding  height, 
the  desolation  of  its  surrounding  ruins  becoming  less  and  less 
apparent,  and  its  magnificent  situation  more  evident  to  our  eager 
eyes,  jealous  of  every  turn  in  the  road  which  concealed  the 
crumbling  Parthenon  from  our  view.  Crossing  the  Ilissus,  a 
narrow,  muddy  stream,  we  stopped  at  a  little  cabaret  on  its 
bank  where  a  fine  looking  Greek  in  the  national  dress,  gave  us 
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some  resinous  wine  to  drink.  Reaching  the  Piraeus  again,  we 
bade  good-bye  to  our  handsome  coachman,  whose  picturesque 
costume  had  interested  me  all  the  way,  and'  returned  to  the 
steamer,  already  sending  up  its  warning  smoke ;  and  in  the 
sunset  we  stood  upon  the  deck  looking  upon  Athens  and  the 
Acropolis  till  the  shades  of  evening  hid  them  from  our  view. 

The  number  of  passengers,  of  which  our  party  had  so  far 
composed  the  majority,  had  been  increased  by  the  arrival  of 
two  or  three  natives  of  Athens,  en  rovie^  like  ourselves,  for 
Constantinople,  and  I  found  on  going  below  that  the  ladies'  cab- 
in, of  which  I  had  enjoyed  sole  possession  since  leaving  Messina, 
had  received  another  occupant.  On  the  sofa  was  standing  a 
large  earthem  jar,  which  the  lady,  who  was  a  Greek,  but  who 
spoke  French  well,  told  me  was  filled  with  honey  from  Hymet- 
tus  which  she  was  taking  to  some  friends  in  Constantinople. 
The  jar  was  common-place  enough ;  indeed  I  remember  having 
seen  just  such  in  country  dairies  at  home ;  and  the  honey  was 
probably  no  sweeter  than  that  which  had  often  gratified  my  child- 
ish palate ;  but  the  bees  of  Hymettus  had  made  it,  and  I  looked 
at  it  reverently.  I  suggested  however  that  if  the  night  should 
prove  stormy,  the  jar  would  be  in  danger  of  falling  from  its 
elevated  position,  and  not  even  its  classic  origin  would  atone 
for  the  ruin  it  might  cause  among  the  articles  of  our  toilet.  I 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  it  more  securely  placed,  and  then, 
after  a  sort  of  revery  in  which  the  Parthenon  loomed  high,  I 
slept,  and  dreamed  of  the  breezy  slopes  of  Hymettus,  and  the 
dull  sound  of  the  waves  was  changed  into  the  musical  hum  of 
bees. 

The  following  day,  January  25th,  we  passed  the  island  of  Ten- 
edos,  whence,  tradition  says,  issued  the  serpents  which  destroyed 
the  unhappy  Laocoon  and  his  sons,  and  which  became  famous 
during  the  Trojan  war  as  the  place  where  the  Greeks  concealed 
themselves,  that  the  Trojans  might  believe  they  were  weary  of 
the  siege  and  had  returned  to  their  homes.  We  went  near 
enough  to  the  island  to  see  the  town,  and  for  the  first  time  in 
our  lives  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  Turkish  mosque.  Opposite  to 
Tenedos  lie  the  plains  of  Troy,  and  the  steamer  skirted  the 
coast  so  closely  that  we  saw  the  small  village  which  bears  the 
ancient  name  of  the  famous  city.     Upon  the  plain  near  the 
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shore  aiid  easily  discernible  from  the  steamer's  deck,  are  two 
mounds  of  earth,  in  fonn  somewhat  like  an  Egyptian  pyramid. 
These  are  called  the  tombs  of  Ajax  and  Achilles,  and,  farther 
on,  lifting  into  upper  air  its  blue  summit,  is  Mount  Ida.  Late 
in  the  afternoon  we  entered  the  Dardanelles,  the  famous  Hel- 
lespont, across  which  Xerxes  built  his  bridge  of  boats,  and 
renowned  in  song  for  the  love  and  death  of  Leander.  Here 
the  continents  of  Europe  and  Asia  closely  approach  each  other, 
the  straits  being  but  a  mile  and  a  half  in  width  at  their  broad- 
est part,  and  narrowing  to  half  a  mile.  On  either  shore  are 
fortifications,  though  formidable  now  only  in  name,  having  been 
unaltered  since  their  erection.  In  the  dusk  of  the  evening  we 
reached  the  town  of  Daixlanelles,  and  stopped  to  allow  passen- 
gers to  land ;  many  lights  along  the  shore  glimmered  through 
the  darkness  which  now  shut  out  all  other  objects  from  our 
eyes. 
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APPROACH  TO  CONSTANTINOPLE — FIRST  IMPRESSIONS  OF  THE 
CITY — STREET  SIGHTS — FLOATING  BRIDGE — STAMBOUL — ^THB 
MOSQUE  OF  BAJAZET — FIRE  TOWER — VIEW  FROM  THENCE 
—  muezzin's  CALL  TO  PRAYER  —  VISIT  AT  THE  AMBASSA- 
DOR'S—  ALARM  OF  FIRE  —  SERVICE  OF  THE  TURNING  DER- 
VISHES—  A  DRIVE  THROUGH  THE  CITY  —  GOVERNMENT 
ATTENDANTS — PALACE  OF  THE  SULTAN  —  KIOSQUE  OF  FLA- 
MOUR  —  TRACT  OF   WASTE   LAND    AND   VIEW   FROM   THENCE. 

The  approach  to  Constantinople  is  justly  celebrated  for  its 
beauty.  Naples,  Genoa,  and  Constantinople  have  been  called 
the  three  beautiful  cities  of  the  South,  and  not  without  reason 
has  the  palm  been  awarded  to  the  latter,  for  nothing  can  be 
finer  or  more  impressive  than  the  first  glimpse  the  Western 
traveler  has  of  the  Turkish  capital,  approaching  it  from  the 
Dardanelles.  We  stood  upon  the  steamer's  deck  watching  the 
city  as  it  grew  more  and  more  into  distinctness,  its  crescent 
form  lying  low  upon  the  water,  and  the  morning  sun  disclosing 
the  outlines  of  many  a  dome  and  arrowy  minaret,  which  flashed 
back  the  light  from  an  hundred  points.  Before  us  on  the 
Asiatic  side  lay  Scutari  shadowed  by  its  dark  crest  of  cypress 
trees  which  overhang  the  great  cemetery,  and  lower  down  we 
saw  the  hospital  where  Florence  Nightingale  comforted  the 
wounded  and  dying  soldiers  of  the  Crimean  war. 

As  the  steamer  approached  the  Stamboul  side  of  the  harbor, 
where  Seraglio  Point  juts  out  into  the  water,  we  saw  the  walls 
of  the  palace  of  the  Serai  Boumou,  and  farther  back,  one 
familiar  with  the  scene  pointed  out  the  dome  and  minaret  of 
the  mosque  of  St.  Sophia.  Lower  down  was  a  green  pavilion 
where  it  was  the  custom  of  the  former  Sultan  to  meet  the 
ambassadors  from  the  different  foreign  courts ;  above  this,  and 
built  upon  a  projection  of  the  wall,  was  a  kiosque  from  which 
he  could  command  the  sweep  of  the  port  and  the  European 
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shore.  A  short  distance  from  this  graceful  structure  and  level 
with  the  water  is  a  low  grated  door  through  which,  tradition 
says,  the  bodies  of  those  ladies  of  the  Seraglio  who  had  aroused 
suspicion  as  to  their  fidelity  were,  after  execution,  thrown  into 
the  sea  at  midnight  and  so  swept  away  by  the  swift  rushing 
current.  Whether  this  be  true  or  only  the  fiction  of  romance, 
it  adds  a  wondrous  interest  to  the  scene — the  crowning  interest 
of  tragic  death. 

Before  the  steamer  came  to  anchor  opposite  the  Galata  land- 
ing it  was  completely  surrounded  by  a  swarm  of  caiques,  long, 
narrow  boats  whose  arrowy,  darting  motion  resembles  that  of 
an  Indian  canoe ;  and  as  we  had  some  time  to  wait  before  the 
general  tumult  should  subside  sufficiently  to  allow  us  to  land, 
we  occupied  ourselves  with  looking  out  upon  the  *'  City  of  the 
Sultan."  All  seemed  very  fair  in  the  sunlight;  mosque  and 
minaret,  and  the  tall,  latticed  houses  in  the  distance  glittered 
and  sparkled,  while  the  masses  of  cypress  trees  which  rose  at 
intervals  gave  a  singularly  impressive  appearance  to  the  other- 
wise brilliant  scene.  If  the  traveler  were  to  pursue  his  journey 
satisfied  with  this  outward  glance  of  the  city,  he  might  ever 
afterwards  recur  to  it  with  delight ;  it  would  arise  in  his  mind 
sparkling  and  pure,  as  basking  in  perpetual  sunshine.  The 
beautiful  Golden  Horn  across  whose  placid  bosom  fairy  caiques 
are  darting,  while  lazily  at  anchor  along  its  shores  lie  merchant- 
men from  every  land,  with  here  and  there  a  Turkish  ship  of 
-war  with  scarlet  flag  and  gleaming  crescent,  is  a  scene  hardly  to 
be  surpassed ;  while  turning  landward  there  is  such  a  novelty  in 
the  Oriental  architecture  with  its  glittering  domes  and  pinna- 
cles, that  preconceived  ideas  founded  on  Western  experiences 
are  fairly  put  to  flight.  But  once  entering  the  dirty  confines 
of  the  city,  first  impressions  are  recalled  as  though  one  had 
been  the  victim  of  a  mirage.  The  vision  of  purity  has  van- 
ished, and  in  its  place  is  but  a  motley  assemblage  of  horses, 
and  dogs,  and  Turks  all  wallowing  in  a  sea  of  mud. 

When  our  boat  approached  the  shore  I  began  to  look  about 
me  with  dismay,  for  the  land  seemed  scarcely  more  solid  than 
the  sea,  but  as  there  was  no  alternative  we  stepped  into  the 
mud  and  sank  nearly  to  our  ankles.  Instantly  we  were  sur- 
rounded by  dogs,  and  eager  lookers  on  in  turbans  and  flowing 
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robes,  among  whom  were  officers  from  the  teskere  or  custom 
horfse  who  asked  us  but  the  one  question,  if  our  trunks  con- 
tained any  articles  for  the  purpose  of  traffic.  Our  answer  in 
the  negative  was  considered  sufficient  and  we  were  allowed  to 
pass  unmolested.  Our  guide  led  us  through  the  throng  to  a 
little  coffee  house,  where  he  said  we  must  stay  till  a  sedan  chair 
for  me  and  horses  for  the  gentlemen  could  be  procured.  We 
sat  down  on  a  bench  in  the  court  of  the  cafe,  surrounded  by 
Turks  drinking  coffee  from  tiny  cups,  and  smoking  pipes,  the 
bowls  of  which  rested  on  metal  plates,  or  na/rghUe^  the  long 
tubes  of  which  passed  through  glass  jars  filled  with  water. 
The  feeling  of  disgust  and  disappointment  of  which  I  was  at 
that  moment  the  prey  brought  the  tears  to  my  eyes.  Only  an 
hour  before  Aladdin's  palace  had  seemed  quite  possible,  but 
within  that  short  time  it  had  dwindled  to  a  hovel,  and  I  felt 
that  what  I  had  been  wondering  at  had  been  indeed  but  a 
mirage. 

While  these  thoughts  passed  through  my  mind,  Turkish 
women  came  and  went,  paddling  through  the  mud  in  their 
yellow  boots  over  which  the  untidy,  heelless  slippers  went  flap- 
ping up  and  down.  I  looked  at  them  with  a  feeling  akin  to 
anger,  wondering  how  they  could  abide  the  long,  ugly  gowns 
which  they  held  up  from  the  mud,  displaying  their  loose,  full 
trousers,  and  as  the  wind  caught  the  long  mantle  hanging 
behind  and  blew  it  out  like  a  banner,  I  thought  that  I  had 
never  seen  anything  so  entirely  ugly.  As  they  passed  us  their 
black  eyes  looked  from  the  openings  in  their  long  white  veils 
which  were  boimd  about  the  forehead,  falling  low  in  front, 
evidently  wondering  that  a  lady  in  European  dress  should  be  sit- 
ting thus  quietly  in  a  cafe  surrounded  by  men.  After  an  hour 
passed  in  this  wretched  situation,  the  guide  returned  with  two 
sedan  chairs  and  two  horses,  accompanied  by  a  porter,  or  fiamal^ 
who  lifting  the  trunks  on  to  a  framework  strapped  to  his  back, 
preceded  our  procession  at  a  rapid  pace.  I  had  never  before 
been  in  a  sedan  chair,  the  singular  motion  of  which,  combined 
with  the  fear  lest  the  bearers  should  slip  and  let  me  fall,  took 
my  attention  for  a  time  from  the  narrow  streets,  across  which 
the  projecting  roofs  of  the  wooden  houses  almost  met,  while 
the  stones  of  the  pavement  looked  as  if  they  had  rained  down 
in  a  tempest. 
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Along  the'  narrow  way  passed  droves  of  donkeys  heavily 
laden,  turbaned  Effendis  on  horseback,  porters  bearing  enormous 
weights  on  their  backs  and  clambering  laboriously  up  the  steep 
and  jagged  pavement,  men  with  grand,  flowing  white  beards, 
and  others  whose  green  turbans  marked  them,  I  afterwards 
found,  as  descendants  of  the  Prophet,  and  now  and  then  one 
wearing  a  hat  of  gray  felt  shaped  like  an  inverted  flower  pot. 
Amid  this  throng  women  glided,  glancing  at  us  with  evident 
curiosity,  pausing  for  a  moment  ere  they  opened  the  doors  in 
the  latticed  houses,  then  entering  noiselessly  and  closing  them 
carefully  with  jealous  haste.  Once  a  tall  negress  passed  us, 
closely  veiled  like  her  fairer  neighbors.  Threading  our  way 
along  the  crowded  thoroughfare  we  reached  the  hotel,  which 
proved  to  be  much  more  comfortable  than  we  had  expected, 
and  was  presided  over  by  an  Englishman. 

As  soon  as  the  necessary  arrangements  for  our  accommoda- 
tion were  completed,  letters  of  introduction  which  had  been 
given  us  at  Naples  were  presented  to  the  American  minister, 
Mr.  James  Williams,  of  Tennessee,  who  came  at  once  to  call 
upon  us.  A  great  part  of  our  enjoyment  while  at  Constanti- 
nople was  owing  to  his  kindness  and  attention  which,  during 
our  entire  visit,  were  unfailing ;  interwoven  with  every  mem- 
ory of  that  Eastern  city  is  the  recollection  of  his  thoughtfulness, 
which  none  of  those  who  experienced  it  can  easily  forget. 

We  had  landed  in  the  early  morning,  and  tlie  afternoon 
found  us  threading  our  way  toward  the  famous  bazaars.  The 
Frank  portion  of  the  city  bears  the  name  of  Pera,  and  the 
Turkish  part  that  of  Stamboul.  Passing  among  the  heteroge- 
neous multitude,  so  strange  to  foreign  eyes,  amid  the  endless 
sounds  issuing  from  the  throats  of  donkey  drivers  warning  foot- 
passengers  of  their  approach,  we  met  water-carriers  bearing 
upon  their  shoulders  gracefully  formed  jars  of  red  clay  and  a 
wooden  case  strapped  before  them  filled  with  goblets,  which 
looked  as  fresh  and  pure  as  the  water  they  pour  out  for  the 
thirsty  wajrfarer,  and  venders  of  sweetmeats  and  nuts,  whose 
conmiodities  were  fairly  tempting,  arranged  on  their  white, 
covered  trays.  Here  and  there  were  men  on  horseback,  accom- 
modating themselves  to  the  motion  of  their  horses  with  the 
ease  which  makes  the  Turkish  horseman  tlie  most  graceful  in 
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the  world ;  and  there  passed  us,  rumbling  and  jolting  over  the 
pavement,  one  of  those  curious  carriages  drawn  by  oxen, 
called  arahm.  They  are  in  shape  almost  circular,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  canopy-like  roof  supported  by  four  upright 
poles;  within  are  placed  cushions  upon  which  the  veiled 
women  recline  as  on  a  bed.  Many  of  these  vehicles  belonging 
to  the  wealthy  are  brightly  painted  and  gilded.  The  women, 
for  whose  special  use  they  are  constructed,  are  never  permitted 
to  drive  abroad  without  their  black  attendants,  who  walk 
solemnly  at  the  open  sides  of  the  carriage. 

Looking  about  us  at  the  variety  and  singularity  of  these 
sights  our  attention  was  arrested  by  a  stout  Armenian  hamaly 
or  porter,  who  was  struggling  along  under  a  load  which  we 
should  consider  almost  suflScient  for  a  beast  of  burden.  These 
men  are  in  one  sense  a  privileged  class ;  they  stop*  neither  for 
pacha  nor  beggar,  giving  warning  of  their  approach  by  a  dreary 
howl,  which  is  at  once  heeded  and  the  obstacle  to  their  course 
removed.  Notwithstanding  their  herculean  tasks  they  are  but 
poorly  paid,  a  few  small  coins  being  deemed  sufficient  recom- 
pense for  climbing  these  steep  streets  laden  like  a  beast.  We 
glanced  curiously  at  the  veiled  women  who  passed  us,  and 
strove  to  catch  glimpses  of  the  interiors  of  the  houses  through 
their  latticed  windows. 

Thus  employed  we  reached  the  floating  bridge  which  spans 
the  harbor  from  Galata,  and  connects  Pera  with  Stamboul. 
There  are  two  arches  which  admit  the  passage  of  small  craft 
under  the  bridge,  for  the  privilege  of  crossing  which  each 
passenger  pays  a  slight  toll ;  but  it  is  said  that  many  of  the 
Turks,  particularly  the  women  who  are  thoroughly  conven- 
tional, will  never  avail  themselves  of  this  convenient  mode  of 
transit,  preferring  the  more  uncertain  passage  by  caiques. 
Over  this  bridge  there  passes  an  endless  throng  presenting  to 
the  traveler  a  scene  the  like  of  which  he  will  not  find  again, 
for  it  is  an  epitome  of  the  nations  of  the  earth,  a  high  court  to 
which  e^h  country  has  sent  its  representative.  The  turbaned 
Turk,  the  graceful  Greek,  the  stately  Armenian,  Persians  to 
whom  the  high  black  Astrakan  hat  imparts  an  air  of  savage 
wildness,  Arabs  in  their  coarse  brown  hoummis^  fresh  from 
the  desert,  Circassians,  Georgians,  citizens  from  every  capital 
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of  Europe,  and  travelers  from  the  New  World — all  are  there, 
and  these  last  probably  the  only  ones  gazing  with  idle  curiosity 
on  a  scene  of  such  unwearying  interest. 

Threading  their  way  through  the  crowd  of  pedestrians  were 
horsemen,  pachas  and  their  mounted  retinues  in  loose  rol)es 
and  gay  turbans  looking  like  estrays  from  the  realm  of  the 
painter's  art,  and  closely  guarded  nrahm^  but  the  vigilance  of 
the  guards  could  not  prevent  the  passer-by  from  catching 
glimpses  of  dark  eyes  through  the  folds  of  the  veil,  or  of  henna- 
tipped  fingers  confining  the  loose  drapery  which  the  wind  had 
ruffled.  Weary  with  gazing  we  reached  Stamboul,  which  like 
Rome  is  a  city  built  on  seven  hills,  and  found  ourselves  ascend- 
ing steep  lanes  which  are  difficult  enough  for  a  man  to  traverse, 
but  for  a  lady  ahnost  impassable.  Slipping  on  the  rough  stones 
covered  with  smooth  mud  I  found  it  extremely  difficult  to 
walk,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  novelty  of  everything  about 
me  I  should  have  fallen  from  weariness.  These  streets  are 
utterly  devoid  of  side  walks  or  curb  stones,  and  are  covered  with 
a  loose  mass  of  broken  jagged  rock,  thrown  down  without  regard 
to  system,  while  amid  the  holes  are  gathered  whole  families  of 
dogs,  who  act  as  scavengers,  devouring  the  filth  and  garbage 
which  constantly  accumulate.  Here  we  found  the  same  crowd, 
noise,  and  confusion  as  on  the  bridge.  Following  a  steep, 
narrow  street  which  passed  a  graveyard  shut  off  from  the  road 
by  gratings,  we  reached  the  long  vaulted  charshi,  or  bazaars, 
but  too  late  to  see  the  treasures  they  contained,  as  the  hour  for 
closing  them  had  already  passed.  To  compensate  for  my  dis- 
appointment, which  was  not  after  all  very  great  as  I  was  too 
weary  for  enjoyment,  Mr.  Williams  took  me  to  a  moscjue  near 
the  bazaars.  Many  years  ago  a  wealthy  Turk  died  and  left  his 
property  to  build  this  mosque,  in  the  court  of  which  birds 
were  to  be  encouraged  to  come  and  stay.  Thousands  of 
pigeons  have  gathered  there,  perfectly  tame  because  unmolested, 
and  likewise  many  venders  of  com  who  gain  a  livelihood  by 
selling  grain  with  which  to  attract  the  birds. 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  bazaars  is  the  mosque  of 
Bajazet;  the  portal  is  elaborately  wrought  in  the  Saracenic 
style,  and  its  two  tapering  minarets  are  singularly  graceful  and 
delicate.     The  court  of  the  mosque  is  shaded  by  maple  trees, 
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and  the  merchants  from  the  neighboring  bazaars  congregate 
around  the  fountain  in  the  center  selling  their  different  wares. 
As  a  proof  of  the  honesty  of  the  people,  we  were  told  that 
when  a  merchant  wishes  to  retire  to  refresh  himself  in  this 
shaded  court  he  does  not  feel  obliged  to  put  his  wares  under 
lock  and  key,  but  simply  lowers  a  curtain  over  the  platform 
where  he  is  accustomed  to  sit,  sure  that  on  his  return  he  will 
find  his  possessions  intact. 

A  short  distance  from  the  mosque  we  saw  a  round  tower  of 
great  height,  the  summit  of  which  was  encircled  by  windows. 
This  is  called  the  Fire  Tower,  and  from  its  top  the  fire  guard 
commands  a  view  of  the  entire  city.  As  in  all  Constantinople 
there  are  but  few  stone  buildings  save  the  mosques,  khans,  and 
bazaars,  fires  are  of  frequent  occurrence;  indeed  it  has  been 
estimated  that  the  entire  city  bums  down  once  in  every  seven 
years.  At  the  top  of  the  tower  six  guards  are  stationed,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  inform  the  guard  below  in  what  quarter  of  the 
city  the  conflagration  is  in  progress.  This  second  corps  gives 
notice  to  the  firemen,  and  to  all  the  pachas  within  reach,  who 
are  obliged  to  repair  to  the  scene  and  assist  by  every  means  in 
their  power.  Judging  from  the  number  of  fires  which  took 
place  during  our  short  stay,  the  pachas,  if  they  are  faithful  to 
this  duty,  can  have  but  little  time  for  other  employments.  It  is 
said  that  the  view  from  this  tower  is  unrivaled.  Constantinople 
with  its  domes  and  thousand  minarets  and  gloomy  cypress 
groves  lies  spread  out  before  the  eye  in  a  grand  panorama ; 
the  Sea  of  Marmora — the  ancient  Propontis — is  visible;  the 
Bosphorus  winding  between  its  populous  shores,  and  the 
Golden  Horn  covered  with  swift  caiques  and  ships  of  every 
nation,  add  their  interest  to  an  already  splendid  spectacle ;  and 
on  a  clear  day  Olympus  with  its  crown  of  mist  is  discernible 
on  the  horizon.  We  were  too  much  fatigued  to  ascend  the 
steep,  winding  stairs,  even  to  enjoy  a  scene  such  as  this,  so 
once  more  threading  our  way  through  the  narrow  streets  we 
reached  the  floating  bridge.  Just  then  the  rays  of  the  setting 
sun  flashed  across  the  Golden  Horn,  and  at  the  cry  of  the 
muezzin,  the  Faithful  prostrated  themselves  on  the  bridge,  by 
the  wayside,  wherever  they  happened  to  be,  and  bowed  toward 
Mecca.     Softly  the  cry  began,  rising  into  a  loud  call,  proclaim- 
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ing  to  all  followers  of  Mohainined  the  hour  of  prayer,  and 
though  the  words  as  uttered  were  to  us  unintelligible,  we  knew 
their  meaning:  "To  prayer,  to  prayer,  there  is  but  one  God 
and  Mohammed  is  his  prophet !" 

Once  more  in  the  Frank  quarter  we  quickly  regained  our 
hotel,  weary  with  walking  over  the  most  uncivilized  pavement 
in  the  world,  and  with  gazing  at  a  scene  which  has  no  rival  in 
Europe. 

The  evening  of  this,  our  first  day  in  Constantinople,  was 
spent  with  Mr.  Williams,  whose  house  was  but  a  short  distance 
from  the  hotel.  As  the  streets  of  Pera  are,  like  those  of  Stam- 
boul,  devoid  of  sidewalks  and  lamps,  we  started  preceded  by  a 
servant  bearing  a  lantern.  No  one  is  allowed  to  pass  through 
the  streets  at  night  without  this  means  of  warning  others  of 
his  approach,  a  law,  one  would  think,  which  the  authorities 
would  find  no  diflSculty  in  enforcing,  for  without  this  precau- 
tion the  pedestrian  is  in  danger  at  every  turn  of  falling  amid 
the  loose  stones  or  treading  on  the  dogs  which  abound  every- 
where. These  animals  are  never  molested,  as  they  are  the  sole 
scavengers  of  the  city,  and  so  thoroughly  do  they  understand 
their  rights  that  the  dogs  of  one  street  never  invade  an  adjoin- 
ing district,  but  rest  contented  with  their  own  beat,  up  and  down 
which  they  patrol  secure  from  harm.  The  kindness  of  the 
Turks  to  animals  is  proverbial,  and  during  our  stay  in  Constan- 
tinople we  did  not  see  a  single  instance  of  brutality  in  any  of 
the  crowded  thoroughfares  of  the  city;  a  strong  contrast  to 
Italy,  where  the  pleasure  of  the  traveler  is  continually  marred, 
and  his  sympathies  aroused  for  the  wretched  beasts  of  burden. 

In  the  parlor  of  the  American  embassy  we  found  several 
gentlemen  wearing  the  red  cap  called  in  the  East  a  "  fez,"  and 
smoking  long  pipes,  the  bowls  of  which  rested  on  small  silver 
trays,  others  of  a  similar  description  being  presented  to  the  gen- 
tlemen of  our  party  immediately  on  entering.  Reclining  on  the 
Bofas  were  several  Armenian  ladies,  one  of  whom  was  very 
pretty.  To  my  surprise  she  smoked  half  a  dozen  cigarettes 
during  the  evening.  The  easy  grace  with  which  she  held  her 
coral  cigarette-holder  made  her  occup^jtion  ratiier  attractive 
than  otherwise. 

While  the  company  was  thus  engaged,  the  ladies  as  well  as 
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the  gentlemen  enjoying  the  luxury  of  smoking — I  being  the 
only  idle  guest — we  heard  a  succession  of  sounds  issuing  from 
the  street  below  which  I  mistook  for  the  outcries  of  rioters ; 
we  were,  however,  informed  that  there  was  a  fire  in  progress 
in  some  part  of  the  city,  and  that  these  were  the  firemen  on 
their  way  thither.  We  ran  to  the  great  projecting  window 
which  overhung  the  street,  and  looked  down  upon  a  throng,  to 
which  the  glare  of  torches  and  gleam  of  lanterns  imparted  a 
singularly  horrible  appearance.  First  came  a  crowd  of  tur- 
baned  men  who  "  in  haste  had  girded  up  their  gowns,"  bearing 
on  their  shoulders  a  rude  machine  which  we  were  told  was 
the  fire  engine,  and  after  them  a  crowd  of  turbans,  rising 
and  falling  under  the  torch-light  which  revealed  long,  flowing 
beards  and  fluttering  robes,  while  high  above  the  general 
tumult  rose  the  howling  and  barking  of  dogs.  We  watched 
the  crowd  disappear  down  the  rough  street,  and  thought  of  the 
Fire  Tower  which  we  had  seen  that  afternoon  at  Stamboul. 
The  sight  was  a  singular  one,  and  as  one  of  the  characteristics 
of  Turkish  life  not  uninteresting.  Among  the  guests  of  Mr. 
Williams  was  an  Armenian  ofiicer  who  had  served  in  the 
Crimea,  and  for  a  time  the  conversation  turned  upon  the 
soldiers  of  the  different  nations  which  had  taken  part  in  the 
war.  He  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  Turks,  as  soldiers,  could 
not  be  excelled,  their  fatalistic  creed  rendering  them  recklessly 
brave  in  battle.  They  believe  that  nothing  can  harm  them 
till  the  appointed  hour  draws  near,  when  they  meet  their  death 
with  stoical  calmness,  yielding  without  murmuring  to  the  "  will 
of  Allah." 

Later  in  the  evening  we  were  served  with  the  customary 
tiny  cups  of  black  coffee,  and  sweetmeats,  confections  for 
which  the  Turks  are  so  famous.  One  of  these  which  is  greatly 
liked  by  Turkish  women  is  called  rahatrloJcmcm^  or  "lumps 
of  delight,"  a  glutinous  sort  of  jelly  of  a  pale  yellow  or  rose 
color,  flavored  with  sugar ;  it  is  gluey,  sweet,  and  insipid.  I 
afterwards  saw  this  confection  sold  in  the  streets,  spread  out 
uponwhite  covered  trays,  and  I  frequently  bought  it,  taking 
back  to  Naples  severaj  boxes  of  the  gluey  "  delight." 

The  following  day,  January  23d,  Mr.  Williams  took  us  to  see 
one  of  the  strange  sights  of  Pera,  the  service  of  the  "  Turning 
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Dervishes;"  it  is  not  difficult  to  gain  an  entrance  to  their 
chapel,  as  this  singular  sect  most  willingly  admit  foreigners. 
The  low,  small  house  where  their  services  are  held  is  in  no 
respect  remarkable;  the  sultan's  cypher,  in  green  and  gold, 
is  placed  above  the  door,  and  a  low  flight  of  steps  leads  to  the 
entrance.  At  the  head  of  the  steps  we  found  an  old  man 
whose  duty  it  was  to  take  oflf  the  shoes  of  those  who  wished  to 
enter  the  chapel.  Before  the  Crimean  war  the  regulations  for 
entering  sacred  places  were  much  more  stringent  than  at 
present.  The  only  form  which  we  found  it  necessary  to 
observe  was  the  withdrawal  of  our  india  rubber  sandals,  which 
the  mud  of  the  streets  renders  indispensable ;  but  one  of  our 
party  being  unprovided  with  any  such  surplus  foot  covering 
was  forced  to  take  off  his  boots  and  enter  the  sacred  precincts 
in  his  stockings. 

While  this  preparation  was  going  on  we  heard  a  monotonous 
chanting,  or  sort  of  recitative,  in  which  prayer  is  uttered. 
As  we  entered  we  saw  a  circle  enclosed,  on  the  outside  of  which 
were  benches  for  spectators,  while  near  the  ceiling  were  latticed 
openings  whence  the  Turkish  women  could  l6ok  down  upon 
the  service.  Around  the  inner  circle  about  twenty  men  were 
seated ;  the  principal  features  of  their  costume  were  a  short,  full 
plaited,  green  and  white  skirt,  somewhat  like  that  worn  by  the 
Greeks,  and  a  hat  of  drab  felt,  in  form  like  an  inverted  flower 
pot.  It  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  traditions  of  their  creed  that 
when  God  created  the  world  he  kept  the  sons  of  the  Prophet 
in  a  jar,  from  which  this  singular  head  covering  has  l)een 
modeled.  In  the  center  of  the  circle  stood  a  priest,  a  fine 
looking  man,  wearing  the  hat  of  the  order,  around  which  a 
green  turban  was  bound,  a  distinguisliing  mark  of  a  descendant 
of  Mohammed ;  the  decorations  of  the  chapel  were  also  of  the 
sacred  color.  After  a  long  chant  the  worshipers  arose  and 
bowed  toward  Mecca,  then  fell  upon  their  knees  and  prostrated 
themselves,  and  rising  again  marched  round  and  round  the 
circle  keeping  time  to  a  mournful,  monotonous  music  of  flutes 
and  drums — a  succession  of  wild,  discordant  sounds  into  which 
there  entered  not  one  melodious  note.  Gradually  the  music 
changed  to  a  more  lively  strain,  to  which  the  devotees  began 
turning,  slowly  at  first,  but  increasing  the  rapidity  of  the  motion. 
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with  one  hand  raised,  the  other  depressed,  and  their  skirts  stand- 
ing out  horizontally  from  the  waist.  About  twenty  were  turning 
at  one  time,  never  losing  their  balance,  extending  their  circle, 
or  in  the  least  degree  interfering  with  one  another.  After  this 
rotary  motion  had  continued  without  interruption  for  half  an 
hour,  without  the  least  apparent  quickening  of  the  breath  or 
appearance  of  fatigue,  the  whirlers  stopped  abruptly  and 
resumed  their  march  within  the  circle,  and  then  at  a  sudden 
change  in  the  music  began  turning  again  as  before.  This 
curious  form  of  worship  arose  from  the  tradition  that  when  the 
Prophet  was  upon  earth  he  was  at  one  time  in  such  an  ecstasy 
that  he  whirled  round  and  round  in  the  intensity  of  his  delight. 
His  followers,  fearing  that  he  would  be  borne  upward  from 
their  sight  into  heaven,  caused  musicians  to  play  upon  the 
flute  that  his  soul  might  be  attracted  earthward.  The  expe- 
dient proved  successful,  and  hence  the  origin  of  this  peculiar 
sect,  whose  religious  ceremonies  must  rank  among  the  most 
singular  in  the  world.  The  soul  of  the  Prophet  could  not 
have  been  very  sensitive  to  discords  or  he  would  have  fulfilled 
the  fears  of  his  followers  and  burst  his  earthly  bonds,  thankful 
to  be  delivered  from  the  hideous  caricature  of  melody  which 
seems  to  be  the  highest  attainment  of  Turkish  musical  skill  I 
After  watching  the  whirling  till  our  heads  were  sw^imming, 
>\'ith  dizzy  brains  we  left  the  chapel,  resumed  our  sandals,  and 
descended  the  steps  into  the  street,  still  pursued  by  the  noise  of 
the  screaming  flutes  and  groaning  drums  inciting  the  devotees  to 
renewed  efforts.* 

Returning  to  the  hotel  we  found  Mr.  Williams'  carriage  in 
readiness  to  take  us  through  some  of  the  few  streets  of  the 
city  practicable  for  wheeled  vehicles.  This  kind  of  locomotion, 
however,  is  rendered  almost  impossible  by  the  lack  of  decent 
pavements ;  in  fact,  from  the  continual  jarring  and  jolting,  riding 
is  quite  as  fatiguing  as  walking.  The  Turkish  government 
allots  to  every  foreign  ambassador  tw^o  or  more  attendants 
called  eavasses^  whose  duty  it  is  to  ride  before  the  carriage,  or 
walk  before  their  master,  and  clear  the  road  for  him.  To  a 
person  unused  to  the  crowded  thoroughfares  of  this  "  City  of 
the  Sultan,"  such  a  custom  may  savor  too  much  of  the  despot, 
and  seem  little  in  accordance  with  our  ideas  of  republican  sim- 
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plicity,  but  let  him  try  to  drive  or  walk  thus  unattended  and 
he  will  soon  find  such  accessories  to  his  comfort  a  real  necessity. 

We  entered  the  carriage,  a  relic  of  European  luxury  amid 
the  surrounding  discomfort,  and  started,  the  ca^ass  leading  the 
way.  He  wore  a  dark  maroon,  braided  coat,  and  crimson  fez 
with  long  blue  tassel ;  in  his  hand  he  carried  a  short  whip  with 
which  to  beat  the  crowd  from  before  him,  and  in  his  belt  a  brace 
of  pistols  and  a  short  sword.  The  progress  of  the  carriage  was 
of  necessity  slow  enough  to  allow  us  plenty  of  time  to  notice 
particularly  the  strange  sights  about  us ; — our  mounted  guard, 
the  strangest  of  all,  flourishing  his  whip  right  and  left,  sending 
donkeys  to  one  side  and  drivers  to  the  other,  whisking  the 
turban  from  the  head  of  a  gray-beard,  and  threatening  to  over- 
turn the  jars  of  the  water-carriers,  cleaving  the  human  mass  to 
make  way  for  our  vehicle,  all  of  which  ill-usage  was  received 
with  gurprising  calmness.  Thus  we  drove  through  some  of 
the  principal  streets  of  the  city,  down  by  the  palace  of  the 
Sultan  glittering  in  its  white  marble  magnificence,  past  the 
beautiful  gate  of  the  palace,  and  up  toward  the  Kiosque  of 
Flamour,  a  little  coffee  house  belonging  to  the  Sultan  and  over- 
looking the  Golden  Horn.  It  is  built  of  white  marble  and 
forms  an  elaborate  assemblage  of  florid  ornamentations. 
Although  the  Sultan  visits  it  but  once  a  year,  it  is  each  evening 
illuminated  in  anticipation  of  his  possible  arrival. 

From  this  fairy-like  kiosque  we  gradually  entered  upon  a 
wide  waste,  a  vast  Campagna  without  habitation  or  vegetation. 
It  is  said  that  by  an  ancient  law  this  tract  was  to  be  perpetually 
the  property  of  wandering  tribes,  to  be  used  as  pasturage  for 
their  flocks  and  herds.  Its  desolation  at  this  season,  with  the 
drifted  snow  piled  up  in  many  places,  while  the  wind  swept 
over  it  in  piercing  blasts,  affected  us  with  something  of  its  own 
dreariness.  The  desolate  effect  is  heightened  by  the  near  view 
of  the  populous  city  with  its  thousand  domes  and  minarets  and 
the  crowd  of  caiques  darting  over  the  surface  of  the  water,  and 
of  Scutari  on  the  opposite  shore  with  its  crest  of  cypress  trees. 
Looking  down  upon  the  city,  the  resting  places  of  the  dead  were 
easily  discernible  by  the  dense  masses  of  cjrpresses,  which  are 
planted  at  the  head  and  foot  of  every  grave,  and  which, 
scarcely  less  than  the  arrowy  minarets  of  its  mosques,  are  a 
distinguishing  feature  of  Constantinople. 
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CHAPTEE  IX. 

EXCURSION  UP  THE  BOSPHORUS  TO  BUYUK  DErI) — SCENERY 
ALONG  ITS  SHORES  —  CASTLES  OF  EUROPE  AND  ASIA  — 
BUYUK  DERE — VIEW  FROM  THE  HIGH  LAND  BACK  OF  THE 
TOWN — PETIT  CHAMP  DES  MORTS — VISIT  TO  THE  BAZAARS 
— PALACE  OF  THE  SERAI   BOURNOU — ARSENAL — FOUNTAINS. 

On  tlie  moming  of  tlie  24th  of  January  we  found  ourselves 
on  the  floating  bridge,  waiting  for  the  little  steamer  which  was 
to  take  us  up  the  Bosphorus  to  Buyuk  Dere.  As  we  had  some 
time  to  wait,  we  seated  ourselves  on  one  of  the  benches  at  the 
side  of  the  bridge  to  watch  the  never-ending  throng  which 
pours  from  Stamboul  to  Pera,  and  from  the  Frankish  to  the 
Turkish  portion  of  the  city.  The  useful  cawdss  kept  the 
crowd  from  crushing  us,  and  thus  enabled  us  to  see  unmolested 
the  curious  sights  which  never  fail  to  interest  a  f oreigtier.  On 
came  the  motley  crowd  of  Arabs,  Persians,  Hindoos,  and  Afri- 
cans, Egyptian  women  with  faces  entirely  covered,  and  Turkish 
females  in  their  ungraceful  yashmak  and  feredje^  so  strange  to 
foreign  eyes  even  when  seen  as  the  garb  of  a  solitary  figure, 
but  still  more  curious  when  viewed  in  groups  such  as  cross  the 
floating  bridge.  The  only  mark  which  distinguishes  the  Turk- 
ish from  the  Armenian  women  is  the  color  of  the  slipper,  the 
hideous  yellow  shoe  used  by  the  former  giving  place  to  a  dark 
.    red  one  worn  by  the  Armenians. 

Cleaving  the  throng  in  twain  came  by  a  gaily  painted  araha 
belonging  to  a  pacha;  within  it  w^ere  closely  veiled  women, 
guarded  by  a  tall,  ungainly  Africnn  with  sword  depending  at 
his  side  and  pistols  in  his  belt,  the  only  being  in  the  garb  of 
man  who  may  approach  them  with  familiar  conversation,  not 
even  excepting  their  fathers  or  brothers.  So  faithfully  do 
these  black  guardians  perfonn  the  duties  of  their  oflice  that 
should  a  passer-by  manifest  toward  the  women  under  their 
care  the  slightest  rudeness,  they  would  not  hesitate  to  strike 
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him  to  the  ground,  which  from  their  great  height  and  powerful 
frames  they  are  abundantly  capable  of  doing. 

Thus  we  amused  ourselves  till  the  steamer  came.  There  we 
found  a  separate  portion  for  the  women  railed  off,  where  they 
sat  on  cushions  d  la  Turque,  some  of  them  engaged  with  their 
children,  who  in  their  costume  were  ludicrous  little  Turks  in 
miniature.  As  the  day  was  intensely  cold  we  found  places  near 
the  fire,  removed  from  immediate  contact  with  the  rest  of  the 
passengers,  but  near  enough  to  enable  us  to  watch  them  at  our 
ease.  The  men  were  all  smoking,  as  usual ;  everjrthing  which 
could  afford  them  this  amusement  being  brought  into  requisi- 
tion, from  the  tiny  paper-covered  cigarettes,  the  materials  for 
which  everyone  in  the  East  carries  about  him  (an  embroidered 
tobacco  pouch  and  packet  of  cigarette  papers  being  as  indispens- 
able as  any  necessary  article  of  dress)  to  the  long  coils  of  the 
narghile.  I  was  particularly  impressed  by  the  quiet  of  these 
people,  never  laughing,  smiling,  or  speaking  to  each  other,  but 
sitting  lazily  upon  their  cushions,  enveloped  in  smoke  wreaths 
and  apparently  absorbed  in  their  own  thoughts. 

As  has  been  often  said,  the  charm  of  the  Bosphorus  lies  in 
its  endless  perspective,  which  continually  attracts  the  traveler 
with  far-off  glimpses  of  beauties  which  he  is  ever  anxious  to 
reach,  only  to  have  his  anticipations  renewed  and  his  impatience 
again  awakened  by  others  still  seen  dimly  in  the  distance.  We 
had  not  then  seen  the  great  rivers  of  Europe  and  were  thus 
unable  to  judge  of  the  claims  of  the  Bosphorus  by  comparison, 
and  I  do  not  think  that  we  fully  appreciated  its  union  of 
beauty  and  grandeur,  of  still  life  and  bounding  activity,  till 
months  afterward  when  we  glided  along  the  Rhine  and 
ascended  the  turbulent  Danube. 

At  almost  every  moment  the  scene  changes.  Lattice-enclosed 
terraces  and  groves  of  cypress  trees  come  in  sight;  palaces, 
crescent-crowned  domes,  and  minarets  dot  the  banks,  and  the 
gaily  painted  villages  of  the  Turks  contrast  well  with  the  sober 
colored  hamlets  of  the  Armenian  and  Greek  Christians, 
restricted  to  the  neutral  tints  of  gray  and  lead  color,  and  the 
still  more  sombre  houses  of  the  Jews,  who  are  forced  to  confine 
themselves  to  black.  Crowning  the  hills  and  peeping  from 
among  the  trees  are  gorgeously  decorated  kiosques  and  pavil- 
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ions,  from  whose  windows  the  views  up  and  down  the  Bospho- 
rus  must  be  magnificent,  and  the  rival  castles  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  which  confront  each  other  from  the  points  where  the 
two  sliores  most  nearly  approach,  add  an  air  of  feudal  grandeur 
to  a  scene  to  which  it  is  diflScult  to  assign  a  place  in  the  prosaic 
range  of  the  every-day  world.  Our  impressions  of  this  unri- 
valled scene  were  those  which  were  derived  from  a  winter 
visit,  and  if  it  affected  us  so  powerfully  when  divested  of  the 
green  luxuriance  and  brilliant  sky  of  summer,  what  must 
the  spectacle  become  when  spring  has  worked  her  metamor- 
phosis ? 

Just  after  the  steamer  started  we  found  ourselves  gliding  by 
the  landing  and  mosque  of  Top  Han6  and  the  superb  white 
marble  palace  of  the  Sultan,  passing  the  "silver  city  of 
Scutari,"  on  the  Asiatic  shore,  and  again,  ^  coming  in  sight 
of  a  line  of  white  palaces  which  the  sultan  was  building 
for  various  members  of  his  family.  This  passion  for  build- 
ing is  said  to  have  been  indulged  to  a  ruinous  extent  by 
his  predecessor,  probably  from  the  tradition  that  a  sultan 
will  not  die  so  long  as  he  has  a  palace  in  process  of  erection. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  said  that  he  impoverished  himself  by 
this  expensive  pastime. 

About  half  way  up  the  Bosphorus,  where  the  channel  grows 
very  narrow,  stands  the  Anadoli  Ilissa/r^  or  Castle  of  Asia, 
and  the  Rxtmili  IRssar^  or  Castle  of  Europe.  The  latter 
is  said  to  be  of  a  most  curious  construction,  the  ground  plan 
forming  the  Arabic  characters  of  the  name  of  Mohammed, 
by  whom,  tradition  says,  it  was  built  in  six  days.  Near  the 
Castle  of  Asia  is  the  valley  of  the  "  Sweet  Waters — "  The  Celes- 
tial Waters  of  Asia."  This  valley  is  intersected  by  a  stream 
of  fresh  water,  upon  whose  margin  the  castle  stands,  and  is,  in 
common  with  the  "  Valley  of  the  Sweet  Waters "  of  Europe, 
the  favorite  resort  of  Turkish  pleasure-seekers,  and  here  the 
European  traveler  may  see  all  that  he  can  ever  hope  to  see  of 
the  manners  and  appearance  of  Turkish  women.  Thither  resort 
the  families  of  the  pachas  in  their  gaily  decorated  a/rahas^  and 
the  more  splendid  equipages  of  the  sultanas  are  not  wanting, 
with  their  fair  occupants  decked  in  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow. 
Through  the  avenues  throng  pedestrians  clad  in  their  native 
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costumes,  and  the  followers  of  Mohammed  of  every  tribe  and 
nation.  It  is  on  Friday,  the  Turkish  Sabbath,  that  tlie  spectacle 
is  gayest.  Then  bands  of  music  enliven,  or,  paradoxical  as 
it  may  seem,  impart  rather  a  melancholy  interest  to  the  scene. 
The  Friday  before  the  great  fast  of  the  Ramazan  is  kept  in 
Turkey  as  a  kind  of  carnival,  and  then  the  gayety  is  at  its 
height,  but  as  this  day  wafi  nearly  two  months  distant  we  did 
not  see  this  bright  phase  of  Turkish  life,  and  were  forced  to 
content  ourselves  with  the  descriptions  which  Mr.  Williams 
gave  us  as  the  steamer  passed  this  region  of  delight. 

Before  reaching  Buyuk  Dere  we  had  pointed  out  to  us  the 
ruins  of  two  Genoese  castles  which  crown  two  commanding 
heights.  A  story  is  told  of  one  of  these  which  adds  a  human 
interest  to  its  crumbling  walls.  The  young  daughter  of  one  of 
the  governors  of  the  fortress  defended  the  castle  for  three  days 
after  the  death  of  her  father,  remaining  at  her  post  till 
she  fell  in  its  defense.  Buyuk  Dere  stands  at  the  junction  of 
the  Bosphorus  and  the  Black  Sea,  and  is  built  partly  upon  a 
wooded  hill,  which  gives  it  a  very  picturesque  appearance. 
It  is  a  favorite  summer  resort  of  the  Frank  population  and 
divides  with  Therapia,  lower  down,  the  honor  of  being  the 
temporary  residence  of  the  foreign  embassies.  The  lower 
town  is  built  upon  a  point  of  land  projecting  out  into  the  little 
bay  which  is  crow^ded  with  small  vessels  and  caiques. 

The  view  from  the  high  land  about  Buyuk  Dere  is  magnifi- 
cent. To  the  right  are  the  windings  of  the  Bosphonis  and  in 
the  distance  the  domes  and  minarets  of  Constantinople ;  facing 
it  are  the  shores  of  Asia,  and  to  the  left  the  waters  of  the 
Black  Sea.  From  this  elevation  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  the  Bos- 
phorus, and  the  Black  Sea  are  all  within  sight  of  the  traveler, 
while  his  feet  rest  upon  the  territory  of  Europe  and  his  eyes 
.  behold  the  undulations  of  the  Asiatic  shores.  I  know  of  no 
view  which  combines  so  much  of  the  beautiful,  curious,  and 
sublime,  or  which  is  in  its  range  so  extended  as  this  cmip  (Toeil 
from  the  hill  behind  Buyuk  Dere.  It  is  here  that  the  Rhine 
and  the  Danube  sink  into  insignificance  by  comparison,  as  the 
graceful  loveliness  of  the  Falls  of  Italy  is  lost  before  the  awful 
grandeur  of  Niagara. 

The  day  following  our  excursion  up  the  Bosphorus,  it  was 
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arranged  that  we  should  spend  the  morning  in  tlie  bazaars  of 
Stamboul.  We  were  accompanied  thither  by  Mr.  Williams 
and  Mr.  Brown,  then  secretary  of  the  legation,  though  since 
that  period  ambassador  to  the  Sublime  Porte.  The  snow 
was  falling  when  we  started,  and  as  walking  could  not  be 
thought  of  for  ladies,  Mrs.  Brown  and  I  occupied  the  carriage, 
while  the  gentlemen  went  on  horseback.  We  were  attended 
by  the  cavasSj  whose  services  we  knew  would  be  required  in 
crossing  the  bridge  and  during  our  stay  at  the  bazaars.  On 
our  way  thither  we  passed  the  Petit  Champs  des  Morts^  the 
lesser  necropolis  of  Pera.  There  is  no  sight  more  impressive 
to  a  foreigner  than  that  of  these  Turkish  cemeteries,  and  the 
sensations  of  gloom  and  horror  which  this  burial  place  awak- 
ened in  me  as  I  looked  at  it  through  the  falling  snow  and  the 
dense  shade  cast  by  the  cypress  trees,  will  not  easily  fade  from 
my  recollection.  This  cemetery,  in  common  with  all  those 
belonging  to  Mohammedans,  is  sacred  to  the  followers  of  the 
Prophet,  who  will  not  mingle  their  ashes  with  those  of  an 
Infidel. 

,  The  Petit  Champs  d£s  Marts  is  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill, 
fenceless,  surrounded  by  houses,  overrun  by  cattle  and  dogs, 
and  noisy  with  the  sounds  of  life,  used  in  summer  as  a  public 
promenade,  and  built  about  by  cafes  where  the  people  congre- 
gate, from  which  paths  conduct  them  through  the  cemetery.  I 
remember  thinking  that  such  a  scene  of  neglect  was  a  disgrace 
to  any  country ;  graves  were  trodden  even  with  the  ground ; 
tombstones  overthrown  and  broken,  their  painted  turbans 
lying  among  the  graves ;  while  all  that  there  was  of  solemnity 
arose  from  the  thought  of  the  use  to  which  the  cemetery  was 
appropriated,  and  from  the  tall  dark  trees  which,  drooping  over 
the  desecrated  graves,  are  their  sole  guardians.  The  form 
of  the  tombstones  never  varies;  it  is  a  stone  column  sur- 
mounted by  a  turban,  the  shape  of  which  indicates  the  rank 
of  the  dead,  and  is  frequently  highly  gilded,  and  painted  green, 
blue,  and  red.  The  graves  of  the  women  are  easily  distinguish- 
able, as  the  sculptured  rose  branch  indicates  the  last  resting 
place  of  a  female ;  at  the  base  of  the  columns  a  water  trough  is 
often  placed,  where  the  dogs  may  come  and  slake  their  thirst. 
As  we  passed  this  gloomy  abode  of  the  dead  we  heard  the 
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howling  of  dogs,  and  saw  them  wandering  amid  the  tombs. 
In  the  East,  death  is  looked  upon  with  indifference.  To  the 
Oriental  it  has  but  little  gloom,  and  with  hini  death  is  so 
closely  associated  with  life  that  it  loses  half  its  terrors,  and 
alas,  with  that,  its  sacredness. 

The  first  sight  of  the  famous  bazaars  of  Stamboul  is  disap- 
pointing. Everyone  who  has  read  the  stories  of  the  East  has  a 
picture  in  his  mind  made  up  of  splendid  accessories,  rich  with 
color  and  brilliant  with  light.  Having  such  preconceived  ideas 
the  first  view  cannot  fail  to  be  unsatisfactory.  There  is  little 
of  outward  magnificence,  little  of  color  save  what  is  fur- 
nished by  the  costumes  of  the  ever-changing  crowd,  and  no 
great  flood  of  light ;  for  the  bazaars  are  a  cluster  of  long,  nar- 
row streets,  with  roofs  supported  by  arches  of  masonry,  while  a 
narrow  gallery  with  a  wooden  railing  connects  these  arches  at 
intervals.  Under  the  roofs  are  myriads  of  pigeons  flying  above 
the  heads  of  the  nmltitude,  secure  from  harm.  On  either  side 
of  the  covered  lanes  are  shops  no  larger  than  niches,  on  the 
table  or  counter  of  which  the  proprietor  sits  cross-legged  all 
day  long,  smoking  his  chihouque^  and  behind  him  are  ranged 
on  shelves  the  goods  which  he  has  to  sell.  The  streets  of  the 
bazaars  are  but  a  repetition  of  the  mud-  and  filth  without.  If 
one  wishes  to  purchase,  standing  in  the  mud  is  inevitable,  while 
jewels,  silks,  gauzes,  or  whatever  articles  may  be  desired  are 
displayed  or  unfolded.  We  were  jostled  by  a  crowd  composed 
of  Turkish  women,  whose  extravagance  knows  no  bounds; 
slaves,  who  are  attached  to  every  harem,  and  whose  sole  duty 
it  is  to  superintend  the  wardrobe  of  the  ladies ;  hamuli  with 
ropes  on  their  backs,  waiting  to  carry  home  the  purchases  of  the 
buyers ;  water-carriers,  and  people  of  almost  every  nation,  kin- 
dred, and  tongue.  As  we  walked  through  the  long  avenues, 
our  Frank  costume  attracted  immediate  attention,  and  the 
presence  of  the  cavass  proclaimed  that  in  some  way  we  were 
people  of  distinction  ;  efforts  were  therefore  made  to  attract  us 
by  the  shopkeepers,  for  the  value  of  a  Frank  customer  is  well 
understood ;  but  for  the  first  hour  we  were  too  much  occupied 
in  looking  about  us  to  think  of  appropriating  any  one  of  the 
thousand  curiosities  which  surrounded  us.  The  scene  was 
unique ;  the  traveler  will  not  find  elsewhere  in  Europe  so  mag- 
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nificent  a  blending  of  costumes  and  color,  or  the  artist  so  rich 
a  field  for  his  pencil.  Familiarity  will  not  exhaust  the  pleasure ; 
on  the  contrary,  each  successive  visit  will  impress  one  more 
fully  with  the  elements  of  life,  variety,  color,  and  picturesque 
effect. 

Each  avenue  in  the  bazaars  has  its  particular  commerce ;  one 
is  designated  as  the  "  armory  bazaar,"  where  the  connoisseur  in 
such  things  will  find  weapons  peculiar  to  almost  every  age  and 
country.  Its  walls  are  lined  with  sliields,  coats  of  mail,  spears, 
cimeters,  antique  rifles,  cross-bows,  helmets,  American  revol- 
vers, Indian  bows  and  arrows,  jewel-enameled  pistols,  and 
swords  the  hilts  of  which  shine  with  precious  stones.  There  are 
Damascus  blades  as  exquisitely  tempered  as  that  with  which  the 
Saracen  severed  the  cushion  of  down,  and  swords  as  strong  as 
that  with  which  Coeur  de  Lion  cut  the  bar  of  steel.  There  are 
to  be  found  relics  from  the  age  of  chivalry,  side  by  side  with 
the  improved  rifles  of  to-day;  warlike  implements  of  every 
tribe  and  people  to  which  centuries  have  been  the  silent  con- 
tributors. 

If  one  is  in  need  of  chaplets,  rosaries,  talismans,  or  charms, 
they  are  to  be  found  in  an  adjoining  bazaar.  There  are  the  long 
strings  of  beads  made  of  aloe  wood,  amber,  and  different  per- 
fumed substances  which  the  Turkish  women  hold  so  constantly 
in  their  hands,  twisting  them  round  and  round  between  their 
fingers  as  they  talk,  and  the  "charms"  made  of  chips  of  red 
camelian,  as  worn  by  them  to  ward  off  the  malice  of  those 
possessed  of  that  peculiar  bane  of  the  East  called  the  "evil- 
eye."  Xor  are  these  alone  destined  for  the  men  and  women, 
but  strings  of  beads  and  shreds  of  gaily  colored  worsted  are 
prepared  for  the  necks  of  beasts  of  burden  to  protect  them  also 
against  that  mysterious,  malignant  influence.  Mingled  with 
the  chaplets  are  perfumes,  the  famous  attar  of  rose  enclosed  in 
dainty  crystal  bottles,  and  oil  of  sandal-wood,  the  odor  of  which 
is  so  powerful  as  to  be  almost  sickening.  It  has  been  said  that 
perfumes  have  a  singular  effect  upon  the  memory,  recalling  by 
their  evanescent  aid  scenes  and  events  over  which  a  less  ethe- 
real power  would  have  no  control ;  and,  in  a  measure,  I  believe 
this  to  be  true,  for  not  long  after  this  visit  a  tiny  bottle  of  oil 
of  sandal-wood  was  given  me,  and  years  afterwards,  whenever 
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I  opened  it,  there  seemed  to  pass  before  me  the  long  vaulted 
streets  of  the  bazaars  with  scarcely  an  accessory  wanting,  and 
even  the  very  sounds  peculiar  to  them  rung  in  my  ears,  thus 
bringing  vividly  back,  amid  circumstances  so  different,  many 
things  which  I  had  thought  entirely  forgotten. 

If  one  wishes  to  restore  a  waning  belief  in  the  treasures  of 
the  "  Arabian  Nights,"  the  jewelers'  quarter  is  at  hand.  There 
are  two  rows  of  counters  in  this  bazaar,  and  on  raised  platforms 
the  merchants  sit  sorting  great  heaps  of  pearls,  weighing  eme- 
ralds and  precious  stones,  or  selling  earrings  to  Turkish  women 
attended  by  their  sable  guards.  Behind  these  platforms  are 
doors  which  are  shut  upon  heaps  of  precious  stones — turquoises, 
rubies,  pearls,  jeweled  chaplets,  aigrettes,  diamond-encrusted 
drinking  cups,  enough  in  short  to  recall  Aladdin's  riches. 

Leading  from  the  "jewelers'  bazaar"  is  one  devoted  to 
shawls  of  every  description,  an  article  of  dress  of  which  the 
Greek  and  Turkish  women  are  extravagantly  fond.  Here  we 
saw  specimens  of  the  manufactures  of  France  and  Scotland, 
and  superb  products  of  the  looms  of  India  and  Persia,  and 
mingled  with  these  were  silks  and  gauzes  from  Broussa,  gold 
tissues  from  Persia  and  Damascus,  and  velvets  from  Lyons  and 
Grenoa. 

One  of  the  peculiar  features  of  the  bazaars  is  the  traffic  in 
shoes,  and  as  it  is  evident  that  the  Turks  pay  no  attention  to 
the  size  of  a  shoe  this  may  account  for  the  quantities  made  and 
kept  on  hand ;  and  as  every  distinct  nationality  is  by  law  con- 
fined to  a  particular  c6lor,  the  effect  produced  by  the  combina- 
tion is  very  pleasing.  There  are  the  ungainly  yellow  boots  and 
fllippers  which  the  Turkish  women  wear  in  the  street,  the 
crimson  for  the  jirmenians,  the  purple  for  the  Greeks,  and 
black  for  the  J  ews ;  mingled  with  these  are  exquisite  slippers 
of  variously  colored  velvets  embroidered  with  gold  and  fre- 
quently wrought  with  pearls,  which  are  worn  by  the  ladies  of 
the  harem  on  festive  occasions.  Many  of  these  are  extremely 
elegant  and  so  costly  as  to  be,  in  common  with  shawls,  articles  of 
terror  to  Eastern  husbands.  Naturally  following  the  "  slipper 
bazaar "  is  that  devoted  to  embroideries,  in  the  execution  of 
which  the  Armenian  women  excel.  There  are  to  be  found 
velvet  jackets  of  every  hue,  literally  heavy  with  gold  and  silver 
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thread,  delicate  muslins  gleaming  with  silver  or  silk,  scarfs 
bearing  intricate  designs,  into  which  the  sultan's  cypher  often 
enters,  and  scarlet  and  purple  cloth  wrought  with  every  color 
and  frequently  bearing  sentences  from  the  Koran. 

The  "porcelain  bazaar,"  to  one  who  has  a  fancy  for  such 
things,  is  very  interesting,  and  one  might  readily  find  there  the 
counterpart  of  the  "  old  china,"  which  inspired  one  of  Charles 
Lamb's  most  exquisite  essays;  it  seems  as  though,  if  only 
looked  for,  the  lady  with  the  "blue  umbrella"  would  surely 
appear.  To  housekeepers  who  mourn  over  old  family  china, 
which  the  carelessness  of  servants  has  doomed  to  an  endless 
trial  of  patent  cements,  there  is  one  refuge  left,  the  "  porcelain 
bazaar"  of  Stamboul.  There  we  saw  dainty  coffee  cups  from 
S6vres,  whose  rose-colored  surfaces  were  sprinkled  with  tiny 
flowers; — souvenirs  from  the  royal  manufactory  of  Dresden, 
relics  from  Delf,  wonderful  effects  of  perspective  on  massive 
punch  bowls  from  Canton,  white  figures  in  bas-relief  on  blue 
ground  from  the  Wedgewood  manufactory  of  England,  and 
antique  vases  purporting  to  be  of  Athenian  origin.  Our  fancy 
was  caught  by  one  of  the  tiny  coffee  cups,  and  immediately  the 
merchant  brought  forward  an  exquisite  silver  filagree  stand  on 
which  to  place  it,  and  few,  I  fancy,  would  have  resisted  such  a 
temptation. 

Then  we  passed  into  a  lane  where  was  every  descrip- 
tion of  tobacco,  from  the  delicate  Latakia  so  much  liked  by 
foreigners,  to  the  coarser  grades.  We  saw  elegantly  wrought 
bags  of  cashmere  glittering  with  threads  of  gold,  for  the  con- 
venience of  smokers,  and  pipes  of  every  form,  from  the  meer- 
schaum cigarette-holder  for  the  Frank,  to  the  great  coils  of  the 
na/rghUe  which  the  luxurious  Turk  fills  with*  tobacco  sprinkled 
with  rose  water.  There  were  sticks  of  cherry  wood  with 
mouth-pieces  of  amber  varying  in  color  from  pale  yellow  to 
a  golden  hue,  cleaf  and  shining,  many  of  them  encircled  with 
diamonds  of  great  purity  and  brilliancy,  and  valued  at  incred- 
ible sums.  We  were  told  by  a  friend  that  he  had  seen  in  the 
house  of  a  wealthy  pacha  one  of  these  which  cost  fifteen 
thousand  dollars.  We  grew  weary  of  the  strange  sights  and 
sounds,  and  sick  of  the  odors  which  exhaled  from  the  spice 
bazaars  and  perfumers'  quarter,  and  around  the  confectioners' 
13 
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shops  thronged  with  women  buying  "  lumps  of  delight "  and 
haimak^  a  kind  of  clotted  cream,  considered  one  of  the  greatest 
dainties,  and  signifying  "  excess  of  delight."  We  stopped  to 
taste  of  this  last  delicacy,  but  found  it,  in  common  with  all 
Turkish  confections,  insipid  and  tasteless. 

Slowly  we  retraced  our  steps  to  the  "  silk  bazaar,"  where  a 
fat  Turk,  sitting  cross-legged  on  a  carpet  spread  over  the 
platform,  tmrolled  yards  of  gauze  from  Broussa,  which  a  black- 
eyed  Greek  boy  took  down  from  the  shelves  behind  him. 
When  we  had  decided  upon  the  purchase  he  offered  pipes  to  the 
gentlemen  and  cups  of  coffee  to  all,  that  we  might  talk  together 
over  what  we  had  bought.  T^e  purchase  was  effected  through 
the  aid  of  an  interpreter  who  evidently  gave  much  less  than 
the  price  demanded,  for  it  is  the  custom  with  the  Turks  to  ask 
three  times  as  much  as  they  intend  to  take.  Haste  is  with 
Orientals  an  unknown  necessity.  Their  lives  seem  lifted  into 
a  dreamy  atmosphere,  and  they  judge  of  everything  through 
the  hazy  smoke  wreaths  which  envelope  them  at  all  hours  of 
the  day.  When  we  reentered  our  carriage  we  found  that  we 
had  brought  away  gauzes,  chaplets,  embroidered  slippers,  and 
a  porcelain  cup  on  a  silver  stand  as  souvenirs  of  a  morning 
passed  within  the  enchanted  precincts  of  the  '^  cha/r%hV^  of 
Stamboul. 

To  visit  the  mosques  and  sacred  places  of  Constantinople  an 
imperial  order  called  a  firman  is  required.  For  this  Mr.  Wil- 
liams had  applied  the  day  after  our  arrival,  but  it  did  not  reach 
us  until  the  morning  of  the  26th  of  January,  when  two  gov- 
ernment ca/omses  made  their  appearance  bearing  the  required 
permit.  These  two  officials  accompanied  us  in  our  visit  to  the 
old  palace,  or  Serai  Boumou^  and  Jo  the  mosques  indicated  in 
the  permit,  in  order  that  proper  respect  might  be  paid  to  the 
firman  of  the  sultan.  Before  the  Crimean  war  it  was  impos- 
sible, under  any  circumstances,  for  an  ordinary  traveler  to  gain 
^access  to  the  interior  of  the  mosques.  For  a  person  of  great 
distinction,  court  favor  might  effect  what  was  otherwise  denied, 
and  a  foreign  ambassador  might  penetrate  once,  during  his 
residence  in  Constantinople,  within  the  sacred  precincts ;  but 
for  others  less  favored  there  was  no  admittance  unless  it  were 
gained  under  the  covering  of  a  disguise,  at  the  risk  of  life. 
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But  since  the  war  any  traveler  can,  by  applying  to  liis  ambas- 
sador, visit  these  places  of  interest,  though  his  presence  is 
suffered  by  the  Turks  with  ill-concealed  disgust.  Our  party 
presented  quite  an  imposing  appearance  as  it  left  the  hotel. 
Before  the  carriage  rode  the  two  government  officials  with  their 
swords  and  pistols,  accompanied  by  a  valet  de  place  who  was 
to  act  as  interpreter,  while  on  each  side  were  the  gentlemen 
well  mounted  on  line  Arabian  horses.  Thus  we  clattered 
through  the  narrow  streets,  dividing  the  gaping  crowd,  past 
the  silent,  forlorn  Petit  Champs  des  Morts^  across  the  floating 
bridge,  up  to  th^  gates  of  the  Serai  Bourrwu^  whose  domes 
and  crescent-crowned  kiosques  form  so  beautiful  an  object  to 
the  traveler  approaching  Seraglio  Point  from  the  Sea  of  Mar- 
mora. Since  the  erection  of  the  new  palace,  this,  which  was 
once  the  abode  of  imperial  splendor,  has  been  abandoned  to 
the  servants  and  palace  guards,  and  its  courts  wear  a  singularly 
forlorn  and  deserted  appearance,  but  within  there  is  still  an 
aspect  of  great  luxury.  Eichest  Persian  carpets  cover  the 
mosaic  floors,  the  ceilings  are  brilliant  with  arabesques  and 
gilding,  while  the  light  enters,  softened  by  the  delicate  tints  of 
stained  glass.  The  Turks  are  great  lovers  of  the  picturesque  in 
nature,  and  from  each  of  the  many  windows  our  eyes  rested  on 
some  far-reaching,  comprehensive  view.  After  passing  through 
an  immense  apartment  which  must  have  been  formerly  the 
"  throne  room,"  we  entered  a  smaller  one,  which  was  a  marvel 
of  luxury.  Agam,  softest  Persian  carpets  gave  forth  no  sound 
from  our  tread,  drops  of  crystal  depending  from  the  chande- 
liers caught  and  reflected  back  the  light,  and  the  deep  blue  of 
the  hangings  and  divans  was  pleasant  to  the  eyes  after  the 
glitter  and  glare  of  the  saloon  which  we  had  just  left.  There 
were  tables  of  rare  mosaic,  mirrors  in  the  massive  Venetian 
style,  and  the  mantel  of  pure  Carrara  marble  fell  over  the 
grate  in  the  form  of  a  sea  shell,  but  there  seemed  a  strange 
incongruity  in  this  very  comfortable  mode  of  warming  an 
Eastern  palace.  At  one  end  of  the  saloon  was  an  alcove  around 
which  luxurious  divans  were  placed,  and  resting  on  these  we 
looked  through  the  blue  glass  which  filled  the  windows  upon  a 
view  of  far-reacliing  magnificence  extending  up  the  endless 
perspective  of  the  Bosphorus,  across  whose  waters  the  restless 
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caiques  were  darting  like  things  of  life.  We  lingered  long, 
gazing  dreamily  at  the  scene  before  us,  loth  to  leave  the  warm 
atmosphere  and  dim  blue  light. 

From  thence  we  passed  through  long  suites  of  apartments  to 
which  the  looms  of  Europe  have  contributed  much  of  their 
prosaic  magnificence,  and  which  reminded  us  of  many  other 
palaces  we  had  seen,  in  all  save  the  form  of  the  divans  and 
the  views  from  the  windows,  which  in  their  range  and  extent 
are  secure  from  rivalry.  Leaving  these  we  entered  a  long 
gallery  appropriated  to  the  ladies  of  the  Seraglio.  Here 
from  the  gilded  lattice  of  the  windows  they  look  down 
upon  the  fountains,  the  guards,  and  what  there  is  of  life 
and  bustle  about  the  court,  wearying  often,  no  doubt,  at 
the  eventless  monotony  of  their  lives.  One  of  the  curiosities 
of  the  palace  is  what  is  called  the  sultan's  bed,  of  silver, 
encrusted  with  precious  stones  ;  it  is  so  unwieldy  withal,  that  it 
has  been  left  to  tarnish  amid  the  solitary  splendors  of  this 
deserted  abode  of  royalty. 

On  the  left  of  the  first  court  is  the  once  beautiful  Greek 
church  of  St.  Irene,  now  converted  into  an  arsenal,  and  in  an 
alcove  on  a  dome  ie  still  to  be  seen  a  gilded  Greek  cross. 
Here  are  assembled  the  instruments  and  varied  panoply  of 
war  which  have  been  preserved  from  century  to  century,  and 
in  a  room  adjoining  the  arsenal  are  clay  and  wax  figures  of  the 
size  of  life,  of  many  of  the  principal  janissaries,  whose  power 
once  made  the  sultan  tremble.  In  the  midst  of  the  court  is  a 
maple  tree  of  great  size  which  in  summer  casts  its  shade  over 
a  vast  space,  and  a  fountain,  once  of  exquisite  form,  but  now 
rapidly  falling  to  decay.  We  were  much  interested  in  com- 
paring these  Turkish  fountains  with  those  to  which  we  had 
become  accustomed  in  the  cities  and  villages  of  Italy.  There 
the  delicate  and  fantastic  forms  into  which  the  marble  is 
wrought  seem  to  strive  to  rival  in  grace  and  airiness  the 
leaping  water,  while  in  Turkey  they  are  massive  structures, 
occupying  much  space,  resembling  enormous  tanks,  almost 
entirely  devoid  of  beauty,  save  for  the  delicate  arabesques 
which  resemble  frost-work,  with  which  they  are  often  covered. 
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CHAPTEE  X. 

MOSQUE  OF  ST.  SOPHIA  —  COURT  AND  FOUNTAIN — HISTORY 
AND  INTERIOR  OF  THE  MOSQUE — MOSQUE  OF  SOLYMAN  THE 
MAGNIFICENT  —  SULTAN'S  THEATER  —  CAIQUES — VIEW  BE- 
TWEEN THE  TWO  SHORES— SCUTARI — HOWLING  DERVISHES 
— FAST  OF  THE  RAMAZAN  —  NECROPOLIS  OF  SCUTARI  — 
LEGEND  —  RETURN  TO  STAMBOUL  —  STREET  SCENE  DURING 
THE  HOUR  OF  PRAYER — TURKISH  SABBATH — SCENES  ABOUT 
THE  PALACE — VIEW  OF  THE  SULTAlf — PROCESSION  TO  THE 
MOSQUE — ^DEPARTURE   FROM  CONSTANTINOPLE. 

The  grand  entrance  to  the  Serai  Bonmou  occnpies  one  side 
of  a  square  of  which  the  Mosque  of  St.  Sophia  forms  the  second, 
and  thither  we  went  when  the  palace  gates  closed  behind  us. 
The  Mosque  of  St.  Sophia  is  perhaps  the  one  building  of  Con- 
stantinople with  whose  exterior  all  the  world  is  familiar.  Every 
child  has  heard  of.it  and  lingered  over  the  rude  picture  which 
accompanies  the  description  of  the  Turkish  capital  in  all  school 
geographies,  and  to  me  it  seemed  rather  a  familiar  object  than 
a  strange  and  novel  sight.  Surrounding  the  mosque  is  a  court 
shaded  by  plane  trees,  which  affords  a  luxurious  retreat  in  sum- 
mer from  the  glare  of  the  noonday  sun,  and  thither  the  people 
resort,  seat  themselves  on  their  carpets,  smoke  their  chih<mqv£s^ 
and  talk  with  the  merchants  who  display  for  the  benefit  of  the 
"  Faithful,"  relics  from  Mecca,  chaplets,  and  charms  against  the 
"evil-eye."  In  this  court  is  a  massive  foimtain  whose  clear 
water  must  be  a  constant  source  of  refreshment  to  the  weary  in 
the  heat  of  summer.  It  is  octagonal  in  form,  surmounted  by  a 
wire  network  to  preserve  it  pure  from  the  myriads  of  birds 
which  cluster  around  it.  Over  this  is  a  wide  projecting  roof 
supported  by  pillars,  giving  one  the  idea  rather  of  a  temple 
than  of  a  fountain.  BUther  the  "  Faithful "  come  to  perform 
the  ablution  which  their  creed  exacts  before  entering  the  sacred 
enclosure.     The  exterior  of  the  mosque  is  painted  blue  and 
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white  in  horizontal  stripes;  the  central  dome  rises  from  the 
midst  of  lesser  ones,  and  four  tapering  minarets  stand  like  senti- 
nels on  guard.  It  is  an  imposing  and  singular  structure,  and 
highly  interesting  from  its  antiquity  and  history.  It  was  for- 
merly a  Greek  church,  the  form  of  which  imitated  the  Greek 
cros6|  and  wa.  built  originally  by  the  Emperor  Constantine, 
who  intended  that  it  should  rival  by  its  magnificence  the  Tem- 
ple of  Solomon  and  become  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world. 
In  one  of  the  emeutes  during  the  reign  of  Justinian,  it  afforded 
a  hiding  place  for  many  of  the  Greek  Christians,  and  within  its 
walls  they  met  a  bloody  death.  During  the  reign  of  Justinian 
it  was  partly  destroyed  by  fire  and  rebuilt,  but  traces  of  its  for- 
mer magnificence  are  still  discoverable  in  the  mosaic  of  the 
pavement,  the  superb  columns  of  porphyry  and  rare  marbles, 
and  in  the  mosaic  of  the  roof,  once  overlaid  with  pure  gold 
which  the  rapacity  of  the  Moslems  has  long  since  removed. 

We  entered  through  a  grand  peristyle,  which  has  been  likened 
to  that  of  St.  Peter's,  and  crossing  this  found  ourselves  in 
the  body  of  the  mosque.  Here  we  were  met  by  a  Turk,  who, 
after  having  read  the  imperial  order  and  conversed  with  the 
cdVdss^  proceeded  to  divest  our  feet  of  their  outer  covering 
and  to  put  on  in  their  stead  slippers  of  yellow  morocco,  the  only 
color  which  is  allowed  to  appear  on  the  feet  of  those  who  tread 
the  sacred  pavements  of  the  mosque.  As  mine  were  much  too 
large  for  me,  my  inspection  of  the  interior  was  not  without  its 
drawbacks.  When  this  preparation  had  been  completed,  the 
attendant  threw  open  the  great  bronze  gates,  lifted  the  heavy 
tapestry  curtain,  and  ushered  us  into  the  fuU  splendor  of  St. 
Sophia.  The  first  sight  is  bewildering  from  the  vastness  of  the 
space  and  lieight,  and  the  gigantic  size  of  the  colunms  which 
encircle  the  dome,  but  when  the  first  sensation  of  surprise  has 
passed,  the  eye  is  caught  by  the  multitude  of  hanging  lamps 
which  depend  by  hundreds — one  might  almost  say  by  thousands 
— from  the  roof.  In  form  they  resemble  a  simple  glass  tumbler 
and  are  filled  with  oil  in  which  is  placed  a  small  wick.  The 
effect  when  these  myriads  of  lamps  are  lighted  must  be  per- 
fectly exquisite,  and  ardently  did  we  desire  to  see  the  spectacle ; 
but  we  could  not  be  gratified,  as  such  an  illumination  occurs 
but  a  few  times  during  the  year — if  I  mistake  not,  during  the 
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fast  of  the  Eamazan,  and  at  such  times  no  infidel  eyes  may 
look  upon  the  scene.  Hearing  the  sound  of  a  voice  we  turned 
and  beheld  a  priest  sitting  upon  a  raised  platform  preaching  to 
groups  of  women  seated  on  carpets  spread  out  upon  the  mosaic 
pavement,  and  in  different  places  we  saw  worshipers  prostra- 
ting themselves  toward  Mecca  and  monotonously  chanting  their 
prayers. 

The  central  dome  of  the  mosque  rests  upon  the  capitals  of 
gigantic  pillars,  and  the  gallery,  which  passes  entirely  around 
the  building,  is  sustained  by  columns  of  white  marble.  Beneath 
this  gallery  the  walls  are  inlaid  with  precious  marbles,  and  the 
pavement  is  of  mosaic  composed  of  jasper,  porphyry,  and  many 
colored  stones.  The  central  dome  is  also  encircled  by  a  gallery, 
but  at  such  a  height  that  the  building  viewed  from  thence 
sinks  into  insignificance.  A  flight  of  marble  steps  leads  up  to 
the  pulpit,  which  is  shut  in  by  a  massively  carved  marble  door, 
and  opposite  is  the  gilded  lattice  of  the  imperial  closet.  Every- 
where the  eye  rests  on  incongruous  groupings  of  colunms  and 
pillars  of  porphyry,  verd  antique^  and  Egyptian  alabaster.  In 
one  spot  is  an  assemblage  of  eight  porphyry  shafts  brought  from 
the  Temple  of  Heliopolis,  and  in  another,  a  group  of  "oerd 
cmtique  pilasters  from  Ephesus.  This  singular  blending  of 
form,  color,  and  size  would  aflfect  one  disagreeably  elsewhere, 
but  the  oriental  atmosphere  of  the  mosque  reconciles  these 
incongruities,  and  renders  the  coup  d^oeil  at  once  startling  and 
effective.  The  interior  of  the  dome  was  once  covered  with 
rare  designs  in  mosaic  overlaid  with  pure  gold.  Thes6,  after 
the  removal  of  the  precious  metal,  were  concealed  by  a  thick 
coating  of  plaster.  Since  the  Christian  temple  has  been  con- 
verted into  a  Mohammedan  mosque,  masses  of  the  whitewash 
and  plastering  have  broken  off,  and  the  Imaums  belonging  to 
the  mosque  tear  away  the  mosaic  and  sell  it  to  strangers.  We 
did  not,  however,  contribute  toward  the  spoliation  of  one  of  the 
most  famous  buildings  of  the  world,  for  while  we  were  stand- 
ing under  the  dome  three  or  four  little  squares  of  mosaic  fell 
at  our  feet,  which  we  gladly  secured  as  relics  of  our  visit.  The 
stranger  has  pointed  out  to  him  a  door  frame  of  marble,  sur- 
rounding a  mass  of  masonry  upon  which  marks  of  violence  are 
discernible.      The  Moslems  firmly  believe  the  legend  which 
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telk  them  that  behmd  this  veiled  door  is  a  chapel  within  which 
sits  a  Greek  priest  clad  in  the  vestments  of  his  order  reading  a 
sacred  volume.  The  legend  goes  on  to  say  that  this  priest  was 
performing  mass  at  the  altar  when  the  Turks  took  possession  of 
the  city  after  the  overthrow  of  Constantine ;  that  he  has  been 
within  this  chapel  ever  since  protected  by  a  talisman  which 
will  not  permit  any  Moslem  eye  to  rest  upon  him,  and  that 
there  he  will  remain  until  the  day  when  the  mosque  shall  again 
become  a  Christian  church,  when  he  will  come  forth  to  cele- 
brate the  restoration  of  his  creed. 

As  we  were  leaving  the  mosque  we  saw  in  a  gallery  many 
strong  iron-bound  boxes  which  we  were  told  belonged  to  pil- 
grims who  had  gone  to  Mecca.  In  these  they  had  placed  what- 
ever valuables  they  possessed,  whether  of  gold,  silver,  or  jewels, 
and  marked  them  with  hieroglyphics,  or  in  any  other  way  known 
only  to  the  owners.  Here  their  property  is  secure  for  any 
length  of  time,  and  the  owners  may  return  to  claim  it  at  no 
matter  how  remote  a  period.  This  protection  is  extended  not 
only  to  those  of  the  Moslem  faith,  but  to  persons  of  every  creed 
and  to  citizens  of  all  nations,  and  it  is  said  that  no  box  was  ever 
robbed  within  the  hallowed  precincts  of  a  mosque.  We  looked 
at  these  coffers  with  interest,  as  some  were  bright  and  new,  while 
others  bore  the  marks  of  extreme  age,  and  we  wondered  with 
idle  curiosity  what  were  the  treasures  they  contained  and  in 
what  distant  lands  their  owners  might  be  sojourning. 

The  firman  included  in  its  list  of  sacred  places  the  Mosque  of 
Solyman  the  Magnificent,  said  to  be  the  most  splendid  religious 
edifice  in  Constantinople.  Around  the  base  of  the  dome,  which 
is  supported  by  four  airy,  graceful  columns,  are  depending 
arches  in  the  exquisite  Moorish  style,  and  the  muezzin's  plat- 
form seems  to  rise  from  amid  lotus  leaves.  The  pulpit  is  a 
beautiful  work  of  art  representing  an  immense  blossom  of  the 
Arum,  of  dazzling  white  marble.  The  walls  are  decorated  with 
gilded  sentences  from  the  Koran^  and  the  light  which  struggles 
through  the  grand  painted  windows — which  are  said  to  be  unri- 
valled in  the  world  and  were  taken  by  Solyman  from  the  Per- 
sians to  adorn  this  mosque — throws  its  many  colored  shadows  on 
the  marble  mosaic  of  the  pavement.  Added  to  all  this  was  the 
charm  of  hundreds  of  depending  colored  lamps,  and  as  we 
gazed  about  us  at  the  mingling  of  gracefully  rounded  forms  into 
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which  marble  and  porphyry  had  been  wrought,  the  rich  hues 
of  stained  glass,  and  frostlike  tracery  of  Moorish  arches,  we  fan- 
cied that  we  were  treading  the  halls  of  some  splendid  Eastern 
palace,  rather  than  the  hushed  and  solenm  enclosure  of  a 
Turkish  mosque.  At  the  eastern  end  is  the  miktah^  or  niche, 
an  idea  which  the  Turks  borrowed  from  the  altar  found  within 
the  Greek  church  of  St.  Sophia.  On  each  side  of  the  niche, 
which-resembles  the  chancel  in  Christian  churches,  are  placed 
gigantic  wax  candles  which  are  lighted  every  evening  when  the 
Koran  is  read  and  last  an  entire  year.  The  effect  of  these  is 
very  like  that  produced  by  the  altar  stands  in  Roman  Catholic 
churches,  and  seems  scarcely  in  accordance  with  the  other 
arrangements  of  the  mosque. 

Weary  of  gazing  about  us  we  were  glad  to  present  the  gov- 
ernment officials  with  a  mark  of  our  appreciation  of  their  ser- 
vices, enter  the  carriage,  cross  the  floating  bridge  of  Pera,  and 
wend  our  way  again  to  the  hotel. 

The  day  following  our  visit  to  the  mosques  we  received  a 
firman  for  the  Sultan's  Theater,  as  it.  is  called,  though  in  reality 
a  palace  in  itself.  Our  application  to  see  the  new  palace  on 
the  Bosphorus  had  been  refused  and  we  were  therefore  glad  to 
content  ourselves  with  the  theater.  This  building  had  a  very 
plain  exterior  which  prepared  us  but  little  for  the  luxury 
within.  It  had  been  completed  a  short  time  before  at  a  ruin- 
ous expense,  and  upholsterers  from  Paris  had  been  decorating 
the  apartments  with  great  magnificence.  As  we  entered,  the 
door  of  the  dining  room  for  foreign  ambassadors  was  open,  and 
we  passed  into  the  gorgeous  hall.  Our  feet  sank  into  the  softest 
of  carpets,  and  mirrors  of  anticjue  shapes  reflected  our  fonns  at 
every  turn ;  from  the  ceiling,  heavy  with  arabesques  and  gild- 
ing, hung  six  chandeliers  with  crystal  pendants ;  the  furniture 
and  hangings  were  of  crimson  velvet  and  cloth  of  gold,  and  the 
massive  curtains  as  they  fell  to  the  floor  revealed  their  rich 
satin  linings.  In  the  wall  opposite  to  the  entrance  was  a  large 
circular  opening  covered  with  gilded  lace  work,  from  which  we 
were  told  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Sultan  to  look  down  upon, 
the  company  assembled  when  he  did  not  wish  to  be  observed. 
Behind  the  gilded  circle  were  divans  of  crimson  brocade  upon 
which  the  imperial  sybarite  might  repose  when  weary. 
14 
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Before  we  reached  the  theater  which-  gives  the  building  its 
name,  we  passed  through  a  suite  of  rooms  each  exceeding  in 
splendor  what  we  had  seen  before.  The  windows  were  pro- 
tected by  shades  of  white  brocade ;  and  curtains  of  satin,  inter- 
woven with  silver  thread  and  arabesque  designs  of  green  velvet 
on  cloth  of  gold  fell  to  the  floor,  while  the  walls  and  divans 
were  covered  with  tissues  of  equal  richness.  Eastern  luxury 
had  given  license  to  French  taste,  and  produced  a  marvel  of 
upholstery  over  which  less  skillful  workmen  might  well  have 
despaired.  The  whole  of  Europe  had  been  laid  under  tribute 
to  complete  this  Oriental  palace.  There  were  tables  scattered 
here  and  there  of  exquisite  mosaic,  vases  of  graceful  forms  and 
costly  ornaments  of  every  description,  pianos  of  inlaid  wood, 
and  countless  articles  of  indescribable  luxury  and  elegance. 
The  theater  was  decorated  with  crimson  velvet  hangings  fringed 
with  gold,  and  heavily  ornamented  with  gilded  arabesque 
designs.  The  Sultan's  box,  which  was  surrounded  by  divans, 
fronted  the  stage,  while  on  each  side  of  the  building  were 
boxes  for  the  foreign  ambassadors  and  high  officers  of  State, 
the  lower  part  being  filled  with  seats  for  the  officers  attached 
to  the  court.  Highest  in  the  building,  but  screened  from  view 
by  a  gilded  lattice,  were  the  places  assigned  to  the  ladies  of  the 
Seraglio,  and  out  of  each  of  these  boxes  opened  a  tiny  coffee 
room  most  sumptuously  adorned,  and  each  containing  a  cabinet 
piano  for  the  refreshment  of  the  sultanas  between  the  acts. 
Since  our  visit  all  that  I  have  been  describing  has  yielded  to 
the  flames  and  become  simply  a  thing  of  the  past,  a  rich  sacri- 
fice to  the  destroying  genius  of  Constantinople. 

We  had  merely  visited  the  Theater  en  passant^  as  our  desti- 
nation was  Scutari,  where  we  hoped  to  see  the  services  of  that 
extraordinary  sect  called  the  "  Howling  Dervishes."  It  is  im- 
possible to  gain  admittance  to  their  chapel  except  through  the 
influence  of  some  one  high  in  power,  and  Mr.  Williams  had 
exerted  himself  to  procure  for  us  the  necessary  permission. 
Having  been  successful  in  his  endeavors,  he  drove  with  Us  to 
Top  Han6,  whencQ  we  were  to  cross  to  the  Asiatic  side.  We 
found  caiques  awaiting  us  and  were  shortly  afterwards  enjoying 
the  very  poetry  of  motion.  The  caique — ^as  much  a  part  of 
one's  recollections  of  Constantinople  and  the  Bosphorus  as  the 
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gondolas  are  of  Venice  and  her  canals — is  a  long,  sharp  narrow 
boat,  not  unlike  an  Indian  canoe,  the  interior  of  which  is  often 
composed  of  carved  and  gilded  wood.  At  the  bottom  are  placed 
carpets  and  cushions  upon  which  the  passenger  reclines,  while 
three  rowers  called  eaiquejis^  often  most  picturesquely  attired, 
propel  the  boat  with  a  regulai*,  easy  motion,  most  provocative  of 
sleep. 

The  view  when  inidway  between  the  shores  is  exceedingly 
fine.  Stamboul,  which  has  just  been  left  behind,  comes  out  in 
grand  relief  against  the  sky,  with  dome  and  minaret,  latticed 
houses,  masses  of  cypress  trees  and  the  pier  of  Top  Han6  with 
its  arsenal  and  mosque  of  Sultan  Mahmoud,  and  still  following 
the  line  of  the  shore  the  eye  rests  on  the  imperial  palace  in  all 
its  sparkling  white  marble  magnificence.  Before  us  lay  Scutari, 
the  "  Silver  City,"  as  the  Oriental^  call  it,  curving  around  its 
point  of  land.  The  sunlight  glittered  on  its  tall  houses,  and 
lingered  about  the  tapering  points  of  minarets  and  the  rounded 
surfaces  of  domes,  bringing  out  into  relief  the  wide  barracks 
which  command  the  harbor,  and  only  losing  itself  in  the  crest 
of  cypress  trees  which  like  a  cloud  hangs  broodingly  above  the 
town.  Coming  and  going  between  the  two  shores  were  swiftly 
darting  caiques,  in  some  of  which  reclined  veiled  women,  and 
we  too  were  Ijorne  onward  as  in  a  dream  which  scarcely  ended 
when  our  boat  reached  the  shore,  and  our  feet  touched  the  soil 
of  Asia. 

After  landing  we  ascended  a  steep  street  leading  to  the 
chapel  of  the  "howling  dervishes,"  and  climbing  a  flight  of 
steps,  were  met  on  the  landing  by  a  dervish  with  a  long  flowing 
gray  beard,  who  prepared  our  feet  for  the  hallowed  ground. 
In  the  vestibule  were  men  making  coffee  and  offering  it  to  all 
who  passed,  and  many  were  there  who  partook  of  the  decoction, 
swallowing  the  thick  grounds  with  evident  relish ;  had  we  been 
wiser  we  too  would  have  followed  their  example  and  fortified 
ourselves  for  the  strange  and  disgusting  spectacle  we  were 
about  to  witness.  Entering  the  chapel  we  were  conducted  to  a 
low  platform  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  building  by  a  light 
railing.  Here  we  seated  ourselves  and  looked  around  us,  but 
one  glance  was  sufficient  to  cause  me  heartily  to  regret  that  I 
had  yielded  to  persuasion  and  been  induced  to  be  present  at 
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services  from  which  I  inwardly  revolted.  My  peace  of  mind 
was  not  increased  by  the  looks  of  annoyance  and  disgust  cast 
upon  us  by  the  "  P'aitliful,"  and  had  we  believed  in  the  "  evil- 
eye,"  our  doom  would  have  been  assured  to  us.  The  walls  of 
the  chapel  presented  the  appearance  of  a  torture  chamber  of 
the  Inquisition.  Axes,  pincers,  spikes,  skewers,  and  other 
nameless  cruel-looking  instruments  of  iron  and  steel,  were  sus- 
pended beneath  sentences  copied  from  the  Koran,  and  a  chill 
of  indescribable  horror  crept  over  me  as  I  thought  of  the  uses 
for  which  these  things  were  destined. 

We  had  not  long  to  wait  for  the  ceremonies  to  begin,  for  a 
monotonous  chanting  announced  the  approach  of  the  devotees, 
and  9,  procession  entered,  following  a  leader — a  very  large  man 
with  a  heavy  white  beard — wearing  a  green  turban  and  long, 
full  robes.  This  leader  stationed  himself  at  one  end  of  the 
chapel,  on  a  carpet  which  had  been  spread  for  him,  and  lifted 
up  his  hands,  making  at  the  same  time  a  short  prayer  in  a"  low 
voice — meanwhile  his  followers  having  ranged  themselves  at  a 
distance  from  him,  began  swaying  themselves  from  right  to  left 
like  a  forest  agitated  by  a  strong  wind,  uttering  as  they  did  so 
a  hideous  moaning  wail  which  graduaUy  gi'iew  into  the  distinct 
sound  of  AlAah-hou!  This  motion  and  moaning  continued 
until  some,  exhausted,  fell  to  the  ground,  and  foamed  at  the 
mouth.  When  this  occurred.it  seemed  to  incite  the  others 
to  redoubled  efforts  till  their  voices  sounded  like  the  howls  of 
savage  beasts  or  the  shrieks  of  the  lost.  Gladly  would  I  have 
made  my  escape  at  this  period  of  the  service,  but  all  egress  was 
shut  off,  and  I  could  but  await  with  increased  disgust  the  pro- 
gress of  the  ceremony.  As  the  frenzy  of  the  devotees  increased, 
arms  were  tossed  wildly  in  the  air  and  cries  of  la-iZahrillan 
lah^  rent  the  air.  These  the  leader  encouraged  by  clapping 
his  hands,  or  commanded  by  gestures  that  they  should  be  less 
violent.  At  this  climax,  garments  belonging  to  the  sick  were 
brought  in  that  they  might  receive  upon  them  the  breath  of  the 
frenzied ;  and  a  little  child  of  only  a  few  months  was  borne  in, 
in  its  mother's  arms  and  laid  at  the  feet  of  the  leader.  A  dread- 
ful fascination  kept  my  eyes  fixed  upon  the  child,  while  the 
leader  gently  placed  one  foot  upon  the  tiny  creature,  then  the 
other,  apparently  bearing  his  entire  weight  upon  the  frail  body, 
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though  from  the  first  his  arms  had  been  upheld  by  two  inferi- 
ors standing  on  each  side  of  him.  The  sight  was  a  dreadful 
one,  and  a  painful  rattling  sound  in  the  child's  throat  seemed 
to  announce  that  life  was  departing.  The  mother  rushed  eagerly 
forward  and  snatched  the  infant  from  the  earth  with  expres- 
sions of  delight ;  her  faith  had  taught  her  to  believe  that  the 
contact  of  the  holy  man's  feet  insured  recovery  from  illness 
and  freedom  from  other  evils.  As  the  child  in  its  mother's 
arms  was  carried  past  us,  its  pale  face  and  closed  eyes  told  of 
death,  or  at  least  of  its  near  approach.  By  this  time  the  relig- 
ious excitement  had  reached  its  height  and  the  leader  and  his 
attendants  detached  iron  instruments  and  knives  from  the  wall, 
which  were  shortly  returned  heated  to  whiteness  and  given  into 
the  hands  of  the  frenzied  devotees.  Fascinated  still,  I  gazed 
till  I  saw  a  piece  of  glowing  iron  applied  to  an  extended  tongue 
by  the  leader,  and  then  in  horror  appealing  to  Mr.  Williams, 
he  forced  his  way  through  the  crowd  and  helped  me,  feeling 
more  dead  than  alive,  into  the  pure  fresh  air.  As  we  left  the 
chapel  shouts  and  shrieks  followed  us,  and  I  thought  that  similar 
wailings  of  anguish  had  echoed  from  many  a  dungeon  of  the 
Inquisition  in  Italy  and  Spain.  Those  who  remained  in  the 
chapel  after  we  left  it  told  us  that  knives  were  thrust  into  the 
bodies  of  the  devotees,  and  hot  irons  applied  without  eliciting 
from  them  a  moan  of  pain.  It  is  said  that  the  dervishes  are 
expert  jugglers,  but  if  the  scene  we  had  witnessed  were  only 
the  result  of  the  juggler's  art,  it  approached  reality  too  closely 
to  be  looked  upon  without  extreme  terror  and  disgust. 

Wild  as  the  service  we  had  attended  seemed  to  us,  we  were 
told  that  it  was  quiet  compared  to  those  which  take  place 
during  the  fast  of  the  Eamazan,  when  deaths  occur  frequently 
from  the  frenzy  of  the  performers.  This  fast,  which  more 
than  any  other  test  tries  the  faith  of  the  true  Moslem,  com- 
mences early  in  April.  Then,  for  thirty  days,  from  the  rising 
to  the  setting  of  the  sun,  the  followers  of  the  Prophet  may  not 
taste  food  or  indulge  in  the  almost  greater  necessity  of  the 
chibouque  and  narghile;  nothing  may  pass  their  lips  save 
words  of  devotion  to  the  Prophet  and  adoration  to  God,  until 
the  joyful  booming  of  the  cannon  at  sunset  announces  the  glad 
tidings  that  from  evening  till  sunrise  the  famished  worshipers 
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are  at  liberty  to  eat,  drink,  and  make  merry.  Then  the  weary 
haraal  and  tired  caiquejis  and  all  the  thousand  sons  of  toil 
may  rest  and  minister  to  their  fainting  bodies.  Then  the 
sound  of  the  guns  as  they  reverberate  from  the  hills  of  Asia 
must  be  welcome  indeed,  as  the  whole  city  gives  itself  up  to 
revelry  and  feasting. 

After  we  had  left  behind  us  what  might  well  serve  as  a  pic- 
ture of  the  dwelling  of  the  lost,  we  pursued  our  way  up  a  steep 
narrow  street  to  the  entrance  of  the  great  necropolis  of  Scutari, 
said  to  be  the  largest  cemetery  in  the  world.  Here,  it  has  been 
estimated,  lie  buried  four  times  the  present  population  of  Con- 
stantinople. Turkish  cemeteries  extend  themselves  every  year, 
afi  the  ashes  of  the  dead  are  never  disturbed ;  no  second  occu- 
pant comes  to  interfere  with  the  repose  of  those  who  have 
made  their  resting  places  sacred  forever,  an  example  which 
Christians  might  well  imitate.  This  great  cemetery  is  much 
better  cared  for  than  those  that  we  saw  at  Pera ;  little  paths 
intersect  its  vast  space,  and  the  dense  masses  of  cypress  trees 
throw  over  the  absolutely  countless  headstones  the  gloom  of 
night  even  in  the  glare  of  noonday.  The  most  remarkable 
monument  here — noticeable  among  the  myriad  sculptured  tur- 
bans— is  a  canopy  of  white  marble  upheld  by  six  pillars,  and 
placed  above  the  grave  of  a  former  Sultan's  favorite  horse,  out- 
wardly more  honored  than  the  crumbling  remains  of  the  men 
and  women  small  and  great,  humble  and  lofty,  who  lie  buried 
around  it.  There  is  a  singular  legend  connected  with  this  cem- 
etery, which — as  it  was  related  to  me  while  we  stood  in  the 
gloom  of  the  funereal  trees — made  a  vivid  impression  on  my 
mind.  The  Bosphorus  is  said  to  be  haunted  by  countless  small 
birds  that  ceaselessly  wing  their  flight  to  the  Black  Sea,  and 
back  again  to  the  Sea  of  Marmora.  They  are  never  known  to 
alight  or  seen  to  take  any  food,  and  it  is  said — ^probably  to 
heighten  the  effect  of  the  superstition — that  none  have  ever 
been  found  dead.  The  Turks  hold  them  sacred,  for  they  are 
believed  to  be  the  spirits  of  those  whose  ashes  repose  in  the  great 
cemetery,  but  whose  souls  may  not  enter  into  the  regions  of  the 
blessed.  This  belief  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  when  a 
tempest  sweeps  over  the  Bosphorus  they  fly,  uttering  a  wild, 
discordant  note,  to  the  cypress  shades  of  the  necropolis,  where. 
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the  legend  says,  they  are  forced  to  relate  to  one  another  the 
sins  which  have  shut  them  out  from  Paradise. 

While  we  listened  to  the  story  the  sun  disappeared  and  dark 
clouds  gathered  in  the  west,  warning  us  to  hasten  to  the  caiques. 
The  waves,  which  a  few  hours  before  had  been  tranquil  as 
those  of  a  summer  lake,  were  agitated ;  the  spray  flew  over  our 
frail  boat  which  was  tossed  up  and  down  like  a  cockle  shell  It 
was  with  a  feeling  of  relief  that  we  landed  at  Top  Han6 
while  the  cry  of  the  muezzin  was  echoing  along  the  shore  and 
the  "Faithful"  were  prostrating  themselves  toWard  Mecca. 
One  old  vender  of  sweetmeats  had  set  down  his  tray  and  was 
devoutly  bowing  his  forehead  to  the  earth.  While  he  was  thus 
employed  some  mischievous  Greek  and  Armenian  boys  crept 
up  to  the  tray  pretending  to  steal  its  contents,  but  no  sign  or 
recognition  of  their  presence  escaped  the  man  until  his  devo- 
tions were  finished,  when  he  rose  from  his  feet  and  poured  out 
upon  them  what  sounded  like  a  torrent  of  abuse  and  threats, 
while  his  tormentors  escaped  evidently  full  of  glee. 

Friday,  January  28th — the  Turkish  Sabbath — closed  our  ex- 
periences of  Constantinople.  Early  in  the  morning  our  ever 
attentive  friend  came  for  us,  saying  that  we  should  have  time  to 
see  the  procession  which  on  every  Friday  accompanies  the  Sul- 
tan to  the  mosque.  Eager  to  avail  ourselves  of  such  an  oppor- 
tunity, we  speedily  finished  the  preparations  for  our  departure, 
and  entered  the  carriage  which  was  to  take  us  to  the  gate  of 
the  palace.  One  of  our  party  had  unfortunately  lost  his  pass- 
port from  the  carelessness  of  some  government  official,  and  he, 
accompanied  by  the  other  gentlemen,  rode  with  all  possible 
speed  to  the  various  offices  where  the  missing  passport  might 
have  been  left.  We  encountered  them  at  various  points  of  our 
drive,  urging  their  horses  through  the  crowded  thoroughfares 
at  the  risk  of  life  and  limb,  it  seemed  to  me.  As  this  thought 
was  passing  through  my  mind,  one  of  the  horsemen — the  loser 
of  the  passport — received  a  blow  in  the  face  from  a  long  pole 
which  a  stout  old  Musselman  was  balancing  on  his  shoulder,  for 
the  moment  almost  throwing  him  from  the  saddle.  Recover- 
ing himself,  however,  he  rode  up  to  the  carriage  to  inform  us 
that  the  search  had  been  thus  far  unavailing.  His  passport  was 
interesting  as  a  souvenir  of  travel,  and  necessary,  as  without  it 
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he  would  not  be  allowed  to  land  at  Naples.  Mr.  Williams  pre- 
pared a  substitute  in  ease  the 'original  should  be  hopelessly  lost, 
and  with  an  understanding  that  at  twelve  precisely  we  should 
meet  at  the  landing  of  Top  Han6,  we  separated. 

Slowly  we  drove  past  the  graceful  kiosque  of  Flamour,  and 
the  gates  of  the  palace,  whose  elaborately  florid  decorations  and 
lacework  of  gilding  and  bronze  are  thoroughly  Oriental  in 
their  magnificence,  and  passing  through  long  lines  of  waiting 
soldiery,  took  our  station  near  the  mounted  guarde  and  awaited 
the  Sultan'^  approach.  Wliile  we  were  waiting,  a  grand  look- 
ing Effendi,  clad  in  a  pelisse  turned  back  with  the  richest  and 
darkest  sable,  and  with  a  turban  of  many  colored  cashmere, 
came  up  on  a  prancing,  superb  white  Arab  horse  to  pay  his 
respects  to  the  American  Minister ;  meanwhile  I  sat  admiring 
the  perfect  proportions  of  the  horse,  his  superb  trappings,  and 
the  grace  of  the  rider,  who  treated  the  curveting,  prancing,  and 
rearing  of  his  steed  with  perfect  indiflference,  so  accommoda- 
ting himself  to  its  every  movement  as  to  make  horse  and  rider 
seem  as  one.  There  was  plenty  to  occupy  one's  eyes  during 
the  half-hour  of  waiting,  for  on  either  side  of  the  gate  through 
which  the  Sultan  was  to  pass  were  State  carriages  of  the  most 
gorgeous  hues,  filled  with  the  ladies  of  the  Imperial  Seraglio, 
waiting  to  see  their  master  pass.  These  arahas  were  of  every 
brilliant  color  overlaid  with  devices  in  gilding  and  lined  with 
gaudy  satins  and  velvets.  One  that  I  especially  noticed  was 
of  bright  gold  color  painted  with  arabesque  designs  in  black 
and  crimson,  and  drawn  by  milk-white  horses  covered  with 
trappings  of  crimson  and  gold.  Each  araha  had  its  black 
attendants  who  seemed  specially  needed  by  its  coquettish 
inmates,  whose  veils  were  of  the  thinnest  muslin,  revealing 
through  their  light  folds  the  exquisite  polish  of  the  complexion, 
said  to  be  owing  to  the  constant  use  of  the  Turkish  bath,  and 
the  almond-shaped  black  eyes  to  which  the  dark  rim  artificially 
imparted  gave  a  wonderfully  brilliant  effect.  These  snowy 
veils  fell  from  graceful  little  Greek  caps  of  gold-embroidered 
velvet,  over  rich  robes  of  silver-wrought  satin.  In  some  of 
these  Cinderella  chariots  were  four  ladies,  each  one  dressed  in 
a  different  hue — scarlet,  orange,  blue,  and  rose  color  being  not 
unusual  combinations,  and  these  emitted  the  sheen  of  satin 
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heightened  by  the  sparkle  of  jewels,  and  the  gleam  of  gold  and 
silver.  There  was  much  that  was  fascinating  in  thus  being 
able  to  watch  these  beauties  of  the  harem,  and  their  half  shy, 
half  curious  notice  of  the  foreigners  enhanced  the  pleasure. 
At  times,  weary  with  waiting,  one  of  these  would  descend  from 
the  a/raba^  shake  out  her  rich  drapery,  walk  a  few  steps  closely 
followed  by  her  watchful  guard,  stretch  out  a  tiny  henna-tipped 
hand  and  partly  sweep  aside  the  gauzy  folds  of  her  veil,  then 
turn  as  if  half  frightened  and  reenter  her  gilded  chariot. 

While  we  were  enjoying  these  novel  sights  the  bugle  sounded, 
and  the  beautiful  gates  flew  back  as  if  by  magic,  making  way 
for  the  procession.  The  bright  uniforms  and  gilded  ornaments 
seemed  to  catch  and  hold  the  sun's  rays,  producing  one  surpass- 
ing flood  of  brilliance.  The  band  passed  out  first,  filling  the 
air  with  its  mournful  strains,  and  was  followed  by  the  great 
oflScers  of  State  on  superb  Arabian  horses.  The  furred  robes, 
gay  turbans,  and  velvet  and  gold  trappings,  presented  a  mag- 
nificent and  picturesque  coup  cPml^  and  prepared  us  for  the 
approach  of  the  Sultan,  who  rode  quite  alone,  mounted  on  a 
noble  bay  horse,  the  saddle  and  trappings  of  which  were  liter- 
ally sown  with  jewels.  The  fashion  of  the  Sultan's  dress  was 
simple  in  the  extreme,  and  consisted  of  a  tightly  buttoned  mili- 
tary coat  of  blue  cloth,  the  collar  and  cuffs  of  which  were  richly 
embroidered  with  gold  and  precious  stones,  and  a  fez  with  a 
diamond  agraffe.  He  appeared  to  be  slightly  formed  and  thin, 
with  plentiful  brown  hair  and  full  beard.  His  face  was  pale,  and 
ite  expression  careworn  and  anxious,  as  though  he  were  often  a 
prey  to  painful  thoughts.  He  passed  very  near  to  our  carriage, 
and  impressed  me,  as  he  slowly  rode  by,  as  a  man  sated  with 
splendor  and  pleasure,  weary  of  everything  under  the  sun.  He 
sat  on  his  horse  with  the  careless  grace  which  seems  to  be  the 
rule  in  Turkey,  and  his  riding  was  the  same  union  of  elegance, 
and  ease  which  every  one  must  remark  as  characteristic  of  the 
Turks.  We  watched  the  brilliant  procession  disappear  within 
the  mosque  of  the  Sultan  Mahmoud,  well  satisfied  with  the 
sight  of  Abdul  Medjid,  and  the  spectacle  which  closed  our 
experiences  of  the  "  City  of  the  Sultan." 

When  we  returned  to  the  landing  of  Top  Hane,  where  we 
expected  to  meet  the  various  members  of  our  party,  we  discov- 
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ered  to  our  dismay  that  they  had  not  arrived,  and  that  the  warn- 
ing smoke  was  rising  from  the  steamer  lying  out  in  the  harbor. 
It  wanted  but  a  few  moments  of  the  hour  appointed  for  its  depart- 
ure, and  as  this  was  the  last  opportunity  we  should  have  of 
leaving  Constantinople  far  ten  days,  we  were  extremely  anxious 
to  avail  ourselves  of  it.  To  add  to  our  anxiety  we  saw  the 
boat  belonging  to  the  French  embassy  returning  from  the 
steamer  whither  it  had  been  with  the  government  despatches. 
There  was  but  one  course  to  pursue,  and  that  was,  if  possible, 
to  persuade  the  French  oflScer  in  the  boat  to  send  back  a  mes- 
senger requesting  the  captain  to  delay  the  departure  of  the 
steamer  for  a  short  time.  Accompanied  by  Mr.  "Williams  I 
made  the  request,  stating  who  we  were,  and  that  it  would  be 
granting  a  favor  to  the  American  Minister  who,  not  speaking 
French  himself,  had  asked  me  to  act  as  interpreter.  The  favor 
was  instantly  granted,  and*  we  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the 
boat  put  oflf  to  the  steamer  and  speedily  return  with  a  favorable 
answer.  A  half  hour,  the  time  granted  us,  had  nearly  passed, 
when  a  furious  clattering  of  hoofs  announced  the  return  of  the 
wanderers  from  their  unsuccessful  search.  The  trunks  which 
were  on  the  pier  were  quickly  placed  in  a  boat  into  which  we 
hastily  crowded,  and  with  only  a  word  of  farewell  to  our  kind 
friend  who  had  made  our  visit  one  continued  pleasure,  we 
glided  down  the  harbor  to  the  steamer,  which  started  as  soon  as 
we  had  fairly  reached  the  deck.  We  waved  our  handkerchiefs 
as  long  as  the  landing  of  Top  Han6  remained  in  view,  and 
then  gradually  lost  the  features  of  the  city,  grown  so  famib'ar 
to  lis  in  our  short  stay — its  crescent  form,  domes,  minarets,  lat- 
ticed houses,  brooding  cypress  trees,  fading  from  actual  sight, 
but  destined  to  live  long  in  memory. 
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PECULIAR  SCENE  ON  THE  STEAMER — ISLAND  OF  MYTILENE — 
TOWN  OF  DARDANELLES  —  ENTRANCE  OF  THE  GULF  OF 
'  SMYRNA — IMPRESSIONS  OF  THE  CITY  —  DONKEYS  AND  DON- 
KEY RIDING — ^ASPECT  OF  THE  STREETS — CARAVAN  BRIDGE 
— ^PASSAGE  OF  A  CARAVAN — JEWISH  GUIDE — BAZAARS  — 
VISIT  TO  THE  AMERICAN  MISSIONARIES — ^ASCENT  OF  MT. 
PAGUS — SITE  OF  THE  MARTYRDOM  OF  POLYCARP — SITE  OF 
THE  SEVEN  CHURCHES  OF  ASIA — DEPARTURE  FROM  SMYRNA 
— SYRA — MALTA — DEPARTURE  FROM  MALTA — ^ARRIVAL  AT 
MESSINA — STROMBOLI — ARRIVAL   AT  NAPLES. 

There  was  one  object  of  interest  on  the  steamer  which 
excited  our  curiosity  not  a  little.  We  had  noticed  a  large  tent 
on  the  forward  deck,  and  on  inquiry  discovered  it  to  be  the 
temporary  shelter  of  a  harem  belonging  to  a  Mussulman,  going 
like  ourselves  to  Smyrna.  We  approached  it  as  closely  as  we 
could,  and  saw  about  a  dozen  veiled  women,  seated  on  cush- 
ions, partaking  of  the  last  meal  of  the  day ;  and  we  watched, 
not  without  interest,  the  way  in  which  they  threw  aside  their 
veils,  and  their  barbarous  manner  of  taking  the  food  in  their 
fingers  and  tearing  it  to  pieces  with  their  teeth.  While  this 
was  going  on  their  lord  and  master  sat  without  the  tent  smok- 
ing a  narghile.  We  lingered  on  deck  until  the  moon  rose, 
when  we  saw  the  shadowy  outline  of  the  island  of  Mytilene, 
famous  as  the  birth-place  of  Sappho. 

For  nearly  the  whole  of  January  29th  we  were  anchored  oflf 
the  town  of  Dardanelles,  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  a  connecting 
steamer,  and  it  was  not  until  sunset  that  we  started  on  the  last 
part  of  our  voyage  to  Smyrna. 

Early  on  the  following  morning  we  came  within  sight  of  the 
second  city  of  Turkey,  and  our  first  glimpse  of  it,  if  less  strik- 
ing than  that  of  Constantinople,  was  not  without  its  own 
interest  or  attractions.    The  morning  sun  shone  clear  and  bright 
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upon  the  bay,  which  ranks  as  third  in  the  world  in  point 
of  beauty — the  bay  of  Naples  and  that  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  only 
claiming  priority.  The  Gulf  of  Smyrna  is  -nearly  circular, 
rounding  oflf  from  the  city  which  lies  low  upon  the  shore.  To 
the  right  is  the  hill  of  the  ancient  Acropolis,  now  crowned  by 
the  ruins  of  an  old  Genoese  castle,  while  on  the  left  are  several 
picturesque  villages. 

About  ten  o'clock  we  left  the  steamer  and  were  rowed  to  the 
shore.  The  streets  upon  which  we  entered  seemed  extremely 
clean  after  the  filth  of  Constantinople,  and  the  warm  sun- 
light which  flooded  the  broader  thorouglifares  imparted  a 
genial  glow  to  which  we  had  been  strangers  in  the  narrow 
lanes  which  we  had  just  left,  where  the  tall  dark  houses  seemed 
to  absorb  both  light  and  heat.  Smyrna  is  far  less  interesting 
to  the  traveler,  if  he  is  in  search  of  what  is  foreign  and  pic- 
turesque, than  the  city  on  the  Bosphorus,  and  although  it  is 
situated  in  Asia  Minor  it  has  much  more  that  is  truly  European 
in  its  outward  aspect,  buildings,  and  costumes. 

On  reaching  the  shore  we  were  instantly  surrounded  by  noisy 
Jewish  guides,  who,  perceiving  what  language  we  spoke,  at 
once  addressed  us  in  broken,  but  comprehensible  English. 
One  of  these,  apparently  more  intelligent  than  the  others,  we 
engaged  to  conduct  us  about  the  city.  The  first  piece  of 
information  that  he  volunteered  was  that  there  were  no  car- 
riages to  be  had,  and  that  if  we  would  see  the  various  objects 
of  interest  in  Smyrna  we  must  ride  the  little  donkeys  which 
their  drivers  were  clamorously  urging  us  to  mount.  Donkey 
riding  is  as  much  the  rule  here  as  in  Cairo,  and  custom  soon 
reconciles  one  to  a  mode  of  locomotion  which  cannot  be  other 
than  ridiculous.  When  I  was  about  to  mount  the  little  beast 
provided  for  me,  I  found  to  my  dismay  that  there  was  no  side 
saddle,  and  on  asking  for  one  was  informed  that  there  was  no 
such  convenience  to  be  found  in  Smyrna.  I  was  therefore 
reluctantly  forced  to  submit  to  necessity,  and  mounting,  strove 
to  balance  myself  on  the  slippery  saddle  which  Turkish  women 
bestride  en  ca/calier^  and  therefore  are  not  incommoded  by  the 
absence  of  that  which  is  to  an  American  woman  a  necessity. 
A  few  moments'  experience  of  my  donkey,  whose  gait  was 
delightfully  easy,  secured  my  confidence  and  placed  me  as 
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much  at  my  eaae  as  if  I  had  been  poBsessed  of  all  the  conven- 
iences to  which  I  had  been  accustomed.  Nothing  can  be 
pleasanter  than  the  cradle-like  motion  of  the  donkeys  of 
Smyrna  when  left  to  their  natural  gait,  but  when  forced  into 
a  gallop,  the  quick,  short  jolting  is  indescribably  disagreeable. 
The  rider  carries  no  whip,  the  necessity  for  which  is  obviated  by 
the  drivers,  who  run  behind  the  animals  with  a  short,  sharp  goad 
of  steel  with  which  they  urge  them  into  a  gallop  or  run.  The 
goad  is  attached  to  a  jingling  chain,  the  sound  of  which  is  so 
well  understood  by  the  donkeys  that  the  faintest  vibration  of  it 
produces  accelerated  speed.  I  implored  the  boy  who  ran  at 
my  side  to  cease  rattling  his  goad,  but  in  vain,  for  he  appeared 
to  understand  exactly  the  contrary  of  what  I  said,  and  applied 
it  with  such  vigor  that  I  was  breathless  from  the  uneasy 
motion,  and  nearly  slipping  from  the  saddle  with  fatigue. 
Perceiving  my  danger  the  driver  relaxed  his  efforts  and  I  was 
soon  left  behind  the  rest.  To  my  unaccustomed  eyes  the 
spectacle  presented  by  the  others  of  our  party  was  very  mirth- 
provoking,  and  I  fancied  that  my  amusement  was  shared  by 
the  quiet  Turks  and  Greeks  who  paused  to  see  the  European 
travelers,  led  by  their  Jewish  guide,  galloping  along  on  their 
diminutive  steeds,  pursued  by  the  noisy,  ragged  drivers,  and  all 
evidently  breathless  and  exhausted  from  the  uneasy  motion. 
From  ignorance  of  what  was  said,  or  from  malice  perhaps,  no 
attention  was  paid  to  the  appeals  of  the  riders  for  a  slower 
pace ;  any  such  request  was  but  the  signal  for  the  drivers  to 
enforce  a  greater  speed  by  shouts  and  jingled  goads.  All 
this  I  contemplated  as  they  disappeared  in  the  distance,  for- 
getting in  my  amusement  that  I  was  gradually  being  left 
alone  with  an  attendant  who  could  not  understand  a  word  I 
said,  till,  becoming  alanned  at  the  isolation,  I  was  obliged  to 
follow  the  example  of  the  others  and  this  time  urge  the  donkey 
myself  to  quicken  his  pace. 

Our  destination  was  the  Caravan  bridge,  built  across  the 
river  Meles  which  winds  through  the  valley,  and  on  whose 
banks,  tradition  says,  Homer  was  bom.  "We  paused  near  the 
bridge  to  watch  a  long  caravan  of  camels  which  was  slowly 
crossing  it.  A- donkey  with  a  bell  attached  to  his  neck  led  the 
procession,  and  was  closely  followed  by  the  train  of  unwieldy 
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beasts  waving  their  long  serpentine  necks ;  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach  the  long  line  Extended,  apparently  without  an 
end.  The  caravan  had  come  from  some  distant  point  and 
the  camels  were  laden  with  a  kind  of  nut,  placed  in  nets, 
which  we  were  told  is  used  for  dyeing  purposes.  The 
saddles  upon  which  these  burdens  were  placed  were  embroid- 
ered with  gaily  colored  wools,  beads,  and  shells.  At  intervals 
we  saw  turbaned  men  mounted  on  dromedaries,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  direct  the  course  of  the  caravan,  and  whose  appearance 
was  extremely  picturesque.  As  the  camels  passed  by,  their 
necks  nearly  touched  us,  and  as  our  guide  took  occasion  to  tell 
us  that  they  had  been  known  to  bite  oflf  their  drivers'  heads, 
the  close  contact,  to  me  at  least,  was  far  from  agreeable. 

Satisfied  with  what  we  had  seen  we  turned  away  and  rode 
slowly  past  cemeteries  which  appeared  less  neglected  than  those 
of  Constantinople,  and  through  the  Armenian,  Jewish,  and 
Frank  quarters  of  the  city.  The  streets  devoted  to  the  Arme- 
nians are  clean  and  wide  and  the  houses  neat  and  comfortable. 
They  are  mostly  built  of  wood  and  ornamented  with  a  kind  of 
fresco.  Although  we  passed  crowds  of  Greeks,  Jews,  and  Turks, 
each  wearing  the  costume  peculiar  to  his  nation,  the  English 
and  French  elements  were  very  prominent,  and  the  sight  of  an 
English  church,  added  to  the  familiar  sounds  of  the  English 
and  French  languages,  removed  that  feeling  of  isolation  which 
we  had  experienced  in  Constantinople. 

The  Jews  seem  to  form  an  active  and  important  part  of  the 
population  of  Smyrna,  busy  in  every  kind  of  traffic,  and  the 
servants  of  all.  Their  proficiency  in  languages  renders  their 
services  extremely  useful,  and  gives  them  a  power  which  other- 
wise they  might  not  possess.  Our  guide,  whose  rags  and  bare 
feet  gave  evidence  of  his  extreme  poverty,  told  us  that  he 
spoke  seven  languages,  and  though  we  could  only  judge  of  his 
English  and  French,  if  he  were  equally  proficient  in  the  others 
he  might  easily  make  himself  understood  by  travelers  from 
every  country  of  Europe.  We  followed  him  into  the  bazaars, 
which  were  well  lighted  and  clean,  though  much  smaller  and 
less  interesting  than  those  of  Constantinople.  We  passed 
through  lanes  of  shops,  stopping  on  our  donkeys  to  buy  per- 
fumes, embroidered  cloth  for  slippers,  and  some  Turkish  sweet- 
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meats,  and  from  thence  rode  to  the  landing,  where  we  found  a 
boat  to  convey  us  back  to  the  steamer.  The  accounts  of  the 
hotels  which  we  had  received  from  those  familiar  with  them 
induced  us  to  remain  on  board  at  night,  rather  than  encounter 
the  discomforts  we  were  sure  to  find  on  shore. 

The  following  day  we  visited  the  resident  American  mis- 
sionaries, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dodd,  and  found  them  comfortably 
situated  in  a  large  house  the  verandas  of  which  overlooked 
the  gulf.  As  we  entered,  we  passed  into  a  large  room  paved 
with  stone,  to  the  right  of  which  was  the  dining  room,  and 
from  which  a  flight  of  steps  conducted  to  the  living  rooms 
above.  Smyrna  is  a  central  point  at  which  all  missionaries 
stop  either  in  going  to  or  returning  from  other  stations  in 
Turkey,  and  consequently  the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions support  a  far  more  comfortable  establishment  here  than 
will  be  found  at  most  of  the  other  mission  posts  in  the  East. 

After  a  short  visit  in  which  we  learned  much  that  interested 
us  concerning  the  success  of  the  missionary  work  in  Turkey, 
we  again  mounted  our  donkeys  for  the  ascent  of  Mount  Pagus. 
On  this  elevation,  amid  a  waste  of  stones,  the  guide  pointed 
out  to  us  the  site  of  the  martyrdom  of  Polycarp,  A.  D.  167, 
and  also  what  is  said  to  have  been  the  site  of  one  of  the  "  Seven 
Churches  of  Asia."  These  points  of  interest,  added  to  the  wide 
spreading  view  we  obtained,  repaid  us  for  the  weariness  of  the 
ascent  under  a  glowing  sun.  In  descending  Mount  Pagus  we 
passed  an  English  cemetery  enclosed  by  a  stone  wall,  the  sur- 
face of  which  showed  no  mounds  of  graves,  having  been 
reduced  to  one  dead  level.  In  the  center  of  the  space  is  a 
massive  granite  colunm,  which  has  been  erected  to  the  memory 
of  eight  hundred  British  soldiers  who  perished  here  of  disease 
during  the  Crimean  war.  A  short  distance  beyond  the  English 
cemetery  we  saw  that  of  the  Jews,  a*  desolate,  neglected  spot, 
remarkable  simply  for  the  maimer  in  which  the  tombstones 
are  placed  flat  upon  the  graves. 

The  last  morning  of  our  stay  in  Smyrna  I  again  visited  the 
American  missionaries,  and  dined  with  them ;  and  during 
the  day  we  walked  through  the  Frank  portion  of  the  city, 
which  is  built  upon  a  part  of  the  sea  front.  The  streets  are 
wide  and  clean  and  well  paved,  and  scarcely  foreign  in  appear- 
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ance.  There  are  many  English  miseionariee  resident  in  Smyrna, 
and  an  English  church  has  been  erected  by  them.  There  is  no 
church  attached  to  the  American  mission,  but  a  subscription, 
toward  which  we  were  happy  to  make  a  contribution,  had  been 
partly  raised  for  the  erection  of  one.  Early  in  the  afternoon 
Mrs.  Dodd  accompanied  us  to  the  landing  and  took  leave  of  us 
as  we  entered  the  boat  which  was  to  convey  us  to  the  steamer 
for  Malta — that  which  had  brought  us  from  Constantinople 
having  already  left  for  Marseilles — and  at  four  o'clock  we  were 
again  en  routel  passing  out  of  the  harbor  in  the  steamer 
"  Borysthene." 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  2d  of  February  we  reached 
Syra,  one  of  the  most  flourishing  of  the  Ionian  islands.  It 
was  of  little  importance  until  the  war  of  the  Greek  Revolution, 
when  the  emigration  of  refugees  from  different  parts  of  the 
main  land  rapidly  raised  it  to  its  present  condition.  The  town 
is  now  divided  into  Old  and  New  Syra.  The  modem  portion  is 
built  upon  the  shore,  while  the  old  town  is  situated  on  a  con- 
ical shaped  hill  which  towers  above  the  more  recent  settlement. 
Some  of  our  party  rowed  to  the  shore,  returning  with  pleasant 
accounts  of  the  picturesque  activity  of  the  crowded  market 
place,  and  with  thefie  descriptions,  as  I  did  not  leave  the 
steamer,  I  was  forced  to  rest  satisfied. 

Shortly  after  our  departure  from  Syra  we  came  in  sight  of 
the  island  of  Delos,  famed  in  mythological  story  as  the  birth- 
place of  Apollo,  and  the  following  morning  we  passed  Cape 
Matapan  and  entered  the  Mediterranean. 

The  third  and  fourth  days  of  February  we  were  on  the  open 
sea,  catching  no  glimpses  of  land  until  we  awoke  on  the 
morning  of  the  fifth,  and  found  ourselves  in  the  harbor  of 
Valetta,  the  capital  of  Malta,  with  the  Castle  of  St.  Elmo, 
built  on  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula  which  separates  the  two 
chief  harbors  of  the  island,  rising  before  us.  We  stood  upon 
the  deck  for  many  minutes  looking  with  interest  at  the  mass  of 
fortified  rock,  and  then  entering  one  of  the  numerous  boats 
which  clustered  around  the  steamer  were  rowed  to  the  pier. 

The  island  of  Malta  rises  abruptly  from  the  sea ;  the  rocks 
on  the  southern  coast  being  perpendicular  and  three  hundred 
feet  in  height,  form  most   powerful  natural   defences.     The 
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rest  of  the  coast  is  low,  but  protected  by  walls  and  fortresses. 
The  two  grand  portions  of  the  island  are  divided  by  the 
peninsula  upon  which  the  city  of  Valetta  stands.  The  solid 
rock  in  many  places  serves  for  the  fortifications  of  the  city,  and 
where  this  does  not  exist  walls  of  great  thickness  have  been 
built.  The  principal  harbor  is  defended  by  the  forts  of  St. 
Elmo,  RicasoH,  and  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo;  there  is  still 
another  harbor  to  the  west,  where  ships  perform  quarantine, 
and  in  the  different  parts  of  the  island  are  inferior  ones,  each 
defended  by  a  garrisoned  fort.  On  the  northwest  shore  is  the 
Bay  of  St.  Paul,  where  the  apostle  was  wrecked  on  his  voyage 
from  Syria,  and  a  chapel  has  been  erected  on  the  site  where 
the  barbarians  lighted  the  fire  to  warm  the  shipwrecked 
mariners. 

When  our  boat  reached  the  landing  we  ascendeji  a  flight  of 
marble  steps  and  entered  the  streets  of  Valetta,  said  to  be  one 
of  the  cleanest  and  most  regularly  built  cities  in  Europe.  The 
streets  are  wide  and  well  paved,  but  exceedingly  hilly,  and  the 
houses  tall  and  constructed  of  handsome  stone,  with  long, 
projecting  balconies.  Despite  the  numerous  English  residents, 
the  city  has  a  very  foreign  appearance,  and  the  costume  of  the 
women  is  as  distinctive  and  has  as  truly  a  character  of  its  own, 
as  that  of  the  people  whom  we  had  just  been  visiting.  Over  a 
closely  fitting  dress,  which  is  always  of  black,  is  worn  a  mantle 
of  the  same  material,  so  arranged  with  whale-bone  as  to  form 
an  arch  over  the  head,  but  leaving  the  face  and  throat  uncov- 
ered. This  mantle  falls  around  the  figure  in  a  most  graceful 
way,  although  it  imparts  to  the  wearer  almost  a  nun-like 
appearance.  The  Frank  dress  has  been  generally  adopted  by 
the  male  portion  of  the  population,  although  the  lower  orders 
still  adhere  to  the  native  costume,  which  is  in  some  respects 
unlike  that  usually  worn  by  Europeans.  Its  greatest  peculiarity 
is  the  cap,  a  long  bag  of  woolen,  of  gay  colors,  hanging  from 
the  back  of  the  head,  which  also  serves  as  a  receptacle  for  any 
article  which  the  wearer  wishes  to  carry  about  him.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  natives  is  a  dialect  said  to  have  been  derived  from 
the  Arabic,  into  which  has  been  introduced  various  Italian  and 
English  phrases,  although  it  is  usual  for  the  boatmen  and 
drivers  to  speak  intelligible  English. 
i6 
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We  gpeedily  secured  the  services  of  a  guide  who  promised  to 
conduct  us  to  the  principal  objects  of  interest  in  and  about  the 
city.  The  church  of  St.  John  is  the  most  important  religious 
edifice  in  Malta ;  though  not  remarkable  for  any  special  beauty 
of  architecture,  the  interior  is  fine  and  in  some  respect*  very 
striking.  It  was  built  by  La  Carriere,  Grand  Master  of  the 
Knights  of  St.  John,  in  1576.  On  entering  the  church  the  eye 
is  at  once  attracted  by  the  pavement,  which  is  of  peculiar  rich- 
ness, being  composed  of  slabs  of  mosaic  in  various  colored 
marbles,  each  one  representing  the  heraldic  device  of  the 
Knight  who  lies  buried  beneath.  Parallel  with  the  nave  are 
chapels  for  the  different  languages  of  the  Order,  decorated 
with  various  emblems.  The  church  is  adorned  with  paintings, 
many  of  which  were  executed  by  Preti,  II  Calabrese^  and  the 
roof  which  covers  the  nave  is  brilliant  with  scenes  from  the 
life  of  St.  John.  There  are  many  monuments  which  have 
been  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  different  Grand  Masters  of 
the  Order,  and  within  the  Chapel  of  the  Virgin  are  kept  the 
keys  of  Jerusalem,  and  others  which  were  surrendered  to  the 
knights  by  the  Turks.  The  altar  of  this  chapel  is  surrounded 
by  a  silver  balustrade,  which,  during  the  seige  of  Malta  by  the 
French,  was  painted  to  represent  wood  to  preserve  it  from  the 
rapacity  of  the  soldiers.  In  a  vault  beneath  the  church  are  the 
tombs  of  L'Isle  Adam,  the  first  commander  of  the  Maltese 
Order,  and  La  Valette.  Their  remains  rest  in  stone  sarcophagi, 
upon  the  lids  of  which  are  carved  full  length  eflSgies  of  the 
dead.  The  last  resting  place  of  the  heroic  defenders  of  Malta 
wears  an  impressive  gloom,  and  the  stillness  which  pervades  it 
is  in  strong  contrast  with  the  tumult  of  the  struggle  which  their 
heroism  crowned  with  success. 

At  no  great  distance  from  the  church  of  St.  John  is  the 
Governor's  palace,  which  contains  a  most  interesting  collection 
of  relics  connected  with  the  history  of  the  Knights  of  Malta. 
There  may  be  seen  dinted  shields,  and  armor  worn  by  them 
during  the  famous  siege,  and  ancient  warlike  weapons,  trophies 
of  victory  won  by  them  from  the  Turks.  Adjoining  the  palace 
is  the  Government  Library  containing  many  thousand  volumes. 

About  five  miles  out  of  Valetta  is  Civita  Vecchia,  built  on  a 
range  of  hills  which  form  the  highest  ground  on  the  island. 
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On  our  way  thither  we  passed  fields  filled  with  flowers  of  varied 
hues,  and  were  forcibly  impressed  by  the  industry  which  has 
made  this  barren  rock  to  yield  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  The  land 
has  been  fertilized  by  rich  mould  brought  from  Sicily,  and 
every  means  have  been  employed  to  improve  its  natural 
quality.  The  dredgings  of  the  harbor  and  scrapings  of  the 
streets  and  roads  are  collected,  and  mixed  with  the  powdered 
stone  which  forms  a  substratum  for  the  soil.  By  this  care  the 
rocky  island  has  been  made  to  produce  com  and  cotton,  and  an 
abundance  of  vegetables  and  fruits,  among  which  will  be  found 
those  peculiar  to  temperate  regions,  as  well  as  others  which 
flourish  -in  the  extreme  south.  The  oranges  of  Malta  are 
particularly  prized,  and  resemble  the  Mandarin  orange  of  China. 
The  fields  on  the  hill-sides  are  enclosed  with  stone  walls  to 
prevent  the  rains  from  washing  away  the  soil,  and  the  constant 
recuri'ence  of  these  walls  imparts  a  great  monotony  to  the 
landscape.  The  island  is  resorted  to  by  invalids  during  the 
winter,  although  it  is  subject  to  cold  winds,  and  rains  are  fre- 
quent; but  snow  never  falls.  The  summers  are  said  to  be 
exceedingly  disagreeable  on  account  of  the  heat,  which  is  of  a 
tropical  intensity,  although,  unlike  the  tropics,  rain  is  of  rare 
occurrence  during  the  hot  months. 

To  the  traveler  the  chief  objects  of  interest  at  Civita  Vecchia 
are  the  cave  of  St.  Paul  and  the  catacombs.  The  cave  is 
situated  beneath  a  church,  which  also  bears  the  apostle's  name, 
and  here,  tradition  says,  St.  Paul  and  St.  Luke  remained  for 
three  months  after  the  apostle  was  shipwi'ecked  on  the  shores 
of  the  island.  The  cave,  or  grotto,  into  which  we  descended 
by  a  flight  of  steps,  is  very  small,  being  hardly  twelve  feet  in 
diameter  and  seven  or  eight  in  height.  There  is  a  smaU  statue 
of  St.  Paul  in  the  center,  before  which  lamps  are  kept  perpet- 
ually burning.  The  guide  who  lighted  us  down  the  stairway 
told  us  that  though  much  of  the  stone  of  the  grotto  had  been 
removed,  yet  its  size  had  never  increased  from  the  apostle's 
time.  Within  the  church  above  are  various  relics  sent  hither 
from  Rome,  the  most  sacred  of  which  is  a  piece  of  the  true 
cross.  At  a  short  distance  from  the  church  are  the  catacombs, 
into  which  we  descended,  led  by  an  aged  sacristan  who  was 
well  supplied  with  tapers.     On  either  side  of  a  subterranean 
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gallery  are  niches,  varying  in  size,  in  which  the  dead  were 
formerly  placed.  Like  the  catacombs  of  Rome,  these  are 
labyrinthine,  and  have  been  walled  up  at  different  points  in 
their  various  windings,  as  a  measure  of  security,  it  is  said, 
since  many  explorers  have  perished  in  their  dark  intricacies. 
The  dampness  had  collected  on  the  sides  and  roof  of  the 
galleries  and  oozed  in  drops  as  we  passed  along.  We  were 
interested  in  what  we  saw,  as  it  afforded  us  a  foretaste  of  Rome, 
but  a  short  stay  satisfied  us,  and  we  were  thankful  to  regain 
quickly  the  fresh  air  of  the  upper  world.  The  Roman 
Catholics  contend  that  these  catacombs  were  the  burial  places 
of  the  early  persecuted  Christians,  and  workmen  are  fi^uently 
employed  to  search  for  relics.  At  times  bits  of  glass  are  found 
stained  with  something  which  resembles,  and  is  claimed  to  be 
blood.  Antiquaries  believe  these  subterranean  galleries  to 
have  been  the  work  of  the  Romans,  whose  custom  it  was  to 
bury  their  dead  in  underground  excava^ons  long  before  the 
persecutions  of  the  Christians. 

"We  were  to  sail  late  in  the  day,  and,  as  it  was  long  past  noon 
when  we  emerged  from  the  catacombs,  we  returned  to  Yaletta 
where  the  guide  conducted  us  around  the  walls  of  the  city.  The 
view  from  a  point  overlooking  the  fosse  was  exceedingly  fine, 
commanding  the  harbor  filled  with  men  of  war,  and  the  opposite 
towns  of  n  Borgo,  La  Sanglia,  and  Salvador.  The  fosse,  which 
is  of  great  depth  and  width,  crosses  the  peninsula  from  the 
quarantine  to  the  grand  harbor,  and  is  spanned  by  five  draw- 
bridges. We  were  much  impressed  by  the  number  and 
strength  of  the  defences  of  the  island,  which  would  seem  to 
render  it  impregnable. 

Thus  the  afternoon  wore  away,  and  at  sunset  we  descended 
the  steps  to  the  landing,  where  we  took  a  boat  for  the  steamer 
for  Messina,  which  was  anchored  down  the  harbor.  Our 
entrance  into  the  boat  was  not  unattended  with  diflSculty.  A 
fierce  wind  had  arisen  and  caused  a  heavy  sea,  upon  which 
the  frail  boat  rose  and  fell  in  a  way  that  was  truly  alarming. 
Watching  their  opportunity,  till  it  sunk  to  a  level  with  the  pier, 
two  stout  boatmen  seized  us  and  lifted  us  over  its  side,  and 
long  before  we  reached  the  steamer  we  were  drenched  by  the 
spray  dashing  over  us.     Our  perilous  experience  in  embark- 
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ing  was  here  repeated  in  our  efforts  to  reach  the  gangway 
ladder  and  ascend  to  the  deck.  The  wind  had  increased  to  a 
violent  gale  before  the  hour  of  departure  arrived,  and  as  the 
steamer  was  one  of  the  smallest  on  the  Mediterranean  we 
experienced  various  inconveniences  to  which  hitherto  we  had 
been  strangers.  At  intervals  the  waves  dashed  over  the  ship's 
side,  and  we  were  only  safe  from  their  inroads  by  mounting  to 
the  upper  deck.  Here  the  view  was  wild  and  awe-inspiring. 
Behind  us  lay  the  rocky  island*  of  Malta,  over  which  the  dark- 
ness of  evening  was  descending;  above  us  were  the  heavy, 
broken  clouds ;  around  us  the  wild  leaping  waves ;  and  before 
us,  disappearing*  through  the  mist  like  a  phantom  ship,  was  the 
steamer  which  had  brought  us  from  Smyrna.  The  gale  con- 
tinued with  violence  till  after  midnight,  when,  as  it  appeared 
to  be  subsiding,  we  retired  to  rest.  When  I  awoke  from  my 
uneasy  sleep  the  sun  was  streaming  into  the  cabin,  and  rising 
and  looking  out  of  the  porthole  I  saw  that  we  were  nearly 
abreast  of  Mt.  Etna,  whose  snow-covered  summit  was  flushed 
to  a  rosy  tint  by  the  morning  light.  The  contrast  with  the 
previous  storm  and  darkness  was  exceedingly  beautiful,  awak- 
ening within  me  something  of  that  joy  which  has  been  well 
likened  to  the  "  clear  shining  after  the  rain." 

Shortly  after  this  view  of  Etna  we  anchored  in  the  harbor  of 
Messina,  where  we  remained  twenty-six  hours.  Those  of  our 
party  who  visited  the  shore  brought  back  amusing  descriptions 
of  the  masquerade  dresses  in  the  streets,  and  of  the  gaiety  of  the 
people  in  anticipation  of  the  carnival,  but  as  my  visit  to  the  city 
four  weeks  before  had  not  impressed  me  favorably,  I  remained 
on  board  till  the  afternoon  of  February  7th,  when  we  left  for 
Naples.  About  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  we  came  abreast 
of  the  active  volcano  of  Stromboli,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
in  the  world.  It  rises  in  a  dark  blue  pyramid  from  the  surface 
of  the  sea,  in  form  like  Bonaparte's  chapeau.  It  is  called  "the 
breathing  mountain,"  from  the  regularity  with  which  it  emits 
jets  of  flame  and  smoke,  sending  them  upward  to  a  considerable 
height.  The  effect  of  this  was  singular  and  impressive,  and  we 
watched  the  flashes  darting  upward  and  fading  away  till  only 
the  faintest  gleam  was  visible  through  the  gathering  gloom. 

On  the  morning  of  February  8th  we  stood  upon  the  deck  as 
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we  entered  for  the  ^second  time  the  bay  of  Naples.  Passing 
between  the  islands  of  •Capri  and  Ischia,  about  whose  blue 
shores  countless  little  fishing  boats  were  clustered,  we  saw  once 
more  the  city  and  the  exquisite  outlines  of  the  bay,  and  Mount 
Vesuvius  seemed  like  a  grand  familiar  landmark.  Once 
more  the  matchless  beauty  of  the  scene  broke  upon  us,  far 
more  lovely  now  than  ever  before,  through  force  of  contrast. 
The  city  on  the  Bosphorus  may  offer  features  of  interest  peculiar 
to  itself,  and  very  striking  and  beautiful  we  had  found  them  ; 
but  the  soft,  witching  loveliness  of  Naples  is  supreme,  wooing 
back  \^th  gentle  persuasiveness  the  traveler  returning  to  her 
shores,  and  acting  on  the  memory  when  sight  has  yielded  to 
retrospection  with  a  force  which  must  be  experienced  to  be 
understood.  Well  may  the  Neapolitan  fisherman  sing,  "(?, 
dclce  NapoLi^'*  for  even  after  long  years  memory  also  takes  up 
the  strain,  lingering  with  fond  regret  over  ^'dolce.  Napcli^ 
dolce  Nwpoli .'" 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

DEPARTURE  FOR  ROME — ARRIVAL  AT  CIVITA  VECCHIA — EN- 
TRANCE INTO  ROME — FIRST  IMPRESSIONS — ST.  PETER'S — 
INTERIOR — BALDACCHINO — STATUE  OF  ST.  PETER — MONU- 
MENTS OF  THE  POPES — TOMB  OF  CLEMENT  XIII. — TOMB  OF 
THE  STUARTS  —  TOMB  OF  MARIA  SOBIESKI  —  VISIT  TO  THE 
CAPITOL  —  VIEW  OF  ROME  FROM  THE  TOWER  —  A  DRIVE 
TO  THE   PINCIAN  HILL. 

"We  remained  four  days  longer  at  Naples — ^f our  days  longer 
in  that  sunny  atmosphere — impressing  more  firmly  on  our 
memories  the  features  of  the  glowing  South ;  and  on  the  after- 
noon of  February  12th  embarked  on  the  steamer  for  Civita 
Vecchia,  the  port  of  Rome.  As  we  drove  silently  tnrough  the 
crowded  Chiaia  we  met  the  funeral  procession  of  the  Grand 
Duchess  of  Tuscany,  who  had  died  in  Naples  a  few  days  before, 
on  its  way  to  a  government  steamer  lying  in  the  harbor.  There 
was  to  have  been  a  grand  illumination  of  the  city  in  the  even- 
ing, to  celebrate  the  marriage  of  the  heir  to  the  throne  with  the 
Bavarian  princess,  but  death  had  extinguished  the  lights,  an 
omen  of  the  misfortunes  which  were  soon  to  befall  the  royal 
family  of  Naples.  So  our  last  recollections  of  the  Neapolitan 
capital  was  a  sad  one.  We  had  entered  it  in  the  flush  of  the 
morning,  when  all  was  joyous  with  its  Christmas  preparations, 
and  we  were  leaving  it  in  the  evening  to  the  sound  of  muffled 
drums. 

Before  the  hour  for  departure  arrived  we  stood  upon  the 
deck,  which  was  crowded  with  passengers  whose  destination 
was  the  same  as  our  own.  Clustering  around  the  steamer  were 
little  boats  in  which  were  musicians,  some  playing  on  violins, 
others  singing  the  barcaroles  of  Naples,  but  all  eager  for  money. 
As  the  sunset  illumined  the  sky  and  we  steamed  slowly  down 
the  bay,  leaving  the  city  behind  us,  we  stood  eagerly  watching 
each  familiar  landmark  as  we  passed  once  more  by  Ischia  and 
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Capri,  looking  bo  fair  beneath  the  declining  sun,  till  Naples, 
and  Vesuvius,  and  the  whole  lovely  panorama  faded  from  our 
view,  as  the  evening  shades  fell,  and  the  darkness  enveloped  us, 
through  which  we  were  moving  toward  Rome. 

On  the  morning  of  the  13th  we  arrived  at  Civita  Vecchia. 
In  the  harbor  we  saw  for  the  first  time  the  papal  flag,  with 
the  tiara  and  keys,  so  suggestive  of  the  death's  head  and  cross 
bones  which  surmount  old  tombstones.  We  were  not  allowed 
to  land  until  our  passports  had  been  examined,  and  then,  after 
we  had  passed  the  ordeal  of  the  custom  house,  we  procured  a 
post  carriage,  and  started  on  our  journey  of  forty-eight  miles. 
This  ride  is  proverbially  uninteresting ;  the  road  lies  near  the 
sea  coast  for  one-half  the  distance,  and  the  entire  way  through 
flat  and  sandy  plains.  We  should  have  been  but  a  few  hours 
en  routej  but  owing  to  a  misunderstanding  with  the  post  boys, 
who  refused  to  go  faster  than  a  walk  unless  an  exorbitant 
sum  should  be  given  them — ^a  mode  of  extortion  not  uncommon 
in  Italy — the  day  was  far  gone  before  the  first  outlines  of  Rome 
met  our  expectant  eyes.  Toward  nightfall  the  carriage  was 
stopped  by  two  gens  d^armesy  who  allowed  us  to  proceed, 
accompanying  us  all  the  way  to  the  Porta  di  CavaUdgieri,  We 
had  seen  the  great  dome  of  St.  Peter's  rising  above  the  city 
some  time  before  we  reached  it,  but  now  that  we  had  passed 
the  gates  it  was  difiicult  to  believe  that  here  was  Rome  at  last. 
The  road  had  seemed  long  and  tedious,  but  with  the  thoughts 
which  crowded  upon  us  at  the  moment  of  our  entrance  all 
fatigue  had  vanished.  Passing  along  as  in  a  dream  we  looked 
up,  and  found  that  we  were  opposite  the  piazza  of  St.  Peter's, 
and  that  before  us  was  the  great  church,  and  the  mighty  pile 
of  the  Vatican.  The  moon  threw  its  soft  light  upon  the 
"  world's  cathedral,"  the  mighty  colonnades,  and  the  leaping 
waters  of  the  fountains,  and  through  the  strange  stillness  we 
heard  the  plashing  of  their  streams.  Still  with  the  feeling  of 
unreality  about  us  we  drove  by  the  grand  castle  of  St.  Angelo, 
crossed  one  of  the  bridges  over  the  Tiber,  and,  losing  these 
world-renowned  features  of  the  city^  passed  through  a  nar- 
row lane-like  street  to  the  Corso,  and  so  to  the  Hdtel  des  lies 
Britanniqices  in  the  Piazza  del  Popolo^  under  the  Pincian 
Hill.    Rome  had  been  to  us  a  kind  of  Mecca  in  our  pilgrimage, 
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and  the  following  morning  when  we  awoke  and  felt  that  the 
sunlight  which  slanted  through  our  windows  was  the  same 
which  was  shining  in  the  Roman  streets,  that  the  sounds  which 
reached  us  were  the  echoes  of  Roman  life,  the  thought  awed 
us  into  that  quiet  sadness  which  the  realization  of  having  attained 
some  much-desired  object  so  often  causes — the  one  minor  chord 
in  the  joyous  burst  of  success. 

So  in  the  early  brightness  of  the  morning  we  walked  out  into 
the  Piazza  del  Popolo^  with  its  central  Egyptian  obelisk  and 
twin  churches.  After  Naples,  Rome  cannot  but  look  dreary. 
As  Naples  is  all  warmth,  and  light,  and  color,  Rome  in  contrast 
looks  cold  and  dark.  We  felt  a  chill  creeping  over  us  as  we 
walked  through  the  narrow  streets,  where  the  sunlight  seems  to 
be  absorbed  by  the  high  stone  buildings  which  rise  on  each  side. 
The  sun  is  a  royal  giver  in  Naples,  filling  his  chalice  to  over- 
flowing, and  offering  it  to  all,  but  in  Rome  he  gives  stintingly 
and  charily,  reserving  his  bounty  for  the  far-reaching  Cam- 
pagna,  the  Pincian  Hill,  and  the  lovely  gardens  which  lie 
without  the  city  walls.  In  Naples  the  eye  holds  sway 
and  revels  in  present  enjoyment.  In  Rome,  sight  yields  to 
memory  and  thought;  present  physical  pleasure  to  the  calm 
retrospection  of  the  mind.  A  residence  in  Rome,  be  it  longer 
or  shorter,  is  in  itself  an  education,  to  be  pursued  by  slow 
degrees,  with  toil  and  study ;  the  buoyant  physical  life  of  the 
South  is  not  to  be  found  in  these  sad  Roman  streets.  Instead 
of  the  merry  lazzaroni  of  Naples,  are  throngs  of  gloomy, 
sombre  priests  and  monks,  and  for  the  lively  cries  of  Punch- 
inello, and  the  sweet  strains  of  song  and  barcarole,  one  hears 
the  dull  booming,  or  softer  vibrations,  of  church  and  convent 
bells.  But  experience  proves  that  what  is  most  diflSculf  to  gain 
is  at  last  most  dearly  prized,  and  each  day  in  the  decaying  "city 
of  the  Caesars  "  binds  more  closely  the  interest  of  the  traveler, 
all  unconsciously  to  himself,  till  at  last  he  finds  the  tie  which 
attaches  him  to  Rome  most  diflScult  to  break. 

With  almost  everyone,  St.  Peter's  is  the  first  object  that 
attracts,  and  thither  we  walked,  through  the  Piazza  di  Spa^gna 
and  dark  narrow  streets,  crossing  at  last  the  bridge  by  the 
castle  of  St.  Angelo.  The  colonnades,  church,  piazza^  obelisks, 
and  fountain  are  all  so  well  known,  through  descriptions  and 
17 
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prints,  and  the  real  scene  is  so  like  the  pictured  one,  that  it 
fails  to  surprise.  There  the  grand  cathedral  stands,  looking 
down  upon  the  crowds  that  throng  about  it,  seeming  to  say  to 
all,  "  I  am  St.  Peter's,  the  great  type  and  symbol  of  the  Catholic 
Universal  Church."  Ascending  the  steps  and  passing  into  the 
vestibule,  which  is  four  hundred  feet  in  length,  a  heavy  curtain 
is  lifted  and  the  grand  interior  of  the  church  disclosed,  yet 
there  is  none  of  that  feeling  of  oppression  which  is  experienced 
in  other  buildings  celebrated  for  their  size.  The  mind  receives 
the  grand  proportions  of  St.  Peter's  as  an  existing  fact.  The 
dome  rises  like  the  broad  canopy  of  heaven ;  the  vast  space 
stretches  out  on  either  side,  a  world  in  itself ;  even  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  church  is  peculiar,  a  warm  and  pleasant  retreat  in 
winter,  and  a  cool  shelter  from  the  summer  sun.  It  seems  to 
say,  "  here  may  the  weary  of  all  nations  find  rest,  here  stands 
the  universal  churdi  with  wide-open  arms,  welcoming  all" — ^the 
grandest  idea  of  the  catholicity  of  religion  which  man  has  em- 
bodied in  stone. 

It  is  difficult  to  describe  the  wonderful  interior  of  this  church 
and  the  varied  richness  of  its  decorations ;  indeed  such  descrip- 
tions are  only  valuable  as  showing  how  individual  minds  are 
impressed.  One  speaks  of  the  chapels  on  either  side  of  the 
interior,  churches  in  themselves,  of  the  gilded  halddcchino^  the 
pictures  in  mosaic,  the  sculptured  monuments ;  yet  the  words 
mock  the  recollection,  and  the  great  edifice  rises  supreme  above 
the  efforts  of  human  language  to  describe  it. 

A  single  view  of  St.  Peter's  gives  but  an  outline,  which 
successive  visits  must  fill  up  and  complete.  At  each  hour  of  the 
day  the  grand  building  presents  some  new  feature,  produces 
some  new  impression.  It  should  be  seen  in  the  early  morning, 
when  the  light  seems  to  radiate  from  some  hidden  source,  and 
the  voices  of  priests  come  to  the  listener  like  echoes  from 
another  sphere ;  at  noon,  when  the  hush  of  repose  pervades  it, 
and  even  worship  has  died  away  into  adoring  silence ;  in  the 
early  evening,  when  the  shadows  of  coming  night  throw  their 
deepening  gloom  over  the  marble  pavement  and  hide  the 
chapels  of  the  side  aisles  in  darkness.  Then,  perhaps,  the  force 
of  its  grandeur  is  most  fully  felt.  The  throngs  of  worshipers 
which  would   crowd    an   ordinary  building  are    lost    in   the 
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shadows  of  this  vast  space.  The  voices  of  priests  seem  to 
utter  words  of  authority,  to  which  the  singers  in  the  chapels 
respond  as  from  some  region  so  remote  that  only  fancy  can 
picture  it,  and  thought  is  merged  into  prayer  and  exalted  into 
praise. 

At  no  time  was  the  magnificence  of  St.  Peter's  so  overpow- 
ering to  us  as  at  these  vesper  services.  The  lights,  one  hun- 
dred and  twelve  in  number,  grouped  upon  the  circular  marble 
balustrade  which  surrounds  the  tomb  of  the  apostle,  glinmiered 
vaguely  through  the  twilight,  and  the  echo  of  the  priests'  foot- 
steps crossing  the  pavement  only  made  the  silence  more 
impressive.  Then  the  graceful  columns  of  the  nave,  the  long 
side  aisles,  the  vast  dome  resting  on  its  gigantic  piers,  the 
tribune  stretching  out  before  it,  all  the  grandeur,  and  splendor, 
and  sublimity  of  the  cathedral  were  realized  as  at  no  other 
time,  and  we  seemed  lifted  out  of  ourselves,  carried  away  from 
this  temple  made  with  hands  to  the  God  for  whose  worship  it 
is  the  earth's  most  fitting  tabernacle.  Architecture  has  em- 
bodied in  St.  Peter's  what  music  expresses  in  the  Te  Deum  of 
its  service — triumphant,  exultant  praise. 

Standing  near  the  entrance  and  looking  up  the  length  of  the 
church  through  the  nave,  vaulted  and  decorated  with  gilding 
and  stucco,  the  eye  rests  upon  the  dome,  and  the  colossal  statues 
in  the  recesses  above  the  piers,  and  penetrates  far  into  the 
tribune.  This  coup  cPcdl  affects  the  sight  as  perfect  melody 
does  the  ear,  pro(^ucing  an  ecstatic  feeling  of  delicious  repose. 
There  is,  however,  one  incongruous  object,  the  great  gilded  bal- 
ddcchino^  a  canopy  placed  on  four  spiral  columns  which  are 
covered  with  the  richest  ornamentation,  but  it  has  a  tawdry, 
insignificant  appearance,  out  of  harmony  with  the  massive 
grandeur  of  the  other  decorations  of  the  church.  Beneath  this 
canopy  is  the  high  altar,  placed  above  the  relics  of  the  apostle 
to  whom  the  edifice  is  dedicated ;  it  is  only  used  on  the  grand- 
est festivals  of  the  church,  and  then  the  Pope  officiates. 

To  the  right  of  the  nave  is  the  famous  statue  of  St.  Peter, 
said  to  have  been  originally  a  figure  of  Jupiter,  transformed 
into  that  of  the  apostle ;  it  is  of  bronze,  and  seated  in  a  marble 
chair  with  one  foot  extended,  and  hither  the  faithful  come  in 
an  endless  procession  to  kiss  it  and  press  their  foreheads  upon  it. 
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Each  devotee  as  he  departs  rubs  the  foot  carefully  with  his 
handkerchief,  and  this  friction  has  imparted  to  it  the  brilliancy 
of  silver;  ultimately  these  manifestations  of  adoration  must 
wear  the  foot  away. 

The  altars  of  the  various  chapels  are  adorned  with  copies  of 
celebrated  paintings  in  mosaic,  and  these  have  been  so  skilfully 
executed  as  almost  to  deceive  the  eye.  The  monuments  are 
nearly  all  to  the  memory  of  deceased  popes,  and  seemed  to  me 
extremely  heavy  and  wanting  in  grace.  The  finest  of  these  is 
the  tomb  of  Clement  XIII.,  and  the  execution  of  it  is  said  to 
have  established  the  fame  of  Canova.  On  one  side  of  the 
Pontiff,  who  is  represented  as  at  prayer,  is  the  genius  of  Death, 
a  sitting  figure  holding  an  inverted  torch.  It  expresses  with 
wonderful  fidelity  the  languor  and  sadness  which  none  but  a 
great  artist  could  have  imparted  to  it ;  on  the  other  side  is  a 
figure  of  Religion,  with  the  cross.  The  entrance  to  the  tomb 
is  guarded  by  two  lions,  the  one  watching  while  the  other 
sleeps,  and  both  magnificent  triumphs  of  the  sculptor's  art. 

In  the  first  chapel  at  the  right  of  the  entrance  is  Michael 
Angelo's  Pietd.  It  represents  tlie  Virgin  with  the  dead  body 
of  Christ  on  her  knees,  and  was  one  of  the  sculptor's  earliest 
works.  The  monument  of  most  interest  to  an  English  traveler 
is  perhaps  that  which  George  IV.  erected  to  the  memory 
of  the  Stuarts,  and  which  was  executed  by  Canova.  There  is 
also  a  porphyry  sarcophagus  which  bears  the  name  of  Maria 
Sobieski,  the  wife  of  the  Pretender,  James  III.,  who  died  in 
Rome,  A.  D.  1745.  Surmounting  the  sarcophagus  is  a  Genius  * 
holding  a  portrait  of  the  queen,  in  mosaic.  Perhaps  of  all  the 
statues  in  St.  Peter's  none  are  more  impressive  than  the  cherubs 
which  sustain  the  holy  water  font  at  the  entrance.  They 
appear  to  be  of  ordinary  size,  till  a  nearer  examination  proves 
them  to  be  six  feet  in  height,  and  yet  when  viewed  in  compar- 
ison with  the  enormous  proportions  of  the  church  they  seem  no 
larger  than  infantile  figures. 

After  a  first  visit  to  St.  Peter's,  when  the  heavy  curtain  is 
passed,  the  vestibule  has  been  traversed,  and,  standing  on  the 
steps,  the  eye  embraces  the  vast  pidzza^  the  fountain,  and 
obelisk  in  one  glance,  then  the  truth  of  descriptions,  so  often 
read  and  heard,  forces  itself  upon  the  mind,  bringing  with  it  a 
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feeling  of  awe  and  wonder  which  only  works  fresh  from  the 
hand  of  God  have  seemed  hitherto  capable  of  inspiring ;  and 
henceforth  the  great  church  stands  side  by  side  in  memory  with 
Mont  Blanc,  Niagara, 'and  Vesuvius. 

After  St.  Peter's,  the  symbol  of  the  Rome  of  the  Popes, 
seems  naturally  to  follow  the  Capitol,  as  the  representative  of 
the  Rome  of  the  Caesars.  Thither  we  went  therefore,  travers- 
ing the  Corso,  that  world-renowned  thoroughfare,  in  reality  a 
long,  da^k,  and  narrow  street,  having  little  to  impress  one  in 
its  architectural  details.  The  approach  to  the  capitol,  on  the 
contrary,  is  not  disappointing.  Ascending  an  inclined  plane,  a 
small  picbzza  is  reached,  in  the  center  of  which  stands  the 
famous  bronze  statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  Originally  to  have 
been  placed  at  a  considerable  elevation,  its  present  position 
'  doubtless  interferes  very  much  with  the  effect  intended  to  have 
been  produced.  As  it  is,  it  appears  heavy  and  clumsy  in  its 
proportions,  and  certainly  does  not  justify  the  praises  which 
have  been  lavished  upon  it. 

Perhaps  in  all  Rome  there  is  no  better  position  whence  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  location  of  the  various  objects  of 
interest  contained  in  and  about  the  city,  than  the  tower  of  the 
capitol.  The  view  from  this  elevated  position  is  unrivalled  in 
historic  interest,  and  when  we  had  breathlessly  gained  the 
summit.  Pagan  and  Christian  Rome  lay  stretched  before  us. 
The  Forum,  the  Coliseum,  the  Temple  of  Peace,  the  ruined 
Palaces  of  the  Caesars,  the  arches  of  Titus  and  Constantine, 
the  Appian  Way,  and  the  rolling  plains  of  the  Campagna, 
portions  of  ancient  Latium  and  Etruria — and  in  the  distance  the 
snow-crowned  hifetoric  hills,  forming  a  barrier  to  the  northeast, 
most  beautiful  in  form  and  color,  seeming  to  recede  as  the  eye 
rests  upon  them,  or  to  melt  into  the  purple  haze  which  hangs 
like  a  veil  above  them. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  capitol  is  the  line  of  separation 
between  the  living  and  the  dead  city,  and  looking  upon  the 
relics  of  its  departed  greatness,  turning  from  the  Coliseum  to 
the  mighty  dome  of  St.  Peter's,  one  feels  that  it  is  not  only  the 
line  of  demarkation  between  the  historic  city  of  the  Past  and 
that  of  to-day,  but  between  the  heathen  and  the  Christian  city. 
Centuries  upon  centuries  seem  to  roll  away,  age  after  age  to 
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pass  in  dim  procession,  leaving  Rome  still  Borne  before  us, 
magnificent  in  her  desolation  and  ruin. 

As  a  fitting  close  to  our  first  day  in  Rome  we  drove  to 
Monte  PmciOy  which  consists  of  a  few  acres  covered  with  trees 
and  shrubbery,  and  laid  out  in  fine  graveled  walks  and  drives. 
To  this  spot  all  Rome  resorts  for  its  evening  recreation,  and 
just  before  sunset  the  paths  are  thronged  with  people  on  foot, 
mounted,  and  in  carriages,  a  motley  crowd,  composed  of  the 
highest  and  most  humble  from  many  lands.  Royalty  and 
republicanism  for  the  time  are  close  companions,  and  princesses 
sweep  their  robes  against  those  which  cover  the  peasant.  But 
the  charm  of  Monte  Pincio  is  in  the  prospect  which  it  com- 
mands. Rome  lies  at  its  feet,  and  when  the  declining  sun 
changes  the  old,  time-worn  capital,  in  its  mysterious  alembic, 
to  shining  gold,  Rome,  the  imperial,  comes  out  from  the  misty 
darkness  of  the  past,  and  night  falls  on  the  city  of  our  dreams. 

Perhaps  from  no  point  is  St.  Peter's  seen  to  greater  advan- 
tage than  from  this.  The  first  object  which  greets  the  trav- 
eler's eye  as  he  draws  near  to  the  city,  the  last  that  fades  away 
as  he  departs,  from  the  Capitol,  from  the  Pincian  Hill,  from 
Tivoli  miles  away  across  the  Campagna,  wherever  he  may  turn, 
there  hangs  the  mighty  dome;  like  a  gigantic  extinguisher, 
shutting  out  the  light  of  spiritual  and  national  liberty  from  the 
people's  life.  No  longer  the  Capitol,  but  St.  Peter's,  is  the  type 
of  Rome. 
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WANDERINGS  ABOUT  ROME  —  FOUNTAINS  —  SAN  METRO  IN 
VINCOLI — SANTA  MARIA  MAGGIORE — VILLA  BORGHESE — PIO 
NONO — ^THE  COLISEUM  BY  MOONLIGHT — CHURCH  CEREMO- 
NIAL AT  THE  VATICAN — CAPUCHIN  CONVENT  AND  CEMETERY 
— "fkE  BARB^RINI  GALLERY — BEATRICE  CENCI — VISIT  TO 
THE  CAPITOL  —  ST.  JOHN  LATERAN — LA  «CALA  SANTA  — 
TOMB  OP  THE  SCIPIOS — CATACOMBS  OP  ST.  SEBASTIAN — 
TOMB   OP  CECILIA  METELLA. 

During  our  stay  in  Rome  we  pursued  no  systematic  plan 
of  sight-seeing,  but  each  day  turned  our  footsteps  whither 
inclination  or  fancy  prompted,  thus  blending  associations  of 
the  past  with  the  actual  present.  Wandering  amid  the  ruins  of 
the  Palaces  of  the  Caesars ;  sitting  in  the  shadow  of  the  broken 
arches  of  the  Coliseum,  or  on  the  altar  steps  of  St.  John 
Lateran ;  whiling  the  bright  mornings  away  under  the  trees  of 
the  Villa  Borghese,  or  listening  to  the  music  of  the  wind  as  it 
surged  through  the  pines  of  the  Pamfili-Doria,  we  watched 
the  exquisite  development  and  unfolding  of  a  Roman  spring, 
as  it  came  with  all  the  coy  advances  of  the  North,  but  bringing 
with  it  in  each  successive  stage  the  deeper  coloring  and  richer 
growth  and  bloom  of  Italy.  There  was  a  saddened  pleasure 
in  thus  watching  the  new  life  evolved  from  the  old,  the  flower 
growing  above  the  tomb,  the  luxuriant  life  of  to-day  nourished 
by  the  death  and  decay  of  centuries.  Oh,  those  dreamy  hours 
in  the  gardens  of  Rome!  those  unequalled  drives  over  the 
undulating  plain,  amid  the  pathetic  stillness  of  the  Campagna  I 
those  hours  which  glided  too  quickly  away,  in  contemplation 
of  the  quiet  beauty  of  antique  forms  which  the  genius  of 
Greece  has  bequeathed  to  modern  times ! — ^all  deepening  upon 
our  minds  and  hearts  the  impressions  of  Rome  as  it  is,  and 
blending  the  whole  into  a  perfect  and  satisfying  unity. 
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On  the  morning  of  February  16th  we  set  out  to  visit  the 
church  of  Smi  Piet/ro  in  Vmcolij  passing  on  our  way  thither 
the  fountain  of  Trevi,  which  rests  against  the  fa§ade  of  the 
Palazzo  Conti,  This  is  the  most  remarkable  of  the  foimtains 
of  Rome,  better  suited  to  the  stately  groves  of  Versailles  than 
to  the  motley  confusion  of  a  Roman  street.  The  water  is  made 
to  fall  in  innumerable  streams  over  rocks  artificially  arranged, 
in  the  center  of  which  is  Neptune  in  his  car  drawn  by  horses. 
The  basin  of  the  fountain  is  the  resort  at  all  hours  of  the 
peasantry,  who  cluster  about  in  picturesque  groups  filling  their 
gracefully  shaped  jars,  and  the  legend  runs,  that  the  water  has 
the  magic  power  of  bringing  back  to  its  crystal  strean^  those 
who  repair  thither  by  moonlight  for  a  parting  draught,  on  the 
eve  of  departure  from  Rome. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  characteristics  of  the  city  is 
caused  by  the  ceaseless  murmur  of  falling  water,  trickling  into 
the  basins  of  its  countless  fountains.  Turn  where  you  may, 
there  is  a  fountain  to  lull  the  ear  with  its  music,  or  to  charm 
the  eye  by  its  graceful  form.  Standing  in  the  quiet  of  the 
evening  in  the  Piazza  di  Spagna^  or  near  the  obelisk  of  the 
Piazza  dd  Popolo^  one  hears  the  song  of  many  waters,  the 
tinkle  and  dripping  plash  of  innumerable  streams,  which  gush 
from  moss-grown  marble  vases  of  quaint  device  and  sparkle  in 
the  light  of  the  moon. 

The  chief  attraction  of  the  church  of  San  Pietro  in  Vineoli 
is  the  "  Moses  "  of  Michael  Angelo,  a  wonderful  creation  of  a 
colossal  genius.  The  statue,  which  the  sculptor  intended  to 
have  placed  at  a  commanding  height,  was  begun  for  the  tomb 
of  Pope  Julius  II.,  and  was  to  have  formed  the  center  of  a 
group  of  forty  figures.  This  project  was  abandoned,  and  the 
"  Moses,"  in  consequence,  placed  in  an  unfavorable  position,  in 
a  niche  quite  on  a  level  with  the  spectator.  Notwithstanding 
the  adverse  criticism  which  has  been  lavished  upon  it,  it  is  a 
grand  and  awe-inspiring  figure ;  not,  however,  the  Moses  who 
came  down  from  the  Mount  with  shining  countenance,  but 
rather  the  great  law-giver  frowning  at  the  degenerate  people, 
whose  idolatry  had  kindled  his  wrathful  scorn.  There  is 
majesty  on  the  brow,  power  in  the  gigantic  figure,  dignity  in 
the  beard  that  flows  to  the  waist — and  yet,  because  of  these 
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grand  attributes,  it  might  well  stand  for  the  Olympian  Jove, 
and  not  be  called  amiss. 

In  the  sacristy  of  this  church  is  the  "  E^eromza  "  of  Guido, 
one  of  the  best  of  his  smaller  works,  a  simple  head,  owing 
nothing  to  color,  but  everything  to  the  expression  of  the  up- 
lifted eyes. 

After  leaving  Sa/n  Piei/ro  vn  Ymcoli  we  visited  Santa 
Ma/ria  Maggiore^  so  called  because  it  is  the  largest  church  in 
Rome  dedicated  to  the  Virgin.  The  legend  tells  us  that  it  was 
founded  on  the  summit  of  the  Esquiline  Hill,  A.  D.  352, 
because  of  a  miraculous  snow  storm  which  occurred  in  August 
of  that  year,  covering  the  space  which  the  church  now  occupies. 
The  interior  is  fine,  consisting  of  an  immense  nave,  which  is 
shut  off  from  the  side  aisles  by  Ionic  columns  of  white  mar- 
ble. It  is  the  favorite  religious  edifice  of  the  reigning  Pope, 
who  has  here  chosen  his  last  resting  place,  now  ready  prepared 
for  him  beneath  the  high  altar.  Santa  Maria  Maggiore  is 
famous  for  its  Sixtine  Chapel,  containing  the  tomb  of  Sixtus 
V.  It  is  brilliant  with  frescoes  and  decorations,  and  numbers 
among  other  sacred  relics,  a  crystal  vase,  enclosing  some  of  the 
boards  of  the  manger  in  which  our  Saviour  was  laid  after  his 
birth — ^at  least  so  says  tradition.  The  Borghese  Chapel,  in  the 
same  building,  rivals  the  former  in  the  splendor  of  its  decora- 
tions. Variegated  marble,  silver,  and  statuary  have  combined 
to  make  a  fitting  sepulchre  for  this  princely  family.  One  of 
the  Jpst  persons  interred  there  was  the  Princess  Borghese,  an 
English  woman,  daughter  of  Lord  Talbot.  She  died  in  the 
full  career  of  her  youth  and  beauty,  after  a  short,  but,  if  pop- 
ular belief  be  credited,  an  almost  saintly  life,  and  it  is  said  that 
miracles  have  been  wrought  at  her  tomb.  Over  the  altar  of 
this  chapel  is  a  Virgin  and  Child,  declared  by  a  Papal  Bull 
attached  to  it,  to  have  been  painted  by  Saint  Luke. 

As  we  came;  out  of  the  church  we  were  attracted  by  the 
magnificent  fluted  marble  column,  which  stands  directly  before 
it,  and  which  formerly  composed  a  part  of  the  Basilica  of 
Constantine.  It  upholds  a  gilded  statue  of  the  Madonna,  and 
with  the  deep  blue  sky  for  a  background  is  a  most  beautiful 
object  for  the  eye  to  rest  upon.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  is  a 
small  pillar,  in  form  like  a  cannon,  surmounted  by  a  cross, 
t8 
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which  commemorates  the  conversion  of  Henry  IV.,  of  France, 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  and  the  absolution  accorded  to 
him  by  Clement  VIII. 

In  the  afternoon  we  drove  out  of  the  Porta  del  Popolo  to 
the  Villa  Borghese,  one  of  the  most  charming  resorts  in  the 
vicinity  of  Rome.  The  grounds  which  surround  it  are  two  or 
three  miles  in  circuit  and  are  thrown  open  freely  to  all  comers, 
and  here  during  the  sunny  hours  of  the  afternoon  the  citizens 
and  foreign  residents  resort  to  enjoy  the  loveliness  of  the  scene. 
Oak,  ilex,  and  laurel,  and  groups  of  sad  cypress  trees  mingle 
their  shade  with  that  of  the  umbrageous  stone  pine,  the  sight 
of  which  recalled  the  Italy  we  once  knew  only  through  the 
engraver's  art.  Beneath  these  trees  are  rare  pieces  of  sculpture, 
broken  often,  and  antique,  moss-grown  vases,  and  shattered 
bas-reliefs.  Leaping  cascades  dash  over  rocks  placed  here  by 
man's  hands,  but  which  Time  with  its  incrusting  fingers  has 
incorporated  thoroughly  with  their  surroundings.  The  long 
summers  of  centuries  have  covered  them  with  moss  and  mould, 
and  Nature  has  woven  an  obscuring  veil  of  many-tendriled  ivy. 
The  rush  of  the  cascades  forms  the  bass  to  the  soft  treble  of 
the  fountains,  singing  a  song  to  the  monotonous  accompani- 
ment of  the  surging  wind  through  the  pines.  If  one  wishes  to 
realize  the  Italy  of  Nature,  let  him  sit  under  these  wide-spreading 
trees ;  look  upward  through  the  branches  at  the  deep  blue  sky, 
or  around  him  at  the  vine  wreathed  statues,  and  vases,  and 
moss-encrusted  fountains,  or  at  his  feet,  and  see  how^  the 
green  of  the  grass  has  yielded  to  the  purple  of  the  violet,  which 
the  wooing  spring  has  brought  forth.  Let  him  take  into  his  heart 
all  the  beauty  of  the  scene,  remembering  meanwhile  that  it  is 
the  abode  of  Death ;  that  malaria  wanders  beneath  these  shades, 
rises  misty  and  ghost-like  from  the  earth,  driving  from  it,  with 
the  declining  day,  owner  and  stranger  alike,  so  that  the  very 
charms  of  nature  affect  one  sadly,  as  when  standing  regretfully 
musing  by  a  grave  which  shuts  from  the  eyes  a  loveliness, 
which  once  seemed  almost  like  a  benediction. 

It  was  in  this  charming  retreat  that  we  first  saw  Pope  Pius 
IX.  While  driving  we  noticed  an  unusual  commotion  among 
the  crowd,  and  presently  saw  that  all  were  hastening  toward  a 
carriage  drawn  by  four  black  horses,  and  attended  by  four  of 
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the  "  noble  guard."  Approaching,  we  saw  Pio  Nono  walking, 
accompanied  by  several  cardinals.  He  wore  a  white  robe, 
bound  about  the  waist  with  a  gold  fringed  sash,  his  hat  and 
shoes  were  of  scarlet,  and  as  he  passed  along  the  people  knelt 
and  uncovered  their  heads.  The  Pope  bestowed  his  benedic- 
tion upon  all  who  knelt,  making  above  their  heads  the  sign  of 
the  cross  with  two  extended  fingers.  Once  he  was  accosted  by 
a  fine  looking  man  who  stood  talking  with  him  without  uncov- 
ing  his  head,  kneeling,  however,  and  kissing  the  extended 
hand  as  he  moved  away.  We  were  told  that  he  was  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany.  The  expression  of  Pio  Nono's  face  was 
pleasant  and  kindly,  and  his  corpulency  gave  to  him  an  almost 
jovial  appearance.  Scenes  like  these  are  of  such  frequent 
occurrence  that  those  who  at  first  look  upon  them  with  extreme 
interest,  soon  regard  them  with  indifference ;  and  indeed  the 
splendor  and  power  of  the  Romish  church  are  more  felt  at  a 
distance  than  at  its  fountain-head.  Away  from  St.  Peter's,  we 
see  the  brilliancy  of  reflected  light,  but  at  its  altar,  too  much 
of  the  machinery  which  moves  the  mass  is  apparent,  awakening 
in  the  beholder  contempt  rather  than  reverence.  In  fact  the 
religious  ceremonies  which  impressed  me  the  least  while  in 
Rome,  were  those  at  which  the  highest  dignitaries  of  the  church 
were  present.  These  were  so  intensely  human  in  their  appear- 
ance, that  the  reverence  paid  them  made  ridiculous  what  was 
intended  to  be  most  impressive. 

On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  we  visited  the  Coliseum  by' 
the  light  of  "a  splendid  moon,  and  indeed,  to  realize  the  true 
grandeur  of  this  ruin,  such  a  visit  is  a  necessity.  Under  the 
glare  of  the  sunlight  the  huge  circle  is  only  a  ruin,  with  yawn- 
ing crevices,  showing  too  plainly  what  man  has  done  in  one 
age  to  destroy,  and  in  another  to  repair.  Nature's  handiwork 
too  is  made  evident,  for  with  kindly  skill  she  has  striven  to 
weave  a  web  of  beauty  over  this  great  monster,  whose  evil 
deeds  would  seem  to  dye  it,  in  imagination,  with  lurid  and 
fearful  tints.  In  every  niche  and  crevice  weeds  and  wild 
flowers  have  taken  root  and  thriven  upon  the  decay  of  past 
centuries,  and  daisies,  wall  flowers,  and  violets  smile  upon  one 
from  the  broken  tiers  of  seats,  whence  human  faces  once  glared 
down  on   humanity  struggling  with   savage   beasts.     But   at 
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night  the  Past  so  blends  with  the  Present  that  under  the  silver 
sheen  of  the  moon  the  marble  and  gilding,  gold,  ivory,  and 
gorgeous  decorations  of  imperial  days  come  back  again ;  sharp 
outlines  are  smoothed  away,  the  stains  and  discolorations  of 
centuries  are  seen  through  a  softened  medium,  and  what  we 
see  is  so  merged  into  what  we  kuow  has  been,  that  imagination 
looks  upon  the  vaat  space  as  crowded  with  glowing  life,  changes 
the  sound  of  singing  in  some  distant  balcony  to  strains  of  mar- 
tial music,  the  barking  of  some  prowling  cur  into  the  growling 
of  wild  beasts,  impatient  of  confinement,  or  the  voices  of  the 
pafisers-by  into  the  shouts  of  gladiators,  as  they  salute  Caesar, 
and  go  on  to  die. 

The  night  was  one  of  rare  beauty,  and  the  moon  so  brilliant 
that  we  hardly  needed  the  torches  which  our  guides  carried 
before  us.  The  arena  was  filled  with  strangers,  like  ourselves, 
who  had  taken  advantage  of  the  splendor  of  the  night.  Some 
were  standing  in  groups,  others  sitting  at  the  foot  of  the  cross, 
which  now,  in  strange  contradiction  of  the  Past,  occupies  the 
very  center  of  the  arena,  and  there  were  shadowy  figures 
moving  from  station  to  station  around  the  vast  circle  on 
bended  knees,  offering  up  petitions  to  the  various  saints  whose 
painted  images,  before  which  they  bowed,  doubtless  helped 
their  wavering  faith.  We  wandered  among  the  arches  and 
ascended  the  tiers  of  seats,  looking  down  from  various  points, 
then  carefully  avoiding  the  many  pitfalls,  and  broken  steps, 
descended  and  began  our  homeward  walk,  passing  on  our  way 
the  fountain  of  Trevi,  whose  waters  seemed  like  shining  glass 
beneath  the  full  moon.  How  many  like  ourselves  have  stopped 
before  this  basin,  looking  down  into  its  crystal  depths,  while 
the  waters  flowed  on  as  they  flow  now,  seeming  to  sing  in 
careless  tone — 

"  For  men  may  come, 
And  men  may  go, 
But  I  go  on  forever." 

The  streets  of  Eome  are  strangely  quiet  at  night.  The  echo 
of  a  footfall  resounds  from  street  to  street,  and  a  laugh  or 
shout  startles  one  as  if  out  of  place.  Sometimes  there  is  a 
sound  of  chanting,  and  a  ghostly  procession  of  white  robed 
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monks,  carrying  lighted  candles,  passes  like  a  dream,  bearing  a 
brother  to  his  burial.  But  all  aroimd  is  the  drip  and  plash  of 
fountains,  like  an  endless  lullaby,  and  at  times  the  silver  sheen 
of  moonlight  transforms  the  dark  facades  of  the  houses  into 
ivory  palaces,  and  the  dingy  streets  into  a  likeness  to  those 
which  the  redeemed  shall  tread,  in  that  City  which  shaU  be 
Eternal. 

On  the  morning  of  February  17th  we  had  the  pleasure  of 
witnessing,  in  the  private  chapel  of  the  Pope  at  the  Vatican, 
one  of  those  religious  ceremonies  which  strangers  are  at  first 
so  curious  to  see,  but  which  after  two  or  three  repetitions  so 
entirely  lose  their  interest.  This  service  was  on  the  occasion 
of  conferring  on  a  priest  the  dignity  of  a  cardinal's  hat. 
We  arose  early,  attiring  ourselves  in  the  necessary  black 
dress  and  veil,  and  drove  to  the  grand  staircase  of  the  Vati- 
can, where  was  stationed  a  detachment  of  the  Swiss  guard, 
in  the  costume  said  to  have  been  designed  for  them  by  Michael 
Angelo.  This  unifonn,  a  melange  of  red,  yellow,  and  black 
stripes,  is  so  suggestive  of  a  harlequin  that  it  does  little  credit 
to  the  taste  ^of  the  great  artist.  On  entering  the  chapel  the 
ladies  were  conducted  to  a  gallery  reserved  for  their  use,  while 
the  gentlemen  remained  below.  The  chapel  rapidly  filled  with 
strangers  who  had,  like  ourselves,  to  wait  patiently  during  two 
long  hours ;  the  fact  that  we  were  obliged  through  the  absence 
of  benches  to  remain  standing,  did  not  make  the  time  fly  more 
quickly.  At  the  close  of  this  interval  the  Pope's  private  guard 
arrived,  and  after  them  the  cardinals  quietly  seated  themselves 
in  their  allotted  places.  Most  of  these  men  were  old,  and  with 
one  or  two  exceptions  their  faces  wore  kindly  expressions. 
The  restlessness  of  Antonelli's  keen  black  eyes  was  very 
marked,  and  in  their  ceaseless  motion  they  seemed  to  absorb 
every  passing  event,  no  matter  how  trivial.  The  cardinals  were 
robed  in  scarlet,  with  ermine  capes,  and  trains  of  purple  silk  of 
about  three  yards  in  length.  These  last  were  upheld  by  train- 
bearers,  who  after  having  seen  their  masters  duly  seated,  with 
trains  outspread  in  the  proper  folds,  took  places  at  their  feet  in 
the  most  humble  manner.  From  time  to  time  a  side  door 
opened  admitting  a  priest  of  less  exalted  rank,  purple-robed, 
ajid  with  his  train  most  ungracefully  knotted  up  behind  him. 
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These  interruptions  served  to  while  away  the  hour  which 
elapsed  before  the  entrance  of  the  Pope.  A  slight  stir  was 
now  observed  near  the  door  at  the  upper  end  of  the  chapel, 
and  two  guards  stationed  themselves  at  either  side  of  the 
throne.  The  crimson  curtain  that  swept  before  the  door  was 
drawn  aside,  and  Pio  Nono  entered,  surrounded  by  his  atten- 
dants. On  his  head  was  a' golden  mitre,  and  his  crimson  robe 
wafi  wrought  with  gold  and  silver.  After  his  "  Holiness  "  had 
seated  himself  in  his  chair  of  State  with  elaborate  care,  while  his 
attendants  smoothed  and  arranged  his  garments  and  train,  one 
by  one  the  cardinals  advanced,  knelt,  and  kissed  his  extended 
hand.  To  me  the  most  interesting  phase  of  the  ceremony  was 
the  variety  of  manner  exhibited  in  the  salutation,  varying  from 
the  most  cringing  humility  to  the  haughty  indifference  which 
Antonelli  evinced,  bs  he  scarcely  bent,  all  the  while  letting  his 
restless  eyes  wander  over  the  group  of  cardinals  and  bishops 
assembled.  When  this  salutation  was  finished  two  of  the  older 
dignitaries  retired,  reentering  with  the  new  aspirant  to  Jionors. 
He  knelt,  was  embraced  by  the  Pope — a  ceremony  which  each 
cardinal  in  turn  performed — then  remaining  yn  his  knees 
while  the  crimson  cap  was  placed  upon  his  head,  he  bowed  to  the 
floor  to  kiss  the  cross  embroidered  on  the  pontiff's  slipper. 
Other  low  genuflexions  followed,  and  then  the  procession,  led  by 
the  chanting  choir,  passed  out  and  away.  As  we  followed  the 
retiring  crowd  down  the  staircase  and  stood  waiting  for  our 
carriage,  we  saw  the  gorgeous  equipages  of  the  cardinals  drive 
up,  and  then  whirl  away  across  the  bridge  of  St.  Angelo  with 
the  sun  flashing  upon  their  liveries  and  gaudy  decorations. 
Wafi  it  strange  that  at  that  moment  there  arose  in  contrast  the 
picture  of  that  band  of  lowly  fishermen  by  the  sea  of  Galilee, 
led  by  Him,  who  "  had  not  where  to  lay  His  head  ?" 

The  day  following  we  visited  the  church  of  the  Capuchins  in 
the  Piazza  Barberin%  which,  with  its  adjoining  monastery,  is 
the  headquarters  of  the  famous  and  popular  Order,  so  widely 
distributed  throughout  Europe.  The  great  object  of  interest 
in  this  church  is  Guido's  celebrated  picture  of  the  Archangel 
Michael.  Familiar  as  the  outlines  of  tliis  painting  have  become 
through  multitudinous  copies  and  engravings,  one  must  see 
the  original  to  fully  appreciate  the  union  of  force  and  sweet- 
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ness,  angelic  purity  and  power,  which  seem  to  radiate  from  the 
angel's  form  and  face.  Passion,  hatred,  or  fear,  there  is  none ; 
and  what  is  strange,  no  expression  of  abhorrence  such  as  one 
would  fancy  the  sight  of  incarnate  evil  would  produce  in  the  mind 
of  spotless  purity.  Slight  as  is  the  figure,  the  face  is  that  of 
one  who  performs  a  part  given  him  to  do,  without  one  doubt  or 
misgiving  as  to  the  result ;  yet  I  never  looked  at  this  picture 
without  wishing  for  something  that  I  did  not  see — a  ruffled 
feather  in  the  strong  outspread  wings;  a  little  less  of  calm 
assurance;  something,  no  matter  how  slight,  that  should 
suggest  the  mighty  struggle  going  on  for  the  overthrow  of 
evil.  Here  the  victory  seemed  won,  while  we  are  in  the  midst 
of  thfe  battle,  weary,  overthrown,  almost  conquered.  If  there 
was  ever  a  striking  contrast  it  was  afforded  by  looking  from 
the  archangel's  face  to  that  of  our  monkish  guide  in  his  dirty 
gown,  which  I  most  sedulously  avoided  touching.  Heavy, 
animal,  and  brutish,  was  the  expression  of  face  and  figure, 
epithets  which,  with  but  few  exceptions,  fitly  characterize  the 
priests  and  monks  of  Rome.  I  could  not  but  wonder  as  I 
looked  at  him,  what  he  thought  of  this  great  work  of  genius. 
Probably  nothing  at  all,  but  that  it  was  a  source  of  profit  to 
the  monastery,  for  his  hand  closed  with  a  greedy  grip  over  the 
silver  coin  we  placed  within  it. 

Beneath  the  church  is  the  convent  cemetery,  and  a  more 
dreary  abode  of  death  cannot  well  be  imagined.  There  are 
four  vaulted  chambers,  the  walls  of  which  are  covered  with 
bones  and  skulls  arranged  by  some  ghastly  fancy  into  singular 
forms  and  devices.  Over  these  relics  four  skeletons  in  the 
robes  of  the  Order  stand  sentinel.  The  earth  in  which  the 
dead  monks  are  at  first  laid  to  rest,  was  brought  from  Jerusa- 
lem ;  and  as  a  grave  in  this  sacred  soil  is  considered  to  possess 
great  virtues,  each  occupant  is  allowed  but  a  few  years  tenancy. 
When  a  death  occurs  among  the  monks,  the  body  is  placed  in 
the  grave  which  has  been  longest  occupied,  the  bones  found 
within  it  being  removed  to  the  ossuarium,  I  should  think  that 
despite  the  sanctity  of  the  earth  a  more  permanent  resting 
place  would  be  desirable.  The  sight  was  a  ghastly  one.  Hor- 
rid skeleton  faces  grinned  from  under  monkish  cowls,  and 
empty  eye-sockets  glared  at  us  as  we  passed.     Some  seemed 
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beckoning  us  to  follow,  with  extended  bony  fingers,  others 
seemed  uttering  endless  groans  through  fallen  jaws.  We  were 
full  of  horror  at  the  scene,  but  our  withered  old  guide  contem- 
plated the  spectacle  with  indifference,  and  even  smiled  at  our 
disgust,  pointing  with  a  grim  satisfaction  to  the  grave  which 
would  receive  the  next  victim,  which  it  seemed  likely  might  be 
himself.  Then  a  few  years  quiet  sleep  in  the  sacred  earth  of 
Jerusalem,  and  finally  to  deck  the  ossitaHum  with  his  bones. 
Gladly  we  regained  the  church,  and  shut  the  horrid  scene  from 
our  eyes. 

The  Barberini  palace  near  by  contains  Guido's  famous  "Bea- 
trice Cenci,"  a  painting  which  stands  out  in  marked  contrast 
to  those  surrounding  it — a  reality  of  a  blighted,  suffering  life. 
A  first  glance  shows  how  utterly  unlike  the  original  is  to  the 
copies  that  fairly  haunt  the  traveler  in  Italy.  Beatrices  smile 
and  weep  in  every  print  shop,  but  the  true  Beatrice  looks  away 
as  we  stand  reverently  before  her,  away  from  the  gazer,  with 
anguish-laden  eyes,  out  into  a  future  which  she  knows  not  and 
does  not  trust.  It  is  not  only  what  the  picture  is,  but  what  it 
suggests,  that  makes  up  the  impression  it  leaves  upon  the  mind. 
The  lock  of  gold-brown  hair  escaping  from  the  heavy  folds  of 
drapery  which  cover  the  head,  tells,  or  seems  to  tell,  of  such  a 
luxuriance  of  golden  tresses  forever  veiled.  The  tear-dimmed 
eyes,  large,  soft,  and  deep  as  a  gazelle's,  have  in  them  a  dumb, 
entreating  look,  as  if  pleading,  with  no  expectation  of  success, 
and  grow  hard  and  anguish-stricken  as  they  gaze,  and  we  see 
them  as  they  once  were,  lit  up  with  happiness  and  conscious 
pride  at  their  own  loveliness,  and  side  by  side  with  the  Beatrice 
of  the  picture  stands  the  creation  of  the  imagination,  till  the 
one  fades  into  the  sorrowful  reality  of  the  other,  to  such  as  the 
painter  saw  her,  and  such  as  we  mournfully  know  her  to  have 
been. 

This  exquisitely  sorrowful  picture  of  Beatrice  is  not  a  good 
preparation  for  the  celebrated  "  Fomarina,"  of  Raphael,  which 
hangs  at  its  side.  The  beauty  of  the  one  is  derived  from  senti- 
ment and  expression,  but  the  "  Fomarina,"  which  owes  all  to 
voluptuousness  of  form  and  color,  looks  coarse  and  unfinished 
by  contrast.  The  figure,  which  is  uncovered  to  the  waist,  is 
faultless,  but  the  face  has  none  of  that  nobility  of  expression 
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which  is  the  highest  quality  of  beauty,  and  to  .which  mere 
grace  of  outline  and  brilliancy  of  color  are  subordinate.  The 
eyes  gaze  dauntlessly  out  from  the  canvas,  large,  black,  and 
glittering ;  it  is  a  picture,  in  short,  of  which  the  living  counter- 
part may  be  seen  almost  anywhere  in  Italy. 

There  were  two  paintings  by  Claude  Lorraine  in  this  gallery 
which  gave  me  great  pleasure.  They  hang  side  by  side  and 
are  companion  pieces  in  subject  and  size.  The  one  is  a  sum- 
mer scene,  of  waving  woods  and  deep  glades.  The  branches 
of  the  trees  dip  low  into  the  stream,  seeming  to  seek  refresh- 
ment after  the  glowing  noon-tide  heat ;  it  is  one's  ideal  of  an 
Italian  mid-summer  day.  The  other  represents,  perhaps,  the 
close  of  the  same  August  day;  it  is  full  of  reflected  light, 
which  slants  from  behind  the  hills  and  illuminates  the  picture. 
The  shadows  of  the  trees  droop  duskily  over  the  waters,  and 
while  gazing,  one  feels  the  evening  breeze  touch  the  brow  with 
its  cool  freshness,  and  breathes  the  perfume  of  the  "  nectarean 
breath  which  the  earth  sends  upward."  Perhaps  in  the  mem- 
ory of  the  painter  lingered  some  recollection  of  by-gone  sum- 
mers ;  perhaps  he  painted  it  in  a  dream  of  the  "  days  that  are 
no  more."  A  picture  of  the  "  Virgin  and  the  Dead  Christ,"  by 
Michael  Angelo,  recalls  his  marble  group  in  St.  Peter's,  and 
opposite  it  is  one  by  Salvator  Rosa,  "Jacob  wrestling  with 
the  Angel." 

As  the  desire  for  looking  at  famous  works  of  art  seems  to 
grow  with  its  gratification,  after  leaving  the  Barberini  gallery 
we  proceeded  to  the  Capitol.  The  square  of  palaces  which 
crowns  the  Capitoline  Hill  is  called  Piazza  del  Campidoglio^ 
and  was  constructed  from  the  designs  of  Michael  Angelo. 
Approaching  the  central  steps  we  saw  before  us  the  great 
Egyptian  lions  which  guard  them,  and  the  statues  of  Castor 
and  Pollux  standing  by  their  horses.  The  palace  of  the  Con- 
servatorij  on  the  west  side  of  the  square,  which  we  first  visited, 
contains  seven  or  eight  rooms  belonging  to  the  Arcadian  Acad- 
emy, with  frescoes  illustrative  of  the  different  periods  of  Roman 
history.  The  first  apartment  tells  the  story  of  the  finding  of 
Romulus  and  Remus,  and  of  the  battle  between  the  Horatii 
and  Curiatii.  The  second  is  devoted  to  those  events  in  the 
history  of  the  republic  which  Macaulay  has  made  the  subject 
19 
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of  his  soul-stirring  lays.  There  waB  Horatius  Cocles  on  the 
Sublician  bridge,  and  the  battle  of  Lake  Kegillus;  but  the 
statues  which  adorn  the  room  are  of  the  generals  of  modem 
Kome.  The  most  remarkable  object  in  the  third  room  is  the 
famous  "  Bronze  Wolf  of  the  Capitol,"  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing relics  of  early  Italian  art.  It  is  a  rude  image,  which  resem- 
bles the  earliest  attempts  at  sculpture  with  which  wood  engra- 
ving has  made  us  familiar.  Here  too  is  the  bronze  statue  of  the 
boy  extracting  a  thorn  from  his  foot,  called^  the  "  Shepherd 
Martins,"  a  grand  head  said  to  represent  Junius  Brutus ;  and 
a  bust  of  Michael  Angelo,  said  to  have  been  executed  by 
himself. 

In  the  picture  gallery  I  found  what  I  had  long  desired  to  see, 
the  celebrated  Cumsean  Sibyl,  by  Domenichino.  The  face  and 
figure  are  of  voluptuous  beauty.  All  the  world  knows  that 
Lord  Lytton  drew  the  portraiture  of  his  Nina,  in  "  Rienzi," 
from  this  work,  and  so  long  has  the  picture  stood  for  this 
charming  idealization,  that  the  sibyl  has  wholly  lost  her  original 
character,  and  the  guide  through  the  gallery  gravely  pointed 
her  out  to  us  as  "  Eienzi's  wife." 

Guercino's  "  Persian  Sibyl "  pleased  me  on  the  whole  more 
than  her  more  famous  companion,  though  hardly  so  grandly 
developed.  The  most  magnificent  painting  in  the  collection  is 
the  "Santa  Petronella,"  by  Guercino,  a  sombre,  powerfully 
di*awn  picture,  which  is  in  reality  two  in  one,  the  lower  part 
representing  the  grave  of  the  martyr,  the  upper  her  entrance 
into  Paradise.  This  treatment  of  the  subject  waa  very  com- 
mon with  the  old  painters,  combining  in  one  scene  the  abase- 
ment of  a  saint  with  the  ultimate  triumph  and  reception  into 
celestial  regions.  There  was  a  Magdalen,  by  Guido,  and  a 
richly  colored  picture  of  St.  Catharine,  which  delighted  me ; 
but  of  all  that  I  saw,  there  was  one  painting,  of  which  the 
guide-books  made  no  mention,  and  which  the  cicerone  passed 
indifferently  by,  which  to  me  was  the  gem  of  the  collection.  It 
is  by  Guido,  and  called  "  LAme  Men  heurevseP  The  subject 
is  original,  and  the  manner  of  its  treatment  singular  and  poetic. 
A  winged  figure  stands  poised  on  a  sphere  representing  the 
world.  It  is  so  light  and  ethereal,  so  purely  spiritual,  that  it 
seems  about  to  float  away.     The  face  is  raised  and  wears  an 
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expression  of  rapture,  like  the  joy  of  a  redeemed  soul.  The 
picture  affects  one  strangely ;  at  first  with  a  realization  of  the 
solitariness  of  the  way  "  which  each  must  tread  alone,"  but  this 
sense  of  isolation  becomes  dissipated  as  the  eye  glances  at  the 
brilliancy  of  light  filling  the  upper  part  of  the  picture,  and 
which  seems  to  radiate  from  the  Throne  itself.  This  completes 
the  effect  far  more  happily  than  the  conventional  group  of 
angels  would  have  done,  suggesting  as  it  does  the  infinite  glory 
into  which  Vame  Men  heuren^e  is  entering. 

'  The  nmseum  of  the  capitol  contains  many  remarkable  pieces 
of  sculpture,  some  of  them  world-renowned.  There  is  the 
"  Dying  Gladiator,"  which  Byron  took  from  the  frozen  domain 
of  sculpture  and  infused  with  life  by  his  glowing  verse.  It  is 
the  simple  figure  of  a  man  drooping  with  the  faintness  of 
death,  nothing  exaggerated,  but  possessing  a  most  mournful 
and  pathetic  beauty.  Thanks  to  the  suggestions  of  the  poet, 
the  mind  of  the  spectator  does  not  stop  with  the  mere  repre- 
sentation of  a  dying  man,  but  follows  on  to  that  which  the 
glazing  eye  sees  and  the  dulled  ear  hears.  It  is  painfully  true 
to  nature.  The  bowed  head,  relaxing  form,  parted  lips,  and 
hair  matted  with  the  dews  of  death  are  all  physiological  facts ; 
yet  the  shadow  of  approaching  death  which  envelopes  it,  renders 
it  grand  and  pathetic.  A  moment  more  and  he  will  have  seen 
what  no  human  eye  has  looked  upon,  and  know  what  no  living 
man  can  know  ;  and  yet  there  is  something  exquisitely  painful 
in  thus  watching  this  transition — this  long  agony  in  stone. 
The  nerves  of  the  beholder  seem  strained  to  expectancy,  long- 
ing for  the  form  to  stiffen  into  death. 

In  the  same  hall  to  which  the  "  Dying  Gladiator  "  gives  its 
name,  and  in  strange  contrast  to  its  powerful  anatomy,  is  the 
"Antinous  of  the  Capitol,"  found  in  Hadrian's  villa.  Here 
all  is  soft  and  rounded,  perfect  in  beauty ;  the  most  inexpe- 
rienced in  art  cannot  but  be  moved  by  its  exceeding  loveliness. 
There  is  languor  in  this  figure  also,  but  not  that  of  death; 
rather  the  sudden  weariness  of  one  full  of  the  most  exquisite 
life,  as  if  thought  for  a  moment  controlled  mere  physical  buoy- 
ancy. The  expression  of  the  face  is  hardly  that  of  satiety,  but 
rather  the  sadness  of  one  who,  having  all  that  life  can  give  of 
that  which  is  most  sweet  and  alluring,  yet  craves  something 
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that  shall  satisfy ;  or  of  one  to  whom,  while  watching  a  merry 
dance,  there  comes  with  the  music  an  undertone  of  melancholy 
and  regret. 

In  the  Hall  of  the  Doves  is  preserved  the  celebrated  mosaic 
of  "Pliny's  Doves,"  as  fresh  and  brightly  colored  as  if 
executed  to-day ;  and  in  a  small  reserved  cabinet  is  the  "  Venus 
of  the  Capitol."  This  statue  is  said  to  have  been  found  in  a 
walled-up  chamber  in  the  Suburra,  on  the  Viminal.  It  is  of 
pure  Pentelican  marble,  and  when  found  was  almost  uninjured. 
The  figure  has  more  stateliness  and  dignity  than  ideal  grace — 
more  of  nobility  than  sweetness. 

On  the  morning  of  February  15th  we  visited  the  Basilica  of 
St.  John  Lateran,  which  is  regarded  bs  the  mother  church  of 
Christendom.  For  fifteen  hundred  years  it  has  held  this  proud 
position,  its  chapter  taking  precedence  of  that  of  St.  Peter's. 
Within  its  walls  the  coronation  of  the  Pope  takes  place,  and  it 
is  said  that  Constantine  himself  assisted  in  digging  for  its 
foundations.  The  front  of  the  church  is  imposing,  its  massive 
columns  and  pilasters  being  crowned  by  colossal  statues  of 
Christ  and  the  apostles.  The  interior  too  is  striking,  the 
roof  and  walls  being  richly  decorated  with  gilding  and  stucco. 
Its  most  remarkable  feature,  however,  is  the  colossal  statues  of 
the  twelve  apostles,  placed  in  niches  hollowed  out  of  the  piers 
which  separate  the  nave  from  the  two  side  aisles.  The  effect 
of  these  statues  is  very  grand.  The  high  altar  is  most  imposing ; 
it  is  constructed  of  bronze,  overlaid  with  gilding,  and  upheld 
by  granite  columns.  The  form,  unusual  in  Rome,  is  Gothic. 
The  Corsini  and  Torlonia  chapels  in  this  church  are  magnifi- 
cent. The  first  is  a  mass  of  rare  marbles,  gilding,  and  sculpture. 
Here  is  the  tomb  of  Clement  XII.,  a  porphyry  sarcophagus 
sunnounted  by  a  bronze  statue  of  that  Pope,  while  around  the 
chapel  are  figures  representing  the  cardinal  virtues,  and  the 
altar-piece  is  a  copy  in  mosaic  of  Guido's  picture  of  Andrea 
Corsini. 

The  relics  in  this  church  are  'among  the  most  revered  in 
Rome.  Within  the  high  altar  is  enclosed  a  wooden  table,  at 
which  St.  Peter  is  said  to  have  oflSciated,  and  in  a  recess  the 
sacristan  allows  a  glimpse  of  another  table,  of  cedar,  upon  which 
it  is  said  the  Last  Supper  was  spread.     Among  other  relics 
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kept  in  the  Gothic  cloisters  are  two  columns,  said  to  have  been 
taken  from  Pilate's  house ;  and  another  which  was  shattered 
when  the  veil  of  the  Temple  was  rent  in  twain. 

Opposite  the  church,  under  a  portico  forming  part  of  a 
building,  are  the  "sacred  stairs,"  a  flight  of  twenty-eight 
marble  steps,  said  to  have  been  those  which  our  Lord 
descended  when  he  left  Pilate's  "  Judgment  Hall."  It  is  the 
custom  for  devout  Roman  Catholics  to  ascend  these  on  their 
knees,  reciting  prayers  at  each  step,  an  act  of  penance  for 
which  the  Pope  grants  them  nine  years  indulgence,  and  as  we 
stood  there  two  men  were  slowly  and  painfully  occupied  in 
the  performance  of  this  duty.  On  either  side  of  the  scala 
santa  is  a  flight  of  steps  by  which  the  penitents  may  descend, 
and  at  the  landing  place  above,  a  chapel,  formerly  belonging  to 
the  Pope,  into  which  no  woman  is  allowed  to  enter. 

The  church  of  St.  Stefano  Rotondo,  which  we  next  visited, 
is  situated  on  the  CcBlian  Hill,  and  is  said  to  have  been  part  of 
the  market  for  butchers'  meat  erected  during  the  reign  of  Nero. 
It  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  frescoes  which  cover  its  walls, 
representing  scenes  from  the  martyrdom  of  the  saints.  These 
are  horrible  and  displeasing,  though  sometimes  something 
approaching  the  ludicrous  appears,  as  when  the  soul  of  a  child 
who  has  just  been  massacred  is  represented  as  standing  upon 
the  mangled  body  contemplating  it  with  a  pleased  expression. 

The  "  Tomb  of  the  Scipios "  is  on  the  left  of  the  Appian 
Way — ^the  most  celebrated  of  all  the  roads  of  Rome,  extending 
from  the  Portn  San  Sehastiano  across  the  Campagna.  This 
road  is  bordered  with  tombs  of  all  forms  and  sizes,  many  of 
them  now  entirely  in  ruins,  and  overgrown  with  ivy  and  shel- 
tering plants.  Among  the  most  celebrated  of  these  is  that  of 
the  Scipios.  It  was  discovered  through  the  accidental  upturning 
of  an  inscription,  leading  to  an  investigation  which  unearthed 
the  subterranean  chambers  and  sarcophagi.  These  latter  were 
removed  to  the  Vatican,  where  they  may  be  seen  in  the  perfec- 
tion of  their  early  execution,  while  copies  of  them  in  bronze 
and  marble  fill  every  shop  window.  The  descent  into  this 
gloomy  region  was  aided  by  torches,  but  we  were  nothing  loth 
to  ascend  again  to  purer  air.  In  the  immediate  neighborhood 
is  a  curious  columharium^  where  may  still  be  seen  in  their 
niches  the  tiny  receptacles  for  the  ashes  of  the  dead. 
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We  next  visited  the  church  and  catacombs  of  St.  Sebastian. 
The  church  itself  is  not  remarkable,  though  the  altar  is  built 
above  the  remains  of  the  saint,  and  in  a  side  chapel  is  preserved 
a  stone  which  is  said  to  bear  the  impress  of  the*  Saviour's  feet. 
We  descended  into  the  catacombs  through  a  side  door  at  the 
left  of  the  entrance,  preceded  by  a  priest  who  bore  a  lighted 
taper,  with  which  we  were  also  provided  for  our  subterranean 
explorations.  We  came  to  the  end  of  our  descent  in  a  long 
gallery  on  each  side  of  which,  in  nicliQS  hollowed  from  the 
stone,  the  early  Christians  deposited  their  dead.  As  we  wan- 
dered through  these  dusky  aisles,  at  intervals  we  came  upon 
open  spaces  which  were  once  used  as  chapels  and  meeting 
places ;  some  of  them  were  vaulted,  and  at  this  late  day  display 
traces  of  ancient  frescoing.  Whatever  monuments  these  cata- 
combs once  contained  have  been  removed  to  the  Vatican,  and 
only  the  bare  galleries,  with  their  tiers  of  niches,  now  remain. 
Stories  have  always  existed  of  those  who  have  lost  themselves 
in  these  labyrinthine  windings  and  never  more  emerged  to 
upper  air,  and  surely  no  fate  could  be  more  appalling.  A 
very  short  exploration  sufficed  for  us,  and  we  gladly  found 
ourselves  in  the  brightness  of  the  church  once  more.  A 
grave  in  so  dark  a  region  is  a  dreary  thing  to  contemplate, 
but  a  living  tomb  brings  a  chill  of  horror  over  the  stoutest 
heart. 

About  two  miles  from  the  Porta  San  Sehastiano^  driving  out 
over  the  stones  of  the  Appian  Way,  while  before  us  lay  the 
wide  reaches  of  the  Campagna  with  its  broken  ranges  of 
aqueducts,  and  the  snowy  hills  which  shut  it  in,  we  came  to 
the  most  famous  of  all  the  tombs  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome.  It 
was  erected  to  the  memory  of  Cecilia  Metella,  the  wife  of 
Crassus,  more  than  nineteen  centuries  ago.  It  is  an  immense 
circular  tower  seventy  feet  in  diameter,  still  retaining,  through 
all  the  changes  it  has  known,  its  aspect  of  formidable  solidity 
and  Strength.  It  has  been  frequently  plundered  by  the  Popes — 
at  one  time,  of  stone  to  construct  the  fountain  of  Trevi ;  at  an- 
other, stripped  of  its  external  covering  to  make  lime ;  it  has  been 
used  as  a  stronghold  in  the  thirteenth  century ;  and  as  a  fortress 
during  the  wars  of  the  Roman  barons.  Its  first  gentle  usage  all 
forgotten,  the  affection  which  gave  it  birth  changed  to  hate  and 
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discord,  it  has  through  all  remained  to  our  day  to  have  thrown 
over  it  a  veil  of  romance  and  poetry  woven  by  the  magic  pen  of 
Byron.  As  we  stood  here  on  many  a  bright  Koman  day,  think- 
ing of  the  centuries  which  had  rolled  their  slow  courses  leaving 
it  almost  perfect  in  form,  and  thinking  too  of  the  woman  to 
whose  memory  it  was  raised,  the  words  of  the  eloquent  pilgrim 
always  recurred  to  us:  "How  lived,  how  loved,  how  died 
she  2" 
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VESPER  SERVICE  OF  TRINITA  DE'  MONTI — MONTE  PINCIO — 
VISIT  TO  THE  VATICAN  —  CORTILE  DI  BELVEDERE  —  THE 
LAOCOON  —  THE  APOLLO  BELVEDERE  —  THE  ANTINOUS  — 
PERSEUS — THE  BOXERS —  RAPHAEL'S  "  TRANSFIGURATION  " 
— DOMENICHINO'S  "COMMUNION  OF  ST.  JEROME"  —  THE 
MADONNA  DI  FOLIGNO — ^THE  SCULPTURE  GALLERIES  BY 
TORCHLIGHT. 

The  religious  ceremony  which  I  recall  with  the  greatest 
pleasure  as  I  look  back  on  those  days  in  Rome,  is  the  vesper 
service  of  Trinitd  d^  Monti.  This  church  stands  at  the  head 
of  those  well  known  steps  leading  from  the  Piazza  di  8j>agna 
to  the  Pincian  Hill,  the  very  thought  of  which  recalls  the  old 
beggar  Beppo,  whom  Hans  Andersen  has  immortalized,  and 
whom  we  often  saw ;  never  refusing  the  alms  he  asked,  not  for 
his  sake,  but  as  the  payment  of  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  his 
noble-hearted  biographer. 

It  was  on  the  evening  of  the  20th  of  February  that  we  first 
ascended  these  steps  and  entefed  the  darkened  aisles  of  the 
church,  taking  our  places  at  a  short  distance  from  the  altar, 
and  quietly  awaiting  the  opening  of  the  service.  The  evening 
was  most  lovely,  and  the  yellow  radiance  of  the  declining  sun 
softly  illumined  the  dusky  interior.  As  the  shadows  length- 
ened, other  worshipers  came  in,  one  by  one,  and  knelt  upon 
the  pavement  of  the  broad  aisles.  This  evening  service  always 
draws  crowds  of  strangers,  having  the  peculiar  attraction  that 
this  is  tbe  only  church  in  Rome  where  female  voices  can  be 
heard  in  the  choir.  As  we  sat  expectant,  one  by  one  the 
altar  tapers  were  lighted,  revealing  several  kneeling  nuns, 
whose  heavy  black  draperies  were  only  relieved  by  the  white 
band  around  the  forehead.  Then  came  a  soft  rustling  sound 
and  a  throng  of  novices  advanced  and  knelt  before  the  altar, 
their  veils  forming  a  misty  cloud  of  whiteness.    As  the  priests 
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raised  the  Host  there  came  floating  and  wavering  through  the 
stiUness  a  soft,  sweet  strain  of.  music  from  the  organ ;  then 
silence  closed  about  us  once  more,  to  be  broken  again  by  the 
chanting  voices  of  the  nuns.  It  was  an  evening  hjtnn  to  the 
Virgin  they  were  singing,  and  at  the  close  of  each  verse  the 
novices  about  the  altar  uttered  a  musical  response.  As  the 
shadows  gathered  and  deepened  the  church  became  tilled  with 
the  fragrance  of  incense,  the  deep,  low,  mysterious  music 
growing  more  sad  and  solemn  a£  the  darkness  closed  in.  It 
was  a  peculiarly  poetic  scene ;  the  dim  obscurity,  relieved  by 
the  lights  about  the  altar,  the  snowy  drapery  of  the  kneeling 
girls,  and  the  glittering  ornaments  of  a  peasant  at  prayer  just 
in  the  gleam  of  the  candles — and  the  efEect  of  all  heightened  by 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  melody,  which  at  one  time  died  entirely 
away  as  if  to  allow  full  sway  to  the  solemnity  of  the  hour. 
Then  once  again  the  music  rose  loud  and  clear,  as  if  declaring 
hope  and  pardon  to  all  the  sorrowing  and  repentant,  and  so  in 
a  glad  burst  of  harmony  passed  away.  We  waited  until  the 
lights  began  to  be  extinguished  and  then,  with  the  sentiment 
of  the  service  enfolding  us,  left  the  church. 

As  we  walked  down  the  beautiful  path  of  the  MarUe  Pincio^ 
we  stopped  a  moment  to  watch  the  colors  of  evening  reflected 
in  the  waters  of  the  great  stone  basin  under  the  ilex  trees. 
Two  Capuchin  monks  in  russet  gowns  and  cowls,  standing 
near,  added  to  the  picture.  The  band  in  the  garden  was  just 
finishing  its  last  gay  waltz,  and  the  crowd,  on  foot  and  in 
carriages,  wending  its  way  down  the  hill  path  to  the  piazza 
below ;  mingling  with  the  current  we  too  were  swept  down- 
ward into  the  city,  and  back  to  real  life  once  more. 

On  the  following  morning  we  visited  the  Vatican  for  the 
first  time.  We  had  waited  till  Monday,  that  being  the  only 
day  in  the  week  when  the  galleries  are  warmed,  or  rather 
said  to  be  so,  for  a  more  chilling  atmosphere  it  would  be  diflS- 
cult  to  find.  This  vast  palace,  in  whose  halls  a  world  of  riches 
and  miracles  of  art  is  centered,  is  an  unsatisfactory  place  to  the 
traveler  with  but  limited  time  at  his  command.  In  looking 
back  to  it,  a  dreary  sense  of  fatigue  pervades  the  recollection, 
caused  doubtless  by  the  miles  of  statuary  and  endlessly  ascend- 
ing staircases,  and  were  I  to  suggest  a  new  punishment  for 
ao 
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Purgatory,  it  would  surely  be  to  mount  these  continually,  with- 
out rest  or  pause.  But  repeated  visits  in  some  degree  famil- 
iarize the  traveler  with  the  principal  objects  of  interest, 
and  finaHy,  appreciating  the  impossibility  of  grasping  the 
whole,  the  mind  seizes  upon  a  few  of  the  leading  features  and 
makes  them  its  own  forever.  At  first,  I  thought  little  of  what 
the  Vatican  contained,  through  watching  the  crowds  of  ex- 
hausted looking  people  wandering  along  its  galleries,  scarcely  a 
happy  face  among  them  all,  but  each  stamped  with  an  expres- 
sion of  unutterable  weariness.  Indeed,  so  all-absorbing  is  this 
sensation,  that  were  one  offered,  after  standing  some  hours  to 
inspect  the  statues,  a  chair,  or  the  greatest  treasure  within 
these  walls,  the  feeling  of  fatigue  would  surely  assert  itself  in 
the  choice. 

But  to  have  seen  the  Vatican  is  to  have  seen  an  epitome  of 
the  highest  art,  whether  of  sculptor  or  painter.  Henceforth 
one  can  hope  for  nothing  more  grand,  for  this  is  the  ocean  to 
which  all  other  galleries  are  but  as  tributary  streams.  What 
impressed  me  most  strongly  at  first  was  the  exceeding  fitness 
of  the  building  for  what  it  contained.  The  magnificent 
frescoed  halls  give  dignity  to  the  statues  they  enshrine,  as  the 
halls  themselves  derive  from  these  their  interest  and  charm. 
There  is  no  incongruous  object,  no  ugly  intrusion  of  something 
foreign  to  the  sentiment  of  the  art  we  gaze  upon ;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  mind  is  rested  by  the  harmony  which  exists  between 
gem  and  setting. 

I  know  of  no  grander  scene  for  the  lover  of  art  than  these 
interminable  galleries.  Added  to  the  sense  of  beauty,  and  love 
of  tender  and  noble  form,  is  the  air  of  expansion  which  hovers 
over  the  vast  halls,  giving  its  rightful  due  to  each  and  all.  Look- 
ing up  and  down  the  marble  and  gilded  vista,  statue  and  bust, 
porphyry  bath  and  sculptured  vase,  stand  out  clear  and  distinct, 
"in  the  stillness  of  death,  but  freshness  of  immortality." 
Grim  Roman  emperors  confront  us,  stately  matrons  look  down 
from  thrones,  or  enfold  themselves  from  too  close  scrutiny 
in  their  encumbering  draperies,  and  the  sweet,  grand  face  of 
the  "Young  Augustus"  contemplates  seemingly  a  glorious 
Future,  which  is  to  us  so  remote  a  Past.  Quaintly  sculptured 
sarcophagi  remind  us  that  those  for  whom  they  were  made 
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were,  after  all,  only  mortal ;  while  funereal  umg,  vine-wreathed 
and  deeply  chiseled,  tell  ub  of  the  ashes  into  which  they  were 
at  last  dissolved.  So  standing  and  gazing  one  can  bnt  feel  that 
he  has  at  last  found  the  true  "  palace  of  art." 

There  are  in  the  Vatican  statues  of  such  great  celebrity,  that 
the  visitor  lingers  impatiently  before  others  while  satisfying 
his  curiosity.  As  we  were  no  exception  to  the  general  rule, 
we  hurried  along  until  we  reached  the  CortUe  di  Behedere^ 
an  octagonal  space  in  the  center  of  which  a  fountain  is  playing. 
This  space  is  surrounded  by  four  open  porticos,  in  the  angles 
of  which  are  the  four  cabinets  which  contain  the  most  famous 
works  of  art  in  the  Vatican.  Entering  the  first  of  these  we 
stood  before  the  wonderful  group  of  the  "  Laocoon,"  thrown 
out  into  strong  relief  by  the  crimson  background  of  the  alcove 
in  which  it  stands.  As  there  is  nothing  to  divert  the  attention 
from  this  horrible  grou|),  one  remains  fascinated  before  it. 
There  is  something  awe-inspiring  in  the  mingled  agony  and 
despair  in  the  old  man's  face;  something  shocking  to  the 
feelings  in  watching  the  frantic  writhings  of  the  boys  as  they 
strive  to  release  themselves' from  the  winding  folds  of  the 
serpents;  and  a  fearful  reality  in  the  vain  efforts  of  the  figure 
to  the  right  to  withdraw  his  foot  from  the  horrid  coil.  Indeed 
so  terrible  is  the  whole  impression  wrought  upon  the  mind, 
that  one  can  but  turn  from  this  marble  agony  with  a  deep 
sense  of  relief. 

In  what  strange  contrast  to  this  dark  group  is  the  "  Apollo 
Belvedere,"  seeming  to  be  conscious  of  the  supremacy  which 
Time  has  awarded  it,  and  to  gaze  serenely  down  upon  the 
throngs  which  look  upward  at  it  to-day.  Is  it  fancy,  or  fact,  that 
there  is  too  much  of  self-consciousness  in  this  figure ;  or  has 
the  sculptor,  by  thus  imparting  to  it  this  haughty  look  of  supe- 
riority, but  the  more  truly  embodied  his  high  conception  of 
the  aspect  which  a  god  should  wear  ?  How  still  and  straight  it 
stands !  What  has  the  arrow  pierced  whose  flight  he  watches 
breathlessly,  and  through  what  sunny  atmosphere  has  it  darted 
on  its  successful  course  ?  What  strange  achievement  has  poised 
the  haughty  head  with  such  an  air  of  pride?  Under  what 
drooping  tree  does  he  stand,  and  through  what  Arcadian  fprest 
will  he  follow  his  arrow's  course  I    How  many  ages  has  he 
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stood  thus,  illustrating  the  paradox  of  motion  in  repose  ?  Yet 
still  stands  the  god,  radiant  with  the  beauty  of  immortal  youth ; 
still  smile  the  perfect  lips,  through  all  the  hours  which  Time 
hafi  doled  out  since  first  the  statue  sprang  into  glorious  being 
under  the  sculptor's  hand. 

Next  to  the  Apollo  is  the  Belvederean  "Antinous,"  an  exqui- 
site embodiment  of  the  loveliest  bloom  of  youth.  Looking  at 
it  one  fears  that  it  may  change,  and  thus  fearing,  the  thought 
almost  passes  into  words:  "Change  not,  for  oh,  to  change 
would  be  to  make  thyself  less  lovely  than  thou  artl"  The 
Antinous  has  all  the  grace  and  roundness  of  form  which  so 
distinguish  the  Apollo,  yet  while  in  gazing  at  the  one  the  idea 
of  change  but  suggests  some  new  grace,  or  higher  aspect  of 
power,  in  dwelling  on  the  other  such  an  idea  is  mingled  with 
fear  of  decay.  There  is  something  in  the  Antinous  too  softly 
delicate  to  endure,  and  which  suggests  everything  in  nature 
which  is  loveliest  and  most  transient. 

In  an  adjoining  apartment  are  the  works  of  Canova,  which 
probably,  lose  somewhat  from  being  placed  in  such  close  prox- 
imity to  the  great  productions  of  ancient  art!  The  first  of 
these  is  the  "  Perseus."  It  bore  the  name  of  the  "  Consolation," 
from  having  occupied  the  pedestal  of  the  Apollo,  when  Napo- 
leon carried  that  world-famous  statue  to  Paris.  In  its  left 
hand  is  held  the  head  of  Medusa,  and  in  the  right  a  drawn 
sword.  The  "  Boxers  "  occupy  places  on  each  side  of  the  central 
statue.  These  are  figures  of  athletes,  perfect  in  anatomy,  and  in 
this  respect  they  are  probably  unrivaled.  One  of  the  figures 
represents  litheness  and  agility,  the  other  mere  animal  strength ; 
and  perhaps  it  is  ignorance  which  finds  wanting  in  theui  some- 
thing which  should  draw  the  line  between  purely  animal  force, 
and  some  higher  quality  distinctly  human. 

There  is  a  wonderful  collection  in  the  "  Hall  of  the  Animals," 
prominent  among  which  is  the  group  of  "  Mithras  stabbing  the 
Bull."  Opening  out  of  this  gallery  is  another  devoted  to  stat- 
uary, in  which  is  preserved  a  work  said  to  be  one  of  the  finest 
of  antiquity.  It  is  a  reclining  figure  of  Ariadne,  resting 
against  a  background  representing  an  oriental  scene,  conspicu- 
ous in  which  is  the  shadowing  palm.  Nothing  can  exceed 
the  grace  of  the  figure,  every  limb  of  which  is  softened  and 
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relaxed  by  sleep.  The  head  rests  upon  the  back  of  the  left 
hand,  while  the  right  is  uplifted,  drooping  with  a  natural  ease. 
The  figure  is  draped,  but  so  skillfully  as  to  heighten  rather 
than  conceal  the  round  beauty  of  the  limbs,  while  adding  to 
them  the  grace  of  purity  and  refinement. 

The  picture  gallery  of  the  Vatican,  while  one  of  the  smallest 
in  point  of  numbers  in  Rome,  yet  contains  within  its  limited 
extent  works  which  are  priceless  in  themselves,  and  of  a  world- 
wide celebrity.  There  are  not  perhaps  fifty  pictures  in  all, 
but  these  once  seen,  Rome  can  give  nothing  finer,  or  of 
greater  fame.  Here  hangs  the  "  Transfiguration ;"  here  also  is 
Domenichino's  "  Communion  of  St.  Jerome,"  whose  grandeur 
of  conception  and  breadth  of  color  have  given  it  a  foremost 
rank  among  world-renowned  paintings;  and  here  the  sweet 
face  of  Raphael's  "  Madonna  di  Foligno  "  arrests  the  wandering 
eyes  by  the  power  of  its  immortal  loveliness.  There  is  so 
much  to  satisfy  that  the  limited  number  of  paintings  is 
felt  to  be  an  advantage,  for  the  mind  can  dwell  upon  each 
work  of  art  with  a  fullness  of  rest  and  appreciation  wholly 
unattainable  in  a  more  crowded  gallery.  In  the  "  Transfigura- 
tion "  there  is  a  want  of  unity  which  for  the  moment  jars  upon 
the  mind.  To  almost  everyone,  when  striving  to  form  an 
idea  of  this  picture,  Christ  is  the  central  figure,  casting  as  it 
were  all  other  parts  into  shadow ;  and  yet,  at  the  first  glance, 
the  attention  is  divided  between  the  figures  on  the  Mount  and 
the  group  below,  a  distraction  which  finds  its  counterpart  in 
the  wondering  crowd  gathered  about  the  demoniac  boy,  which 
seems  to  turn  from  suffering  humanity  to  God  manifest  in 
human  form,  with  a  restlessness  which  affects  the  sensitive 
spectator.  Thus  it  requires  an  effort  at  last  to  center  thought 
and  feeling  upon  the  ethereal  form  of  our  Lord,  which  is 
encircled  with  a  golden  glory  seeming  to  emanate  from  itself. 
There  is  something  striking  in  the  thought  that  the  great 
artist,  who  had  so  often  portrayed  Christ  as  the  "  child,"  and  as 
the  "  man  dead,"  should  have  given  to  the  world  as  the  last 
effort  of  his  genius,  the  Christ  "  transfigured  and  glorified." 

The  "  Communion  of  St.  Jerome "  has  been  by  some  pre- 
ferred to  the  "  Transfiguration."  There  is  in  it  a  warmth  and 
glow,  an  Eastern  luxuriance  of  color  which  is  magnificent,  and 
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serving  as  a  background  to  the  attenuated,  dying  figure  of  the 
saint,  they  form  a  singular  contrast,  which  is  not  without  its 
influence  on  the  mind  of  the  appreciative  spectator.  The 
grouping  is  remarkable.  The  saint,  with  the  hand  of  death 
upon  him ;  the  Syrian  St.  Ephraim,  the  figure  in  rich  robes, 
whose  hand  bears  the  mystic  cup ;  Santa  Paula,  kneeling  and 
pressing  her  lips  to  the  cold  hand  of  St.  Jerome ;  and  the  Arab 
with  the  lion,  identifying  the  scene  with  the  locality  to  which 
it  belongs,  make  up  a  worthy  companion-piece  for  Raphael's 
immortal  work.  In  the  other  rooms  are  pictures  by  Murillo, 
Correggio,  Guercino,  Titian,  Perugino,  Sassoferrato,  and  Car- 
ravaggio.  The  "Marriage  of  St.  Catharine,"  by  Murillo, 
the  "  Madonna  and  Child  in  Glory,"  and  the  "  Crucifixion  of 
St.  Peter,"  by  Guido,  with  a  Virgin  by  Sassoferrato  pleased 
me  extremely ;  the  latter  was  in  the  manner  of  Murillo,  the 
Madonna  standing  upon  the  crescent  moon. 

My  most  agreeable  recollections  of  the  Vatican  are  those  left 
by  our  visit  to  the  sculpture  galleries  by  torch-light.  By  day 
there  is  so  much  to  distract,  that  before  the  impression  made 
by  one  statue  is  complete  some  other  draws  off  the  attention, 
so  that,  unless  after  frequent  visits,  the  final  impression  is  very 
likely  to  be  confused.  But  at  night  the  torches  illuminate 
only  a  little  space,  and  bring  into  distinctness  each  object  on 
which  they  fall.  The  surrounding  gloom  is  a  background 
which  throws  out  in  strong  relief  the  colorless  figures,  and  not 
infrequently  the  ruddy  glow  suffuses  some  marble  form  with  a 
flush  of  light,  rendering  it  doubly  beautiful.  As  we  followed 
our  guides,  their  torches  made  the  darkness  about  us  only  more 
impenetrable,  yet  caused  each  marble  figure  upon  which  their 
light  fell  to  start  from  the  surrounding  shadows  as  if  touched 
by  the  hand  of  Life.  Our  footsteps  echoed  along  the  halls 
with  a  ghostly  sound,  and  the  vast  length,  and  height,  and 
breadth  of  the  galleries  impressed  us,  in  this  torch-light  jour- 
ney, as  they  never  had  before  when  seen  crowded  with  eager 
throngs  and  resoimding  with  the  sounds  of  happy  life.  The 
grandeur  and  sublimity  of  this  Palace  of  Art  hushed  us  into 
silence,  and  scarcely  a  word  was  spoken  as  at  intervals  the 
torches  called  some  world-renowned  statue  from  darkness  into 
light. 
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The  "  Livia,"  or  as  it  ifl  called  from  the  concealing  folds  of 
the  drapery,  the  "  Pudicitia,"  I  remember  as  particularly  beau- 
tiful ;  also  the  "  Silenus  holding  the  infant  Bacchus,"  "  Demos- 
thenes," and  a  full  length  figure  of  an  athlete.  These,  although 
seen  several  times  before  by  day-light,  came  to  us  as  new  reve- 
lations through  the  light  of  the  torches.  The  "Antinous," 
with  his  melancholy  sweetness  of  expression,  gleamed  softly 
through  the  gloom.  Canova's  "  Perseus  "  and  the  "  Boxers  " 
started  boldly  from  the  shadow,  and  as  the  torch-light  fell  upon 
the  "Laocoon,"  the  crimson  color  of  the  background  was 
reflected  upon  the  group,  and  the  wreathing  snakes  and  strug- 
gling figures  seemed  endued  with  hideous  and  suffering  life. 
The  "  Apollo  Belvedere"  gained  new  and  increased  proportions, 
and  the  exquisite  translucence  of  the  drapery  falling  from  the 
extended  arm  was  fully  revealed,  rendering  it  almost  as  delicate 
as  muslirf.  The  figure  of  Ariadne  was  even  more  full  of  repose 
under  the  torch-light  than  during  the  glare  of  day,  and  the 
silence  which  reigned  around  her  but  the  natural  hush  of 
sleep.  The  guide  illuminated  with  exquisite  effect  several 
vases  of  Egyptian  alabaster,  one  of  which,  vine-wreathed  and 
covered  with  bas-reliefs  of  pastoral  scenes,  was  a  poem  in 
stone. 

In  an  upper  room  we  saw  a  curiously  wrought  chariot  of 
Grecian  sculpture,  before  which  two  marble  horses  were  gal- 
loping toward  some  unknown  goal.  J'ollowing  the  guide 
slowly  down  the  marble  staircase,  and  through  the  Museo 
Chiaramonti^  we  paused  a  moment  before  the  intellectual, 
pensive  face  of  the  Young  Augustus,  and  then  passed  down 
the  steps  to  the  piazza  of  St.  Peter's,  where  the  great  church 
rose  dark  and  gloomy  in  the  night,  and  the  pleasant  music  of 
the  fountains  fell  soothingly  upon  our  ears. 
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LIFE  IN  ROME — BORGHESE  GALLERY — DORIA  AND  CORSINI 
PALACES  —  COLONNA  PALACE  —  VILLA  BORGHESE — APOLLO 
AND  DAPHNE — VENUS  VICTRIX — GUIDO's  "AURORA" — PROT- 
ESTANT CEMETERY — GRAVES  OF  SHELLEY  AND  KEATS — 
PYRAMID  OF  CAIUS  CESTIUS — CHURCH  OF  "  ST.  PAUL  WITH- 
OUT THE  WALLS  " — VILLA  PAMFILI-DORIA — VILLA  ALBANI — 
QUIRINAL   GARDENS  AND   PALACE. 

Life  in  Rome  is  not  alone  a  physical  enjoyment,  but  rather 
an  intellectual  toil.  The  mind  is  fed  so  rapidly  with  history, 
art,  and  impressions  of  every  hue,  that  it  is  often  too  weary  to 
do  justice  to  the  feast  which  threatens  to  surfeit.  The  mental 
aliment  which  would  suffice  for  years  is  crowded  into  a  few 
short  months,  sometimes  a  few  weeks,  and  there  is  ever  a 
regret  mingled  with  all,  that  those  who  come  to  the  banquet 
must  so  often  be  clad  in  pilgrim's  garb,  with  staff  in  hand, 
ready  at  a  moment  to  depart.  What  a  gorgeous  succession  of 
world-renowned  galleries  and  scenes  historic  unfold  before  the 
often  weary  eyes !  Names  long  familiar  through  the  pages  of 
history  or  romance  lose  much  of  their  former  prestige  when 
their  painted  effigies  are  actually  before  us ;  and  though,  when 
the  labyrinthine  aisles  of  color  and  form  are  left  behind,  a  new 
possession  has  been  added  to  our  store,  still  many  an  old  and 
dearly  cherished  illusion  has  vanished. 

Foremost  among  the  galleries,  I  remember  the  Borghese, 
where  there  are  some  line  originals  of  Raphael  and  Domen- 
ichino.  Raphael's  "  Entombment "  is  there,  which  in  its  high 
finish  and  ivory-like  texture  recalls  the  works  of  his  master, 
Perugino.  There  also  are  Domenichino's  "Cumaean  Sibyl," 
Carracci's  "St.  Catharine  borne  to  Heaven  by  Angels,"  a 
"  Landscape  with  Cattle,"  by  Paul  Potter,  and  a  portrait  of 
Marie  d&  Medici,  by  Rembrandt.  This  gallery  is  in  the 
Borghese  palace,  and  is  warmed  and  generously  thrown  open  to 
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the  public  on  certain  days  of  the  week,  which  is  indeed  the 
case  with  most  of  the  galleries  in  Rome.  It  consists  of  a 
succession  of  magnificent  rooms,  richly  frescoed  and  gilded, 
having  besides  floors  of  superb  mosaic*  work,  and  tables  and 
vases  of  costly  marbles.  Liveried  servants  in  the  uniform  of 
the  family  are  in  attendance,  ready  to  answer  any  question  or 
give  any  wished-for  information,  to  whom  a  small  gratuity 
is  usually  given  in  acknowledgment,  on  leaving. 

Then  there  are  the  Doria  and  Corsini  palaces,  the  former 
one  of  the  most  splendid  in  Rome.  It  is  crowded  with  pic- 
tures—  landscapes  by  Poussin  which  one  easily  learns  to 
distinguish  by  the  cool  grey  and  green  tints,  and  their  prevail- 
ing sombre  hue ;  works  of  Breughel,  full  of  nice  details  and 
rich  coloring.  The  most  striking  pictures  to  me  were  a 
"  Holy  Family,"  by  Sassoferrato,  strangely  colored,  with  but 
few  tints,  and  those  strongly  contrasting,  the  three  figures  it 
contains  being  each  a  study  of  characteristic  beauty;  a  por- 
trait of  Lucrezia  Borgia,  by  Paul  Veronese,  a  face  of  beauty 
and  strong  character ;  and,  in  a  room  adjoining,  a  lovely,  sunny 
haired  portrait  of  Joanna  of  Naples,  in  a  crimson  velvet  dress, 
by  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  In  the  Corsini  palace  are  one  of  Carlo 
Dolce's  most  perfect  works — a  Madonna  lifting  a  veil  from  a 
sleeping  Christ ;  a  "  Spanish  woman  and  Child,"  with  splendid 
glowing  eyes,  by  Murillo;  and  the  "  Anunciation,"  by  Carlo 
Maratti,  a  simple,  quiet  picture  in  which  the  Virgin  is  repre- 
sented with  plainly  parted  hair  covered  by  a  nun-like  hood. 
She  is  reading,  her  hand  turning  the  pages  of  a  l)ook,  and 
in  the  sky  is  the  figure  of  an  angel. 

Perhaps  the  most  gorgeous  of  the  Roman  palaces  is  that 
which  belongs  to  the  famous  Colonna  family.  Its  galleries  are 
probably  more  renowned  for  the  splendor  of  their  decorations 
than  for  any  great  celebrity  attaching  to  their  works  of  art. 
In  the  various  rooms  are  antique  cabinets  of  wonderful  Vene- 
tian workmanship,  rare  bronzes  and  vases ;  but  the  chief  object 
of  attraction  is  the  grand  hall,  superbly  frescoed  and  gilded. 
It  contains  many  pictures  and  statues,  and  the  windows  look 
out  upon  a  stiff  garden  dark  with  ilex  and  box  trees,  where 
marble  vases,  vine-wreathed,  adorn  terraces,  and  fountains 
gush   from   hidden  basins,   the  sound   of  their  waters  alone 
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revealing  their  presence.  The  walls  of  this  gallery  reflect 
the  passers-by,  as  well  as  the  pictures  and  statues,  in  great 
Venetian  mirrors,  strangely  painted  with  Cupids  and  garlands 
of  flowers.  The  vaulted  ceilings,  which  are  heavy  with  rich 
gilding,  are  also  adorned  with  frescoes  wliich  tell  the  eye  of 
the  heroic  deeds  of  the  great  Colonnas.  Dancing  fauns  are 
half  hidden  in  recesses,  and  mosaic  tables  bear  vases  and  price- 
less busts  and  bronzes.  And  yet  with  all  the  splendor  it  is  a 
dreary  place,  fuU  of  the  eclioes  of  the  past,  tricked  out  with 
the  faded  representations  of  great  deeds  which  find  no  coun- 
terparts in  the  present.  Change,  decay,  loss,  and  death  are  the 
realities,  while  pomf),  wealth,  heroism,  and  splendor  are  only 
shadows,  and  even  the  shadows  are  fading  away. 

One  of  the  chief  pleasures  to  be  derived  from  a  visit  to 
Rome  is  found  in  its  charmingly  romantic  villas,  which  lie 
about  the  city  wherever  the  views  are  finest,  or  elevations 
most  likely  to  promise  health.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
these  is  the  Villa  Borghese,  and  I  well  remember  a  visit  there 
on  an  early  March  day.  The  sky  was  soft  and  blue,  the  air 
sweet  and  warm,  and  the  lawns  and  stretches  of  wooded  land 
clothed  with  the  beauty  of  a  Roman  spring.  The  grass  was 
quite  blue  with  violets,  which  filled  the  air  with  perfume. 
The  villa,  or  eamno^  which  stands  in  the  center  of  this  fine 
estate,  consists  of  two  floors,  the  lower  of  which  is  devoted  to 
ancient  sculpture,  while  in  the  upper  one  are  gathered  speci- 
mens of  modern  statuary  and  painting.  In  the  Camera  di 
Apollo  the  frescoes  represent  scenes  in  the  fabled  career  of 
Daphne  and  Apollo.  There  are  two  tine  landscapes  in  this 
room — of  the  "  Vale  of  Tempe,"  by  Moore,  and  of  "Apollo  and 
Diana,"  by  Labruzzi.  The  first  is  a  Grecian  landscape.  The 
sky  is  blue  and  deep  beyond  description ;  over  the  mountains 
rests  a  misty  veil,  softening  their  purple ;  the  trees  appear  to  be 
swaying  in  some  gentle  breeze,  and  through  the  vista  appears  a 
temple.  In  the  foregroimd,  under  the  long  branches,  are 
Daphne  and  Apollo ;  he  is  in  the  act  of  clasping  her,  while 
she,  as  his  arm  enfolds  her,  is  changing  to  the  laurel.  The  pic- 
ture of  "Apollo  and  Diana"  resembles  the  first.  It  is  the 
same  Grecian  landscape;  Apollo  is  sitting  upon  a  bank  of 
flowers,  playing  upon  his  lyre ;   Diana  is  passing,  seemingly 
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in  the  excitement  of  the- chase,  but  pauses  to  listen  to  the 
music. 

In  the  first  room  of  the  upper  story  is  the  wonderful  "Apollo 
and  Daphne,"  said  to  have  been  executed  by  Bernini  when  but 
eighteen  years  of  age.  The  same  scene  is  represented  as  in  the 
Caviera  di  Apollo,  The  bark  of  the  tree  seems  closing  about 
Daphne,  while  from  the  delicate  nails  of  the  toes  fibrous 
roots  begin  to  twine  downward.  Her  fingers,  lifted  in  horror, 
are  already  changed  to  leaves,  and  the  long  curls  of  her  hair 
•are  mingled  with  the  foliage.  The  face  of  Daphne  is  full 
•  of  terror,  while  that  of  Apollo  represents  all  the  excitement 
of  the  chase,  and  surprise  at  the  marvelous  change. 

Another  great  object  of  interest  in  the  sculpture  gallery  is 
the  "  Venus  Victrix,"  by  Canova,  said  to  be  an  exact  portrait, 
both  in  face  and  form,  of  Pauline  Bonaparte.  It  is  a  reclining 
figure,  holding  in  one  hand  the  apple.  The  face  is  not  strik- 
ingly beautiful,  but  the  form  is  faultless,  and  the  couch  and 
pillow  singularly  well  executed. 

I  remember  in  the  room  of  Apollo  and  Daphne  four  most 
exquisite  white  marble  vases,  the  bas-reliefs  with  which 
they  are  adorned  representing  the  four  seasons;  and  also  a 
modem  statue  of  a  Bacchante  with  a  Cupid  playing  upon  a 
lyre. 

The  view  from  the  balcony  of  the  villa  is  very  lovely. 
Directly  below  it  are  the  park-like  grounds  with  their  dark 
groves  of  ilex  trees,  their  sparkling  fountains,  and  gleaming 
statuary ;  the  carriage  road  winding  in  and  out,  with  scattered 
groups  of  pedestrians,  or  graceful  equestrians ;  and,  stretching 
far  away,  the  city,  with  the  great  dome  of  St.  Peter's  looming 
through  the  sunlight. 

In  the  Rospigliosi  palace  is  Guido's  celebrated  fresco  of  the 
"Aurora,"  or  the  "Advance  of  the  Hours."  It  covers  the 
ceiling  of  a  large  room,  and  from  its  position  it  is  difficult  to 
look  at  it  for  any  length  of  time  without  fatigue.  Many  copy- 
ists were  at  work  reproducing  it,  and  we  could  but  pity  the 
uneasy  attitudes  into  which  they  forced  themselves  in  order  to 
get  a  proper  view  of  the  fresco. 

In  this  same  palace  is  a  portrait  of  Guido,  by  himself.  It 
represents  him  as  quite  old.      This  surprised  me,  as  it  had 
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seemed  to  me  that  the  hand  which  obeyed  the  beauty-creating 
brain  could  never  have  grown  tremulous  with  age. 

One  of  the  great  charms  to  the  stranger  in  Rome  is  in  the 
variety  of  excursions,  more  or  less  distant,  which  can  be  en- 
joyed when  the  eye  and  brain  nre  weary  of  the  treasures  of  the 
city.  On  a  bright  day  great  pleasure  may  be  taken  in  the 
gardens  of  old  villas,  or  the  sequestered  quiet  of  convents  to 
which  history  has  lent  a  strange  interest,  and  one  falls  naturally 
into  a  delightful  revery  while  crossing  the  wide  reaches  of  the 
lonely  Campagna.  * 

Near  to  the  Porta  di  San  Paolo  lies  the  Protestant  ceme- 
tery, and  thither  we  went  one  morning  in  the  beginning  of 
March.  Here  under  the  Roman  sky  lie  buried  many  who 
came  hither  in  health,  or  in  the  pursuit  of  it ;  and  yet,  despite 
its  sad  associations,  it  is  a  pleasant  spot,  to  which  the  cypress 
trees  lend  a  romantic  beauty.  The  tombs  are  mostly  in  mem- 
ory of  English  dead,  but  it  is  open  to  all ;  and  in  passing  along 
we  see  that  Americans,  Russians,  and  Germans  have  here  found 
their  last  resting  place.  The  monuments  are  none  of  them 
remarkable  for  costliness,  or  elegance  of  design — a  singular  fact 
in  this  city  of  sculptors — but  the  deep  green  background  of  the 
trees  and  shrubs  throws  their  marble  whiteness  into  strong 
relief,  and  no  one  can  read  the  epitaphs  suggested  by  many  a 
breaking  heart  without  emotions  akin  to  tears.  Many  a  faith- 
ful soul  in  distant  lands  doubtless  turns  back  with  longing 
tenderness  to  this  quiet,  hallowed  spot,  so  near  to  Rome,  all 
thought  and  remembrance  of  the  world-famous  city  centering 
about  one  lonely,  well-loved  grave.  There  was  one  little 
mound  fairly  covered  with  rare  flowers,  before  which  we  stood 
for  a  moment.  Under  this  turf  lay  the  ihfant  son  of  one 
of  the  grand  duchesses  of  Russia,  who  had  died  but  a  week 
before. 

In  a  remote  portion  of  the  cemetery,  where  the  sunlight  but 
faintly  glimmers  through  the  shade,  lie  the  ashes  of  Shelley. 
A  simple  slab  resting  on  the  ground  bears  this  inscription : 

"  Nothing  of  him  that  doth  fade, 
But  doth  suffer  a  sea  change, 
Into  something  rich  and  strange." 

In  the  old  cemetery  adjoining  is  the  grave  of  John  Keats. 
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It  is  marked  by  a  simple  slab  of  white  marble,  upon  which  is 
sculptnred  a  harp  with  broken  strings,  and  beneath  is  traced 
his  well-known  epitaph:  "This  grave  contains  all  that  was 
mortal  of  a  young  English  poet,  who  on  his  death  bed,  in  the 
bitterness  of  his  heart  at  the  malicious  power  of  his  enemies, 
desired  these  words  to  be  engraven  on  his  tomb-stone :  '  Here 
lies  one  whose  name  was  writ  in  water.' "  We  gathered 
flowers  and  leaves  from  each  of  these  graves;  ivy  and  box 
from  Shelley's,  and  violets  from  poor  Keats'  last  resting  place. 

A  short  distance  from  the  cemetery  is  the  pyramid  of  Caius 
Cestius,  said  to  be  of  the  age  of  Augustus,  and  the  only  sepul- 
chral pyramid  of  Rome.  It  is  in  a  high  state  of  preservation 
and  looks  as  if  it  might  endure  for  ages  to  come.  In  the  same 
direction,  but  much  further  from  the  walls,  is  the  church  of  San 
Paolo  aUe  Tre  Fontatie,  The  legend  tells  us  that  three  foun- 
tains sprung  up  on  the  spots  where  the  head  of  the  apostle 
bounded  from  the  earth  after  his  decapitation,  and  the  church 
contains  a  short  marble  pillar  upon  which  he  is  said  to  have 
suffered  martyrdom. 

From  this  church  we  continued  across  the  ( -arapagna  to  the 
basilica  of  "  St.  Paul  without  the  walls."  The  silence  which 
surrounded  us  was  in  remarkable  contrast  to  the  bustle  and 
activity  of  the  city.  There  was  no  human  life  upon  the  undu- 
lating plains,  save,  perhaps,  a  solitary  shepherd  in  sheep-skin 
garments,  leaning  meditatively  on  his  crook,  watching  the 
flocks  he  guarded  while  feeding  on  the  rich  vegetation;  no 
sound  to  break  the  quiet  but  the  lowing  of  cattle  or  the  bark- 
ing of  the  shepherd's  dog.  Noon  was  at  its  height.  The  sun 
illuminated  the  vast  sweep  of  uninhabited  country,  crossed  at 
intervals  by  that  most  picturesque  of  all  the  features  of  this 
famous  plain,  the  broken  arches  of  the  aqueducts,  and  shone 
with  dazzling  effect  upon  the  distant  snow-crowned  ranges  of  the 
Sabine  hills.  As  we  drove  silently  along,  the  amazing  fertility' 
of  the  Campagna  was  made  apparent  to  us,  and  we  found  it 
diflicult  to  believe  that  disease  and  death  lurked  amid  its 
pastures,  and  that  during  the  summer  and  ripe  autumn,  on  its 
harvest  fields,  Death  was  more  active  than  the  reapers. 

The  church  of  "  St.  Paul  beyond  the  walls  "  was  at  the  time 
of  our  first  visit  in  an  unfinished  state.     Tradition  tells  us  that 
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it  occupies  the  site  of  the  first  temple  erected  after  Constan- 
tine's  conversion,  and  that  under  the  high  altar  of  the  original 
church  the  ashes  of  St.  Paul  reposed.  The  modem  edifice  is 
very  magnificent.  The  floors  are  of  marble  mosaic  highly 
polished,  the  roof  of  carved  wood-work  and  gilding,  while  the 
effect  of  the  long  ranks  of  granite  columns  crowned  with  white 
marble  capitals  is  very  imposing.  The  ornamentation  of  this 
church  is  the  most  gorgeous  of  any  sacred  edifice  in  Rome. 
Precious  marbles  have  been  lavished  unsparingly  ;  mosaics  and 
sculpture,  with  many-tinted  glass,  have  lent  their  aid ;  and  the 
rich  green  of  malachite  has  been  used  upon  the  altars  with 
wonderful  effect.  A  monastery  adjoins  the  church,  but  it 
is  only  during  the  winter  that  the  monks  remain  there,  for 
with  the  heat  of  summer  comes  malaria  and  its  attendant  ills. 
As  we  were  about  leaving  we  were  attracted  by  an  aged 
pilgrim  who  had  come  to  worship  at  the  consecrated  shrine. 
His  dress  was  of  coarse  serge,  over  which  he  wore  a  leathern 
cape  upon  which  was  fastened  a  scallop  shell ;  his  feet  were 
covered  with  rude  sandals,  and  he  leaned  wearily  upon  his 
cross-surmounted  staff.  Before  we  departed  he  had  uncovered 
his  head  and  knelt  reverently  before  the  altar  at  his  prayers. 
As  we  left  his  side  we  dropped  a  few  small  coins  into  his  hat, 
at  which  he  looked  up  well  pleased,  and  then,  crossing  himself 
anew,  gazed  upward  at  the  consecrated  image  with  imploring 


One  of  our  favorite  drives  out  of  Rome  was  to  the  villa 
Pamfili-Doria,  about  two  miles  beyond  the  Porta  8,  PaniTa^ 
zio.  During  the  necessary  ascent  leading  to  the  high  ground 
on  which  the  villa  is  situated,  perhaps  the  most  striking  view 
of  St.  Peter's  which  the  city  affords  lies  before  the  traveler's 
eyes;  and  in  the  various  windings  of  the  ascent  the  back  of 
the  huge  structure  is  seen,  giving  a  better  idea  of  its  gigantic 
s]ze  and  massive  form  than  can  be  obtained  from  any  other 
point.  The  whole  city  of  Rome  also  lay  before  us,  its  mingled 
elements  of  grandeur  and  squalor  presenting  a  most  compre- 
hensive coup  dJ'ml. 

The  grounds  of  the  villa  ^re  of  wide  extent,  laid  out  in  a 
great  variety  of  level  and  slope.  There  are  pleasure  grounds, 
avenues,  and  terraces,  intersected  by  fountains  and  running 
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streams ;  but  the  crowning  glory  of  this  beautiful  spot  is  its 
grove  of  pines,  and  to  sit  and  listen  to  the  surging  of  the  wind 
through  their  lofty  branches  was  a  delight  which  it  is  pleasant 
to  recall.  Spring  is  very  lavish  with  her  flowers  here,  strewing 
these  charming  grounds  with  violets  and  crimson  daisies,  and 
enameling  the  grass  with  patches  of  variously  colored  English 
anemones.  I  recall  a  little  picture  which  I  saw  there  one 
bright  March  afternoon,  one  of  a  series  which  the  Italian  grace 
and  picturestpieness  of  costume  and  surroundings  have  impressed 
upon  my  memory.  As  we  loitered  along  we  passed  a  little 
ravine  where  an  aged  monk  was  felling  a  small  tree.  At  a 
short  distance  from  him,  under  a  broad  spreading  pine,  a  little 
donkey  stood  patiently  waiting  for  his  load.  The  deep  blue 
sky,  and  the  vegetation  so  peculiar  to  Italy  finished  tliis  charm- 
ing wayside  scene,  and  as  I  recall  it,  the  old  monk  is  still 
lifting  his  hatchet,  the  echoes  ring  with  the  stroke,  and  the 
sleepy  little  donkey  dozes  quietly  under  the  shadow  of  that 
grand  old  pine,  waiting  patiently  for  the  load  which  does  not 
come. 

At  the  end  of  a  long  avenue  of  trees  is  a  handsome  monu- 
ment of  marble,  erected  by  the  prince  Doria  to  the  memory  of 
the  French  troops  who  fell  upon  these  grounds  during  the 
Revolution. 

Another  of  the  beautiful  villas  beyond  the  Roman  walls  is 
the  Villa  Albani,  outside  the  ParUi  Salara,  It  was  built  in 
the  middle  of  the  last  century  by  the  Cardinal  Alessandro 
Albani,  to  contain  a  fine  collection  of  antique  sculpture,  which 
was  removed  to  Paris  during  the  French  invasion  and  subse- 
quently sold  to  the  king  of  Bavaria.  The  celebrated  bas-relief 
of  the  Antinous  crowned  with  lotus  flowers  still  remains,  and 
it  is  not  difficult  to  believe  that  it  was  the  gem  of  the  collection. 
It  is  unstained,  and  apparently  as  perfect  in  outline  and  finish 
as  if  but  just  executed.  Its  chief  characteristic  is  the  expres- 
sion of  melancholy  which  distinguishes  all  representations  of 
the  beautiful  youth,  and  which  endues  it  with  its  crowning 
grace.  There  still  remain  in  the  galleries  some  remarkable 
pieces  of  statuary,  two  columns  from  the  Roman  Forum,  and  a 
few  fine  pictures.  One  of  the  latter  was  a  "  Descent  from  the 
Cross,"  by  Vanderwerf,  finished  with  the  delicacy  of  a  minia- 
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ture.  The  great  attraction  of  the  villa  to  me  lay  in  its  sur- 
roundings. There  were  long,  stiff  walls  of  box,  and  groves  of 
ilex  trees,  beneath  the  arching  boughs  of  which  the  paths  looked 
cool  and  shadowy.  Here,  as  in  all  other  grounds  about  Kome, 
the  drip  of  the  fountains  fell  soothingly  upon  the  ear,  and  min- 
gled with  the  sound  of  the  wind,  which  tossed  the  branches  about 
most  fantastically.  The  broken  statuary  ceased  to  please  us, 
and  we  rested  in  the  deep  casements  looking  out  at  the  sky, 
which  was  no  longer  blue,  but  of  a  threatening  leaden  hue,  and 
listening  to  the  low  sough  of  the  rising  gale. 

One  of  the  most  singular  and  stiffly  quaint  of  the  gardens  of 
Rome,  is  that  which  adjoins  the  Quirinal  Palace  on  Monte 
CaimlJo,  a  summer  residence  of  the  Pope.  It  is  said  to  be  stiff 
and  lacking  in  beauty,  but  I  confess  to  liking  these  trim, 
straight  Italian  gardens,  which  recall  all  sorts  of  old-time  stories ; 
and  such  an  one,  one  fancies,  may  have  enclosed  the  palace  of 
the  Sleeping  Beauty.  They  are  in  fact  only  a  little  of  the 
romantic  dreaming  of  our  childhood  realized.  In  this  garden 
of  the  Quirinal  the  box  has  grown  through  successive  years  till 
it  is  thirty  feet  in  height.  These  green  walls  border  moss- 
covered  paths,  and  they  have  been  here  and  there  hollowed 
into  niches  in  which  stand  marble  statues.  There  are  long, 
dusky  walls  over-arched  with  shrubbery,  and  looking  down  one 
of  these  green  vistas  one  sees  a  statue  with  hands  extended,  or 
a  fountain  sending  up  showers  of  silver  spray  into  the  air. 
These  cool  aisles  are  a  delicious  retreat  during  the  summer 
heat,  and  seem  to  have  been  formed  for  the  suns  of  July  and 
August,  and  for  the  mellow  light  of  the  mid-summer  moon. 

One  of  the  curiosities  of  the  Quirinal  gardens  is  an  organ  which 
is  moved  by  water.  We  passed  through  narrow  leaf-embow- 
ered paths,  descended  flights  of  steps  overgrown  with  moss,  and 
came  suddenly  upon  a  domed  arbor,  at  the  back  of  which  is  this 
organ,  and  on  each  side  grottoes  tilled  with  statuary.  Hy  the 
turning  of  some  concealed  faucet  water  is  made  to  spring  from 
the  floor  in  fantastic  jets,  sprinkling,  not  always  agreeably,  the 
listeners  to  the  oi^gan's  music. 

We  left  the  gardens  reluctantly  for  the  palace,  where  our 
permit  gave  us  entrance  to  the  various  apartments.  We  saw 
in  the  numerous  salons  some  good  works  of  art  and  fine  speci- 
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mens  of  Gobelin  tapestry.  There  is  a  tapestry  copy  of 
Raphael's  "Entombment,"  presented  to  the  Pope  by  the 
present  Emperor  of  the  French,  and  a  Sevres  vase  given  to 
Pius  VII.  by  Napoleon  I.,  on  which  is  painted  an  exquisite 
scene  called  La  Priere  du  Soir — ^a  ruined  cloister  with  a  statue 
of  the  Virgin  and  infant  Christ,  a  sunset  sky,  and  monks  and 
nuns  kneeling  at  their  devotions.  An  "Annunciation,"  by 
Guido,  is  in  this  palace,  and  some  fine  portraits  by  Vandyke, 
Domenichino,  and  Salvator  Eosa. 
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Hadrian's  villa — tivoli^fountain  of  egeria — frascati 
— villa  aldobrandini — tusculum — monte  cavi — rocca 
di   papa — lakes   of   albano    and    nemi — the    emissa- 

RIUM. 

One  of  the  earliest  recollections  of  my  childhood  is  of  an 
engraving  of  a  picture  by  Turner  called  "Mercury  and 
Argus."  It  was  from  this  print  that  I  first  derived  my  ideas 
of  Italian  scenery  and  of  the  umbrella  pine.  But  I  was  to 
learn  in  after  years  that  the  picture  I  loved  so  well  was  almost 
a  copy  of  Italian  Tivoli ;  to  discover  on  one  bright  spring  day 
the  semblance  transformed  into  reality. 

We  left  Rome  one  lovely  morning  by  the  Porta  di  San 
Lorenzo^  and  entered  upon  the  long  undulations  of  the  sun- 
bathed Campagna.  Thoroughly  enjoying  the  speed  at  which 
we  drove  and  the  flower-scented  air,  we  came,  at  about  twelve 
miles  from  the  city,  to  a  stream  which  strongly  impregnated 
the  atmosphere  with  sulphur.  Beyond  this  turbid  current  we 
passed  the  tomb  of  Plautius  Lucanus,  greatly  resembling  that 
of  Cecilia  Metella,  and  a  marked  feature  in  the  drive  to  Tivoli, 
being  one  of  the  most  perfectly  preserved  monuments  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  Rome.  A  few  moments  later  we 
reached  the  entrance  to  Hadrian's  villa,  which  is  now  but  a 
confused  mass  of  ruins.  Its  builder  planned  that  it  should  be 
a  kind  of  epitome  of  the  wealth  and  luxury  of  the  world,  and 
we  are  told  that  the  villa  with  its  surroundings  once  covered  a 
circuit  of  ten  miles.  It  was  constructed  by  Hadrian  after 
completing  his  campaigns,  but  he  died  shortly  after  it  was 
finished.  Seventy  years  passed  away,  and  Caracalla,  desiring 
works  of  beauty  to  grace  his  baths,  commenced  its  destruction. 
The  ruins  are  very  picturesque  and  are  a  favorite  resort  of 
picnic  parties  from  the  city.  There,  in  the  so-called  Vale  of 
Tempe,  they  spread  their  luncheon  beneath  the  wide-spreading 
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umbrella  pines,  which  seem  to  have  attained  in  this  spot  a 
growth  and  luxuriance  remarkable  even  in  the  vicinity  of 
Rome.  It  is  a  cheerful  sight  to  see  these  groups,  often  of 
English  or  Americans,  seated  beneath  the  trees,  some  sketching 
a  distant  view,,  or  ruin  close  at  hand,  others  amusing  them- 
selves by  collecting  bits  of  broken  marble  and  pieces  of  defaced 
cornices,  with  which  the  mossy  earth  abounds.  The  founda- 
tions of  many  of  the  buildings  are  intact,  and  brightly  colored 
pieces  of  mosaic  still  reward  the  relic  hunter's  search,  and  tell 
the  tale  of  past  magnificence. 

Beyond  the  villa  the  road  is  steep  and  winding  and  abounds 
in  the  most  picturesque  views  and  glimpses  of  the  Campagna, 
quite  to  the  gates  of  Rome.  Olive  trees  are  so  thickly  planted 
upon  the  hill  sides  that  the  approach  to  Tivoli  lies  through  a 
grove  of  their  silver  foliage.  Many  of  them  look  quite  patriar- 
chal, with  their  grey  gnarled  trunks  and  twisted  bi'anches,  and, 
ungraceful  as  they  certainly  are,  their  weird  appearance  lends 
a  charm  to  the  landscape.  The  olive  possesses  a  sacred  and 
historic  interest  above  all  other  trees ;  and  it  almost  seems  as 
if  its  twinkling,  ghostly  foliage  and  distorted  trunk  were  con- 
cious  of  the  scenes  to  which  they  had  once  lent  their  shade  in 
distant  Palestine. 

An  hour's  climb  brought  us  to  the  narrow  streets  of  Tivoli, 
where  we  encountered  picturesque  black-eyed  peasant  women, 
busily  twisting  the  distaff  while  watching  their  rosy-cheeked 
hambinij  and  any  number  of  donkeys  whose  drivers  assailed 
us  with  offers  of  their  services.  Successfully  passing  these,  we 
reached  the  door  of  the  hotel  "  La  >6VJiZZa,"  which  derives 
its  name  from  the  ruins  of  a  temple  in  the  groimds  attached  to 
it.  Passing  through  a  stone-paved  court-yard  we  came  upon 
this  temple,  and  seating  ourselves  near  the  ruin  looked  out 
upon  the  rare  loveliness  of  the  scene.  From  this  point  the 
eye  takes  in  the  winding  walks,  the  wooded  hillsides,  and  arti- 
ficial cascades  which  have  made  Tivoli  so  famous. 

A  clattering  of  tiny  hoofs  at  our  side  reminded  us  of  the 
donkeys  which  had  been  ordered  on  our  arrival,  and  mounting 
these  we  started  on  the  excursion  without  the  town,  wliich  is 
so  familiar  to  tourists  in  Italy. 

The  day  was  bright,  the  donkeys  active,  and  the  stillness  of 
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noon  brooded  over  the  surrounding  country.  That  ride  was  a 
succession  of  pictures,  of  which  ruined  temples  and  villas, 
leaping  cascades,  and  exquisite  glimpses  of  the  Campagna  made 
up  a  part.  We  passed  picturesque  way-side  shrines  adorned 
with  flowers,  and  from  thickets  of  trees  or  shrubl>ery  little 
children  ran  out  to  lay  in  our  laps  bouquets  of  orange  blossoms 
and  violets. 

The  Cascatella  is  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  falls  about 
Tivoli.  It  is  a  series  of  little  cascades  tumbling  over  the  rocks, 
and  the  effect  of  the  leaping  water  in  the  sunlight  is  always 
charming.  At  the  close  of  this  delightful  ramble  we  returned 
to  the  temple  of  the  Sibyl,  where  we  found  a  luncheon  pre- 
pared ;  and  in  enjoying  this,  and  the  sights  and  sounds  of  this 
lovely  spot,  the  day  wore  on  to  near  its  close.  The  bells  on  the 
horses  now  jangled  their  warning  to  us  to  return,  and  an  hour 
before  sunset  we  again  entered  our  carriage  and  turned  our 
faces  toward  Rome.  The  evening  was  mild  and  balmy,  and 
the  long  undulations  of  the  Campagna  stretched  before  us 
bathed  in  the  light  of  the  declining  sun.  It  wa6  a  scene  of 
peaceful  beauty.  Across  the  plains  laborers  were  returning  to 
adjacent  villages  after  their  day  of  toil.  Dark-robed  monks 
walked  slowly  beside  their  laden  donkeys  on  their  way  to  some 
neighboring  convent,  the  chiming  of  whose  bells  filled  the  air 
with  melody,  and  the  hearts  of  the  devout  with  the  accustomed 
thoughts  of  prayer.  Gaily  dressed  peasant  women,  perched  on 
the  tops  of  laden  wains,  held  in  their  arms  rosy  black-eyed 
children,  each  group  a  living  representation  of  Raphael's  "  Ma- 
donna of  the  chair."  Shepherds,  trolling  a  plaintive  call  to 
their  wandering  flocks,  were  gathering  them  into  the  folds ; 
and  now  and  then  the  notes  of  a  song  floated  to  us  from  a 
distant  horseman,  who  with  cloak  closely  folded  about  him  as 
protection  against  the  evening  air,  rode  gaily  along,  thinking 
possibly  of  some  black-eyed  girl  who  had  inspired  the  melody. 
It  was  indeed  a  quiet  hour,  and  as  the  moon  rose  in  the  tran- 
quil sky,  and  the  evening  star  gleamed  out,  softly  rose  on  the 
lips  of  one  who  sat  beside  us  a  song  which  was  often  sung  to 
us  when  we  were  children : 

*'  Thou  art  guiding  all  things  home,  blessed  star." 
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The  bright  spring  days  rather  tempt  one  to  out-of-door  ex- 
cursions and  explorations  than  to  the  inspection  of  long  galleries 
and  dismal  churches,  which  through  the- winter  are  thronged 
with  tourists.  Whatever  our  plans  might  be,  the  afternoon 
always  found  U3  in  the  open  air,  driving  or  walking  through 
gardens  or  over  the  Campagna. 

One  of  these  rambles  took  us  to  the  fountain  of  Egeria, 
about  a  mile  from  the  Portu  San  Sehmtiamo^  on  the  high-road 
to  Naples.  We  crossed  a  flower-strewn  field,  followed  a  path- 
way beneath  overhanging  trees,  descended  a  slope,  and  came  to 
a  vaulted  chamber  beneath  the  ruins  of  the  Temple  of  Bacchus. 
On  either  side  of  the  chamber  are  niches  hollowed  out  of  the 
steep  bank,  and  at  the  back  a  mutilated  recumbent  statue,  from 
beneath  which  gush  two  small  streams.  The  actual  site  of  the 
fountain  near  which  Numa  held  his  nightly  consultations  with 
the  nymph  has  been  disputed,  but  the  surroundings  of  this  so- 
called  "  Fountain  of  Egeria,"  are  picturesque  enough  to  offer 
inducements  for  an  excursion,  did  not  the  slight  romance  of 
antiquity  shed  over  it  a  higher  charm.  We  tasted  the  water 
and  sat  for  a  while  resting  beneath  tlie  trees  which  shadow  the 
fountain;  then  strayed  leisurely  homeward,  gathering  wild 
flowers  as  we  went. 

One  of  our  last  excursions  was  to  Frascati  and  the  immediate 
points  of  interest  which  surround  the  quaint  old  town.  We 
left  Rome  on  the  morning  of  March  25th,  crossing  the  Cam- 
pagna in  the  railway  train,  and  arriving  at  Frascati  at  the  early 
hour  of  eight.  We  found  little  to  interest  us  there,  although 
the  general  appearance  of  the  town  is  picturesque.  There 
were  groups  in  the  wide  piazza  that  an  artist  would  have 
appreciated,  and  dark,  weird-looking  beggars  'on  the  cathedral 
steps,  severe  and  forbidding  enough  to  have  sat  for  any  of  the 
Fates,  Furies,  Gorgons,  or  other  of  the  mythological  company. 
The  cathedral  itself  is  a  cold,  formal  building,  possessing  one 
single  object  of  interest — a  mural  monument  to  the  memory  of 
Charles  Edward,  the  Pretender,  erected  by  his  brother.  Cardinal 
York. 

We  were  not  long  in  securing  horses  for  our  excursion,  the 
only  difficulty  being  to  choose  between  the  various  animals 
offered  us,  and  mounting,   began  ascending  roads  so  steep 
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and  narrow  that  wheeled  vehicles  are  quite  impracticable  on 
them. 

Our  first  point  of  interest  was  the  Villa  Aldobrandini,  now 
in  possession  of  a  branch  of  the  Borghese  family.  It  is  most 
picturesquely  situated  and  derives  much  of  its  interest  from 
the  wi^G-spreading  views,  which  embrace  the  Campagna  to  the 
gates  of  Rome.  The  grounds  have  been  wisely  left  to  Nature, 
the  only  apparent  care  seeming  to  have  been  to  keep  her  too 
redundant  luxuriance  within  bounds.  The  villa  itself  is  less 
formal  and  stately,  than  comfortable;  the  simplicity  of  the 
furniture,  as  well  as  the  multiplicity  of  windows  opening  like 
doors  on  quaintly  ornamented  terraces,  all  suggest  the  ease  and 
absence  of  restraint  of  a  country  house  for  mid-summer  occu- 
pation. Many  of  the  ceilings  are  richly  decorated  with  fres- 
coes, principally  of  religious  subjects,  from  the  hands  of  the 
pupils  of  Domenichino  and  the  Caracci,  but  by  reason  of  rich 
coloring  and  gilding  quite  in  harmony  with  the  sunny  appear- 
ance of  the  villa.  The  dining  room  is  quite  perfect  in  its 
way;  spacious  and  lofty,  quaintly  furnished,  and  opening  on 
two  sides  by  windows  to  the  terrace.  Tlirough  one  of  these 
windows  a  succession  of  terraces  could  be  seen,  over  whose 
mossy  slopes  a  cascade  leaped  merrily  down.  The  charm  of 
this  view  was  that  those  who  sat  at  table  could  see  it  easily 
without  moving  from  their  places.  Fancy  the  sweet  sound  of 
that  rushing  water  on  some  hot  August  evening,  with  the 
yellow  of  sunset  turning  it  to  molten  gold ! 

The  private  chapel  near  the  villa  contains  some  good  speci- 
mens of  sculpture,  and  various  pieces  of  embroidery  executed  for 
the  ornamentation  of  the  altar  by  ladies  of  the  family,  among 
which  the  guide  especially  indicated  a  prie  Dieu^  embroidered 
by  that  saintly  Princess  Borghese,  daughter  of  Lord  Talbot, 
whose  death  the  Romans  mourned  so  deeply  thirty  or  forty 
years  ago. 

From  the  villa  we  began  again  ascending  a  steep  and  rough 
path  which  conducted  us  to  tke  ruins  of  Tusculum.  We 
entered  the  enclosure  by  a  sort  of  farm  gate,  and  passed  along 
under  some  magnificent  stone  pines,  leaving  to  our  left  the 
deserted  Villa  RuflSnella,  formerly  belonging  to  Lucien  Bona- 
parte.   Climbing  up  a  shady  road  we  reached  the  ruins  of  the 
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amphitheatre,  and  looked  off  across  the  Campagna.  There  was 
the  confused  outline  of  Kome  with  the  crown  of  St.  Peter's  dome, 
and  far  away  on  the  other  hand  stretched  the  sea.  Frascati 
with  its  woods  was  almost  at  our  feet,  and  all  about  countless 
ruins  and  sites  famous  in  Roman  story.  It  is  quite  wonderful 
that  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  centuries  so  much  remains. 
The  foot  stumbles  amid  broken  capitals  and  shattered  blocks  of 
marble,  and  it  is  no  unusual  thing  to  tind  portions  of  plaster 
still  colored  with  the  tints  of  fresco.  It  is  strange  that  after 
more  than  eighteen  hundred  years  the  perishable  hues  of  the 
painter  should  still  exist. 

From  the  site  of  Cicero's  villa  the  view  is  perhaps  finer  than 
from  any  other  point,  almost  confusing  the  spectator  by  its 
extent  and  varied  points  of  interest,  and  channing  the  eye  with 
its  changing  coloring  and  brilliancy  of  light.  It  is  easy  to  see 
why  the  scholar  placed  his  dwelling  here,  whence  every  glance 
is  an  inspiration  and  a  delight. 

The  most  perfectly  preserved  building  is  the  theater,  which 
is  nearly  entire.  The  stone  seats  for  the  spectators  are  as  if 
just  vacated  by  a  gay  throng,  or  rather,  as  if  waiting  for  yet 
another  audience  to  fill  the  now  vacant  circle.  Weary  with 
our  wanderings  we  sat  upon  the  lichen-covered  seats,  eating 
our  luncheon,  and  amusing  ourselves  with  watching  a  gay 
party  spurring  their  horses  around  the  upper  tier  of  seats,  and 
down  the  steps  into  the  arena.  After  this  party  left  us  to 
silence,  we  sat  awhile  listening  to  the  wind  surging  through  the 
broad  umbrella  pines,  and  to  the  various  echoes  of  distant  life 
which  made  our  own  solitude  the  more  impressive.  Perhaps 
there  is  nothing  which  acts  upon  the  imaginative  mind  more 
powerfully  than  the  silence  of  a  ruined  city,  once  the  busy 
hive  of  a  people's  activity  and  life.  The  quiet  of  a  grave-yard 
cannot  be  compared  to  it.  In  the  latter,  silence  suggests  peace 
and  rest;  in  the  former,  it  seems  like  the  troubled  hush 
follo^%^ng  an  earthquake's  crash,  or  the  devastations  of  a 
conflagration. 

From  Tusculum  the  road  to  Monte  Cavi  winds  through  a 
most  picturesque  and  interesting  region.  There  is  scarcely  a 
phase  of  Italian  country  life,  which  poet  and  painter  have  so 
often  and  so  tnithfully  illustrated,  that  does  not  here  meet  and 
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rejoice  the  eye.  Villages  perched  on  steep  hillsides;  crumb- 
ling towers  frowning  from  ancient  citadels;  moss-covered 
bridges  hanging  over  turbulent  streams ;  peasants  gaily  dressed^ 
astride  of  donkeys,  or  half  asleep  under  covered  carts  from  which 
fierce  little  Pomeranian  dogs  bark  defiantly  at  the  passers-by ; 
dense  groves  of  ilex  trees  through  whose  vista  a  charming  vign- 
ette is  often  seen — ^a  monk  in  his  cowl,  a  peasant  kneeling  before 
a  way-side  cross,  a  woman  on  a  donkey  holding  a  child  pressed 
to  her  breast.  Where,  but  in  Italy,  will  so  much  that  is  poet- 
ical so  constantly  meet  the  eye  i  It  is  as  if  poetry  and  picture 
life  were  the  natural  surroundings  of  the  dwellers  in  this  most 
lovely  land. 

Our  route  to  Monte  Cavi  lay  through  the  charmingly  situ- 
ated village  of  Rocca  di  Papa — ^built  upon  a  steep  ascent  of  lava 
formation — which,  although  now  nothing  but  a  straggling, 
poverty-stricken  village  of  less-  than  three  thousand  souls,  has 
its  warlike  memories,  for  in  the  thirteenth  century  it  was  a 
bone  of  contention  between  the  powerful  families  of  Orsini 
and  Colonna,  sustaining  many  a  siege,  and  passing  through 
many  an  hour  of  bloody  fight.  The  ascent  from  this  village  to 
Monte  Cavi  is  extremely  beautiful.  The  road  winds  upward 
through  luxuriant  chestnut  groves,  through  the  dense  foliage 
of  which  continual  glimpses  of  village  and  plain  lying  below 
are  visible.  The  latter  part  of  the  ascent  lies  over  the  ancient 
Via  Triumphalis,  over  which  Julius  Csesar  was  allowed  the 
privilege  of  passing  as  Dictator.  In  former  days  a  temple, 
that  of  Jupiter  Latialis,  erected  in  the  time  of  Tarquinius 
Superbus,  stood  on  the  summit.  Up  to  the  last  century  much 
of  this  temple  was  well  preserved,  but  Cardinal  York  destroyed 
it  for  the  erection  of  a  convent  of  the  Passionist  Order. 

We  were  very  weary  after  our  long  ride,  and  were  nothing 
loth  to  enter  the  convent,  upon  the  invitation  of  a  monk,  who 
hospitably  placed  before  us  bread  and  wine.  We  were  ushered 
into  a  well  ordered  little  room  kept  for  the  convenience  of 
travelers,  and  partook  of  the  brown  bread  and  sour  wine 
with  the  true  relish  of  those  who  are  hungry  and  thirsty  from 
the  effects  of  severe  toil.  After  our  luncheon  the  brother  in 
attendance  kindly  pointed  out  to  us  the  views  for  which  this 
mount  is  famous.     The  most  charming  features  of  the  wide 
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spread  prospect  are  the  twin  lakes  of  Albano  and  Nemi,  which 
sparkle  like  gems  in  their  green  surroundings,  and  are  indeed 
worthy  of-  the  fame  which  poet  and  painter  have  accorded 
them.  Numerous  picturesque  villages  meet  the  eye ;  renowned 
localities  are  pointed  out — the  vine-clad  regions  of  Monte 
Giove,  and  the  supposed  sites  of  many  places  famous  in  Roman 
history;  Tusculum,  Tivoli,  Palestrina,  Ostia,  and  other  sono- 
rous names  fall  upon  the  ear,  awakening  even  in  the  most 
indifferent  a  quicker  pulsation.  One  grows  bewildered  with 
the  long  historic  list,  and  rests  with  satisfaction  on  the  musical 
sound  of  Roma,  while  the  eye  takes  in  with  a  welcoming  flashy 
the  outlines  of  that  great  city  of  history,  song,  romance,  and 
art,  aye,  even  of  Christianity  itself.  Sacred  by  so  many  asso- 
ciations, surely  the  ever  recurring  enthusiasm  awakened  by 
the  long  dreamed-of  reality  may  be  forgiven,  and  the  throb  of 
triumph  be  deemed  but  natural  every  time  that  the  eye  greets 
the  sight,  or  the  ear  listens  to  the  name  of  Rome  ! 

Descending  again  through  the  chestnut  forests,  we  came  to 
Rocca  di  Papa,  and  thence  by  a  steep,  narrow  road  to  the  Lake 
of  Albano.  The  counti^  through  which  we  passed  can  hardly 
be  exceeded  in  beauty  in  the  whole  entourage  of  Rome.  Our 
road  lay  through  Palazzuola,  by  the  southern  shore  of  the  lake, 
having  in  sight  the  picturesque  Capuchin  convent  on  its  com- 
manding elevation.  But  decidedly  the  most  interesting  feature 
of  this  portion  of  our  journey  was  the  long  galUria  of  ilex 
trees,  which  leads  to  the  gate  of  Castel  Gondolfo.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  vista  formed  by  these  trees.  The  afternoon 
was  far  spent,  and  the  slanting  rays  of  the  setting  sun  illumin- 
ated the  dusky  vault  with  more  than  cathedral  splendor. 
Unwilling  to  feel  that  we  were  so  rapidly  leaving  it  behind, 
we  turned  when  near  its  end  to  obtain  one  last  complete 
impression  of  its  beauty,  and  as  we  did  so,  down  the  long 
golden  vista  we  saw  the  figure  of  a  monk  in  russet  gown  and 
cowl.  Our  picture  was  complete,  and  with  something  of  the 
contentment  that  comes  with  the  full  satisfaction  of  one's  love 
of  beauty  we  drove  rapidly  on. 

Passing  through  Castel  GondoKo,  we  came  to  the  Emissa- 
rium,  constructed  more  than  three  hundred  years  before  Christ 
by  the  Romans,  for  the  purpose  of  lowering  the  waters  of  Lake 
23 
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Albano,  wliich  menaced  the  surrounding  country  with  an  inun- 
dation. The  Eraiseariura  is  simply  a  subterranean  canal  cut 
through  solid  rock  for  a  distance  of  more  than  fifteen  hundred 
yards,  and  is,  on  an  average,  five  feet  in  height.  To  show  us 
the  length  of  this  canal  our  guide  lighted  tapers,  and  attaching 
them  to  bits  of  wood  started  them  afloat  down  the  stream  till 
they  dwindled  to  tiny  sparks,  and  then  entirely  disappeared. 
We  now  turned  our  horses'  heads  in  the  direction  of  Albano, 
and  thence  to  Fraficati,  parsing  over  a  road  of  romantic  beauty, 
to  which  the  last  rays  of  the  declining  day  imparted  a  fresher 
lovelin^s. 

We  were  too  thoroughly  wearied  to  enjoy,  as  we  felt  we  ought, 
this  beautiful  region ;  but  from  time  to  time  pleasure  at  some 
characteristic  scene  caused  us  to  forget  our  fatigue  for  the  mo- 
ment. In  the  little  village  of  Marino,  as  we  passed  an  old 
woman  in  the  costume  of  her  district  kneeling  at  a  way-side 
shrine,  one  of  the  party  threw  her  a  small  piece  of  silver.  She 
picked  it  up  with  a  gesture  of  surprise,  and  then  lifted  her 
hands  as  if  in  gratitude  to  the  painted  image  above  her. 

Silently,  as  evening  was  closing  in,  we  rode  into  Frascati, 
weary  but  pleased  with  the  events  of  the  day.  The  railway 
train,  which  we  found,  in  waiting,  afforded  us  a  half  hour  of 
rest,  till  the  lights  of  the  city  greeted  our  eyes,  and  we  were 
soon  again  within  the  walls  of  Rome. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

CONVENT  OP  SAN  ONOFRIO — ^TASSO'S  OAK — PONS  SUBLICIUS — 
THE  PANTHEON  —  TOMB  OF  RAPHAEL  —  ASCENT  OF  THE 

DOME  OF  ST.  Peter's  —  studios  of  gibson  and  of  miss 

HOSMER — ROGER'S  "  NYDIA  " — THE  GHETTO — CHURCH  OF 
ST.  CECILIA  —  VISIT  TO  SOME  RECENTLY  EXCAVATED 
TOMBS. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  religious  edifices  of  Rome  is  the 
convent  church  of  San  Onofrio,  situated  on  the  Janiculum, 
above  the  Porta  di  San  Sjnrito.  It  is  the  burial  place  of 
Tasso,  who  died  within  its  walls  in  1595.  His  remains  have 
been  placed  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Jerome,  under  a  richly  sculp- 
tured tomb,  which  bears  a  life-size  marble  figure  of  the  poet. 
The  room  in  which  he  died  is  in  the  adjoining  convent,  and 
the  monks  keep  there  with  faithful  care  many  interesting  relics 
connected  with  his  last  days.  These  are  only  shown  to  gentle- 
men, as  women  are  rigidly  excluded  from  the  quarters  occupied 
by  the  monks. 

The  tree  known  as  Tasso's  oak  is  in  the  convent  garden.  It 
is  very  large,  bearing  the  marks  of  great  age,  and,  tradition  says, 
that  under  its  shade  the  poet  frequently  reposed ;  a  very  natural 
thing,  one  would  think,  considering  the  magnificent  view  to  be 
obtained  from  its  elevated  position.  One  of  the  monks,  noticing 
how  carefully  we  gathered  the  leaves  which  had  fallen  from  its 
branches,  gave  us  some  laurel  twigs  which  had  lain  upon  the 
coffin  when  it  was  removed  to  its  present  resting  place  the 
previous  year. 

The  convent  church  is  old  and  dark,  but  it  contains  some 
fine  pictures,  among  others  an  altar  piece,  by  Caracci.  The 
terrace  in  front  of  the  church  is,  however,  the  chief  charm  to 
the  traveler,  as  it  commands  one  of  the  finest  views  of  Rome 
and  of  the  Sabine  and  Alban  hills,  whose  snow-crowned  sum- 
mits seemed  to  take  on  varied  and  delicate  tints  as  we  looked 
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at  them  through  the  pure  atmosphere ;  and  old  Soracte  was 
covered  with  a  lilac  veil,  rendering  its  bold  outline  exquisitely 
beautiful  through  the  distance. 

During  our  drive  that  day  we  passed  the  oldest  and  most  cele- 
brated of  the  Roman  bridges — or  rather  its  ruins — the  Pons  Sith- 
lieius^  renowned  in  legend  and  history  as  the  scene  of  the  heroic 
defense  of  Iloratius  Codes  against  the  army  of  Porsena.  The 
foundations  alone  remain,  and  these  can  be  seen  only  when 
the  Tiber  is  low.  To  one  familiar  with  Macaulay's  Lay  of 
Iloratius  the  sight  of  the  niins  cannot  fail  to  be  deeply  interest- 
ing, and  yet.  the  story  of  this  brave  act  had  always  seemed  to  me 
much  more  real  when  Rome  was  a  city  of  the  imagination — 
dreamed  of  but  not  yet  seen — ^than  when  actually  standing  upon 
the  historic  spot. 

Another  of  the  monuments  of  Rome  unrivaled  for  the 
interest  awakened  by  its  antiquity  is  the  Pantheon,  but  it  is 
said  that  travelers  are  usually  disappointed  by  a  first  view  of 
this  great  building.  It  is  so  completely  surrounded  and  built 
in  by  shops  and  mean  houses,  that  the  vast  vestibule  confronts 
us  before  we  are  well  aware  of  its  pre  ence.  Pictorial  art  has 
made  us  so  familiar  with  its  external  appearance  that  almost 
the  only  feature  for  which  we  are  unprepared  is  the  singular 
effect  of  the  circular  aj>erture  in  the  roof,  through  which  the  day- 
light streams  with  something  of  the  effect  of  a  stationary  sun. 
One  has  need  to  stop  and  think  that  this  building,  so  familiar  in 
its  afijKJct,  was  constructed  by  Agrippa  twenty -seven  years  before 
the  birth  of  Christ.  It  still  preserves  its  original  form  entire, 
and  though  plundered  of  its  first  rich  decorations  and  subjected 
many  times  to  the  ravages  of  fire,  is  substantially  the  same  as 
when,  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  it  was  spoken  of  by  the  Ro- 
mans of  that  period  as  unrivaled  in  the  grace  and  perfection  of  its 
proportions.  Like  all  the  famous  edifices  which  have  remained 
to  the  present  day,  it  has  become  a  church  under  the  dominion 
of  the  papacy.  It  is  surrounded  by  altars,  and  is  resorted  to 
by  pilgrims  of  all  nations  for  prayer  and  worship. 

One  of  the  chief  objects  of  interest  within  its  walls  has 
nothing  to  do  with  antiquity,  and  one  forgets  the  ancient  his- 
tory of  the  building  when  standing  before  the  tomb  of  Raphael, 
whose  body  lies  within  the  chapel  endowed  by  him  during  his 
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life.  In  the  present  century  the  tomb  has  been  opened,  as  it 
was  doubted  by  some  whether  the  statement  that  Raphael  was 
in  truth  buried  there,  was  a  tradition  or  a  fact.  The  result  of 
the  investigation  was  such  as  to  put  at  rest  all  doubts,  and 
henceforth  pilgrims  to  the  last  resting  place  of  the  great 
painter  may  feel  that  they  are  indeed  standing  beside  his 
ashes. 

A  few  days  before  we  left  Rome  three  of  our  party  accom- 
plished the  ascent  of  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's,  an  exploit  in  the 
highest  degree  fatiguing,  but  for  which  one  is  repaid  by  the 
heightened  conception  of  the  magnitude  and  extent  of  the 
cathedral.  The  beginning  of  the  ascent  is  very  gradual,  by 
means  of  an  inclined  plane,  which  could  easily  be  traversed  on 
horseback.  At  intervals  along  the  walls,  tablets  have  been 
placed,  commemorating  the  visits  of  various  members  of  the 
reigning  families  of  Europe.  A  space  was  preparing  for  a 
tablet  to  bear  the  name  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  had  made 
the  ascent  a  few  days  before.  We  had  grown  quite  familiar 
•  with  the  features  of  the  young  prince  during  our  stay  in  Rome, 
as  he  occupied  the  upper  story  of  the  hotel  in  which  we  had 
our  own  apartments.  At  the  end  of  the  easy  inclined  plane  to 
which  I  have  alluded,  is  a  long  staircase  which  terminates  at  a 
tfroad  landing  opening  on  to  the  roof,  from  which  a  wide  and 
magnificent  view  of  the  city  and  its  surroundings  is  to  be 
obtained.  There  is  hardly  an  object  of  interest  in  or  about 
Rome,  that  is  not  visible  from  this  elevation.  The  city  with 
the  vast  reaches  of  the  Campagna  for  a  foreground — on  one  side 
the  Alban  hills  and  blue  ranges  of  the  Apennines,  on  the  other, 
the  wide  expanse  of  the  Mediterranean ;  palaces,  churches, 
villas,  gardens,  leagues  of  desolate  land  and  groups  of  pictur- 
esque villages,  the  Tiber  and  its  bridges,  all  combine  to  make 
up  a  most  magnificent  panorama. 

After  this  brief  breathing  space  comes  the  apparently  endless 
ascent  again  till  we  entered  the  first  gallery  at  the  base  of  the 
cupola.  Leaning  upon  the  protecting  railing  we  looked  below, 
and  with  the  first  glance  the  stupendous  proportions  of  the 
church  came  to  us  as  a  new  revelation.  The  priests  coming 
and  going  across  the  pavement,  and  the  kneeling  groups,  sank 
into  mere  specks  and    insect-like  insignificance;    while  the 
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mosaics  of  the  dome,  which  from  below  look  like  soft  paint- 
ings, assumed  the  utmost  exaggeration  of  coarseness  and  rough- 
ness of  appearance.  From  the  gallery  the  way  becomes  more 
steep  and  tortuous ;  another  staircase  passes  between  the  walls 
of  the  dome  and  the  top  of  the  lantern,  while  yet  another 
narrow,  steep  flight  leads  to  the  base  of  the  ball.  This  is  the 
end  of  the  journey  to  the  greater  number  of  travelers,  by  this 
time  quite  overcome  by  the  fatigue  of  the  ascent ;  but  there  are 
always  some  who  are  willing  to  climb  the  almost  upright  ladder 
that  conducts  into  the  ball  which  supports  the  cross.  The 
opening  is  just  sufficient  to  admit  one  person  at  a  time,  though 
the  ball  is  capable  of  containing  eight.  Two  of  our  party 
accomplished  the  feat  successfully,  but  the  heat  was  so  over- 
powering that  we  soon  saw  their  feet  again  pressing  the  upper 
round  of  the  ladder,  while  shortly  afterwards  their  faces  came 
in  sight  red  and  swo^en  from  the  terrible  atmosphere  of  this 
confined  region.  Below  the  ball  is  another  outer  balcony  from 
which  the  same  view  which  is  seen  from  the  lower  one  is  visible, 
wider  in  extent,  though  seeming  less  distinct  than  the  first,  but 
impressing  most  forcibly  upon  the  memory  the  relative  posi- 
tions of  all  the  interesting  spots  in  and  about  the  city.  It  was 
like  looking  upon  a  superbly  illuminated  map. 

The  descent,  when  the  object  of  our  journey  had  beeft 
accomplished,  was  in  the  highest  degree  fatiguing.  Again  and 
again  we  stopped  to  rest,  our  trembling  limbs  almost  refusing 
to  sustain  us.  A  seat  on  the  lower  gallery,  with  the  cool  breeze 
fanning  our  heated  faces  and  the  magnificent  view  resting 
our  eyes,  refreshed  us,  after  a  short  interval,  sufficiently  to 
enable  us  to  continue.  Again  we  leaned  over  the  railing  look- 
ing at  the  crowds,  so  insignificant  through  the  distance.  The 
drowsy  murmur  of  their  voices  came  to  our  ears  like  an  echo 
from  some  remote  world.  Once  more  we  experienced  the 
overpowering  sense  of  magnitude,  and  then  slowly  and  wearily 
wound  our  way  downward,  regaining  the  earth  overcome  with 
fatigue,  but  with  a  new  idea  of  the  wonderful  proportions  of 
"  the  world's  cathedral." 

The  studios  of  Rome  are  very  attractive  to  the  traveler,  who, 
wearying  often  of  the  brokon,  discolored  works  of  the  past, 
turns  with  pleasure  to  the  fresh  eflForts  of  modem  artists.     Of 
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these  studios,  that  of  Mr.  Gibson  was  at  the  time  of  our  visit 
the  most  famous ;  we  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  him  in  the 
midst  of  his  own  work,  and  of  receiving  from  him  a  very  cor- 
dial greeting.  Prominent  among  the  finished  statues  was  a 
fine  Pandora,  and  the  famous  colored  Venus,  at  one  time  the 
object  of  so  much  controversy.  There  is  something  false  and 
meretricious  in  this  coloring  of  pure  marble,  which  almost 
shocks  one  at  a  first  glance,  as  if  purity  had  in  some  way  suf- 
fered an  eclipse.  The  Venus  was,  however,  a  wonderfully 
beautiful  object.  The  rounded  limbs  were  overlaid  with  a 
delicate  flesh  tint.  The  eyes  were  blue,  and  the  hair  of  a 
golden  hue.  If  the  ancients  ever  resorted  to  this  art  of  color- 
ing marble  it  must  have  been  in  the  days  when  art  was  in  its 
decline;  one  could  very  well  fancy  that  such  statues  might 
have  been  placed  in  the  palaces  of  the  corrupt  emperors  and 
statesmen  of  Rome's  most  degenerate  age. 

In  Gibson's  studio  were  several  of  Miss  Ilosmer's  works — 
"  Beatrice  Cenci,"  a  fine  head  of  Medusa,  and  a  delicate  little 
model  called  "  Will  o'  the  Wisp,"  a  mischievous  sprite  astride 
of  an  owl  with  his  torch  by  his  side — a  very  splendid  work. 

The  studio  of  Miss  Hosmer  was  in  the  same  building  as  that 
of  Gibson,  and  we  were  very  courteously  received  by  her  on 
sending  up  our  cards.  As  we  entered  we  saw  a  small,  deli- 
cately formed  woman,  ahnost  childlike  in  appearance,  with  a 
bright,  sparkling  face,  and  short,  crisp  black  hair  covered  with 
a  small  velvet  cap,  which,  combined  with  her  closely  fitting 
velvet  jacket,  gave  her  almost  the  appearance  of  a  young  page. 
She  was  mounted  on  steps  busily  modeling  a  statue  of  Zenobia. 
The  contrast  between  her  petite  figure  and  her  colossal  work 
was,  to  say  the  least,  striking.  She  smilingly  said,  as  we  left 
her,  that  if  we  would  come  to  see  her  again  in  twenty  years  she 
would  have  something  more  to  show  us. 

One  of  the  sweetest  of  the  modem  statues  we  saw  in  Rome 
was  Roger's  "  Nydia."  It  represents  her  as  at  the  moment  of 
escape  from  the  doomed  city  of  Pompeii.  The  rush  of  hot  air 
blows  her  dress  backward,  and  at  her  side  is  the  shattered  cap- 
ital of  a  column.  She  is  leaning  forward,  one  hand  raised  to 
her  ear  as  if  listening  for  some  sound  to  guide  her  to  the  lost 
Glaucus.    The  expression  of  her  face  is  full  of  eager  intensity, 
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and  in  looking  upon  it  the  story  of  her  escape,  her  successful 
search  for  Glaucus  and  lone,  and  her  sad  plunge  into  that 
beautiful  sea,  all  came  back  again,  and  we  seemed  to  hear  the 
words  she  uttered,  "  Rest,  rest,  rest,  there  is  no  other  Elysium 
for  a  heart  like  mine !"  It  is  quite  refreshing  to  see  a  sculptor 
thus  breaking  away  from  the  bondage  to  the  antique,  under 
which  most  of  our  modem  artists  seem  to  exist,  and  making 
himself  famous  through  a  modem  idea  and  story. 

Not  far  from  the  crowded,  tilthy  locality  kno^ra  as  the 
Ghetto,  or  the  Jews'  quarter,  is  the  church  of  Santa  Cecilia^ 
said  to  have  been  built  upon  the  site  of  the  house  which  she 
formerly  occupied.  To  find  it  we  were  obliged  to  traverse 
narrow  streets  literally  swarming  with  human  life.  From 
every  window  old  clothes  and  rags  protruded ;  women  sat  in 
dusky  doorways  mending  or  making  garments;  dark  Israel- 
itish  faces  looked  askance  at  us  as  we  drove  by,  and  tiny  chil- 
dren clogged  the  road  before  the  horses'  hoofs.  This  is  the 
famous  quarter  of  the  city  to  which  in  former  days  this  strange 
people  were  confined,  and  though  the  severity  of  the  rales 
conceming  them  has  been  in  some  measure  relaxed,  they  still 
cling  pertinaciously  to  their  old  haunts,  preserving  intact  the 
purity  of  their  race,  and  boasting,  amid  their  degradation,  of 
their  descent  from  the  captive  Jews — ^the  last  defenders  of 
Jerusalem — brought  to  Rome  in  the  train  of  the  victorious 
Titus. 

Under  the  high  altar  of  the  church  of  Sa7it(t  Cecilia  the 
bones  of  the  martyr  rest,  having  been  brought  hither  from  the 
catacombs  of  San  Calisto,  Before  the  altar  is  the  statue  which 
we  had  traversed  the  Ghetto  to  see.  It  is  said  to  lie  in  the 
same  position  as  the  body  when  it  was  found  in  the  catacombs. 
Robed  in  grave  clothes,  the  drapery  of  which  is  finely  arranged, 
it  is  remarkably  natural  and  delicate,  bearing  a  much  stronger 
resemblance  to  sleep  than  to  death.  The  head  is  turned  on  one 
side,  the  sword  cut  on  the  neck  being  concealed  by  a  band  of 
gold.  The  statue  was  executed  in  the  seventeenth  century  by 
Stefano  Mademo,  and  tradition  says  that  it  was  his  only  work ; 
while  modem  judgment  allows  to  it  a  prominent  place  among 
the  masterpieces  of  that  period. 

On  the  afternoon  preceding  the  opening  of  the  Carnival  we 
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left  the  city  by  the  P(»*ta  San  Giovanni  and  entered  upon  the 
Campagna.  The  air  was  soft  and  delicious,  the  deep  blue  of 
the  sky  without  a  single  cloud,  and  away  across  the  billowy 
expanse  the  light,  graceful  arches  of  the  aqueducts  stretched 
seemingly  to  the  snow-crowned  Alban  hills.  It  was  an  after- 
noon to  make  real  to  us  all  our  dreams  of  what  Italy  could  be. 
Crossing  the  Via  Latina  we  soon  came  to  the  "  farm  of  the 
Arco  Travestino^'^  upon  which  were  the  newly  discovered 
tombs  we  had  come  to  see.  They  had  been  opened  but  a  few 
months  and  were  considered  most  interesting  monuments  of 
the  age  of  the  Antonines.  Descending  a  double  flight  of  steps 
we  entered  a  vaulted  chamber  containing  some  mutilated  mar- 
ble sarcophagi  encrusted  with  delicate  bas-reliefs.  The  roof  of 
the  chamber  was  covered  with  medalions  of  stucco,  as  finely 
done  as  the  work  on  cameos ;  the  subjects  were  nymphs  riding 
on  sea-monsters,  nereids,  etc.  The  side  wall  and  floor  were 
originally  of  marble,  of  which  but  little  remains.  These 
sepulchral  chambers  are  below  the  level  of  the  Via  Latina^ 
and  opposite  them,  across  the  road,  is  what  is  called  the 
"Painted  Tomb."  The  roof  of  this  is  covered  with  small 
paintings  of  birds,  animals,  and  minute  landscapes,  and  although 
they  are  supposed  to  have  been  in  existence  seventeen  centuries, 
the  coloring  is  in  many  instances  as  fresh  and  bright  as  if  laid 
on  a  year  ago.  Within  this  tomb  are  several  sarcophagi 
encrusted  with  mythological  bas-reliefs.  But  strangest  of  all  is 
the  fact  that  these  still  contain  human  bones,  the  sight  of 
which  actually  overpowers  one  with  thoughts  and  conjectures 
that  find  no  resting  place. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

THE  CARNIVAL — SCENES  AND  INCIDENTS — VARIED  COSTUMES 
— THE  HORSE  RACE — THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES— THE  MOCCOLI 
— MASKED  BALL  AT  THE  OPERA  HOUSE  —  CLOSING  SCENES 
— ASH  WEDNESDAY — CEREMONIES  AT  THE  SISTINE  CHAPEL 
— MICHAEL  ANGELO'S  FRESCOES  —  PARTING  VISIT  TO  THE 
FOUNTAIN   OF  TREVI. 

Some  of  .the  brightest  recollections  of  our  stay  in  Rome  are 
connected  with  the  Carnival  week,  said  to  have  been,  from  a 
variety  of  circumstances,  unusually  gay  and  brilliant  this  year. 
The  Carnival  is  celebrated  during  the  ten  days  immediately 
preceding  Ash  Wednesday,  always  excepting  Friday  and  Sun- 
day, when  the  gaieties  are  temporarily  suspended. 

The  opening  of  the  festivities. is  announced  by  the  booming 
of  the  great  bell  of  the  Capitol,  which,  excepting  on  this  occa- 
sion, is  only  rung  to  announce  the  death  of  the  pontiff.  The 
Carnival  of  this  year  commenced  on  Saturday,  the  26th  of 
February.  At  an  early  hour  all  the  streets  of  the  city  were 
alive  with  peasants  from  the  neighboring  villages,  foreigners, 
and  the  residents  of  Rome.  Various  soimds  of  life  and  mirth 
reached  us  at  our  hotel  at  the  foot  of  Monte  Pincio^  and 
excited  our  curiosity  to  see  the  preparations  for  this  world- 
renowned  festival.  Entering  the  long,  narrow  Corso  a  scene 
of  unusual  brilliancy  greeted  our  eyes.  Every  balcony  and 
projecting  window  was  hung  with  scarlet  draperies,  sometimes 
fringed  with  gold,  or  fantastically  decorated  with  white  and 
rose  (iolor,  while  from  some  flaunted  pieces  of  ancient  tapestry, 
gaudy  carpets,  and  streamers  of  brilliant  dyes.  All  the  shops 
glowed  with  bouquets  and  flowers  beautifully  arranged,  brightly 
tinted  bonbons^  and  enormous  baskets  of  confetti^  the  smaller 
ammunition  of  the  Carnival.  This  indispensable  adjunct  of 
these  gala  days  is  made  of  flour  and  plaster  of  Paris,  and  tinted 
with  a  variety  of  colors. 
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We  had  been  fortunate  in  securing  a  balcony  in  a  central 
position  on  the  Corso,  and  two  o'clock  found  us  installed  there, 
provided  with  dominos  made  of  white  muslin  bordered  with 
scarlet  to  protect  our  dresses  from  the  destructive  confetti 
dust,  and  for  the  safety  of  our  eyes  small  wire  masks  painted 
blue  or  flesh  color,  rounded  to  the  shape  of  the  face  and 
furnished  with  a  handle,  to  be  used  as  occasion  might  require. 

The  first  glimpse  of  the  long,  decorated  avenue  was  quite 
bewildering.  Every  window  and  balcony  was  crowded ;  flowers 
seemed  to  have  fallen  in  showers,  and  the  spirit  of  gaiety  to 
have  lighted  up  every  countenance  with  a  smile.  Voices  giving 
utterance  to  the  feeling  of  the  moment  caused  a  confused 
babel  of  sound,  high  among  which  our  o^^ti  English  tongue 
made  itself  distinctly  heard.  At  intervals,  a  bouquet  would 
alight  in  some  neighboring  balcony,  or  a  mischievous  shower 
of  confetti  whiten  some  melancholy  looking  black  coat,  but  the 
activity  of  the  markers  was  kept  in  check  until  after  the  pas- 
sage of  a  company  of  soldiers,  whose  duty  it  is  to  take  up  their 
stations  at  various  points  along  the  Corso  to  preserve  order, 
or  render  assistance  in  case  of  accident.  A  sound  of  bugles 
announced  their  approach,  and  with  the  sunlight  flashing  on 
their  helmets,  and  with  neighing  and  prancing  of  horses,  they 
entered  at  the  Piazza  del  Pojpolo  and  stationed  themselves  at 
their  appointed  posts.  A  moment  of  tranquillity  followed, 
giving  way  to  the  wildest  gaiety.  Shouts  of  joy  rent  the  sunny 
air,  cries  of  welcome  and  bursts  of  laughter.  Every  balcony 
sent  forth  showers  of  tiny  bouquets  and  clouds  of  confetti. 
Sometimes  the  former  were  composed  of  rare  flowers  and  were 
of  a  most  unpleasant  size,  especially  when  the  recipient  of  such 
a  compliment  received  it  on  the  side  of  the  head  or  full  in  the 
face.  The  larger  missiles  were  for  the  most  part  directed  at  the 
carriages  which  now  began  to  throng  into  the  Corso,  filling  it 
with  two  compact  lines  moving  in  opposite  directions.  These 
carriages  frequently  presented  a  most  curious  and  often  beau- 
tiful appearance.  One  represented  a  garden  scene — a  mass  of 
green  boughs  and  plants,  while  each  of  its  occupants  was 
dressed  to  represent  a  particular  flower.  Another  was  a  Turkish 
araha — ^the  gentlemen  in  turbans  and  Turkish  attire,  the  ladies 
in  yashmak  and  feredje.   In  the  center  of  the  a/raba  was  fastened 
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a  palm  tree,  under  the  branches  of  which  the  occupants  sat  a 
la  Turque,  Mingling  with  the  carriages  was  a  motley  and 
brilliant  throng  on  foot,  in  which  we  noticed  many  beautiful 
peasant  women  from  the  Oampagna  in  their  picturesque  cos- 
tumes, gay  with  scarlet  and  other  gaudy  colors,  their  ears 
ornamented  with  curious  long  earrings,  while  the  sun  flashed 
on  chains  of  massive  gold,  or  silver,  or  coral  depending  from 
their  necks,  and  often  the  graceful  Roman  headdress  completed 
the  attire.  Quite  as  frequently,  however,  the  head  had  no 
other  covering  than  the  thick  lustrous  braids  of  black  hair  kept 
in  place  by  gold  and  silver  pins.  The  peculiar  dress  of  almost 
every  known  nation  was  represented  in  the  crowd,  and  sometimes 
fancy  seemed  to  have  run  riot  and  produced  the  most  curious 
and  unheard-of  combinations.  Some  had  added  astonishingly  to 
their  natural  height  and  walked  by  the  side  of  the  most  dimin- 
utive dwarfs;  others  caricatured  the  prevailing  eccentricities 
of  dress,  and  paraded  in  crinoline  of  the  widest  possible  extent. 
At  times,  like  a  shadow,  an  Englishman  in  a  black  coat  would 
strive  to  force  his  way  through  the  confusion.  But  most 
unfortunate  was  such  an  attempt !  He  would  instantly  become 
a  mark  for  a  dozen  balconies,  and  his  coat  and  stiff  hat  soon 
be  reduced  by  a  rain  of  pitiless  confetti  to  a  state  of  battered 
whiteness.  Streams  of  these  stinging  pellets  directed  through 
tin  horns  with  marvelous  precision  would  play  about  him  in 
all  directions,  till  with  blinded  eyes  and  smarting  face  he 
would  thankfully  seek  the  shelter  of  some  friendly  doorway. 

The  conduct  of  the  maskers  in  the  street  was  one  very  amus- 
ing feature  of  the  scene.  As  the  carriages  were  brought  to  a 
stand-still  in  the  throng  they  would  approach,  and  with  bows 
and  much  exaggerated  grace  of  manner  lay  a  beautiful  horibon 
or  bouquet  upon  the  lap  of  some  fair  occupant.  No  less  amus- 
ing was  it  to  watch  the  crowd  of  boys,  who,  waiting  their 
opportunity  unnoticed,  would  snatch  the  bouquet  or  other 
offering  from  the  hand  of  its  lawful  owner  and  rush  away 
under  carriages  and  horses'  feet,  often  pursued  by  the  angry 
loser,  who,  however,  was  rarely  fortunate  enough  to  regain 
possession  of  his  lost  treasure.  What  is  thus  secured  is  of 
course  sold  again,  and  these  petty  thefts  form  a  not  inconsider- 
able source  of  profit  to  the  thieves,  as  many  of  the  ionhons  are. 
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in  their  way,  works  of  art.  Some  of  them  are  characteristic  of 
Rome,  being  fashioned  into  pretty  imitations  of  priestly  articles 
of  costume — papal  tiaras  made  of  white  satin  and  gold  cord, 
formed  into  boxes  for  sugar  plums ;  little  scarlet  silk  hats,  gold 
trimmed,  in  form  and  color  such  as  is  worn  by  the  Pope  in  his 
drives  about  the  city ;  scarlet  shoes  like  those  used  by  the  Car- 
dinals, and  a  variety  of  other  quaint  and  curious  devices. 

In  such  scenes  of  mirth  the  Carnival  days  wear  on  till  sunset 
is  close  at  hand ;  then  the  carriages  lose  their  occupants  and  the 
crowded  balconies  overflow  with  eager  human  beings.  The 
maskers  in  the  streets  and  peasants  push  into  alleys  and  door- 
ways, and  stretch  their  necks  in  the  direction  of  the  Piazza  del 
Popolo  to  catch  the  first  glimpse  of  the  horses,  whose  mad  race 
down  the  Corso  closes  each  day's  festivities.  The  booming  of 
cannon  announces  the  preparations  for  the  start,  and  is  also  the 
first  note  of  warning  for  the  clearing  of  the  course.  Then  a 
troop  of  cavalry  splendidly  mounted  dashes  furiously  down  the 
street,  quickly  returning,  and  all  make  way  for  them ;  but  in  a 
moment  the  crowd  closes  in  again  seemingly  as  dense  as  ever. 
Gradually  a  prolonged  shout  is  heard,  growing  louder  as  the 
crowd  opens  and  the  riderless  horses,  covered  with  ribbons 
and  clanging  bits  of  metal,  rush  on,  growing  more  and  more 
excited  in  their  wild  progress,  and  threatening  to  overturn 
every  obstacle  in  their  way.  A  momentary  hush — the  ring  of 
fast-fiying  hoofs — an  instant  of  terror  lest  some  one  should  be 
stricken  down  by  the  maddened  animals,  and  once  more  the 
crowd  closes  in ;  a  moment  later  the  shout  dies  away  down  the 
Corso  as  the  progress  of  the  horses  is  stopped  by  a  barricade  at 
the  Piazza  Veriezid,  Then  the  throng  disperses  and  the  day's 
frolic  is  at  an  end. 

I  confess  that  the  race,  though  exciting,  was  to  me  the  least 
agreeable  feature  of  the  Carnival,  during  which  the  total 
absence  of  oflfensive  sights  and  intoxication  was  most  remark- 
able. It  is  the  last  relic  of  a  barbarous  age,  which  formerly 
jeered  at  fiying  Jews  instead  of  horses.  This  persecuted  race 
was  forced  to  furnish  a  certain  number  of  people  to  run  through 
the  Corso  at  the  close  of  each  day's  sport,  and  even  the  Popes 
assisted  at  these  shameful  exhibitions,  amusing  themselves  with 
the  sight  of  human  beings  jeered  at  and  buffeted  by  athoughtless  ' 
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throng.  Things  have  certainly  changed  for  the  better,  but  the 
spectacle  of  horses  maddened  by  sharp  goads  which  torture 
them  the  more  they  seek  to  escape,  is  certainly  a  relic  of  a 
custom  at  the  recollection  of  which  humanity  should  blush. 

One  of  the  noticeable  features  of  this  year's  Carnival  was 
the  presence  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  his  participation  in 
the  sports  of  the  people.  Every  d^  his  carriage  was  in  the 
Corso,  the  front  seat  heaped  with  bouquets  and  confetti^  which 
he  was  quite  skillful  in  throwing.  Once  he  was  forced  to  stop 
in  front  of  a  balcony  filled  with  Americans,  between  whom 
and  the  Prince's  party  quite  a  contest  ensued,  in  which  the 
occupants  of  the  balcony  evidently  came  off  victorious.  One 
of  them  remarked  laughingly  to  the  others,  that  the  Prince 
might  consider  himself  fortunate  if  no  fiercer  battle  should 
ever  occur  between  himself  and  the  Yankees  than  this  in  which 
only  sugar  plums  were  used  as  weapons. 

I  was  not  a  little  amused  one  day  at  another  scene  enacted 
beneath  our  balcony.  Again  the  Prince's  carriage  was  stopped 
and  a  little  street  boy  came  up  and  asked  for  flowers.  The 
Prince  gave  him  a  small  bouquet,  which  the  boy  rudely  threw 
back  into  the  carriage.  At  this  the  Prince's  face  became  crim- 
son, and  catching  up  both  hands  full  of  confetti,,  he  threw  such 
a  shower  into  the  boy's  face  that  the  little  rascal  was  forced 
ignominiously  to  retreat.  There  are  no  distinctions  of  rank 
during  this  season  of  indulgence.  Noble  and  peasant,  prince 
and  beggar,  jostle  each  other  and  are  jostled  in  turn  by  all  who 
enter  into  its  sports  and  merry  contests. 

The  last  day  of  the  Carnival  is  the  wildest  of  all ;  mirth 
reaches  its  climax  and  is  greedy  of  the  remaining  minutes. 
Yet  a  few  hours,  and  all  these  gay  and  harlequin  dresses  must 
be  changed  for  penitential  robes,  and  these  shouts  of  laughter 
for  the  low  uttered  prayer  and  confession.  The  whole  city 
seems  in  an  uproar ;  where  flowers  and  honhons  fell  before  in 
showers,  they  come  now  in  a  perfect  deluge.  But  the  great 
event  of  the  closing  hours  is  by  far  the  most  beautiful  incident 
of  \\i^fete.  After  the  race,  the  moccoli  takes  place,  and  it  is 
in  truth  a  fairy-like  scene.  As  twilight  comes  on  a  thousand 
tiny  tapers  appear  as  if  by  magic  from  every  window  and  bal- 
cony, and  dance  with  fitful  gleams,  like  fire-flies,  up  and  down 
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the  crowded  thoroughfares.  It  is  an  illamination  in  fantastic 
motion,  waving,  reeling,  dancing,  rising,  and  falling,  following 
the  caprices  of  the  thousands  who  bear  their  torches  aloft. 
The  street  lamps  are  sheaves  of  light,  or  glowing  bee-hives ; 
balloons  suspended  from  sticks  and  containing  lights  travel  in 
every  direction.  It  is  as  if  all  the  stars  of  heaven,  in  carnival 
fashion,  were  raining  their  brilliancy  in  sparks  of  colored  light 
upon  the  earth.  The*  singular  figures  upon  which  this  weird 
light  falls  are  strange  beyond  description.  They  assume  new 
eccentricities  of  attitude  and  costume  beneath  the  waving  can- 
dles, and  remind  one  of  quaint  legends  and  stories  familiar  to 
childhood .  I  had  never  seen  a  coup  d^odl  so  strikingly  fantastical, 
and  in  my  admiration  of  it  quite  forgot  my  extinguished  taper. 
Adding  to  the  wildness  of  the  scene  was  the  incessant  sound 
of  voices  uttering  in  varying  cadences  the  words,  ^^  Sema 
moccolo^  Senza  moccolo^'^  for  the  employment  of  the  hour  is 
by  no  means  a  peaceful  one.  Every  one  is  in  a  state  either  of 
attack  or  defense,  each  endeavoring  to  extinguish  the  other's 
light,  which,  when  effected,  calls  forth  the  prevailing  cry.  To 
accomplish  this  every  device  is  resorted  to ;  extinguishers 
are  carefully  lowered  into  the  street ;  wet  rags  are  liable 
to  touch  one's  cheek  unpleasantly ;  and  mirth*  is  never  more 
triumphant  than  when  the  end  has  been  achieved.  By  half 
past  seven  the  scene  begins  to  lose  some  of  its  brilliancy. 
Light  after  light  disappears  into  darkness;  voices  die  away 
in  the  distance ;  carriages  turn  off  from  the  Corso,  and  all  the 
world  goes  home  to  dress  for  the  masked  ball  at  the  opera 
house,  with  which  the  Carnival  closes. 

Like  all  the  rest  we  entered  our  carriage  and  were  whirled 
away  through  dark  streets,  down  whose  vista  the  stars  shone 
without  rivals,  and  reaching  our  hotel  hastily  substituted  black 
dominos  for  our  white  ones  and  drove  to  the  opera  house, 
where  we  had  a  box  secured  from  which  to  see  the  costumes  of 
the  throng.  The  stage  and  parquet  had  been  floored  over 
and  were  covered  with  a  vast  crowd  in  elegant  costumes  and 
masked  faces.  The  mask  affected  me  singularly,  seeming  to 
remove  the  wearer  into  another  region  lying  beyond  the  real. 
In  and  out  among  the  throng  mysterious  bl^ck  dominos  glided 
like  shadows ;  sweet  music  filled  the  air ;  and  yet  something  of 
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the  solemnity  of  the  coming  Lenten  season  seemed  to  have 
lightly  touched  the  assembly,  taking  from  it  the  careless  abandon 
of  mirthf  ulness  which  had  been  so  charming  during  the  preceding 
festivities.  Toward  midnight  a  body  of  soldiers  marched  slowly 
into  the  house,  taking  up  their  station  on  the  stage.  Then  as 
midnight  drew  nearer  they  advanced  with  arms  presented,  and 
slowly  drove  the  crowd  out  of  the  building.  Just  as  the  hour 
struck,  I  watched  those  nearest  me  turn  from  some  laughing 
i^mark  to  make  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  mutter  a  prayer; 
and  so  the  Carnival  was  at  an  end.  The  days  of  revelry  were 
over — the  lights  extinguished — the  theater  in  darkness — and 
Rome  knelt  once  more  in  the  dust  and  ashes  of  penitence  and 
hurailation. 

The  day  following  was  Ash  Wednesday,  and,  in  common 
with  other  foreign  visitors,  we  drove  to  the  Sistine  Chapel  to 
witness  High  Mass,  and  the  sprinkling  of  ashes  on  the  heads  of 
the  great  dignitaries  and  officials  in  Rome,  in  both  of  which 
ceremonies  the  Pope  takes  a  prominent  part.  Conspicuous 
among  those  who,  in  sad  colored  robes,  knelt  to  receive  this 
symbol  of  inward  humility,  was  Christina,  ex-(pieen  of  Spain, 
whose  acknowledged  course  of  life  seemed  strangely  at  variance 
with  this  act  of  penitence.  The  ceremonies  resembled  so  closely 
most  of  those  which  I  had  already  witnessed  that  I  soon  ceased 
to  look  or  to  listen,  and  gave  my  attention  wholly  to  the  famous 
frescoes  which  adorn  the  walls  and  ceiling  of  this  chapel.  I 
confess  to  seeing  no  beauty  or  any  other  attractive  element, 
except  that  of  power,  in  Michael  Angelo's  "  Last  Judgment." 
The  whole  conception  and  treatment  of  the  subject  impressed 
me  as  revolting.  Huge  colossal  figures,  masses  of  giant  limbs, 
contorted  and  expressive  of  agony,  left  upon  my  mind  little 
else  beside  an  impression  of  horror.  The  figure  of  Christ  even, 
partbok  of  the  prevailing  characteristic  of  the  fresco,  and  was 
totally  opposed  to  all  my  preconceived  ideas  of  that  Divine 
Image.  It  is  true  that  in  this  most  famous  of  Michael  An- 
gelo's works  he  has  aimed  to  depict  Christ  the  Judge,  and  in 
looking  at  the  principal  figure  this  should  not  be  forgotten. 
But  here,  as  elsewhere,  I  remarked  the  predominance  of  the 
heathen  element,  which  to  me  seems  the  leading  one  in  the 
great  artist's  genius,  as  developed  both  in  his  paintings  and 
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statues.  It  is  Jove,  majestic  in  wrath  and  hurling  his  thunder- 
bolts, not  the  Christ,  who  though  the  Judge,  is  still  the  Saviour 
of  man.  The  frescoes  on  \he  ceiling  of  the  chapel  $re  more 
pleasing  to  the  eye,  and  are  among  the  greatest  achievements 
of  the  artist.  The  figure  of  Eve  in  the  "  Expulsion  from  Para- 
dise "  IS  the  perfection  of  grand  beauty,  and  as  I  look  back 
upon  the  crowded  splendor  of  this  chapel,  foremost  and  most 
pleasing  stands  the  figure  of  our  first  mother,  which  Michael 
Angelo  must  surely  have  seen  in  a  vision. 

As  we  left  the  chapel  I  could  not  but  remark  the  change 
since  the  previous  day.  No  more  harlequin  dresses  in  the 
streets,  no  more  sounds  of  revelry.  Quiet  and  gloom  had 
settled  over  the  city,  and  even  the  sky  had  assumed  the  peni- 
tential color.  The  Carnival  days  had  been  full  of  sunshine, 
but  on  this  first  day  of  Lent  a  bleak,  cold  wind  prevailed  and 
helped  to  add  to  the  impression  of  sadness  which  all  seemed  to 
feel.  The  festival  days  were  indeed  over ;  we  had  celebrated 
our  Carnival  and  we  might  never  see  another.  Our  ten  days 
of  gaiety  were  also  passed;  and  of  all  the  light,  flowers,  mirth, 
and  color  we  had  now  but  the  remembrance. 

On  the  evening  of  the  28th  of  March  we  visited  the  fountain 
of  Trevi  to  drink  to  our  happy  return  to  Rome.  Silently  and 
sadly  we  trod  the  quiet  streets  and  knelt  upon  the  fountain's 
brim  to  taste  its  magic  waters.  The  stars  looked  down  upon 
us  and  twinkled  in  the  silent  mirror  of  the  basin.  There  were 
but  two  of  us,  and  we  looked  at  each  other  saying  "  shall  we 
ever  return  ?" 

And  so  ended  those  Roman  days — sacred  then  through  a 
thousand  associations  —  hallowed  now,  and  thought  of  often 
with  tears — ^for  blended  with  them  are  memories  of  one  who 
has  passed  from  us  into  a  blessed  immortality. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

DEPARTURE  FROM  ROME — CIVITA  CASTELLANA — THE  BRIGAND 
GASPARONI  —  WAYSIDE  SCENES  —  NARNI  —  RUINS  OF  THE 
BRIDGE  OVER  THE  NAR  —  TERNI  —  VISIT  TO  THE  FALLS — 
VALLEY  OF  CLITUMNUS  —  ASSISI  —  PERUGIA — FRESCOES  OF 
PERUGINO  AND  RAPHAEL — LAKE  THRASIMENE — CORTONA — 
AREZZO — ARRIVAL   AT   FLORENCE. 

At  seven  o'clock  tlie  following  morning  we  left  Rome.  The 
day  was  clear  and  bright,  and  the  exhilaration  of  an  early  start 
in  the  pure,  fresh  air  caused  us  almost  to  forget  for  the  moment 
how  much  we  were  leaving.  Our  road  lay  for  some  time  by 
the  side  of  the  turbid  Tiber,  and  then  across  the  Campagna. 
We  looked  regretfully  at  the  billowy  expanse  of  its  wide  extent 
and  its  familiar  landmarks — the  broken  line  of  aqueducts,  the 
herds  of  white  cattle,  so  well  cared  for  and  so  gaudily  decked  with 
scarlet  tassels,  the  shepherd  leaning  on  his  crook,  the  peasants 
going  toward  the  city  we  had  left,  the  hundred  well-known 
sights  to  which  we  were  bidding  farewell.  Through  the  clear, 
transparent  atmosphere  the  most  distant  objects  were  brought 
near,  and  the  great  city,  till  it  faded  from  our  eyes,  seemed 
within  a  half  hour's  walk.  And  so  for  the  last  time  we  saw 
St.  Peter's  mighty  dome,  and  Rome  was  for  us  too  a  city  of 
the  past. 

Our  first  stopping  place  was  Rignano,  famous,  or  rather 
infamous,  as  the  birthplace  of  Caesar  Borgia.  At  about  four 
in  the  afternoon  we  arrived  at  Civita  •Castellana,  one  of  the 
twelve  cities  of  the  great  Etruscan  league.  Here  is  a  famous 
prison  crowning  a  height,  and  in  one  of  the  rooms  we  saw  a 
notorious  bandit,  Gasparoni,  said  to  be  a  nephew  of  Cardinal 
Antonelli.  He  was  a  venerable  looking  man  with  a  long  beard, 
which  had  grown  gray  during  his  imprisonment  of  twenty-five 
years.  Though  frequently  offered  his  release,  he  always  refused 
it  unless  he  could  be  allowed  to  take  all  his  companions  with 
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him.  Gasparoni  was  famous  for  liis  daring  exploits  and  also 
for  his  courtesy  to  women,  and  it  is  said  that  at  the  time  of  his 
arrest  English  ladies  who  had  been  robbed  by  him  came  for- 
ward to  plead  for  his  release. 

The  view  from  the  top  of  the  castle  is  far-reaching  and 
interesting.  The  town  lay  mapped  out  before  us,  and  in  the 
distance  the  range  of  the  snow-covered  Apennines  was  to  be 
seen.  The  guide  pointed  out  to  us  the  Ciminian  hills,  recall- 
ing to  our  minds  one  of  Macaulay's  stirring  Lays.  Descending, 
we  walked  down  to  a  stone  bridge  which  spans  a  wild  ravine 
through  which  a  stream  forces  its  way.  'It  is  called  the  Ponte 
dd  Terreno^  and  dates  from  the  Etruscan  period,  as  its  stone- 
work indicates,  though  owing  its  preservati<5n  to  medieeval 
times. 

Opposite  to  the  inn  called  II  Moro^  where  we  were  staying, 
there  was  an  antique  fountain,  and  we  stood  at  our  windows 
in  the  waning  light  watching  the  peasant  women  filling  their 
jars.  They  stood  in  picturesque  groups  about  the  fountain,  in 
their  bright  dresses,  talking  and  laughing  with  plentiful  gestic- 
ulations, then  stooping,  filled  their  antique  copper  jars,  bal- 
ancing them  on  their  heads  as  lightly  as  if  they  had  been 
feathers.  There  is  something  extremely  poetic  about  this  sun- 
set visit  to  the  fountain ;  it  seems  to  be  the  village  meeting- 
place  for  gossip,  for  rest,  and  momentary  relaxation.  Near  the 
basin  a*  peddler  had  deposited  a  basket  of  highly  colored  hand- 
kerchiefs for  sale,  and  it  was  quite  like  a  picture  as  the 
women  stopped  and  in  various  graceful  attitudes  handled  and 
looked  wistfully  at  the  tempting  display.  Black-eyed  boys  led 
tired  donkeys  and  horses  up  to  drink,  peasants  trudged  wearily 
homeward,  a  distant  bell  sounded  with  sweet  vibrations  over 
the  town,  and  evening  threw  its  restful  shadow  over  all. 

March  29th. — ^We  left  Civita  Castellana  soon  after  sunrise. 
At  first  the. morning  was  foggy  and  chilly,  but  before  we  had 
fairly  left  the  town  the  sun  dispersed  the  clouds  and  disclosed 
the  mountains  and  fields  bathed  in  the  early  light.  The  way- 
sides were  bright  with  flowers ;  violets,  honeysuckles,  the 
laurestinus,  and  the  thorn  were  in  full  bloom  and  fragrance. 
As  we  drove  through  the  little  town  of  Maligno  we  caught 
sight  of  a  mediflBval  castle  in  ruins,  and  after  traversing  the 
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village  of  Borghetto,  crossed  the  Tiber  by  a  fine  bridge  called 
the  Ponte  Felice^  built  by  Augustus.  It  was  the  connecting 
link  between  ancient  Umbria  and  Etruria. 

Toward  noon  we  arrived  at  Nami,  an  ancient  Uinbrian  city, 
situated  on  a  high  hill  looking  out  over  the  valley  of  the  Nar 
and  a  reach  of  country  stretching  away  to  the  Apennines.  Its 
old  convent  towers  and  castle  give  it  a  very  picturesque 
appearance,  but  like  most  small  Italian  towns  it  is  badly  built 
and  very  dirty.  Thfe  chief  object  of  interest  is  the  ruined 
bridge  spanning  the  Nar,  one  of  the  great  relics  of  Imperial 
times,  built  by  Augustus,  and  forming  the  means  of  transit 
between  the  high  hills  and  the  Flaminian  Way.  It  is  now  a 
huge  ruin,  for  of  its  three  arches  constructed  of  blocks  of  stone 
and  more  than  sixty  feet  in  height,  but  one  remains.  The 
scenery  up  and  down  the  river  is  exceedingly  beautiful — ^the 
ruined  bridge,  the  rushing  turbid  stream,  and  the  hills  crowned 
by  castle,  convent,  and  church.  I'^nder  the  remaining  arch  we 
sat  upon  the  ground  and  lunched.  It  was  amusing  from  our 
resting  place  to  watch  the  flocks  of  goats  and  the  donkeys  with 
their  strange  looking  drivers,  and  once  a  girl  passed  by  with  a 
drove  of  black  pigs,  busily  using  her  distaff  as  she  went. 

After  our  luncheon  we  walked  for  a  mile  to  a  turn  in  the 
road  where  the  carriage  was  to  overtake  us.  Our  path  lay 
over  the  Flaminian  Way,  and  feeling  weary  we  sat  down  to 
rest  upon  the  grass.  It  was  high  noon,  and  absolute  quiet 
prevailed.  The  fields  were  fresh  and  green,  and  the  shadows 
of  passing  clouds  varied  the  plum-colored  surface  of  the  hills. 
The  stillness  was  the  more  marked  for  the  passing  interruption 
of  the  distant  voices  of  donkey  drivers,  and  the  low  chanting 
of  a  monk,  who  wound  slowly  along  bis  upward  path  to  his 
convent  on  the  hill. 

A  drive  of  two  hours  brought  us  to  Temi,  where,  after  secur- 
ing apartments  at  the  Ildtd  cP Europe^  we  started  for  the  falls, 
five  miles  from  the  town.  The  road  was  fine  and  we  drove 
rapidly  along,  passing  through  the  picturesquely  situated  village 
of  Papigno,  whence  the  road  ascends  for  about  half  a  mile  till 
it  reaches  the  spot  where  the  Velino  dashes  over  the  precipice. 
There  are  three  falls,  ranging  in  height  from  fifty  to  five  hun- 
dred feet,  with  several  points  of  view,  and  the  scenery  all  about 
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is  wild  and  extremely  beautiful.  Descending  a  steep  path 
we  mounted  donkeys  at  the  foot,  and  climbed  a  mountainous 
road  to  a  little  bower  covered  with  leaves  from  which  we 
obtained  a  view  of  all  the  falls.  Uniting  as  they  do  somewhat 
of  grandeur  with  so  much  beauty  of  position  and  scenery,  they 
are  said,  with  those  of  Tivoli,  to  be  the  finest  in  Europe.  There 
is  something  hardly  plea8ing,^however,  in  the  idea  that  the  two 
largest  of  these  falls  are  artificial.  In  the  early  days  of  Rome 
the  river  was  firet  turned  from  its  course  over  these  rocks,  but 
inundations  following  in  the  valley  below  gave  rise  to  endless 
disputes  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighboring  towns. 
The  trouble  was  not  completely  remedied  until  A.  D.  1785. 

In  returning  from  the  falls  we  passed  the  Villa  Graziani,  one 
of  "the  residences  of  the  unhappy  Queen  Caroline,  when  she 
was  Princess  of  Wales.  The  way  was  bright  with  the  crimson 
flowers  called  by  the  peasants  here  "  capucinP  Wild  heather 
abounded,  and  the  laurestinus  with  its  pinkish-white  blossoms 
and  broad  green  leaves.  The  wild  flowers  of  Italy  were  an 
unfailing  source  of  pleasure  to  us,  and  formed  a  great  element 
of  our  enjoyment.  As  we  drove  along,  a  fine  sunset  gilded  the 
sky  and  glorified  everything — a  preparation  for  the  sunsets  of 
Horence,  in  some  respects  the  most  remarkable  which  I  have 
ever  seen.  There  was  an  all-pervading  tint,  which,  Midas-like, 
seemed  to  transmute  everj^thing  into  gold;  it  was  as  if  the 
air  was  filled  with  fine,  floating  gold  dust,  which  permeated 
and  covered  every  object,  lingering  sometimes  for  an  hour. 
After  dinner  a  blind  violinist  came  in  to  play  for  us.  lie  gave 
selections  from  many  operas,  and  a  sweet  little  capriccio  com- 
posed by  himself.  Deprived  of  sight  and  dependent  for  his 
living  on  the  gratuities  of  strangers,  his  intense  love  of  music 
and  power  to  give  expression  to  that  love  seemed  in  a  measure 
to  compensate  for  his  loss. 

March  3Qth. — We  left  Temi  this  morning,  and  for  the  first 
part  of  the  journey  climbed  the  ascent  of  Monte  Somma ;  the 
way  was  so  steep  that  in  addition  to  our  four  horses  we  had 
four  gray  oxen  to  draw  the  carriage,  and  so  we  wound  in  state 
over  the  mountain.  We  stopped  for  luncheon  at  Spoleto,  a 
town  of  considerable  size  and  great  antiquity.  We  passed  in 
its  streets  several  palaces,  and  besides  these  it  boasts  of  a  fine 
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citadel,  from  which  the  view  i&  wide-spread  and  beautiful. 
Our  guide  pointed  out  to  us  the  valley  of  Clitumnus,  the  range 
of  the  Apennines,  the  cities  of  Perugia  and  Foligno,  the  towers 
and  convents  of  Assisi,  and  many  other  towns  and  villages 
scattered  over  the  plains.  Before  we  left  it  came  on  to  rain,  to 
our  great  disappointment,  as  the  road  from  Spoleto  to  Foligno 
is  of  nmch  beauty,  winding  through  the  valley  of  Clitumnus 
and  by  the  banks  of  the  river  of  that  name,  which  is  fresh  and 
pure,  and  clear  as  crystal.  On  the  borders  of  the  stream  stands 
a  ruined  temple  erected  to  the  river  god  Clitumnus ;  upon  it 
are  many  bas-reliefs  still  perfect.  It  is  now  used  as  a  chapel 
and  dedicated  to  San  Salvatore.  Of  the  river  Macaulay,  in  the 
Lay  of  Horatius,  says — 

"  Beyond  aU  streams,  Clitumnus 
Is  to  the  herdsman  dear." 

While  we  stopped  the  shower  ceased,  and  as  we  stooped  to  dip 
water  from  the  stream  the  sun  shone  bright  and  clear,  but  the 
clouds  soon  returned  and  we  reached  Foligno  in  a  pouring  rain. 
It  was  at  Foligno  that  Raphael  painted  his  Madonna  (called  by 
that  name)  for  the  convent  of  Santa  Anna ;  there  are  jnany 
convents  and  churches  in  the  town,  where  are  frescoes  of  Peni- 
gino,  the  Caracci,  and  other  painters  of  note. 
I  here  quote  from  my  journal : — 

It  has  been  raining:  aknost  constantly  since  our  arrival,  so  we  have  seen  little 
of  the  town.  M .  and  I  have  been  sitting  in  the  deep  windows  looking  out  into 
the  street,  watching  an  old  man  in  a  window  opposite,  over  which  a  geranium  has 
grown  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  a  frame  for  his  white  head  and  bearded  face. 
We  have  had  a  violent  thunder  shower  and  some  most  vivid  lightning.  Now,  as 
I  sit  in  the  old  hotel  of  the  **  Golden  Eagle,"  the  wind  is  howling  and  wailing 
around  as  if  it  were  winter,  but  we  know  that  with  to-morrow's  sun  wiU  come 
warmth  and  brightness  again,  and  that  our  eyes  will  be  gladdened  by  the  sweet 
primroses  and  flowers  of  this  most  perfect  spring. 

March  31st.— We  left  Foligno  quite  early  in  the  morning, 
under  a  cloudless  sky.  Our  first  point  of  interest  was  the 
town  of  Assisi,  situated  on  a  high  hill  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  the  main  road.  It  is  famed  for  its  convent,  founded  by 
Saint  Francis,  and  said  to  contain  more  monks  than  any  other 
now  existing.  Next  to  Assisi  came  Santa  Maria  degli  Angeli, 
and  the  ancient  town  of  Spello.      Just  before  we  reached 
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Perugia  we  crossed  the  Tiber  and  took  our  last  view  of  the 
world-famous  river — ^the  yellow  Tiber  "  that  flows  by  the  towers 
of  Rome."  The  approach  to  the  city  is  so  steep  that  again  we 
had  recourse  to  oxen  to  pull  us  up  the  hill.  We  drove  to  the 
Ildtel  de  la  Poste^  where  we  were  comfortably  accommodated. 
The  hotel  had  formerly  been  a  palace,  and  one  of  our  party 
had  a  room  gorgeously  hung  with  crimson  satin  and  a  bed  with 
quite  a  royal  canopy,  but  the  old  carpet  and  other  homely 
furniture  contrasted  strangely  with  this  splendor. 

Perugia,  a  town  boasting  of  18,000  inhabitants,  was  formerly 
^ne  of  great  importance.  It  is  now  old  and  dilapidated  and 
gives  one  the  impression,  from  its  perfect  quiet,  of  a  deserted 
city ;  the  streets  are  narrow  and  so  steep  that  carriages  cannot 
pass  through  them.  We  walked  first  to  the  Sala  dd  Camhio — 
the  Exchange — now  no  longer  used  for  its  original  purpose. 
Its  walls  and  ceilings  are  covered  with  frescoes  by  Perugino, 
said  to  be  the  finest  he  ever  painted.  In  the  first  room  the 
frescoes  on  the  wall  are  by  Perugino,  and  those  on  the  ceiling 
by  Raphael.  The  former  are  of  wannors  and  philosophers  of 
distinction  ;  those  on  the  ceiling  represent  allegorical  figures  of 
the  different  planets  amid  a  profusion  of  arabesques.  On  the 
wall  opposite  the  entrance  are  the  "  Transfiguration,"  and  the 
"Nativity."  The  former  is  very  fine,  and  the  three  central 
figures  recalled  Raphael's  celebrated  picture  in  the  Vatican. 
In  the  Palazzo  Coiinestahili-Staffa  may  be  seen  one  of  Raphael's 
earliest  works,  the  "  Staffa  Madonna,"  a  small  round  painting 
in  which  the  Virgin  is  represented  reading,  the  Child  also  look- 
ing on  the  book. 

Perugia  was  not  the  native  city  of  Perugino,  but  that  of  his 
adoption,  and  the  one  which  gave  him  his  name  and  contains 
most  of  his  works.  These  when  compared  with  more  modem 
pictures  appear  stiff  and  dull,  but  when  seen  alone  they  possess 
great  beauty,  and  are  so  finely  painted  as  to  bear  the  closest 
examination.  It  is  interesting  to  see  how  closely  Raphael, 
in  his  early  life,  imitated  his  master ;  but  as  he  grew  older  he 
formed  a  school  of  his  own,  breaking  aWay  from  Perugino's 
stiffness  into  the  graceful,  flowing  lines,  and  deep,  rich  coloring 
which  we  notice  in  his  later  works. 

One  striking  object  in  the  city  is  a  fountain  which  dates 
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from  the  thirteenth  century,  the  work  of  Nicolo  and  Giovanni 
di  Pisa ;  it  has  three  basins  ornamented  with  bas-reliefs  and 
sculptured  figures.  In  the  church  of  San  Agostino  we  saw 
frescoes  and  pictures,  the  most  striking  of  which  was  "  Christ 
in  Hades" — the  world  of  departed  spirits.  Nearest  the  Saviour 
stand  Adam  and  Eve,  expressive  figures  witli  faces  full  of 
sadness,  seeming  to  realize  that  their  sin  "  brought  death  into 
the  world  and  all  our  woe."  In  the  church  of  San  Severo 
we  saw  the  first  fresco  painted  by  Raphael,  and  a  lovely  pic- 
ture of  the  Virgin  surrounded  by  a^igels,  by  Carlo  Maratti. 

April  1st. — When  we  left  Penigia  this  morning  the  wind 
was  blowing  almost  a  gale,  and  even  snow  fell.  We  passed, 
soon  after  starting,  the  little  village  of  Magione,  about  four 
hundred  feet  above  Lake  Thrasimene,  and  a  short  time  after 
came  in  sight  of  the  lake,  a  sheet  of  water  in  some  places  eight 
miles  across.  It  is  surrounded  by  gentle  elevations  covered 
with  oak  and  pine  trees,  and  cultivated  with  olive  plantations 
down  to  the  shore.  There  are  several  islands  in  the  lake,  and 
the  hills  about  it  rise  to  mountains  in  the  distance.  Here  was 
the  scene  of  the  memorable  battle  between  Hannibal  and  the 
consul  Flaminius.  There  are  two  little  streams  which  enter  into 
the  lake,  the  first  of  which  we  crossed  soon  after  passing  the 
Tuscan  frontier ;  the  second,  a  mile  further  on,  is  still  called 
the  '^ San^uhietto^^^  or  "bloody  rivulet,"  and  a  spot  is  pointed 
out  between  the  brook  and  the  hill  which  is  said  to  have  been 
the  principal  scene  of  the  slaughter.  On  a  hill  overlooking 
the  plain  we  saw  a  round  tower  called  by  the  peasants  to  this 
day,  "  the  tower  of  Hannibal  the  Carthaginian." 

We  passed  into  Tuscany  at  Monte  Gualandro,  where  a  small 
sum  of  money  relieved  us  of  the  annoyance  of  opening  our 
tninks.  A  few  miles  further  on  we  stopped  to  lunch  at  Cam- 
uscia.  On  a  hill,  overlooking  the  town  and  all  the  surrounding 
country,  is  the  ancient  city  of  Cortona. 

"  Where  proud  Cortona  lifts  to  heaven  her  diadom  of  towers." 

So  sings  Macaulay  in  his  Lay  of  Horatius,  and  the  diadem  of 
towers  still  exists.  We  drove  up  the  steep  hill  to  the  city  in  a 
queer  little  carriage,  the  wind  blowing  most  furiously  the  while, 
and  I  almost  repented  having  started. 
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Cortona  has  a  great  antiquity,  even  dating  back,  it  is  said,  to 
a  period  before  the  siege  of  Troy.  It  has  been  at  different 
times  the  scene  of  fearful  struggles,  and  has  played  its  part  in 
many  of  the  Roman  wars ;  but  its  glory  has  departed,  its  pop- 
ulation and  importance  have  dwindled  away.  Its  walls  of 
Etruscan  origin  are  extremely  massive,  and  seem  likely  to 
endure  for  ages  to  come.  When  we  entered  the  city  gate  it 
was  noon,  and  profound  stillness  reigned ;  it  was  like  a  city  of 
the  dead.  We  found  with  difficulty  a  guide  to  conduct  us  to 
some  of  the  objects  of  interest,  and  notwithstanding  the  quiet, 
deserted  appearance  of  the  city  there  is  much  to  be  seen.  At 
the  Museum  is  a  collection  of  bronzes,  coins,  and  vases  found 
in  neighboring  Etruscan  tombs,  a  bronze  lamp,  and  a  figure  of  a 
Muse,  the  latter  painted  in  encaustic  on  slate,  and  said  to  be  the 
only  work  of  this  kind  in  existence.  There  is  a  cathedral 
dating  back  to  the  tenth  century,  in  which  we  were  shown  a 
sarcophagus  called  the  "  tomb  of  the  consul  Flaminius,"  and 
also  the  tomb  of  Tommasi,  Grand  Master  of  the  Knights  of 
Malta  in  1803.  In  the  church  of  Gesu  we  saw  some  paintings 
of  Fra  Angelico  da  Fiesole,  a  series  of  small  pictures  framed  in 
one,  the  figures,  very  small,  on  a  gold  ground,  and  so  delicately^ 
painted  as  to  resemble  the  finest  miniatures.  The  faces  are 
very  sweet  but  the  drapery  is  stiff  and  quaint.  We  tried  to  look 
at  the  Etruscan  walls,  but  the  wind  blew  so  furiously  that  we 
were  glad  to  reenter  our  queer  little  carriage  and  drive  down 
to  Camuscia. 

We  left  Camuscia  in  .the  early  afternoon  and  at  sunset 
reached  the  city  of  Arezzo,  the  Arretfum  of  the  Romans,  and 
the  birthplace  of  Petrarch,  Vasari,  and  a  host  of  eminent  men. 
The  cathedral  is  a  grand  Italian-Gothic  building,  famed  for  its 
magxiificent  colored  glass.  We  saw  its  exterior,  but  it  was  too 
late  to  gain  entrance  when  we  arrived.  Early  the  following 
morning  we  left  Arezzo,  passing  Poggio,  Bagnuoli,  Levane,  and 
Montevarchi,  the  chief  market  town  of  the  Vol  cPAmo  di 
Sopra.  We  next  passed  through  the  little  town  of  San  Gio- 
vanni, where  is  a  fine  cathedral.  Many  years  ago,  while  under- 
going repairs,  some  workmen  discovered  the  withered  body  of 
a  man  built  up  in  the  church  wall.  Nothing  was  known  of  its 
history,  and  it  was  left  in  its  original  position.  It  can  be  seen 
26 
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by  strangers,  and  some  of  our  party  went  forward  to  look  at  it, 
but  that  spectacle  of  a  by-gone  agony  had  no  attraction  for  me, 
and  I  remained  behind.  We  dined  at  Incisa,  and  then  some  of 
us  left  the  carriage  and  walked  on  for  two  miles  over  a  road 
winding  between  the  hills,  and  when  the  carriage  overtook  us 
we  were  enjoying  a  view  across  the  valley  of  Florence,  to  the 
snowy  range  of  the  Lucchese  and  Modenese  Apennines.  We 
now  drove  at  a  rapid  pace,  our  vetturino  being  anxious  to  pass 
a  carriage  in  front  of  us,  and  to  reach  the  custom  house  in 
advance.  We  did  not  succeed  in  doing  so,  but  our  courier 
presented  our  passports  first,  and  after  the  usual  doticetir  the 
baggage  passed  unopened.  Once  within  the  walls  of  Florence 
we  drove  to  the  Ildtel  de  New  York^  where  a  friend  had 
secured  apartments  for  us  in  advance  of  our  coming. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

FLORENCE   AND   ROME   CONTRASTED — THE  ARNO — THE  CASCINE 

—  FLOWER  GIRLS  —  THE  PITTI  PALACE  —  THE  VENUS  OF 
CANOVA — THE  UFFIZZI — THE  VENUS  DE'  MEDICI — THE  FOR- 
NARLNA — NIOBE  AND  HER  CHILDREN — HALL  OF  BUSTS — 
ACADEMIA   DELLE   BELLE   ARTI — MANUFACTORY   OF   MOSAICS 

—  THE  DUOMO  AND  CAMPANILE  —  FIESOLE  —  GALILEO'S 
TOWER — SAN  MINIATO — EASTER  SUNDAY — VISIT  TO  PISA — 
RETURN  TO  FLORENCE — A  BLOODLESS  REVOLUTION — FARE- 
WELL  TO    FLORENCE. 

After  Rome,  Florence  seems  like  a  city  of  the  new  world, 
its  appearance  is  so  modern.  It  has  not  the  bay  or  environs  of 
Naples,  nor  the  mouldering  historic  ruins  of  Rome,  but  it  has 
a  bright,  cleanly  appearance  and  free  space  to  breathe,  and  the 
change  to  its  broader  streets  and  more  modern  buildings  is  on 
the  whole  agreeable.  The  transition  to  Florence  was  pleasant 
to  us  for  many  reasons.  It  was  not  a  continuation  of  what  had 
l)een  familiar  to  us  for  the  past  weeks ;  that  experience  of  our 
lives  was  closed  when  Rome  receded  from  our  view  across  the 
(^ampagna.  Secure  from  all  rivalry,  the  memory  of  Rome  was 
almost  as  vivid  as  had  been  the  reality.  She  had  been,  and  was 
to  be  for  us  supreme,  for — 

"  On  thy  seven  hills,  oh  Rome,  thou  sit'st  a  queen !" 

The  recollection  of  the  grand  features  of  the  Eternal  City 
thrilled  us  then,  even  as  they  have  the  power  still  to  do.  We 
had  bowed  at  the  shrine  of  the  great  "mother  of  n'ations," 
had  looked  upon  her  prostrate  form,  and  we  had  left  her,  but 
we  turned  back  to  her  regretfully,  and  we  still  looked  forward 
to  Rome  as  the  MeccA  of  some  future  pilgrimage. 

There  is  one  feature  of  Florence  which  is  deeply  impressed 
up<m  my  memory ;  it  is  the  Anio,  with  its  bridges.  I  never 
wearied  of  watching  the  shadowy  reflections  they  cast  on  its 
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placid  surface.  I  remember  sitting  one  evening  on  a  little 
balcony  opening  out  of  our  apartments,  watching  a  ghostly 
procession  of  monks  crossing  one  of  the  bridges,  bearing  a  bier, 
chanting  the  while,  and  the  river  reflected  the  scene  and  the 
glowing  torches  in  its  bosom.  I  remember  how  it  looked 
when  touched  by  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  on  those  glorious 
Tuscan  evenings,  its  surface,  for  the  time,  glowing  like  a  river 
of  molten  gold ;  and  under  the  moonlight,  when  it  became  in 
truth  "the  silver  Arno,"  between  the  dark  reflections  cast  by 
its  arching  bridges.  It  grew  more  and  more  familiar  to  me 
every  day — always  a  peaceful  river,  upon  which  I  could  look 
undisturbed  by  the  memories  which  would  come  thronging  in 
with  the  sight  of  the  turbid  Tiber. 

The  day  following  our  arrival  is  memorable  to  me  from  a 
drive  to  the  Cascine — the  Bois  de  Boulogne  of  Florence.  The 
park,  which  derives  its  name  from  the  dairj-  situated  within  its 
limits,  is  charmingly  laid  out  with  long  avenues  shaded  by 
overhanging  trees,  at  times  leading  along  the  river's  bank, 
with  bridle  paths  and  little  bowery  enclosures.  There  was  a 
great  charm  for  me  in  these  drives  through  the  Oascine,  which 
the  surrounding  magnificent  landscape  heightened  and  rendered 
complete.  Here  at  the  close  of  the  day  all  the  rank,  and  wealth, 
and  beauty  of  Florence  might  be  seen,  in  carriages  and  on 
horseback,  and  on  certain  days  when  there  was  music  few 
gayer  scenes  could  be  found.  The  moment  a  carriage  stopped 
it  was  surrounded  by  flower  girls  eager  to  dispose  of  their 
floral  treasures,  which  were  of  a  richness  and  variety  almost 
indescribable ;  but  there  the  beauty  ended,  alas !  for  in  place 
of  the  romantic  picture  of  a 

"  Peasant  girl  with  bright  blue  eyes, 
And  hands  that  offer  early  flowers/' 

stood  some  great  coarse-looking  woman  in  wnde  flapping  round 
hat,  who  forced  lillies  of  the  valley  and  roses  upon  us,  asking 
us,  in  the  shrillest  of  voices,  to  buy.  We  could  not  resist  the 
offering,  but  gave  up  another  of  our  illusions.  There  is  no 
possibility  of  associating  any  poetic  ideas  with  the  Florentine 
flower  girls ;  and  yet  sometimes,  on  fete  days,  their  costume  is 
picturesque,  and  their  fine  aprons  and  dresses  covered  with 
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chains  and  trinkets  alinost  delude  one  into  a  belief  that  such 
beings  may  exist  as  we  have  hitherto  seen  through  the  poet's 
and  painter's  art. 

April  5th. — We  went  this  morning  to  the  Pitti  Palace, 
walking  along  the  Amo,  and  crossing  the  Pants  Vecchio^  a 
street  of  shops  thronged  with  goldsmiths  and  jewelers  like  the 
Via  Orejiei  of  Genoa.  Above  the  shops  is  a  gallery  leading 
from  the  Palazzo  Pitti  across  the  river  to  the  Galleria  degli 
Uffizi  and  the  Palazzo  Vecehio.  The  Pitti  Palace  is  the 
residence  of  the  Grand  Duke.  Its  exterior  did  not  strike  us  as 
l>eautiful,  but  rather  impressed  us  by  its  solidity  and  enduring 
appearance.  The  great  attraction  of  the  palace  is  its  famous 
gallery  of  pictures,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world,  and  the  con- 
trast between  the  elegant  comfort  wliich  we  found  in  these 
apartments,  furnished  with  chairs  and  ottomans  and  heated  to 
an  agreeable  temperature,  and  the  cold  dreariness  of  the  galle- 
ries of  Rome,  impressed  us  pleasantly,  and  the  sunlight  that 
streamed  unimpeded  through  the  windows  was  like  a  new 
experience.  Florence  is  ever  associated  in  my  mind  with 
morning,  Naples  with  the  glowing  noontide,  but  over  Rome 
broods  always  the  shadow  of  approaching  night. 

The  first  objects  that  attracted  us  in  the  Pitti  gallery  were 
the  mosaic  tables,  of  rare  marbles,  inlaid  often  with  precious 
stones,  mounted  on  bronzed  and  gilded  stands,  and  superb 
specimens  of  this  Florentine  art.  One  which  particularly 
pleased  me  represented  sea  shells  so  accurately  copied  that  it 
was  diflScult  not  to  believe  them  real.  The  ceilings  of  the 
different  rooms  are  finely  frescoed,  many  of  the  subjects  being 
of  a  mythological  character.  Among  the  most  remarkable 
pictures  on  the  walls  are  Raphael's  Madoimia  della  Seggiola^ 
his  Madonna  deW  Lnpannata^  Murillo's  "Virgin  and  Child," 
and  Michael  Angelo's  "  Three  Fates."  Of  all  Raphael's  Ma- 
donnas that  I  had  yet  seen  this  of  the  Seggiola  seemed  to  me 
the  least  spiritualized,  and  therefore  the  nearest  to  our  human 
idea  of  the  motlier  of  our  Lord.  It  is  merely  a  woman  rejoicing 
in  her  motherhood,  with  just  a  faint,  stniggling  consciousness 
of  the  destiny  of  the  child  she  holds  in  her  arms.  Motherhood 
is  scarcely  idealized  in  the  picture,  but  is  crowned  with  ineffable 
tenderness  and  sweetness;  and  the  tine  development  and  rich. 
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deep  coloring  of  the  Virgin's  figure,  inevitably  suggest  the  idea 
of  a  beautiful  Koman  peasant,  whom  Raphael  may  have  seen 
with  her  baby  in  her  arms,  and  rendered  immortal  by  his  art. 
I  thought  the  Madonna  deW  Impwnnata  showed  the  greater 
genius,  the  physical  attributes  here  seeming  but  the  medium 
through  which  the  spiritual  element  revealed  itself.  Half  the 
power  of  these  great  painters  is  in  what  they  suggest,  and  the 
idea,  continually  present,  of  a  conception  which  transcends  the 
actual  creation. 

There  are  several  life-like  portraits  by  Raphael,  of  which 
that  of  Pope  Leo  X.,  surrounded  by  his  cardinals,  seemed  to 
me  the  finest.  In  one  of  the  first  rooms  was  the  Madonna  del 
Baldacehhw^  a  picture  recallijig  Perugino,  and  evidently  one 
of  Raphael's  earlier  efforts,  lacking  the  flow  of  draper}^  and 
deep,  rich  mellow  coloring  which  characterize  his  later  works. 

Michael  Angelo's  "  Three  Fates  "  is  one  of  the  most  wonder- 
ful pictures  I  had  seen  thus  far  in  Europe.  I  am  not  surprised 
that  the  hand  that  drew  these  pitiless,  stony  faces  could  not 
draw  a  Madonna  that  could  satisfy;  the  genius  requisite  for 
this  work  was  unable  to  portray  the  sweetness  of  Mary.  These 
faces  are  not  vindictive  or  hateful ;  their  expression  of  total 
indifference  to  all  human  woes  and  joys  at  once  removes  them 
beyond  the  pale  of  humanity.  What  are  they  I  Whence  came 
they  ?  What  regions  did  they  inhabit  ?  Blind^  stolid  agents  of 
destiny — machines  moved  by  some  superhuman  power — the 
coldest,  blackest,  heathen  idea  of  Fate  finds  more  than  its  reali- 
zation here ! 

There  are  many  pictures  of  Andrea  del  Sarto  scattered 
through  the  different  rooms,  and  some  by  Titian.  Titian's 
"Magdalen"  is  very  striking,  a  half  length  figure  entirely 
enveloped  by  its  wealth  of  golden  hair,  such  as  none  but  he 
could  paint ;  but  the  face  lacked  spirituality.  There  was  a 
head  of  an  old  man  by  the  same  artist,  wonderfully  painted, 
that  pleased  me  more.  Among  the  works  of  Rubens  I  noticed 
two  landscapes  especially  striking  from  their  truthfulness  and 
nicety  of  detail.  Some  large  marine  views  by  Salvator  Rosa 
seemed  to  me  brighter  and  pleasanter  than  many  of  his  pictures 
which  I  had  hitherto  seen.  In  one,  a  sunset  view,  the  golden  light 
of  the  declining  day  is  very  faithfully  represented.    Another  of 
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his  pictnres,  called  ''Falsehood,"  represents  a  man  holding  a  mask. 
The  "Adam  and  Eve,"  by  Albert  Diirer,  are  full  length  figures, 
hanging  opposite  each  other.  Eve  holds  the  apple  and  leans 
to  listen  to  the  serpent  coiled  about  the  tree.  Adam  also  holds 
the  forbidden  fruit,  apparently  contemplating  it.  They  are 
extremely  quaint  and  wooden  looking,  and  did  not  please  me. 
In  one  room  stands  a  fine  vase  of  Sevres  porcelain  of  great 
size;  the  flowers  and  birds  upon  it  are  extremely  true  to 
nature. 

The  only  piece  of  statuary  in  the  gallery  is  the  Venus  of 
Canova.  When  the  Ventis  de^  Medici  was  taken  to  Paris  this 
statue  occupied  its  place  in  the  Uffizi  gallery.  It  is  closely 
modeled  after  the  antique — a  figure  standing  gathering  her 
drapery  about  her — finely  executed,  but  the  face  seemed  to  me 
to  lack  expression. 

April  6th.  —  This  morning  we  visited  the  Uffizi  gallery. 
Here  the  "  Tribune "  is  the  center  of  attraction  and  the  goal 
to  which  all  hasten.  It  is  an  octagonal  room,  perhaps  twenty 
feet  in  diameter,  the  floor  richly  paved  with  variegated  marbles, 
the  ceiling  inlaid  with  mother  of  pearl,  and  lighted  from  above. 
Here  are  collected  five  celebrated  works  of  sculpture;  the 
Venus  d^  Medici^  the  Arrotino^  or  "knife-grinder,"  the 
"  Dancing  FaunJ"  the  "  Wrestlers,"  and  the  Apollino,  On  the 
walls  hang  the  finest  paintings  of  the  Uffizi  collection,  said 
by  some  to  be  the  finest  in  the  world.  There  are  five  by 
Raphael,  three  by  Titian,  one  by  Michael  Angelo,  four  by 
Correggio,  several  by  Guercino  and  Andrea  del  Sarto,  and 
others  by  artists  of  less  fame.  There  is  so  much  crowded  into 
a  small  space  that  it  is  difficult  to  concentrate  the  attention 
upon  any  one  object.  At  the  back  of  the  room,  opposite  the 
entrance,  stands  the  Venvs  d^  Medici  gracefully  inclining  for- 
ward. Nothing  can  excel  the  tender  curves  of  the  form,  or 
the  grace  of  the  whole  figure ;  but  the  face  certainly  is  so  sweet 
as  to  lack  expression,  and  to  be  almost  insipid.  I  had  many 
times  seen  casts  of  this  famous  statue,  but  my  expectations  of 
it  were  hardly  realized.  The  figure  is  four  feet  eleven  inches 
in  height,  and  at  first  the  head  seemed  to  me  too  small  for  the 
body.  The  hands,  a  modem  restoration,  are  not  considered  by 
any  means  perfect.     The  Apollo  Belvedere^  despite  my  antici- ' 
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pations,  flashed  upon  me  as  a  glorious  surprise ;  but  the  Venn^ 
de^  Medici  almost  entirely  disappointed  me. 

The  pictures  by  Raphael  in  the  "Tribune"  are  not  con- 
sidered as  among  his  finest  works.  Three  are  portraits ;  one 
of  an  unknown  Florentine  lady,  another  of  Pope  Julius  II., 
truly  a  wonderful  picture.  The  coloring  is  deeply  toned,  the 
flesh  tints  warm,  the  white  beard  soft  and  silky;  it  seems 
almost  imbued  with  life.  The  other  portrait  is  called  La  For- 
narhia^  but  is  supposed  to  be  that  of  an  improvisatrice  of  that 
period — a  rich  glowing  face  of  healthful  beauty.  The  large 
dark  eyes  look  as  if  they  could  flash,  and  the  ripe  red  lips 
unclose  and  speak ;  the  dress  is  painted  with  the  greatest  min- 
'  uteness  of  detail.  His  two  other  pictures  are  ideal.  T^e  Ma- 
donna del  CardeUinOj  or  "goldfinch,"  so  called  from  the  bird 
which  she  holds  in  her  hands,  is  a  pure,  sweet  painting,  quietly, 
not  deeply  or  richly  colored.  The  "  St.  John  preaching  in  the 
desert,"  has  been  in  the  Medici  gallery  since  1589.  Originally 
painted  for  Cardinal  Colonna,  it  was  given  by  Raphael  to  his 
physician  who  cured  him  of  a  severe  illness.  Michael  Angelo's 
"  Holy  Family,"  is  painted  in  a  hard,  cold  style,  but  is  greatly 
valued  as  one  of  his  three  easel  pictures.  It  was  in  sculpture, 
however,  that  the  genius  of  this  great  artist  was  best  developed. 
Two  figures  of  Venus  by  Titian  are  very  life-like,  and  are 
painted  with  that  glow  and  richness  which  is  peculiarly  Titian- 
esque;  still  they  gave  me  anything  but  pleasure,  and  I  felt 
almost  repugnance  to  their  unveiled  beauties  as  I  turned  from 
them  to  the  purity  and  refined  loveliness  of  Raphael's  Madon- 
nas. Raphael  never  disappoints ;  he  was  one  of  the  few  great 
masters  who  did  not  use  his  pencil  merely  to  minister  to  sense, 
or  to  gratify  the  eye  alone ;  he  never  degraded  his  noble  art 
by  producing  upon  canvas  that  which  a  woman  would  blush  to 
look  upon.  One  of  the  finest  pictures,  to  me,  in  the  "Tribune," 
was  "Endymion  Sleeping,"  by  Guercino.  Sleep  is  here  faith- 
fully represented.  The  beautiful  youth  rests  against  a  broken 
column^  the  head  droops  naturally  upon  his  arm,  and  the  slight 
flush  which  comes  with  healthful  slumber  tinges  his  cheek. 
Above  him  shines  the  crescent  moon,  and  the  night  is  most 
bright  and  beautiful,  as  if  Diana  in  her  dreams  had — 

**  Dropped  her  silver  bow 
Upon  the  meadows  low." 
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Another  picture  by  Guercino,  and  one  which  greatly  pleased 
me,  was  a  Sibyl.  Just  behind  the  Venus  de*  Medici  hangs  a 
"Holy  Family,"  by  Andrea  del  Sarto,  considered  one  of  his 
finest  works.  The  half  figure  of  the  "  Virgin  in  Contempla- 
tion," by  Guido,  is  very  beautiful.  Just  below  it  is  "  The  Vir- 
gin adoring  the  Infant  Saviour,"  by  Correggio. 

In  the  room  to  the  left  of  the  "  Tribune "  is  the  "  Medusa's 
head,"  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  a  frightful  picture,  the  head  just 
severed  from  the  body,  and  the  snakes  writhing  and  twisting  as 
if  trying  to  escape.  It  was  so  horrible  that  we  hastened  to 
leave  it,  lest  we  should  fall  under  the  influence  of  the  dreadful 
power  ascribed  by  mythology  to  the  Medusa. 

Several  of  the  adjoining  rooms  are  filled  with  paintings  of 
the  Dutch  school.  I  confess  to  a  great  partiality  for  these. 
They  are  so  faithfully  minute  that  looking  at  some  of  the 
interiors  of  houses  and  kitchens  which  these  old  painters  loved 
to  delineate,  seems  like  taking  an  unwarrantable  liberty  in  a 
stranger's  habitation.  One  of  these  may  be  taken  as  a  type  of 
the  whole  collection.  A  fat  cook 'is  scouring  a  kettle  in  a 
well-ordered  kitchen ;  the  position  of  the  arm,  the  tucked-up 
sleeve,  and  the  persevering  expression  of  the  red  face  are  truly 
laughter  provoking. 

In  a  separate  room  is  the  group  of  "Niobe  and  her  Chil- 
dren." The  figure  of  Niobe  encircling  her  child  with  her  arms 
is  full  of  pathetic  beauty ;  the  grief  depicted  on  her  face  deep 
and  overwhelming,  not  passionate  or  violent.  Next  in  beauty 
is  the  dying  youth,  and  so  serene  and  quiet  is  the  attitude  and 
expression  that  it  might  be  sleep,  not  death,  that  is  thus  por- 
trayed. The  arrangement  of  these  statues  is  neither  graceful  or 
natural ;  the  figure  of  Niobe  forms  the  central  point  of  interest 
from  which  the  others  diverge  in  an  oval,  the  eye  being  thus 
attracted  to  each  separately  instead  of  viewing  the  group  as  a 
whole,  which  is  the  apparent  design  of  the  sculptor. 

There  is  one  gallery  devoted  entirely  to  portraits  of  painters, 
many  of  them  by  the  artists  themselves.  One  of  the  most 
beautiful  is  that  of  Raphael,  painted  when  he  was  twenty-three 
years  of  age.  Michael  Angelo  is  there  in  a  flowered  dressing 
gown,  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci — a  veiy  grand  and  impressive 
face.  In  one  of  the  rooms  is  Titian's  "  Flora ;"  also  a  mosaic 
27 
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table  said  to  be  the  finest  work  of  the  kind  ever  made,  twenty- 
two  workmen  having  been  employed  on  it  dming  twenty-five 
years.  It  was  finally  completed  in  1638.  There  is  also  a  hall 
of  busts,  said  to  be  the  finest  in  the  world  with  the  exception 
of  that  in  the  Capitol  at  Rome ;  and  here  we  saw  the  celebrated 
Medicean  Yase,  on  which  is  sculptured  the  sacrifice  of  Iphige- 
nia.  The  Cabinet  of  Gems  contains  many  rare  and  curious 
objects — small  vases  made  of  onyx  and  camelian  and  encrusted 
with  gems,  among  which  is  a  tiny  one  made  of  a  single  emerald, 
and  busts  cut  out  of  rare  stones,  with  crowns  of  diamonds,  so 
small  and  beautiful  as  to  be  fit  for  Titania's  fairy  palace. 

April  12th. — To-day  we  have  visited  the  Accademia  defle 
Belle  ArtL  This  is  a  collection  of  pictures  by  early  Tuscan 
artists  chronologically  arranged,  from  Cimabue  and  Giotto 
down  to  Fra  Bartolomeo,  and  is  principally  interesting  as 
illustrating  the  diflferent  stages  of  the  art.  These  pictures 
belonged  originally  to  convents  and  churches  which  were  sup- 
pressed during  French  rule.  One  of  the  quaintest  and  most 
remarkable  for  its  age  is  a  "  Penitent  Magdalen,"  in  the  Italo- 
Byzantine  style,  which  was  painted  in  1300.  A  "  Descent  from 
the  Cross,"  by  Fra  Angelico  da  Fiesole,  possesses  great  bril- 
liancy of  color.  "  The  Baptism  of  our  Lord,"  by  Andrea  del 
Verrocchio,  is  remarkable  because  the  first  angel  on  the  right  was 
painted  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci  when  he  was  very  young.  We 
are  told  that  Verrocchio  on  beholding  it  gave  up  his  art  in 
despair  of  ever  equaling  the  achievement  of  his  pupil.  "  Our 
Lord  in  the  Garden  of  Olives,"  and  the  "  Assumption  of  the 
Virgin,"  rank  among  the  best  of  Perugino's  works,  and  were 
painted  in  1500 ;  but  to  me  the  finest  picture  of  the  collection 
was  "St.  Francis  receiving  the  Stigmata^^  by  Cigoli.  The 
weary  expression  of  the  face  is  true  to  life,  and  the  story  told 
of  the  picture  adds  to  its  interest.  The  artist  after  vainly 
trying  to  give  expression  to  his  conception  of  the  saint  was 
about  resigning  the  task  in  despair,  when  a  pilgrim,  fainting 
from  fatigue,  came  to  ask  alms.  The  painter  beheld  in  the 
weary  pilgrim  his  ideal  of  the  saint,  and  completed  the  sketch 
as  we  see  it  to-day. 

We  also  visited  the  grand  ducal  manufactory  of  mosaics.  It 
is  carried  on  at  public  expense,  and  such  of  the  workmen  as 
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live  to  the  age  of  sixty  are  comfortably  pensioned  for  life. 
The  skill  attained  is  very  remarkable.  We  saw  several  tablets 
intended  for  the  Medici  chapel,  as  delicately  executed  as 
paintings.  Tables  only  intended  for  royalty  were  scattered 
about  the  elegant  show  room;  one  represented  a  breakfast 
table  in  disorder,  with  cups  and  dishes  disarranged — a  design 
more  curious  than  beautiful.  Some  of  these  tables  were 
pointed  out  to  us  which,  we  were  told,  required  a  lifetime  to 
complete  them,  and  which  cost  forty  thousand  dollars  each. 
Attached  to  this  room  was  a  fine  collection  of  stones  which 
would  have  greatly  interested  a  geologist. 

Wednesday,  April  13th. — This  afternoon  we  went  to  the 
races,  at  the  course  lying  between  the  Calcine  and  the  railroad. 
These  races,  so  much  talked  of,  turned  out  to  be  little  worth 
looking  at,  the  brilliant  colors  of  the  riders  interesting  me 
more  than  anything  else ;  but  as  it  came  on  to  rain  violently 
these  were  soon  dimmed,  and  we  returned  to  the  city  not  much 
pleased  with  our  afternoon's  work. 

Just  at  this  time  little  was  talked  of  but  the  prospects  of  a 
war  between  France  and  Austria.  One  of  our  friends,  who 
was  to  leave  in  a  day  or  two  for  Milan,  promised  to  write  us 
of  the  state  of  aflfairs  there.  As  it  was,  we  felt  quite  unde- 
cided as  to  our  future  movements.  War  seemed  imminent, 
and  in  that  case  a  journey  to  Milan  for  ladies  would  be  hardly 
desirable ;  but  we  were  forced  to  wait  patiently  for  events  to 
develop  themselves. 

April  14th.' — A  -morning  passed  at  the  Pitti  Palace.  I 
admired  the  "  St.  John  sleeping,"  by  Carlo  Dolce,  and  stood 
for  a  long  time  before  Murillo's  "Madonna  and  Child." 
The  face  of  the  Mother  is  superb,  and  the  likeness  the  Child 
bears  to  her  is  at  once  striking  and  touching ;  both  faces  look 
directly  at  the  visitor,  and  a  living  glory  seems  to  play  over 
the  whole  picture.  Presently  the  band  began  to  play  in  the 
court  of  the  palace,  and  we  stood  in  one  of  the  deep  windows 
for  some  time  listening  to  the  music. 

In  passing  through  the  rooms  we  paused  before  AUori's  pic- 
ture of  "  Judith,"  a  superb  piece  of  coloring,  and  a  soulless 
face  full  of  beauty  of  feature  and  form.  Near  it  hangs  a 
portrait  of  Eembrandt  painted  by  himself,  and  in  an  opposite 
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corner  of  the  room  one  of  the  finest  pictures^  by  Rubens  that 
I  had  yet  seen.  It  is  a  portrait  of  himself,  his  brother,  and 
"two  philosophers."  The  coloring  is  admirable,  the  faces  full 
of  life-like  expression,  and  two  tulips  that  grow  out  of  a  niche 
where  stands  a  bust  look  as  if  one  could  reach  out  the  hand 
and  pluck  them.  Near  it  are  two  portraits,  one  of  Cardinal 
Bentivoglio,  by  that  royal  portrait  painter  Vandyke,  and 
another  of  Comaro,  by  Titian.  I  liked  Canova's  Venus  rather 
better  than  when  I  saw  it  before.  There  seemed  to  me  to  be  a 
defect  in  the  profile ;  the  nose  is  too  straight,  and  the  unbroken 
line  from  the  forehead  to  the  tip  of  the  nose  is  too  long  for 
beauty. 

After  we  had  passed  through  the  galleries  it  was  raining  too 
hard  to  cross  the  court  to  our  carriage,  so  we  whiled  away  the 
time  by  a  visit  to  the  state  apartments  of  the  palace.  In  one 
of  the  bed  chambers  we  saw  a  table  and  chair  of  malachite, 
presented  to  the  (irand  Duke  by  Prince  -Demidofif.  The 
rooms  which  were  occupied  by  the  present  Pope  (Pius  IX.) 
when  he  visited  Florence  were  furnished  with  gold-colored 
satin.  In  the  bed  chamber  was  a  sweet  "  Madonna  and  Child," 
by  Carlo  Dolce ;  the  frame  was  a  curiously  variegated  combi- 
nation of  pi^tra  dura.  There  was  another  picture  in  this 
room  with  a  very  elaborate  frame  of  silver  filagree  that  so 
attracted  me  that  I  have  forgotten  the  subject  of  the  painting 
it  enclosed.  The  grand  reception  salons  were  hung  with  blue, 
and  crimson,  and  green,  and  the  panels  of  the  mirrors  were  the 
most  elaborate  pieces  of  wood  carving  I  had  ever  seen.  As 
we  were  leaving,  we  met  a  servant  in  livery  entering  the 
private  apartments  of  the  royal  family  with  a  luncheon  on  a 
silver  tray.  Being  very  hungry  ourselves,  we  should  not  have 
objected  to  a  seat  on  one  of-  the  sofas  with  that  tray  on  a  table 
before  us. 

April  16th.  —  We  visited  this  morning  the  Villa  di  San 
Donato^  belonging  to  Prince  Demidoff,  situated  about  a  mile 
beyond  the  Porta  al  Prato.  Strangers  are  not  usually  allowed 
this  privilege,  but  owing  to  the  solicitation  of  a  friend  we  were 
admitted  to  the  grounds,  but  not  to  the  villa.  We  were  disap- 
pointed at  this,  for  we  had  hoped  to  see  Ary  Schefifer's  master- 
.  piece,  "  Francesca  da  Rimini,"  which  is  in  the  picture  gaUery. 
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We  enjoyed  the  grounds,  however,  exceedingly.  They  are 
arranged  with  great  taste,  and  Mr.  Good,  the  English  gardener, 
is  quite  an  enthusiast.  We  were  taken  to  a  little  grotto  look- 
ing out  upon  a  large  swimming  bath  shut  in  by  shrubbery. 
Here,  enclosed  by  leaves  and  only  seen  through  a  little  opening 
of  the  grotto,  was  a  bronze  statue  of  the  "  Boy  extracting  a  Thorn 
from  his  Foot,'^  the  original  of  which  is  in  the  Capitol  at  Kome. 
We  were  next  shown  a  summer-house  covered  with  vines,  in 
the  center  of  which  was  a  circular  table,  where,  in  fine  weather, 
the  prince  dines.  A  little .  further  on  is  an  6pen  square 
encircled  by  trees,  where  the  musicians  are  stationed  on  f^te 
days.  Near  the  summer-house  are  three  marble  slabs,  upon 
which  are  carved  epitaphs  in  French  commemorating  favorite 
dogs ;  the  verses  were  written  by  Prince  Demidofif  and  show 
much  comic  talent.  We  passed  through  hot-houses  in  process 
of  construction,  and  mounted  a  staircase  to  a  kind  of  observa- 
tory which  commands  a  view  of  Florence  and  its  surroundings. 
The  different  hot-houses  were  arranged  with  great  care  and 
taste,  and  contained  flowers,  plants,  and  trees  from  every  clime. 
These  were  formed  into  arches  overhead,  and  at  short  distances 
were  fountains  of  every  form  refreshing  the  sight  by  the 
sparkling  coolness  of  their  waters.  Statues  gleamed  out  pure 
and  white  from  amidst  the  flowers ;  one  of  a  little  girl  listening 
to  the  sound  of  a  shell  pressed  close  to  her  ear  was  very 
pretty.  At  her  feet  sat  two  fat  frogs  contemplating  her 
loveliness.  One  of  the  fountains  was  the  statue  of  a 
Nymph,  from  whose  long  hair  the  water  dripped  into  a  mar- 
ble basin. 

April  17th. — A  dark,  rainy  day,  followed  by  a  clear  evening. 
The  rays  of  the  full  moon,  breaking  through  rifts  in  the  dark 
clouds,  were  reflected  in  the  Amo;  and  far  away  down  the 
river,  under  the  shadowy  arches  of  the  bridges,  twinkled  the 
lights  of  the  city. 

April  18th. — This  morning  was  passed  in  the  Corsini  Gal- 
lery. The  most  remarkable  pictures  in  this  collection  are 
marine  views  by  Salvator  Rosa — a  "  Lucretia,"  by  Guido,  much 
resembling  that  in  the  Pitti  palace  called  "  Cleopatra  " — a  half 
length  figure  of  "  Poesia,"  by  Carlo  Dolce — a  sketch  of  Van- 
dyke, by  himself — and  a  large  modem  painting  called  the 
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"  Death  of  Priam,"  by  Benvenuto.  The  grouping  and  coloring 
of  this  last  are  superb.  In  one  room  of  this  palace  are  ten 
pictures  by  Carlo  Dolce.  His  style  is  extremely  marked,  and 
his  works  all  bear  a  strong  family  likeness  one  to  the  other, 
wearying  one  almost  by  their  excessive  sweetness.  In  one  of 
the  first  rooms  are  two  pictures  which  I  liked — "  Vanity,"  a 
young  girl  regarding  herself  in  a  mirror  held  up  to  her  by  an 
old  woman,  and  "  Music,"  a  woman  playing  upon  an  instru- 
ment of  antique  form.  In  the  afternoon  we  had  a  ride  through 
the  groves  of  the  Casoine^  and  a,  return  through  one  of  those 
wondrous  diffusive  golden  sunsets  which  are  peculiar  to  Flor- 
ence, reaching  the  hotel  just  as  the  guard  for  the  palace  passed 
by,  sounding  their  bugle  call. 

April  19th. — To-day  we  visited  the  cathedral — ^the  Duomo  of 
Florence.  The  exterior  view  is  very  fine,  and  the  great  dome 
rising  from  among  small  ones,  very  impressive.  It  gave  the 
idea  for  the  dome  which  crowns  the  cathedral  of  St.  Peter's. 
I  was  disappointed  in  the  interior  which  looked  bare  and 
white,  and  very  dim,  the  windows  being  small,  and  the  light 
coming  through  richly  stained  glass.  Behind  the  high  altar  is 
a  "Pieti" — a  marble  group  left  unfinished  by  Michael  An- 
gelo  on  account  of  a  defect  in  the  stone,  and  which  was 
intended  for  his  own  tomb.  It  was  the  great  sculptor's  last 
work.  Near  the  door  in  the  north  aisle  is  a  portrait  of  Dante, 
placed  here  by  a  decree  of  the  Republic  in  1465. 

The  Campcmile^  or  beU  tower,  an  Italian-Gothic  structure, 
four  stories  high,  was  designed  by  Giotto,  and  dates  from  1334. 
We  stopped  to  examine  the  wonderful  bronze  doors  of  the 
Baptistery,  where  are  represented  in  bas-relief  the  principal 
events  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  history  of  our  Lord,  and 
which  were  said  by  Michael  Angelo  to  be  "  worthy  to  l)e  the 
gates  of  Paradise."  We  also  visited  the  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  adjoining  the  Pitti  Palace,  where  we  saw  large  coUec- 
tions'of  minerals  and  fine  imitations  of  fruit  and  flowers  in 
wax.  Attached  to  the  museum  is  the  Tribune,  erected  by  the 
present  grand  duke  in  commemoration  of  Gklileo.  In  the 
center  of  the  hall  stands  a  statue  of  the  philosopher  sur- 
rounded by  busts  of  his  most  celebrated  scholars.  Here  are 
also  preserved  his  scientific  instruments,  and  the  telescope  with 
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which  he  discovered  the  satellites  of  Jupiter;  and  under  a 
glass  cover,  one  of  his  fingers,  said  to  have  been  obtained  when 
his  body  was  removed  to  Santa  Croce — a  relic  which  inspired 
me  with  a  feeling  of  horror.  The  hall  is  splendidly  decorated 
with  marbles  and  jasper,  with  frescoed  ceilings,  the  grand  duke 
having  spared  nothing  that  could  render  the  Tribune  worthy  of 
the  memory  of  the  great  Tuscan  philosopher. 

April  21st. — We  drove  this  morning  to  Fiesole.  Leaving 
the  city  by  the  Porta  San  Gallo,  just  without  we  saw  an  elab- 
orate Arch  of  Triumph,  and  a  little  beyond  a  public  prome- 
nade. The  drive  to  the  top  of  the  hill  was  very  beautiful, 
between  hedges  of  pink,  yellow,  and  white  roses,  and  English 
hawthorn,  of  which  we  gathered  large  bouquets  as  we  drove 
along.  The  villas  scattered  at  intervals  along  the  road  must 
be  delightful  residences,  commanding  as  they  do  fine  views  of 
Florence,  and  at  this  season  fairly  buried  in  roses,  which  I 
have  never  seen  elsewhere  in  such  wild  luxuriance  of  bloom. 
When  we  reached  the  summit  of  the  hill  the  carriage  was 
surrounded  by  women  offering  straw  braid  for  sale,  some  of 
which  we  bought  as  a  souvenir  of  our  drive.  The  rapidity  with 
which  their  fingers  move  as  they  walk  along  is  astonishing, 
never  for  a  moment  faltering  in  their  task.  It  is  said  that  the 
most  skillful  braider  in  Tuscany  is  a  girl  of  fourteen,  who 
accomplishes  her  work  while  watching  sheep  on  the  hill-side. 
While  we  were  resting  here  we  saw  two  great  oxen  approach- 
ing, decorated  with  ribbons  and  flowers,  and  asking  their 
driver  for  what  they  were  intended,  he  replied:  "^^  Pas- 
qua^^ — for  Eastgr.     Our  return  drive  was  equally  delightful. 

Visiting  the  tower  of  Galileo,  we  stopped  on  the  way  at  the 
Poggio  Imperialey  built  as  far  back  as  1622  by  the  Duchess 
Magdalen  of  Austria,  wife  of  the  Grand  Duke  Cosimo  II. 
We  approached  it  through  ranks  of  gloomy  cypresses,  which 
give  an  indescribably  melancholy  and  weird  appearance  to  the 
landscape,  lightened  here  and  there  by  the  more  cheerful  ilex, 
oak,  and  larch  trees.  This  palace  is  said  to  contain  seven  hun- 
dred rooms,  through  several  of  which  we  passed,  and  I  was 
impressed  with  the  absence  of  all  pretension  to  magnificence 
in  them.  Here  we  saw  portraits  of  several  of  the  beautiful 
women  who  made  the  court  of  the  English  Charles  II.  famous ; 
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and  in  the  dining  room  is  a  statue  of  Apollo,  said  to  be  a  work 
of  Phidias.  There  is  also  a  long  gallery  filled  with  portraits 
of  the  Medici  family,  of  which  the  only  one  that  interested 
me  was  that  of  Catharine,  the  wife  of  Henry  II.,  of  France. 
It  is  a  full-length  portrait,  tlie  face  by  no  means  beautiful,  the 
hair  a  dark  auburn  pufifed  upon  the  top  of  the  head,  and  the 
dress  stiff  and  dark  and  surmounted  by  a  large  ruff. 

Above  the  villa  is  the  hill  of  Arcetri,  famous  for  its  sweet 
wine ;  and,  still  further  on,  Galileo's  observatory,  called  the  Torre 
del  Gallo.  Here  the  great  philosopher's  observations  on  the 
moon  were  made,  and  it  is  said  that  the  tower  hafi  remained 
from  that  time  unaltered,  though  now  it  is  annexed  to  farm 
buildings.  We  mounted  the  rickety  wooden  stairs  to  the  top, 
from  which  we  saw,  not  far  distant,  the  villa  of  Galileo  where, 
tradition  says,  he  welcomed  the  great  Milton  when  he  visited 
Florence. 

Ketuming  we  stopped  at  the  church  of  San  Salvatore  del 
Monte  attached  to  the  convent  of  the  same  name.  We  had 
often,  while  standing  on  the  Amo's  bridges,  seen  buildings  in 
the  distance  on  this  hill ;  we  now  approached  them  through 
rows  of  cypress  trees,  fitly  chosen  to  border  a  road  which  bears 
the  name  of  Via  Crucis.  The  church  was  built  by  Cronaca, 
and  its  beautiful  proportions  called  forth  the  enthusiastic 
admiration  of  Michael  Angelo.  At  the  entrance  we  saw  a 
small  cross  covered  with  crape  and  garlanded  with  flowers, 
which  we  were  told  was  in  memory  of  a  child  whose  burial 
service  had  taken  place  here  a  few  days  before.  Higher  up 
the  hill  is  the  convent  and  church  of  San  Miniato,  used  as  a 
military  post  during  the  last  siege  of  the  city,  and  for  many 
years  the  burial  place  of  some  of  the  oldest  Florentine  families. 
We  passed  the  house  of  Michael  Angelo  in  the  Via  GhibeUina^ 
but  were  not  allowed  to  enter  it ;  and  a  short  distance  farther 
on,  in  the  Via  Riccardi^  we  were  shown  the  place  of  Dante's 
birtfi.  The  house  retains  no  trace  of  age,  and  is  indicated 
by  a  slab  of  marble  over  the  narrow  Gothic  door.  As  we 
stopped  for  a  moment  before  it  we  saw  a  woman  in  a  tumbled 
cap  leaning  far  out  of  a  window  above.  She  evidently  did 
not  appreciate  the  fact  that  she  was  a  dweller  in  the  house 
where  the  "divine  poet"  was  born. 
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April  22d. — A  gray,  murky  day.  Gloomy  days  in  Italy  are 
very  hard  to  endure,  expecting  as  we  do  only  glorious  sunshine 
in  this  region,  but  it  cleared  off  toward  evening  and  we  enjoyed 
a  drive  on  the  road  to  Fiesole,  and  another  of  those  sunsets 
which  are  a  perpetual  marvel  to  me.  It  is  a  glory  which  is 
rather  felt  than  seen,  a  diffusion  of  the  prevailing  tint  which 
this  night  was  rose  color  instead  of  golden ;  it  is  a  kind  of 
spiritual,  ethereal  enjoyment,  and  this  evening  everything  was 
literally  eouleur  de  rose.  How  the  twilight  lingered  as  though 
loth  to  give  the  world  over  to  darkness  and  night ! 

I  quote  here  from  my  journal : — 

"  We  have  almost  decided  to  take  a  diligence  and  post  through  to  Bologna 
It  will  be  very  hard  if  we  have  to  resign  Venice  and  Milan.  We  have  received 
a  letter  from  one'of  our  traveling  companions,  who  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that 
there  can  be  no  danger  in  going  through,  and  that  the  roads  between  Bologna, 
Venice,  and  Vienna  will  be  open  and  unmolested ;  so  it  is  very  probable  that  in  a 
few  days  we  shall  start  for  Venice." 

April  23d. — ^We  went  this  morning  to  the  church  of  San 
Lorenzo.  As  mass  was  being  performed  we  were  unable  to 
see  the  famous  statue  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  and  after  stay- 
ing for  a  while  listening  to  the  music,  which  was  very  sweet,  we 
drove  to  the  cathedral  to  see  the  fireworks,  which  are  always 
displayed  on  the  last  day  of  Lent.  The  crowd  of  comlnon 
people  was  quite  dense,  and  we  remained  sitting  in  the  car- 
riage. In  front  of  the  cathedral  was  a  kind  of  car  covered 
with  wheels  and  different  sorts  of  fireworks,  and,  attached  to 
the  car,  a  cord  which  passed  within  the  cathedral  to  the  altar. 
Just  at  noon  the  melodious  bells  of  the  tower  rang  out  a  merry 
peal  and  a  little  white  paper  dove  came  swiftly  down  the  cord, 
bearing  fire  from  the  altar,  and  ignited  the  fireworks  on  the 
car.  This  was  all  that  was  worth  noticing,  as  in  the  sunlight 
the  pyrotechnic  display  lost  its  charm. 

After  wafching  the  crowd  of  people  for  a  while  we  went  to 
the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Novella,  the  first  establishment  of 
the  Preaching  Friars  in  Florence.  The  facade  of  the  church  is 
composed  of  compartments  of  black  and  white  marble,  and 
has  this  distinction,  in  Florence,  that  it  is  completed.  The 
stained  glass  is  remarkable,  and  the  rose  window,  representing 
the  Virgin  surrounded  by  angels,  a  splendid  specimen  of  the 
28 
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art.  The  church  wbh  undergoing  repairs,  so  there  was  much 
of  interest  which  we  were  unable  to  see.  In  several  of  the 
chapels  we  were  shown  some  curious  old  frescoes  by  Ghir- 
landaio,  the  master  of  Michael  Ai^gelo,  and  in  the  Capelhi 
dei  Gondii  a  crucifix  carved  in  wood,  by  Brunelleschi,  a  work 
of  great  celebrity  but  which  appeared  to  us  stiff  and  formal. 
In  the  sacristy,  a  Gothic  apartment,  we  saw  some  fine  old 
stained  glass  windows,  and  three  reliquaries,  most  exquisitely 
painted  by  Fra  Angelico  da  Fiesole.  We  lingered  long  over 
the  vellum  pages,  on  the  margins  of  which  were  many  beauti- 
ful figures  and  sweet  saint-like  faces.  There  was  much  else  to 
interest  in  this  church  which,  owing  to  the  disorder  and  confu- 
sion attendant  upon  the  repairs,  we  were  obliged  to  leave 
unseen. 

I  quote  again  from  my  journal : 

"  We  hear  now  little  else  discussed  but  the  probabilities  of  war.  We  are 
heartily  tired  of  the  subject,  and  of  the  uncertainty  as  to  our  route  which  it 
involves." 

April  24th. — Easter  Sunday.  Early  this  morning  we  went 
to  the  cathedral  and  found  the  guard  of  the  grand  duke  drawn 
•  up  before  the  entrance,  while  within  was  an  eager  crowd 
awaiting  his  arrival.  The  altar  was  brilliantly  illuminated 
with  candles,  and  down  through  the  center  of  the  marble 
pavement  a  crimson  and  green  carpet  had  been  spread;  on 
each  side  of  the  path  thus  made  soldiers  were  drawn  up  in 
line.  As  we  stood  watching  the  court  ladies  pass  along  in  full 
dress  to  their  seats  near  the  altar,  and  the  "  noble  guard"  in 
their  conspicuous  unifonns  of  scarlet  and  white,  suddenly  the 
deep-toned  musical  bells  of  the  Campanile  rang  out,  the  choir 
burst  into  a  triumphal  anthem,  and  the  grand  duke  and  duchess 
with  their  children  and  all  their  s^iite  swept  in.  The  grand  duke 
is  quite  old,  rather  short  and  stout,  and  the  expression  of  his  face 
is  not  pleasing.  lie  wore  a  glittering  military  uniform.  The 
grand  duchess  wore  a  dress  of  white  satin  covered  with  Brus- 
sels lace,  a  train  of  white  and  silver  brocade,  and  over  that  a 
second  train  of  delicate  lace ;  her  neck,  and  arms,  and  corsage 
blazed  with  diamonds,  and  upon  her  head  was  a  crown  of 
emeralds  and  diamonds,  from  which  floated  a  veil  of  white 
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lace ;  her  train  was  upheld  by  four  pages  in  crimson  and  white 
velvet  liveries.  Following  the  duchess  was  her  daughter,  in 
rose  colored  satin,  and  train  of  white  satin  and  point  lace 
borne  by  two  pages.  Upon  her  neck  were  diamonds,  and  a 
small  coronet  of  diamonds  on  her  head.  Following  her  came 
a  lady  in  crimson  and  white  brocade  with  train  of  crimson 
velvet  embroidered  with  gold,  and  wearing  a  coronet  of 
diamonds  and  pearls.  Then  came  the  arch-duke,  attended 
by  his  brothers,  all  in  full  uniform.  The  grand  duchess 
seemed  to  be  about  forty ;  her  hair  was  brown  and  her 
face  cold  and  haughty.  It  was  a  striking  and  picturesque 
sight,  the  brilliant  train  of  richly  dressed  ladies  attended  by 
oflScers  in  scarlet  and  white  uniforms  sweeping  through  the  old 
cathedral,  while  the  sunlight  fell  upon  them  through  the 
painted  windows  in  dashes  of  rich  and  glowing  color.  Near 
the  altar  was  a  long  sofa  of  crimson  with  a  canopy  over  it, 
where  the  grand  duke  and  duchess  with  their  children  sat, 
surrounded  by  their  guards.  We  stood  for  some  time  looking 
at  the  brilliant  scene — the  altars  with  their  gold  and  silver 
ornaments  and  lighted  candles — the  genuflections  of  the  richly 
robed  priests — while  over  all  floated  a  fragrant  cloud  of 
incense  through  which  came  the  melody  of  organ  and  chant- 
ing voices. 

Turning  away  from  the  cathedral  we  encoimtered  the  long 
line  of  state  carriages.  They  were  gaudy  with  gilding,  and 
the  six  horses  attached  to  e.ach  were  loaded  with  gold-embroi- 
dered harnesses. 

We  also  visited  this  jnorning  the  church  of  the  Annn/nciata^ 
which  we  entered  just  as  the  organs  were  sending  forth  strains 
of  sweet  music.  The  church  itself  is  very  gaudy,  the  ceiling 
one  mass  of  gilding  and  painting,  and  the  altar  decorated  with 
silver  lilies.  Many  of  the  frescoes  are  by  Andrea  del  Sarto, 
and  within  the  walls  of  this  church  he  is  buried.  The  front  of 
the  high  altar  is  of  massive  silver  in  high  relief,  and  the  paint- 
ing above  it  is  by  some  ascribed  to  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  In  one 
of  the  chapels  is  the  "  Assumption,"  by  Perugino,  the  most 
important  of  his  works  in  Florence.  The  chapel  of  the 
Annunciata  was  built  in  1448  at  the  expense  of  Pietro  de' 
Medici ;  the  altar  is  richly  ornamented  with  silver,  but  the  great 
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attraction  of  the  chapel  is  the  fresco  of  the  ''  Annunciation," 
considered  by  the  people  to  be  of  miraculous  origin,  and  lately 
no  less  than'forty  thousand  dollars  have  been  expended  in  the 
purchase  of  a  new  crown  for  the  figure  of  the  Virgin.  The 
popular  belief  is  that  it  was  painted  by  angels,  though  in  reality 
the  work  of  Pietro  Cavallini,  in  the  fourteenth  century.  I 
should  be  loth  to  believe  that  angels  were  such  indifferent 
painters. 

Over  one  of  the  doors  leading  from  the  cloister  to  the 
church  is  the  famous  fresco  of  Andrea  del  Sarto,  called  the 
Madonna  del  Sacco^  and  in  the  dim  cloisters  are  many  others, 
faded  and  dingy,  which  one  is  little  tempted  to  examine. 

This  church  owes  its  existence  to  seven  Florentine  gentle- 
men, who,  in  1233,  weary  of  the  world  and  its  pleasures, 
departed  to  Monte  Senario,  there  to  live  a  life  of  piety  and 
contemplation,  and  founded  the  order  of  Servi  di  Maria^  to 
commemorate  the  holy  widowhood  of  the  blessed  Virgin.  As 
time  went  on,  the  church  they  had  founded  became  so  popular 
that  it  was  literally  filled  with  ex  voto  offerings  in  wax,  repre- 
senting different  parts  of  the  body  which  had  been  cured  of 
disease  through  the  intercession  of  the  Virgin,  and  these 
falling  from  time  to  time,  seriously  injured  many  of  the 
paintings.  These  unsightly  objects  have  been  in  a  great  meas- 
ure removed,  though  here,  as  elsewhere  in  Italy,  the  effect  of 
most  beautiful  works  of  art  is  often  marred  by  the  presence 
of  such  almost  ludicrous  offerings,  prompted  by  a  degrading 
superstition. 

In  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Novella  is  a  picture  by  Cima- 
bue  of  the  Virgin  seated  on  a  throne  with  the  Infant  Jesus  on 
her  lap  and  three  angels  on  either  side,  on  a  gold  background. 
At  the  time  it  was  painted  it  created  the  greatest  excitement 
and  was  considered  a  wonder  of  beauty.  It  appeared  to  me 
stiff  and  quaint,  and  lacking  in  all  those  qualities  which  it  was 
long  ago  considered  to  possess. 

April  26th. — Early  this  morning  we  left  Florence  by  railway 
for  Pisa.  The  sky  was  without  a  cloud,  and  the  air  warm  and 
balmy.  The  country  along  our  route  seemed  to  be  under  the 
highest  cultivation,  the  fields  fresh  and  green,  and  the  trees 
often  festooned  with  vines,  and  every  opening  disclosed  some 
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new  and  charming  view.  We  arrived  at  Pisa  at  one  o'clock, 
after  a  ride  of  an  hour  and  a  half. 

The  city  surprised  me  by  its  size  and  appearance  of  past 
magnificence,  and  the  many  massive  palaces  which  adorn  the 
Lung^Amo  tell  of  a  by-gone  period  of  splendor  and  luxury. 
One  of  these,  the  Palazzo  Lanfra/nM^  which  claims  Michael 
Angelo  as  its  architect,  and  whose  mellow  tinted  marble  gives 
to  it  an  air  of  antique  splendor,  was  once  the  residence,  we 
were  told,  of  Lord  Byron.  The  Amo  runs  through  the  city 
and  is  spanned  by  three  bridges.  The  streets  seemed  well 
paved  and  clean,  and  the  modem  houses  have  an  air  of  com- 
fort about  them.  Years  ago  Pisa  was  a  favorite  resort  for 
invalids,  but  of  late  Nice  has  proved  a  successful  rival. 

The  great  objects  of  interest  here  are  the  Cathedral,  the 
Baptistery,  the  Leaning  Tower,  and  the  Campo  Santo,  situated  in 
close  proximity  to  each  other,  and  forming  a  harmonious  group. 
We  first  visited  the-Oampo  Santo,  a  large  square  surrounded  by 
a  covered  corridor  with  Gothic  arches,  which  is  filled  with 
sarcophagi  and  ancient  monuments.  This  cemetery  was  founded 
in  the  twelfth  century  by  Archbishop  Ubaldo  Lanfranchi, 
who,  when  expelled  from  Palestine,  returned  to  Italy  with 
fifty  three  vessels  laden  with  earth  from  Mount  Calvary.  This 
he  placed  in  ground  which  he  purchased,  and  some  years  later 
it  was  enclosed  by  the  present  building.  The  corridor  is  paved 
with  slabs  bearing  devices,  and  figures  of  knights,  and  prelates, 
and  others  of  less  distinction,  who  were  allowed  the  privilege 
of  burial  in  the  sacred  earth.  Over  one  of  the  entrance  doors 
is  a  marble  tabernacle,  ornamented  with  statues  by  Giovanni 
di  Pisa ;  the  walls  are  covered  mth  quaint  frescoes  of  sacred 
subjects  by  Giotto,  Memmi,  Antonio  Veneziano,  and  others. 
Of  these  the  most  curious  is  the  series  by  Andrea  and  Ber- 
nardo Orcagna,  representing  the  last  judgment  and  the  infernal 
regions.  The  "  Last  Judgment "  shows  the  good  and  the  bad 
equally  divided ;  kings,  queens,  and  monks  figure  among  the 
condemned,  and  a  fat  friar  is  between  an  angel  and  an  evil 
spirit,  who  are  contending  for  him.  King  Solomon  is  repre- 
sented as  exactly  between  the  good  and  the  bad,  and  in  a  state 
of  uncertainty  as  to  which  side  he  belonged.  An  angel  in  the 
center  holds  two  scrolls  which  bear  the  inscriptions :  "  Come 
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ye  blessed,"  and  "  Depart  from  me ;"  beneath  are  angels  sound- 
ing their  trumpets,  and  in  front  an  impressive  figure  wrapped 
in  a  long  garment  whicli  partly  conceals  his  countenance,  who 
is  supposed  to  be  the  grieving  guardian  angel.  Above  are 
enthroned  the  twelve  apostles.  The  Inferno  was  executed  by 
Bernardo  and  is  full  of  grotesque  horror.  The  "  Triumph  of 
Death,"  a  series  of  allegories,  is  by  Andrea  Orcagna. 

The  Baptistery  is  one  of  the  most  striking  and  beautiful 
buildings  that.  I  have  ever  seen.  The  architecture  is  very 
elaborate,  consisting  of  columns,  and  pinnacles,  and  little  min- 
arets, with  a  kind  of  dormer  window  upon  the  roof.  The 
Eastern  doorway  is  finely  sculptured,  representing  the  martyr- 
dom of  John  the  Baptist,  with  three  large  statues,  and  elab- 
orately wrought  columns.  The  pavement  fe  composed  of 
mosaic,  and  slab  tombs  with  figures  in  bas-relief  which  date 
from  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  and  in  the  center 
stands  a  beautifully  carved  octagonal  font. 

But  the  wonder  of  the  Baptistery  is  the  pulpit,  by  Nicolo 
Pis^o,  erected  in  1260,  and  so  greatly  prized  that  on  the 
great  festivals  of  the  church  a  special  guard  was  appointed  to 
protect  it  from  injury.  In  form  it  is  hexagonal,  and  rests 
upon  seven  pillars  of  different  materials,  these  standing  upon 
crouching  male  figures,  with  a  griflSn,  a  lion,  and  a  tiger  alter- 
nating. The  sides  are  decorated  with  scenes  from  the  life  of 
Christ  in  bas-relief,  and  with  a  "  Last  Judgment."  From  one 
side  projects  a  reading  desk  in  the  form  of  a  book  resting  on 
the  back  of  an  eagle,  and  a  second  is  a  finely  carved  column 
which  rises  from  the .  staircase.  The  whole  is  a  miracle  of 
elaborate  sculpture. 

The  aspect  of  the  building  is  that  of  purity  and  harmony. 
Its  circular  form  presents  only  graceful  curves  for  the  eye  to 
rest  upon,  and  the  whiteness  of  the  marble  seems  symbolical 
of  spotless  innocence.  The  only  coloring  imparted  to  this 
white  interior  is  by  the  light  which  falls  through  windows 
of  stained  glass. 

The  Baptistery  is  famous  for  its  echo.  Our  guide  had  a 
powerful  voice,  and  he  slowly  chanted  a  simple,  monotonous 
melody,  which,  when  he  had  ceased,  was  echoed  from  above, 
softened  by  distance,   and  sounding  like  an  invisible  choir 
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from  the  upper  air.  The  sounds  were  wonderfully  prolonged, 
till  they  were  entirely  lost.  The  effect  produced  upon  us  was 
almost  startling,  but  exceedingly  pleasing. 

Opposite  the  Baptistery,  across  a  green  plat  of  grass,  stands 
the  Cathedral,  and  at  its  side  the  Campanile — the  famous  "  Lean, 
ing  Tower."  The  style  of  architecture  of  the  church  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Baptistery,  the  fafade  being  also  composed 
of  black  and  white  marble,  and  its  form  is  that  of  a  Latin 
cross.  It  was  commenced  by  the  Pisans  in  1067,  but  even  at 
that  period  parttf  of  the  columns  were  relics  of  antiquity,  which 
were  skillfully  inwrought  by  the  architect.  The  doors  are  of 
bronze  and  date  from  1602,  the  original  doors  having  been 
destroyed  by  tire.  They  were  designed  by  (i^iovanni  di 
Bologna — one  representing  the  principal  scenes  in  the  life  of 
the  Virgin,  the  other,  the  acts  of  our  Lord. 

Some  of  the  altars  of  the  cathedral  are  exceedingly  florid 
and  magniticent,  that  of  the  chapel  of  S.  S.  Sacramento  being 
encased  in  silver  most  elaborately  wrought.  Above  the  high 
altar,  which  is  a  mass  of  precious  marbles  and  lapis-lazuli,  is 
a  crucifix,  by  Giovanni  di  Bologna,  and  behind  it  a  picture  of 
Abraham  and  Isaac,  said  to  have  been  removed  to  Paris  by 
Napoleon.  There  are  several  tine  pictures  by  Andrea  del 
Sarto,  and  others  by  modern  artists;  and  at  the  end  of  the 
nave  is  suspended  the  famous  bronze  lamp  whose  oscillations, 
tradition  says,  tirst  suggested  to  Galileo  the  theory  of  the  pen- 
dulum. It  is  of  elegant  design  and  one  of  the  most  interesting 
objects  in  the  cathedral. 

While  we  were  looking  at  the  lamp  we  noticed  some  very 
old  and  heavy  books  lying  upon  reading  desks  near  by. 
Seeing  that  we  were  attracted  by  them  the  sacristan  opened 
them,  and  we  were  interested  at  tinding  that  they  were  very 
curiously  illuminated  missals,  tive  hundred  years  old.  Ttc 
edges  of  the  covers  were  surrounded  with  iron  spikes,  and  they 
were  fastened  with  ponderous  iron  clasps.  The  parchment 
leaves  were  very  brilliantly  and  beautifully  illuminated. 

Just  in  the  rear  of  the  Duomo  stands  the  Leaning  Tower. 
It  overhangs  the  perpendicular  thirteen  feet,  and  it  is  supposed 
that  when  the  tower  had  reached  half  its  height  it  was  discov- 
ered that  the  foundation  was  defective,  and  that  all  the  efforts 
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of  the  architect  were  then  directed  towards  strengthening  it  in 
its  leaning  position.  The  theory  seems  a  remarkable  one,  as 
on  one  side,  above  a  certain  height,  the  columns  are  higher  than 
on  the  other,  and  the  walls  are  strengthened  with  iron  bands. 
There  are  eight  tiers  of  colunms  which  support  arches,  thus 
forming  open  galleries  around  the  tower.  In  the  basement  are 
inscriptions  commemorating  experiments  made  here  by  Galileo 
on  the  fall  of  bodies.  We  made  the  ascent  of  the  tower.  At 
the  top  are  seven  bells,  so  arranged  that  the  heavier  metal  is  on 
the  side  where  its  weight  helps  to  countenact  the  leaning 
of  the  building.  The  largest  weighs  12,000  pounds.  One  of 
these  bells  is  celebrated  for  its  sonorous  and  melodious  tone, 
and  l>ears  the  name  of  PaHquarec(ia\  it  was  always  tolled 
when  criminals  were  conducted  to  execution.  We  were 
shown  the  figure  of  the  Virgin,  and  the  devices  of  the  city 
with  which  it  is  ornamented.  While  we  were  ascending  sev- 
eral boys  were  amusing  themselves  by  swinging  on  this  great 
bell,  and  as  we  came  down  all  the  seven  began  to  ring,  causing 
a  deafening  sound. 

In  the  crevices  of  the  stones  at  the  summit  of  the  tower 
weeds  and  tiny  flowers  were  growing,  the  seeds  of  which  some 
bird  must  have  dropped  in  its  flight.  The  far-reaching  prospect 
from  this  elevation  is  very  interesting.  One  sees  Pisa  and  its 
plains ;  Leghoni,  with  its  lighthouse  and  harbor  full  of  ships ; 
the  island  of  Gorgona  on  the  horizon ;  and  the  faint,  cloud-like 
outline  of  Corsica,  with  views  of  hill,  and  valley,  and  cloudy 
mountain-top  complete  the  picture  on  which  the  eye  dreamily 
rests. 

In  driving  to  the  station  we  stopped  to  see  the  chapel  of 
Santa  Maria  della  Spina^  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Arno.  It 
was  built  for  mariners,  who  in  the  palmy  days  of  the  city 
ctfme  hither  to  ask  the  protection  of  the  Virgin  before  starting 
on  a  voyage.  The  whole  building  is  of  white  marble,  most 
profusely  ornamented  with  carvings,  minute  spires,  and  fine 
figures.  The  chapel  derives  the  name  of  La  Spina  from  a 
thorn  of  our  Saviour's  crown  which,  tradition  says,  a  Pisan 
merchant  brought  from  the  Holy  Land  and  deposited  here  in 
1333.  On  our  return  ride  to  Florence  a  body  of  volunteers 
on  the  train  was  greeted  with  enthusiasm  at  every  station. 
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I  quote  once  more  from  my  journal : 

**  April  26th. — We  have  quite  jfiven  up  all  hope  of  yisiting  Venice,  as  the 
country  is  in  so^unsettled  a  state,  and  all  facilities  of  communication  have  been 
cut  off  for  travelers,  or  put  in  requisition  by  the  government.  So  it  will  be 
impossible  to  carry  out  our  original  plans. 

April  27th. — All  Florence  has  been  in  a  great  state  of  excitement  to-day;  we 
have  witnessed  a  bloodless  revolution.  The  grand  duke  has  been  obliged  to  flee 
with  his  family  to  Bologna.  He  is  of  an  Austrian  House  and  pledged  to  the 
interests  of  that  country ;  but  his  army  has  revolted,  and  refusing  to  fight  for 
Austria  has  declared  for  Sardinia.  The  army  demanded  that  he  should  abdicate 
in  favor  of  the  arch-duke,  his  son,  but  as  he  declined  to  do  so,  his  flight  is  the 
t-esult  Report  says  that  a  new  government  has  been  formed  with  the  Sardinian 
minister  at  its  head.  All  day  processions  have  been  moving  about  the  streets 
with  bands  of  music,  waving  the  red,  white,  and  green  colors  of  Sardinia,  and 
shouting  "Ft'vo  la  Lonibardiay  Every  man,  woman,  and  child  wears  the  Sardin- 
ian colors,  and  the  greatest  enthusiasm  is  manifested  for  King  Victor  Emanuel. 
By  afternoon  the  streets  were  so  quiet  that  E.  and  I  rode  out  on  horseback  to 
tlie  Cascine.  We  contented  ourselves  with  buying  white  and  red  roses  and 
twisting  them,  with  their  green  leaves,  in  our  buttonholes,  and  in  the  head  gear 
of  our  horses.  As  we  rode  by,  some  men  and  women,  noticing  our  floral  device, 
called  out  to  us,  "  Viva  gV  fngkse^^^  "  Viva  la  Lambardia.^^  Felix  (our  courier)  tells 
us  that  last  night  fears  were  entertained  of  bloodshed :  the  palace  of  one  of  the 
grand  duke's  ministers,  who  is  very  obnoxious  to  the  people,  adjoins  our  hotel  and 
would  have  been  attacked  in  case  of  riot ;  but  to-uight  we  can  repose  in  peace, 
although  the  grand  duke  and  duchess,  whom  we  saw  in  all  their  pride  of  power 
last  Sunday,  are  fleeing  from  their  palace  and  their  country. 

April  28th.  —  A  last  walk  through  the  Boboli  gardens  and  a  visit  to  the 
Church  of  Santa  Croce— the  "Westminster  Abbey  of  Florence" — ^where,  how- 
ever, we  were  unable  to  gain  admittance.  I  have  been  very  unfortunate  in  my 
visits  to  this  church  and  must  leave  Florence  without  having  seen  the  interior. 
The  city  is  very  quiet  to-day,  but  there  is  a  great  display  of  the  Sardinian  colors. 
We  shall  soon  be  out  of  the  reach  of  the  Revolution  as  we  leave  to-morrow  for 
Leghorn.  I  am  sorry  to  say  farewell  to  Firemt  la  Bella.  Our  last  long  stay  in 
Italy  is  probably  ended,  and  we  can  but  hope  to  revisit  this  lovely  land  at  some 
future  period." 
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CHAPTEK  XXL 

RIDE  TO  LEGHORN — ARRIVAL  AT  GENOA — MILITARY  MOVE- 
MENTS— DEPARTURE  FOR  TURIN — MARENGO — ARRIVAL  AT 
TURIN — PASSAGE  OF  FRENCH  TROOPS  THROUGH  THE  CITY — 
WARLIKE  RUMORS  AND  UNCERTAINTY  OF  PLANS — VISIT  TO 
CHURCHES — THE  ROYAL  PALACE — DEPARTURE  FOR  SUZA — 
PASSAGE  OF  MT.  CENIS — ARRIVAL  AT  GENEVA. 

April  29th. — ^We  left  Florence  this  morning  for  Leghorn. 
At  Pisa  a  party  of  French  people  entered  the  railway  carriage 
all  excitement  about  the  Florentine  Revolution,  telling  us  that 
it  was  reported  in  Rome  that  large  numbers  had  been  shot ; 
they  were  quite  astonished  when  we  told  them  how  quiet  every- 
thing had  been.  We  had  noticed,  on  our  way  down,  the  Sar- 
dinian flag  flying  on  every  church,  and  at  Pisa  we  saw  an 
immense  banner  floating  from  the  Leaning  Tower.  Men, 
women,  and  children  all  wore  the  Sardinian  ribbon,  and  the  vol- 
unteers, with  whom  the  train  was  crowded,  were  greeted  with 
shouts  from  every  station. 

Shortly  after  noon  we  arrived  at  Leghorn.  We  were  told 
that  great  excitement  had  prevailed  here,  but  all  was  then  quiet. 
At  the  Hdtel  Washington  we  found  several  parties,  of  Eng- 
lish and  Americans,  intent  upon  quitting  Italy,  and  in  their 
company  towards  evening  we  left  in  a  little  Sardinian  steamer 
for  Genoa.  There  were  many  volunteers  on  the  steamer,  very 
enthusiastic  in  the  cause  of  "  liberty,"  but  shortly  after  leaving 
the  little  vessel  began  to  roll,  and  the  deck  was  strewed  with 
these  young  disciples  of  freedom  woefully  sick.  As  I  looked 
at  them  I  thought  it  was  but  the  beginning  of  their  ills. 

April  30th. — This  morning  on  going  on  deck  I  saw  once 
more  the  well-remembered  harbor  of  Genoa,  crowded  with 
French  steamers,  and  two  large  French  war  ships  just  arrived, 
laden  with  troops.  Before  us  on  the  landing  an  oflBcer  was 
drilling  a  company  of  recruits. 
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At  seven  we  were  allowed  to  land,  and  found  apartments  at 
the  Ildtd  de  la  VtUe,  though  we  were  told  that  the  house  was 
filled  with  French  oflScers.  We  were  warmly  welcomed  by 
Marie — a  nice  French /emnie  de  chamhre — who  had  been  of 
great  service  to  us  during  our  long  stay  in  Genoa  last  fall. 

Wtile  preparing  rfor  breakfast  we  heard  a  sound  of  music, 
and  running  to  the  balcony  saw  in  the  street  below  a  large 
body  of  French  troops,  including  regiments  of  ferocious-look- 
ing Zouaves  and  Turcos.  During  the  morning  there  was  a  suc- 
cession of  such  scenes,  as  the  number  of  French  troops  in 
Genoa  was  said  to  be  more  than  thirty  thousand.  All  day  long 
military  stores  were  being  landed  from  the  French  steamers, 
and  trains  of  artillery  and  troops  of  horses- passed  and  repass- 
ed through  the  once  sleepy  streets.  We  were  not  a  little 
pleased  with  the  mvandieres^  dressed  in  a  uniform  adapted  to 
their  sex  yet  corresponding  to  that  of  their  regiment ;  and  the 
short  skirt  descending  just  below  the  knee,  and  little  military 
cap  gave  them  a  very  jaunty  appearance. 

About  noon  the  gentlemen  of  our  party,  who  had  been  out  to 
ascertain  the  probability  of  reaching  Turin,  returned  with  the 
information  that  the  Austrians  were  endeavoring  to  cut  off  all 
communication  between  the  two  cities,  but  that  a  train  would 
leave  in  the  evening,  if  it  were  considered  possible  for  it  to  go 
through  unmolested.  A  French  officer  had  also  told  one  of  them 
that  we  could  reach  Turin  and  cross  Mt.  Cenis  in  perfect  safety ; 
so  it  was  decided  that  we  should  leave  that  evening.  Our 
American  friends  were  surprised  at  our  temerity,  and  took  the 
steamer  for  Marseilles,  thinking  our  route  unsafe. 

April  30th,  evening — Hotel  Feder^  Turin, — ^We  left  Genoa 
at  five  o'clock  this  afternoon.  On  our.  way  out  of  the  city  we 
passed  the  French  encampment  and  saw  thousands  of  soldiers 
in  the  familiar  uniform ;  still  further  on  we  overtook  regiments 
marching  to  different  towns  on  the  route.  Many  of  these  dis- 
played the  old  and  tattered  standards  of  the  first  Napoleon. 
We  waved  our  handkerchiefs  to  them  as  we  passed,  and  many 
were  the  salutations  and  hand-wavings  returned.  The  effect 
upon  me  was  such  that  I  cried  aloud :  "  Vive  la  France — Ood 
grant  Iter  victory .'"  but  deeper  than  aU  enthusiasm  was  the 
sad  interest  with  which  we  gazed  on  these  men,  so  many  of 
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them  destined  to  find  soon  a  soldier's  grave.  I  eould  but  think 
as  I  watched  their  retreating  forms  following  the  tattered  ban- 
nei"8,  of  the  thousands  that  had  perished  beneath  those  folds, 
an4  I  thanked  God  that  such  scenes  were  not  likely  to  occur  in 
our  own  free  and  happy  land. 

In  the  train  with  us  was  a  body  of  troops  going  up  to  Ales- 
sandria, and  at  the  first  station  at  which  we  stopped  another  large 
detachment  greeted  those  in  the  cars  with  loud  cheers.  A 
short  distance  farther  on  we  passed  through  the  tunnel — about 
two  English  miles  long — which  traverses  the  central  ridge  of 
the  Apennines.  On  the  hill  above  Arquata  we  noticed  a  fine 
ruined  castle.  After  leaving  the  town  of  Novi  we  approached 
the  mountains,  and  the  scenery  increased  constantly  in  beauty ; 
there  were  many  fine  groves  of  chestnut  trees  bordering  the 
way. 

Just  before  reaching  Alessandria  we  passed  the  battle  field  of 
Marengo,  now  richly  cultivated ;  it  was  rumored  that  the  first 
engagement  in  the  coming  war  would  probably  be  in  this  vicin- 
ity. It  is  diflScult  to  describe  the  intense  interest  with  which 
we  looked  upon  this  world-renowned  spot,  so  fraught  with 
memories  of  the  glories  of  the  First  Empire.  All  looked  now 
so  prosperous  and  thriving  that  we  shuddered  at  the  thought  of 
war's  desolating  consequences.  As  we  moved  swiftly  along  we 
noticed  that  the  ground  was  strewed  with  trees  cut  down  to  be 
used  in  the  earthworks  which  the  troops  were  erecting  to  pro- 
tect Alessandria. 

Alessandria  is  a  town  of  some  importance,  and  is  said  to  be 
defended  by  ten  thousand  troops  and  two  thousand  cannon ; 
its  appearance,  however,  did  not  indicate  strength.  The  city 
stands  between  the  rivers  Tanaro  and  Bormida,  near  the  junc- 
tion, and  is  the  most  remarkable  monument  of  the  great  Lom- 
bard league  of  the  twelfth  century.  Here  we  again  saw  bodies 
of  troops. 

Moving  rapidly  on  we  soon  caught  glimpses  of  the  Alps,  and 
at  Valdechiesa  saw  in  the  far  away  distance,  snow-crowned 
Monte  Rosa.  Our  last  stopping  place  was  Moncalieri.  The 
weather  had  changed,  and  at  ten  o'clock  when  we  arrived  at 
Turin  it  was  raining  heavily.  A  beautiful  fountain  before  the 
station  shone  dimly  by  gas  light  through  the  mist,  and  it  was 
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80  dark  that  we  could  see  but  little  in  our  drive  through  the 
streets ;  enough,  however,  to  tell  that  they  were  regularly  built 
and  the  houses  more  modern  than  those  of  any  Italian  city  that 
we  had  yet  visited.  At  the  Hdiel  Feder  we  found  comfortable 
apartments  awaiting  us,  and  were  glad  to  forget  the  day's 
excitement  in  refreshing  sleep. 

May  1st. — This  morning  after  breakf  j»t  we  went  out  to  drive. 
All  the  early  part  of  the  day  we  had  been  standing  upon  the 
balcony  watching  the  troops  march  by,  and  listening  to  the  soul- 
stirring  music  of  the  fine  military  bands.  We  were  not  a  little 
surprised  when  told  that  the  train  in  which  we  came  from  Genoa 
was  the  last  in  which  passengers  would  be  allowed,  the  road 
having  been  given  up  for  the  use  of  the  government.  King 
Victor  Emanuel  left  the  city  very  quietly  early  this  morning 
for  Alessandria,  to  take  command  of  his  troops,  and  it  was 
reported  that  the  French  army  would  be  commanded  by  the 
Emperor  in  person. 

Turin  is  very  neatly  and  regularly  laid  out,  resembling  some- 
what our  American  cities.  We  parsed  many  houses  with  beau- 
tiful gardens,  saw  the  river  Po  and  the  suspension  bridge 
which  crosses  it,  and  drove  to  the  railway  station,  where  we 
found  a  great  crowd  collected  to  witness  the  arrival  of  French 
troops  from  Suza,  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Cenis.  As  they  passed 
along  they  were  greeted  with  shouts  of  ''  Vive  la  Framce .'" 
but  there  was  nothing  of  the  enthusiasm  that  I  looked  for,  and 
I  felt  indignant  at  the  stolidity  of  the  Italians. 

We  dined  at  five,  and  after  dinner,  while  amusing  ourselves 
at  the  piano  trying  some  Piedmontese  songs,  a  sound  of  shout- 
ing burst  upon  our  ears.  We  ran  to  the  balcony,  where  most 
of  our  time  had  been  passed  during  the  day,  and  learning  that 
the  French  artillery  was  entering  the  city  we  instantly  put  on 
our  hats  and  went  to  the  comer  of  the  street.  Here  there  was 
enthusiasm  enough  to  satisfy  me.  From  every  window  hands 
were  waved,  and  flowers  thrown,  and  cries  of  "  Vive  la 
France P'*  "  Vive  VEmjpereur  dm  FrangaisP'*  rent  the  air; 
and  amid  tears,  and  blessings,  and  shouts  of  welcome,  the 
weary  men  and  horses  passed  along,  apparently  unconscious  of 
the  greeting. 

I  add  a  paragraph  from  my  journal : 
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"■  A  short  time  after  we  returned  to  the  hotel  E.  came  in  with  word  that  the 
AuBtrians  had  adyanced  to  Noyara.  and  that  all  connection  with  Suza  is  cut  off, 
on  account  of  the  transportation  of  troops ;  if  such  is  really  the  case  our  position 
is  not  an  agreeable  one,  and  we  may  be  obliged  to  remain  for  some  time  in  Turin. 
It  is  reported  that  the  Austrians  are  about  to  commence  the  attack,  haying 
advanced  far  over  the  line,  and  the  Sardinian  and  French  troops  are  marching 
slowly  back,  probably  to  give  battle  at  Alessandria.  There  seems  to  be  but  little 
excitement  here.  All  is  very  quiet  Such  firm  faith  has  every  one  in  the  allied 
armies  that  a  doubt  of  their  entire  success  is  never  entertained." 

May  3d. — We  were  occupied  this  day  in  seeing  the  different 
objects  of  interest  in  and  abont  Turin.  The  country  in  the 
vicinity  is  very  charming  and  reminded  me  much  of  the  envi- 
rons of  some  of  our  American  towns.  We  spent  some  time  in 
the  cathedral,  which  is  the  oldest  and  most  interesting  of  the 
churches ;  tradition  places  its  foundation  as  far  back  as  A.  D.  602, 
though  the  present  edifice  was  begun  in  1498.  The  interior 
is  decorated  with  frescoes,  and  at  the  west  end  is  a  copy  of  the 
"Last  Supper,"  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  We  noticed  also  a 
"  Virgin  and  Saints,"  by  Albert  Diirer,  and  the  altar  is  resplen- 
dent with  massive  church  plate.  At  the  left  is  the  gallery  appro- 
priated to  the  royal  family ;  and  seen  through  the  arch  of  the  high 
altar  is  the  chapel  of  S.  S.  Sudario,  said  to  be  the  greatest  work  of 
Guarini.  The  roof  is  domed ;  the  capitals  of  the  columns  and 
some  other  ornamental  portions  are  of  bronze ;  in  the  capitals 
the  crown  of  thorns  is  introduced  amid  the  leaves  of  the  acan- 
thus ;  the  pavement  is  a  mosaic  of  bronze  stars.  In  the  center 
is  an  altar  of  black  marble,  upon  which  rests  the  shrine,  a  glit- 
tering mass  of  gold,. and  silver,  and  rare  stones;  and  on  each 
side  of  the  altar  hang  graceful  silver  lamps — ^the  offering  of  the 
late  queen.  The  legend  tells  us  that  the  S.  S.  Sudario  is  a  fold 
of  the  shroud  which  Joseph  of  Arimathea  wrapped  about  our 
Lord,  and  on  which  an  impression  of  his  body  was  left.  It  was 
brought  from  Cyprus  by  a  nobleman-^one  of  the  crusaders — 
and  presented  to  this  church  by  one  of  his  descendants  in 
1452.  There  is  a  fine  statue  of  the  late  queen  Marie  Adelaide 
in  this  chapel,  the  work  of  Revelli,  a  Genoese  sculptor. 

Among  the  many  churches  in  Turin  is  a  French  Protestant 
chapel,  the  expenses  of  which  are  defrayed  by  the  govern- 
ment— an  arrangement  which  caused  the  displeasure  of  the 
Pope. 
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We  also  visited  the  royal  palace,  whose  great  size  gives  it 
its  only  pretension  to  magnificence.  We  were  conducted  by 
our  guide  through  the  apartments  furnished  for  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Genoa,  which  were  pretty  rather  than  splendid, 
and  were  divided  into  channing  little  boudoirs  and  conservato- 
ries. Around  the  private  rooms  of  the  duchess  were  hung  por- 
traits of  her  own  family ;  one  of  the  late  Arch-duchess  of  Tus- 
cany was  very  lovely.  One  of  the  boudoirs  of  the  duchess  was 
furnished  with  several  articles  embroidered  by  herself,  and  on 
the  chiffoniers  were  many  little  toys  belonging  to  her  children. 

The  long  Winter  Gallery  was  very  prettily  arranged  for  flow- 
ers, with  hanging  baskets  and  cages  for  birds.  The  inlaid 
floors  are  of  great  beauty,  and  the  state  apartments,  especially 
the  throne  room,  quite  a  combination  of  modem  luxury  and 
past  grandeur.  The  guide  particularly  insisted  upon  our  notic- 
ing the  table  on  which  the  marriage  contract  of  the  Princess 
Clothilde  and  Prince  Napoleon  was  signed,  which  was  in  the 
king's  council  chamber.  From  the  windows  of  this  room  the 
eye  rested  on  a  charming  garden,  with  fountains  and  long  ave- 
nues, and  filled  with  brilliant  flowers.  The  walls  of  many  of 
the  apartments  are  hung  with  modem  historical  paintings. 

In  the  royal  picture  gallery  are  collected  many  fine  works  by 
different  masters,  which  were  formerly  scattered  through  the 
palace ;  they  are  unfortunately  not  well  arranged.  Of  these, 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  is  the  Madonna  deUa  Tenda^  by 
Raphael ;  also  a  Madonna  by  Carlo  Dolce,  one  of  the  best  of 
his  works  that  I  had  yet  seen.  There  are  many  of  Vandyke's 
pictures  here ;  among  them  portraits  of  the  children  of  Charles 
I.  of  England.  There  are  also  several  by  Rembrandt.  But  the 
purely  Dutch  pictures  pleased  me  most,  especially  one  by 
Teniers  of  a  countryman  and  his  wife  talking  with  a  lawyer, 
and  the  interior  of  a  cathedral  by  Peter  Neefs,  and  I  lingered 
long  before  a  winter  sunset  scene,  with  people  skating.  The 
"  Salutation  of  Elizabeth,"  by  Albert  Diirer,  and  a  cattle  piece 
by  Paul  Potter,  are  also  finely  executed ;  and  there  are  land- 
scapes by  Poussin  and  Claude  Lorraine,  and  a  portrait  of  a  beau- 
tiful young  girl,  by  Angelica  Kauffman. 

We  left  Turin  for  Suza  at  half-past  nine  in  the  evening,  and 
arrived  at  midnight.     On  going  into  the  station  to  wait  till  the 
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diligence  should  be  ready,  we  found  a  crowd  of  French  officers 
drinking  and  playing  cards;  yet  everything  seemed  very 
orderly.  Just  outside  was  an  encampment  of  fifteen  thousand 
French  troops.  It  was  a  new  scene  to  me,  and  as  the  lurid 
light  of  the  camp  fires  flashed  upon  the  hard  faces  and  glitter- 
ing arms,  it  recalled  to  my  mind  accounts  that  I  had  read  of 
the  eve  of  great  battles,  and  caused  my  heart  to  throb  with  a 
feeling  difficult  to  describe.  A  part  of  the  troops  were  in 
motion,  preparing  to  leave  for  Turin  by  the  train  in  waiting. 
We  stood  at  the  door  in  the  torch  light  and  watched  several 
regiments  defiling  past ;  the  men  looked  very  weary,  most  of 
them  having  marched  that  day  thirty-three  miles  across  Mt. 
Cenis.  One  of  them  came  to  the  door  and  asked  for  some- 
thing to  eat.  One  of  our  party  took  his  flask  and  poured 
brandy  into  a  glass,  and  gave  it  to  him  with  bread ;  the  poor 
tired  soldier  took  it  and  then  offered  to  pay  for  it.  My  heart 
was  heavy  within  me  as  I  beheld  their  weary  looks,  and  I  won- 
dered how  many  of  them  would  ever  return  to  France.  We 
bowed  and  spoke  to  many  of  the  men,  and  the  kind  words 
seemed  to  give  them  strength.  We  watched  them  entering 
the  train,  the  fine  soldierly  oflScers  taking  the  luxurious  first 
class  carriages,  while  the  rank  and  file  were  closely  packed  in 
the  comfortless  second  and  third  class  cars,  and  the  horses 
stretched  their  long  necks  over  the  bars  of  the  cattle  cars.  It 
was  with  saddened  feelings  that  I  saw  them  moving  off,  so 
soon  to  face  the  dangers  of  the  battle  field. 

At  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  we  left  Suza  in  the  diligence 
to  cross  Mt.  Cenis ;  the  cumbrous  vehicle  was  drawn  slowly  up 
the  ascent  by  two  stout  horses  and  twelve  mules.  At  daybreak 
we  began  to  see  the  road  and  the  lofty  peaks  about  us ;  the  sky 
was  overcast  and  the  snow  steadily  falling,  and  as  the  shadows 
of  night  disappeared,  our  eyes  rested  on  long  lines  of  soldiers 
in  the  familiar  blue  and  red  uniform  of  France  marching 
through  the  snow  and  winding  along  the  rocky  passes  and 
defiles.  We  passed  from  that  time  until  we  reached  St.  Jean 
de  Maurienne  no  less  than  fifty  thousand  men.  The  sight  was 
indescribably  grand  and  impressive,  and  the  associations  it 
awakened  overpowering.  Fifty  years  before,  the  first  Napo- 
leon caused  the  road  to  be  constructed  over  which  the  armies  of 
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his  successor  were  to-day  marching  to  the  familiar  battle-ground 
of  Italy.  As  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  it  rested  upon  endless 
columns  winding  in  and  out  of  the  mountain  passes.  Moving  in 
long  lines  from  above,  or  issuing  from  some  ravine  below  us, 
came  regiments  of  infantry  with  mounted  officers,  and  trains  of 
artillery  and  army  wagons,  and  now  and  then,  walking,  or  resting 
(m  the  baggage  piled  in  the  wagons,  we  saw  the  dauntless  vivan- 
(liereat.  Through  the  drifting,  blinding  snow  the  long  lines 
kept  on  their  way  unbroken,  save  where,  here  and  there,  some 
weary  one  had  sunk  upon  a  rock  to  rest.  The  sight  seemed  to 
us  a  counterpart  to  the  first  Napoleon's  passage  of  the  Alps. 
All  through  that  long  day  not  a  word  did  we  hear  that  could 
offend ;  the  utmost  order  prevailed,  the  soldiers  often  saluting 
us  as  we  passed.  At  eleven  o'clock  we  reached  the  foot  of  Mt. 
Cenis,  on  the  French  side,  and  passed  through  many  villages 
where  the  greatest  excitement  prevailed.  At  every  turn  we 
continued  to  meet  the  never-ending  line  of  soldiers,  which 
seemed  sweeping  like  an  avalanche  into  Italy. 

At  noon  we  reached  St.  Jean  de  Maurienne,  where  we  had 
just  time  to  wash  our  faces  and  enter  the  train  for  Culoz. 
Weary  as  we  were  we  could  not  but  admire  the  glimpses  of 
Alpine  scenerj',  the  snow-crowned  peaks  in  the  distance,  and 
the  nearer  hills  green  with  trees,  with  here  and  there  a  Swiss 
chMeL  We  leaned  back  in  the  comfortable  railway  carriage, 
doubly  comfortable  after  the  cramped  diligen<ie^  and  enjoyed  it 
all  exceedingly. 

A  short  time  before  reaching  (Jhamb^ry  and  Aix  les 
Bains,  we  passed  several  fine  villas  and  gardens,  and  soon 
came  in  sight  of  Lake  Bourget,  along  whose  beautiful  shores 
our  road  lay  for  some  distance.  On  a  hill  overlooking  the  lake 
stands  a  convent  picturesquely  situated,  and  on  an  island,  a 
pretty  villa.  Soon  we  passed  the  Sardinian  frontier,  and 
arrived  at  Culoz,  where  we  were  detained  for  several  hours. 
Wlien  we  reentered  the  train  we  were  so  weary  that  we  soon 
fell  asleep,  and  did  not  awake  till  midnight  found  us  at  Geneva. 
Shortly  afterwards,  in  our  comfortable  apartments  at  the  Ildtel 
de^  Berynes^  we  soon  forgot  all  our  weariness,  the  result  of  the 
excitement  of  the  past  twenty-four  hours. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

GENEVA — RUMORS  OF  THE  WAR — CALVIN's  GRAVE — EXCUR- 
SION ON  THE  LAKE — CASTLE  OF  CHILLON — HdTEL  BYRON — 
VILLENEUVE  TO  VEVAY — LAUSANNE — GENEVA  TO  ZURICH — 
ZURICH  TO  SCHAFFHAUSEN-rTHE  FALLS  OF  THE  RHINE — A 
GERMAN  BRIDE — THE  RHINE — LAKE  UNTERSEE — ARENEN- 
BERG  —  LAKE  OF  CONSTANCE  —  LINDAU  —  AUGSBURG  — 
GLIMPSES  OF  THE  TYROLESE  MOUNTAINS  —  ARRIVAL  AT 
MUNICH. 

May  4th. — We  found  in  Geneva  iipely  situated  apartments 
overlooking  the  Rhone,  wliich  flows  by  blue,  clear,  and  beauti- 
ful, and  the  little  island  of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau.  On  the 
right  a  bridge  crosses  the  river,  beyond  which  rise  an  innumer- 
able quantity  of  pointed  roofs  and  chimney  stacks.  The  peo- 
ple seemed  far  different  from  those  we  had  left  in  Italy,  and 
from  their  clean,  healthy,  happy  appearance  might  well  belong 
to  the  New  World.  There  was  plenty  of  activity  and  life  visi- 
ble from  our  windows,  and  steamers  were  constantly  arriving 
from,  and  departing  for,  the  upper  part  of  the  lake. 

Geneva,  though  the  largest  town  of  the  Swiss  confederation, 
possesses  few  objects  of  interest  for  the  traveler,  and  to  us,  so 
recently  arrived  from  Italy,  it  seemed  as  if  we  had  little  to  do 
but  to  recover  from  the  winter's  fatigue,  and  strive  to  arrange 
somewhat  systematically  the  crowded  and  confused  recollec- 
tions of  the  past  six  months.  It  was  delightful  to  feel  that 
there  were  no  interminable  picture  galleries  to  wander  through— 
no  great  churches  to  inspect ;  for  the  cathedral — or  church— of 
St.  Pierre  contains  little  to  attract  the  visitor.  A  fine  Gothic 
building  of  the  eleventh  century,  it  has  within  its  walls  a  few 
monuments  interesting  to  the  student  of  history.  Agrippa 
d' Aubign6,  the  friend  of  Henry  TV.  and  grandfather  of  Madame 
de  Maintenon,  and  Duke  Henri  de  Rohan,  a  leader  of  the  Pro- 
testants in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.  are  buried  here ;  and  we 
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are  told  that  the  pulpit  is  still  surmounted  by  the  canopy  under 
which  Calvin  preached. 

May  5th. — In  driving  about  the  city  we  were  much  pleased 
with  its  modem  appearance  and  air  of  progress.  It  is  divided 
into  the  upper  and  lower  town,  owing  to  the  unequal  surface  of 
the  ground.  In  the  upper  town  there  are  many  large,  fine 
houses,  the  residences  of  the  wealthy ;  in  the  less  aristocratic 
quarter,  where  the  poorer  part  of  the  population  live — called 
the  Quartier  St.  Gervais — the  streets  are  narrow  and  the  houses 
lofty,  many  of  them  with  peaked  roofs.  We  visited  the  Eng- 
lish Gardens  on  the  lake,  which  are  prettily  arranged  with  pic- 
turesque pavilions,  and  enjoyed  an  hour  under  the  large  trees 
on  the  island  of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau.  On  another  occasion, 
from  the  English  Gardens,  we  were  fortunate  in  obtaining  at 
sunset  a  view  of  Mt.  Blanc,  which,  through  the  distance, 
seemed  almost  a  part  of  the  clouds  themselves. 

I  quote  here  again  from  my  journal : 

"  It  is  reported  here  to-day,  that  the  Austrians  and  Piedmontese  have  had  an 
engagement  which  lasted  fifteen  hours,  and  that  the  Austrians  have  succeeded  in 
cro((8ing  the  Po,  and  are  marching  toward  Alessandria.  The  Emperor  of  the 
French  leaves  Paris  to-day  for  Turin  to  take  command  of  his  army,  and  it  is 
rumored  that  the  Emperor  of  Austria  leaves  Munich  for  a  similar  purpose.  How 
Uke  the  olden  time  it  seems,  to  read  of  two  emperors  and  a  king  in  the  field  I" 

May  6th. — We  visited  the  cemetery  of  Plain-Palais,  where  is 
shown  the  grave  of  John  Calvin ;  it  is  a  lovely  spot,  shaded  by 
arching  trees.  Calvin  forbade  the  Genevese  to  place  a  monu- 
ment above  his  remains,  and  for  a  long  time  the  grave  was 
encased  in  boards,  upon  which  was  placed  an  iron  plate  bear- 
ing the  letters  J.  C.  The  cemetery  is  rural,  containing  few  fine 
monuments ;  but  there  is  a  profusion  of  trees,  and  shrubs,  and 
flowering  plants,  and  quiet  and  repose  are  truly  the  atmosphere 
of  this  sacred  spot.  I  noticed  monuments  to  the  memory  of 
many  English  and  Americans,  who  have  died  here  far  from 
their  homes. 

Leaving  the  cemetery  we  drove  to  the  grounds  of  a  country 
house  called  Chdtelaine,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Khone.  We 
left  our  carriage  at  the  entrance  and  walked  over  soft  green 
grass,  under  an  arch  of  chestnut  trees  in  full  blossom,  to  a 
slight  elevation,  from  which  we  looked  down  upon  the  clear 
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blue  Rhone  and  the  turbid,  angry  Arve,  flowing  side  by  side 
without  mingling  their  waters.  This  separation  continues  for 
some  distance  till  the  Rhone,  overcome,  loses  its  purity  by 
commingling  its  waters  with  those  of  the  muddy  Arve,  which 
is  fed  by  the  snows  and  glaciers  of  Mt.  Blanc,  and  is  not  again 
purified  till  it  reaches  the  sea.  In  the  distance  we  again  saw 
Mt.  Blanc  and  the  range  of  the  Savoyard  Alps,  which  were 
presently  veiled  from  our  gaze  by  gathering  clouds.  How  sub- 
lime are  the  mountains — *'for  the  strength  of  the  hills  is  His 
also!" 

May  7th. — Early  in  the  morning  we  left  Geneva  in  the  little 
steamer  Hirondelle,  for  an  excursion  up  the  lake  and  to  the 
castle  of  Chillon.  The  day  was  unusually  fine;  the  placid 
w^aters  of  the  lake  laving  the  green  shores  almost  reflected  the 
snowy  summits  of  the  mountains  rising  beyond  them,  and  little 
boats  with  their  picturesque  lateen  sails  gliding  along  reminded 
us  pleasantly  of  Italy.  One  of  the  first  villages  we  passed  was 
Coppet.  The  sky  was  clear  and  we  could  see  with  perfect  dis- 
tinctness the  pure  'white  summit  of  Mt.  Blanc.  A  few  miles 
farther  on  we  passed  Aubonne,  and  a  little  later  the  village 
of  Morges,  where  we  saw  on  a  hill  beyond  the  castle  of  Wuf- 
flens,  said  to  have  been  built  by  Queen  Bertha  of  Burgundy, 
in  the  tenth  century.  Every  mile,  indeed  every  turn  disclosed 
some  new  view  more  charming  than  the  last — ^there  were  vine- 
clad  hills,  sublime  mountains,  picturesque  Swiss  chAlets  resting 
amid  the  trees,  and  country  houses  with  emerald  lawns  sloping 
to  the  lake.  In  many  places  along  the  shore  were  women  wash- 
ing, wearing  broad  straw  hats  with  a  knob  at  the  top  like  those 
used  by  the  Chinese.  We  passed  Lausanne  on  its  sloping  hills, 
and  crowned  by  its  cathedral  and  castle,  and  higher  up,  Vevay, 
one  of  the  warmest  places  in  Switzerland.  Beyond  Vevay  are 
Clarens  and  Montreux,  and  then  comes  the  castle  of  Chillon, 
built  upon  a  rock  standing  in  the  lake  and  connected  by  a 
bridge  with  the  shore.  Just  beyond  is  a  small  island,  upon 
which  are  growing  three  tall  trees. 

The  castle  is  massive  and  extremely  picturesque,  and  is 
invested  with  a  wonderful  charm  which  poetry  and  romance 
and  history  have  thrown  aroimd  it.  It  was  built  in  1238  by 
Amadeus  IV.  of  Savoy,  for  a  State  prison,  and  many  of  the 
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early  reformers  were  here  punished  for  their  zeal.  The  story 
of  the  captives'  sufferings,  as  told  in  Byron's  poem,  had  its 
counterpart  in  real  life.  Bonnivard,  the  Prior  of  St.  Victor, 
having  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  was  for 
six  years  immured  in  the  deepest  dungeon  of  the  castle.  He 
was  chained  to  an  iron  ring  on  one  of  the  pillars,  and  the  space 
about  the  pillar  was  worn  by  his  endless  pacing  to  and  fro. 
His  release  was  effected  in  1536  by  the  Genevese.  The  build- 
ing is  now  used  as  a  magazine  for  military  stores. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  we  walked  to  the  castle  and  went  over 
every  part  of  it.  The  dungeon  of  Bonnivard  is  airy  and  spa- 
cious, the  roof  supported  by  heavy  pillars  which  divide  it  into 
two  aisles  like  a  church ;  the  floor  and  one  side  are  hewn  from 
the  living  rock,  and  small  apertures  in  the  walls  admit  the  light. 
On  one  of  the  pillars  Byron  cut  his  name — an  example  that 
was  followed  by  Dickens,  Fenniinore  Cooper,  and  many  others 
unknown  to  fame.  The  ring  to  which  Bonnivard  was  chained 
still  rests  in  the  pjllar,  and  the  traces  left  by  his  restless  feet 
were  pointed  out  to  us.  Before  entering  the  dungeon  we 
passed  through  a  chamber,  over  which  is  extended  a  beam  to 
which  the  condemned  were  hung.  Adjoining  this  was  a  small 
cell  where  the  last  night  of  the  criminal  was  passed,  and 
through  an  aperture  in  the  wall  the  body  was  thrown  into  the 
lake  after  execution. 

The  guide  pointed  out  what  was  called  the  oubliette — ^a  trap- 
door opening  on  to  a  small  spiral  staircase  of  three  steps ;  the 
prisoner  was  blindfolded  and  told  to  descend  the  stairs,  but 
finding  no  fourth  step  he  was  precipitated  into  the  lake  below. 
Near  by  is  the  chapel,  built  entirely  of  carved  oak  wood,  black 
with  age.  Protestant  service  is  celebrated  here  at  regular  inter- 
vals. On  leaving  I  gathered  fern  leaves  that  grew  at  the  cas- 
tle's side,  as  souvenirs  of  my  visit. 

The  Hotel  Byron^  where  we  passed  the  night,  is  beautifully  situ- 
ated on  rising  ground,  surrounded  by  gardens  and  wide-spread- 
ing trees,  with  rustic  seats  and  tables  where  meals  can  be  taken 
when  the  weather  is  wann  enough.  Before  the  hotel  stretches 
the  lake  surrounded  by  an  amphitheater  of  mountains,  lifting 
their  snow-crowned  summits  to  the  clouds ;  and  scattered  here 
and  there  in  groves  of  trees,  or  on  the  mountain's  side,  are 
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little  cottages  and  chdlets.  Peace  and  comfort  seemed  to  reign 
over  all.  Standing  on  the  terrace  and  looking  out  over  the 
lake  at  sunset,  I  thought  I  had  never  beheld  a  scene  of  such 
sweet  beauty.  The  sky  glowed  with  rich  colors  which  the 
placid  bosom  of  the  lake  reflected  back  till  it  seemed  as  if 
heaven  had  descended;  the  snow-crowned  mountains  glowed 
in  the  sunset  light,*  deepening  to  a  soft  purple  and  changing  to 
a  delicate  lilac  hue.  The  waning  light  lingered  long  on 
mountain  and  lake,  and  on  the  rugged  towers  of  the  castle 
below,  softening  the  rough  exterior  till  all'hardness  and  age 
seemed  vanished,  and  I  forgot  that  it  had  ever  been  the  scene 
of  suffering  and  crime.  Scarcely  had  the  sunset  faded  before 
new  beauty  greeted  our  eyes.  Quietly  rose  the  moon — and 
back  from  the  full  orb  floated  a  cloud,  through  whose  fleecy 
whiteness  the  stars  sparkled  ;  down  through  the  lake  gleamed 
a  pathway  of  light,  seeming  to  rise  till  it  touched  the  sky — a 
pathway  upon  which,  like  the  ladder  of  Jacob's  dream,  angels 
might  descend  to  earth.  Through  this  soft  radiance  loomed 
the  white  walls  of  the  castle,  wliiter  still  in  the  moonbeams 
which  flashed  and  sparkled  in  the  waters  of  the  little  bay  which 
makes  in  between  Yilleneuve  and  Chillon,  and  lighted  up  the 
distant  mountains  around  which  we  had  passed  in  the  after- 
noon. Across  the  lake  a  single  small  light  twinkled,  and  just 
below  it  lay 

*'  A  little  isle, 
Which  in  my  very  face  did  smile — 
The  only  one  in  view." 

The  exceeding  beauty  of  the  scene,  added  to  the  romantic  asso- 
ciations which  cluster  around  it,  left  with  us  an  ineffaceable 
impression. 

May  8th. — In  the  early  morning  we  bade  farewell  to  the 
beautiful  vilFage  of  Villeneuve,  to  the  Hotel  Byron  with  its 
views  of  unsurpassed  loveliness,  and  more  than  all,  to  the  cas- 
tle of  Chillon.  The  flowers  and  shrubs  were  covered  with  dew, 
and  the  mountain  tops  half  veiled  in  mist ;  a  light  wind  moved 
the  long  branches  of  the  trees,  which  as  we  drove  away  seemed 
waving  us  adieu. 

The  road  from  Yilleneuve  to  Vevay  borders  the  lake  and  is 
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very  picturesque.  Here  and  there,  scattered  among  the  trees, 
were  Alpine  cottages  overgrown  with  vines  and  rose  bushes  in 
full  bloom;  then  again,  as  we  drove  along,  we  could  catch 
glimpses  of  a  wild  cascade  dashing  and  leaping  from  the  rocks 
above  till  it  was  lost  in  the  bosom  of  the  lake — like  a  child 
leaping  to  its  mother's  arms.  Every  one  looked  happy,  in  the 
calm  sunshine — the  laughing  peasant  girls  in  their  picturesque 
black  silk  caps,  and  the  men  with  their  baskets  strapped  on 
their  backs,  trolling  a  song  as  they  walked.*  We  passed  through 
several  small  villages,  among  them  Clarens,  and  at  about  ten 
o'clock  arrived  at  Vevay,  a  large  and  beautifully  situated  town, 
where  from  the  garden  of  the  H6iel  des  Trois  Couronnes  we 
had  a  most  lovely  view  of  the  lake.  An  hour  later  we  left  in 
the  stage  for  Lausanne. 

The  road  lay  along  the  slope  of  Mont  Jorat,  covered  with 
terraces  and  vineyards,  with  magnificent  views  of  the  gorge  of 
the  Rhone  and  the  snowy  peaks  of  the  Dent  du  Midi.  The 
scenery  was  extremely  picturesque,  abounding  in  all  those  char- 
acteristics of  Switzerland  which  make  it  preeminently  the  land 
of  pilgrimage.  An  hour  after  i\oon  we  arrived  at  Lausanne, 
the  capital  of  the  Canton  de  Vaud,  and  drove  to  the  H6iel  GiJh 
houj  so-called  because  it  occupies  a  part  of  the  site  of  the  coun- 
try house  of  the  historian.  Adjoining  the  hotel  is  the  garden 
in  which  he  wrote  the  closing  chapter  of  the  "  Decline  and  Fall 
of  the  Roman  Empire." 

The  finest  Gothic  church  in  Switzerland  is  the  (vathedral  of 
Lausanne,  which  dates  from  the  early  part  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury. Originally  Roman  Catholic,  it  was  dedicated  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Protestant  faith  in  the  time  of  Calvin ;  of  great  size, 
the  arches  are  grand  and  simple,  and  the  architecture  is  perfect. 
As  I  stood  looking  at  the  bare  cold  walls  of  the  vast  nave,  I 
thought  how  nmch  there  was  in  the  pomp  and  glitter  of  the 
Romish  Church  to  satisfy  the  imagination.  Here  were  no  fres- 
coed roofs — no  many-tinted  windows,  or  richly  colored  paint- 
ings. Everything  was  white  and  cold.  All  that  was  peculiar 
to  the  Romish  Church  had  been  removed,  and  nothing  remained 
but  the  grandeur  of  form  and  proportion.  From  the  hands  of 
an  ancient  statue  of  St.  Peter,  carved  in  wood,  the  keys  had 
been  taken  by  the  rigid  Reformers,  and  replaced  by  a  rude 
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wand.  Among  the  monuments  which  were  shown  to  us  is  one 
to  the  memory  of  Bernard  de  Menthon,  founder  of  the  Hospice 
of  St.  Bernard. 

A  short  distance  behind  the  cathedral  is  the  castle,  a  massive 
square  tower  with  turrets,  about  which  we  saw  troops  parading. 
The  views  from  the  hill  are  wide-reaching  and  beautiful.  At 
sunset  we  left  Lausanne  by  railway  for  Geneva,  where  we 
arrived  at  ten  o'clock. 

On  the  morning  of  May  13th  we  left  Geneva  at  half- 
past  six,  by  train  as  far  as  Lausanne,  the  road  branching  off 
here  to  Yverdun,  where  we  took  the  boat  to  cross  the  lake  of 
Neiifchatel.  The  scenery  along  the  shores  of  the  lake  is  rather 
beautiful  than  grand,  but  to  our  eyes,  yet  unfamiliar  with  the 
magnificence  of  true  Alpine  scenery,  it  appeared  most  pic- 
turesque. At  Neufchatel  we  had  a  fine  view  of  the  range  of 
the  Bernese  Alps  and  of  the  Jungfran,  which  we  kept  in  sight 
for  a  long  distance.  Crossing  the  lake  of  Bienne,  whose  scenery 
has  in  it  much  of  quiet  beauty,  we  left  the  steamer,  and  being 
obliged  to  change  our  train  several  times  during  the  rest  of  the 
day,  had  our  first  experience  in  the  use  of  the  German  language. 
At  Aarau  we  saw  the  river  Aar,  and  passing  several  ruined 
castles  on  the  hill  sides,  arrived  at  Brugg,  which  formerly 
belonged  to  the  House  of  Hapsburgh.  A  short  distance  from 
the  town  are  the  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Hapsburgh,  founded  in 
1020  by  Count  Eadbod  of  Altenburgh,  an  ancestor  of  the  pres- 
ent reigning  family  of  Austria,  and  called  the  cradle  of  their 
House.  At  nine  jn  the  evening  we  arrived  at  Zurich,  and  found 
comfortable  apartments  at  the  Ildtel  Bawr^  on  the  shore  of  the 
lake. 

The  evening  was  delightful,  and,  tired  as  we  were,  we 
remained  a  long  time  on  the  piazza  watching  the  moon,  some- 
times bright  and  clear,  and  again  partly  veiled  by  drifting 
clouds.  Before  the  hotel  was  a  garden — and  between  the  low, 
drooping  branches  of  the  trees  we  saw  gleaming  the  silver  lake. 

May  14th. — The  day  was  dark  and  misty.  Still,  in  the  morn- 
ing, we  strolled  through  the  old  town,  so  famous  in  the  early 
liistory  of  thfi  Reformation.  Here  Ulric  Zwingli  commenced 
the  good  work  in  Switzerland,  preaching  the  new  doctrine  in 
the  Chro%%  Mimster^  or  cathedral.     Here  it  was  that  the  first 
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entire  version  of  the  English  Bible  was  printed  by  Miles  Gov- 
erdale ;  and  here,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  many  of  the 
most  prominent  English  Protestants  found  a  safe  refuge  from 
the  bloody  persecutions  which  she  authorized.  The  scene  from 
our  windows  was  very  lovely.  The  lake  stretched  far  away, 
surrounded  by  hills  on  whose  sides  and  at  whose  feet  nestled 
little  white  hamlets,  and  the  eye  constantly  rested  upon  pic- 
turesque sail  boats  flitting  to  and  fro.  The  garden  attached  to 
the  hotel  was  delightful.  There  were  broad  trees  shading  pic- 
turesque arbors,  where  one  could  sit  and  look  out  upon  the 
quiet  lake,  and  we  were  much  interested  in  noticing  the  pretty 
cantonal  costume  of  the  women — an  open  bodice  and  full 
chemisette,  high-crowned  cap,  and  dangling  silver  chains. 

May  16th. — We  left  Zurich  at  seven  in  the  morning  for 
Schaflfhausen  and  the  Falls  of  the  Rhine,  arriving  at  Dachsen, 
just  below  the  falls,  in  about  two  hours.  Shortly  before  reach- 
ing the  village  we  came  in  sight  of  the  Rhine,  and  our  first 
greeting  of  the  noble  river,  winding  along  between  high  green 
banks  rich  with  cultivation,  was  a  regal  one.  We  drove  to  the 
Hotel  Schloss  Laufen.  Just  behind  it  is  the  castle  of  the  same 
name,  a  picturesque  pointed  building,  from  the  top  of  which 
we  obtained  our  first  view  of  the  falls. 

These  falls  are  very  grand  and  beautiful,  the  descent  of  the 
river,  including  the  rapids,  being  not  less  than  one  hundred 
feet.  The  river  is  about  three  hundred  feet  broad  above  the 
fall,  which  is  divided  by  two  pillars  of  rock  into  three  parts, 
and  from  certain  points  of  view  resembles  a  ruined  arch ;  the 
coup  iVml  is  one  of  great  beauty,  embracing  the  rushing  river 
and  the  surrounding  scenery  of  mountains  dotted  with  pic- 
turesque chdhts.  Leaving  the  castle,  we  descended  several 
flights  of  wide  wooden  and  stone  steps,  till  we  came  to  a  pro- 
jecting balcony  overhanging  the  river,  which  seemed  very 
slight,  and  trembled  from  the  force  of  the  rushing  waters. 
Here  we  stood,  covered  with  spray,  and  looked  down  into  the 
tumultuous  depths  below,  the  deep  green  of  the  water  recall- 
ing our  own  Niagara,  to  which  magnificent  cataract  the  Rhine- 
fall  might  in  some  respects  bear  comparison.  From  this  point 
we  descended  still  lower  to  the  bank  of  the  river,  where  we 
entered  a  little  boat,  and  were  rowed  out  some  distance  in  order 
31 
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to  obtain  a  front  view  of  the  cataract.  We  went  far  out  into 
the  rapids ;  but  just  as  we  began  to  tremble  at  tlie  thought  of 
possible  danger,  we  turned,  and  were  quickly  borne  by  the  cur- 
rent to  the  shore.  The  sky  was  overcast,  but  the  cataract 
looked  more  grandly  for  this  apparent  drawback. 

At  dinner  we  amused  ourselves  in  watching  a  German  bridal 
party  who  were  dining  in  a  room  opposite  our  own.  The  bride 
seemed  to  be  enjoying  herself  in  her  pretty  Swiss  costume  and 
wreath  of  roses,  and  her  mirthful  voice  rose  high  above  the 
clinking  of  the  glasses,  as  her's  was  continually  touched  by 
those  who  were  evidently  drinking  to  her  health  and  happiness. 
It  waB  rather  a  singular  coincidence  that  in  entering  the  little 
village  we  had  passed  a  funeral  train. 

May  17th. — ^We  left  the  falls  shortly  after  sunrise,  and  a 
drive  of  half  an  hour  brought  us  to  the  quaint  old  village  of 
Schaffhausen,  whose  houses  richly  decorated  with  carving  and 
stucco  work,  with  projecting  oriel  windows,  recalled  to  us  old 
German  prints  which  we  had  seen  in  our  childhood.  Here  we 
took  the  steamer  to  ascend  the  Rhine  through  lake  Constance  to 
Romanshom.  Although  the  scenery  of  this  part  of  the  Rhine 
is  considered  far  inferior  to  that  of  its  lower  course,  it  soon 
began  to  interest  us,  possessing  many  elements  of  beauty.  The 
water  was  very  green,  and  dark  woods  extended  in  many  spots 
to  the  shore.  Here  and  there  a  picturesquely  situated  white 
town,  or  a  solitary  chuUt^  would  call  forth  exclamations  of  admi- 
ration, and  we  felt  something  of  the  enthusiasm  which  the  Ger- 
man soldiers  are  said  to  express  on  catching  sight  of  the  Rhine, 
breaking  out  into  shouts  of  joy,  "  The  Rhine,  the  Rhine,  our 
own  imperial  river !" 

A  short  distance  from  the  little  village  of  Stein  we  passed  the 
ancient  castle  of  Hohenklingen,  upon  a  wooded  height,  whose 
owners  were  originally  the  feudal  seigneurs  of  the  town ;  the 
sight  of  this  ruined  castle  recalled  many  romantic  dreams  of 
our  childhood.  Above  Stein  the  Rhine  widens  intp  a  lake, 
called  Untersee — Lower  Lake — which  is  connected  by  the  river 
at  its  upper  extremity  with  the  lake  of  Constance.  In  the 
broad  path  of  the  river — which  is  more  like  a  lake — ^is  the  isle 
of  Reichenau,  once  famous  for  its  monastery  founded  by  one 
of  the  successors  of  Charlemagne,  and  a  short  distance  beyond 
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18  the  village  of  Iznang,  celebrated  as  the  birthplace  of  Mes- 
mer,  the  originator  of  the  theory  of  animal  magnetism.  Still 
farther  up,  in  a  most  beautiful  situation  on  land  that  slopes  to 
the  river,  is  the  Villa  Arenenberg,  once  the  residence  of  the 
Duchess  of  St.  Leu,  Hortense,  ex-queen  of  Holland,  where  she 
resided  with  her  son  Louis,  now  Emperor  of  the  French. 
Beyond,  the  eye  rests  on  the  picturesque  castle  of  GotUieben^  a 
large,  square,  turreted  building,  situated  close  to  the  river,  built 
by  the  bishops  of  Constance  in  1250,  and  once  the  prison  of 
John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague. 

A  short  distance  above  the  castle,  at  the  head  of  the  lake,  is 
the  city  of  Constance ;  it  numbers  but  little  more  than  5,000 
inhabitants,  being  one-tenth  of  its  former  population.  Just 
without  the  town  Huss  suffered  martyrdom,  and  the  spot  where 
the  stake  was  placed  was  pointed  out  to  us.  It  was  at  Con- 
stance that  the  great  council  held  its  sittings  in  1414-18,  by 
whose  decree,  notwithstanding  the  safe  conduct  of  the  Empe- 
ror Sigismund,  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague  were  condemned 
and  executed.  We  now  entered  the  lake,  enjoying  for  a  long 
time  the  view  of  the  city  with  its  fine  Gothic  Munster  dating 
from  1053,  lying  close  to  the  river's  bank.  ' 

The  lake  of  Constance — which  the  Germans  call  the  Boden 
See — laves  the  shores  of  five  different  States — Baden,  Wurtem- 
burg,  Bavaria,  Austria,  and  Switzerland.  Its  banks,  which  are 
often  flat,  never  rising  into  anything  bolder  than  gentle  undu- 
lations, are  nevertheless  interesting,  and  are  studded  with  a  long 
line  of  ruined  castles  and  convents,  over  each  of  which  history 
or  romance  has  thrown  its  peculiar  charm.  At  noon  we 
reached  Romanshom,  a  small  village,  where  we  found  a  com- 
fortable inn. 

May  18th. — We  left  Romanshom  at  noon  by  steamer,  and 
crossed  the  lake  to  Lindau,  on  the  Bavarian  frontier.  The  day 
was  dark  and  damp,  but  this  did  not  prevent  our  enjoyment  of 
the  quiet  scenery  of  the  shores,  and  the  glimpses  of  the  distant 
snowy  Alps.  In  a  little  more  than  an  hour  we  reached  Lindau, 
where  our  baggage  was  examined,  and  after  a  short  delay  we 
left  by  train  jf or  Munich. 

From  Lindau  to  Augsburg  we  passed  no  place  of  much 
importance,  but  the  scenery  was  very  beautiful.     I  was  partic- 
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ularly  delighted  with  the  forests  of  pines  which  we  saw  extend- 
ing for  many  miles ;  mingled  with  the  dark  evergreens  were 
lighter  shades  of  birch,  and  elm,  and  other  trees,  and  no  artist's 
hand  could  have  shaded  the  tints  more  beautifully.  We  saw 
now  for  the  first  time  little  chMets  with  stones  upon  the  roof, 
and  also  noticed  that  the  farm  house  and  stable  were  usually  com- 
prised in  one  building.  We  saw  again  the  wayside  crucifix  as  we 
had  seen  it  in  Italy,  with  the  difference  that  here,  protecting  the 
figure  on  the  cross,  was  a  small  peaked  roof.  At  dusk  we 
reached  Augsburg,  where  we  changed  to  the  train  for  Munich. 
Along  the  route  we  caught  occasional  glimpses  of  the  Tyrolese 
mountains.  Passing  Nymphenburg,  the  royal  palace  and  deer 
park,  just  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  at  nine  in  the  evening  we 
reached  Munich,  and  drove  to  the  Hotel  des  Quatre  Sauons. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

MUNICH-CHURCHES — MANUFACTORY  OF  PAINTED  GLASS — 
HALL  OF  FAME — STATUE  OF  BAVARIA — ENGLISH  GARDENS 
—  PINACOTHEK  —  THEATRE  —  MONUMENT  TO  EUGENE  DE 
BEAUHARNAIS — GALLERY  OF  SCULPTURE — BRONZE  FOUNDRY 
— THE  "RICH  chapel" — NEW  PALACE — JOURNEY  TO  SALZ- 
BURG —  CATHEDRAL  —  LAMBACH  —  LINZ  —  THE  DANUBE — 
ARRIVAL  AT  VIENNA. 

Munich  stands  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Isar,  nearly  six- 
teen hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  said  to  be 
at  a  greater  elevation  than  any  other  city  in  Europe.  It  has 
been  greatly  embellished  by  the  ex-king  Louis,  who  has  copied, 
in  its  public  buildings,  many  of  the  most  famous  edifices  of 
Europe. 

May  19th. — We  visited  this  morning  the  church  of  St.  Caije- 
tan,  beneath  which  are  vaults  in  which  the  dead  of  the  royal  fam- 
ily are  interred.  Its  interior  is  decorated  with  stucco  work,  and 
there  are  many  pictures,  among  them  a  "  Deposition,"  by  Tin- 
toretto. We  saw  beneath  two  of  the  altars  of  the  side  chapels 
the  skeletons  of  two  saints,  held  here  in  great  veneration.  They 
were  imder  glass  cases,  and  their  crumbling  bones  were  covered 
with  gold  and  gems ;  crowns  were  on  their  heads,  and  golden 
chains  were  twisted  round  their  ribs,  and  over  all  was  thrown 
a  white  veil ;  I  have  never  seen  a  more  ghastly  spectacle.  The 
church  of  St.  Louis,  which  we  also  visited,  is  celebrated  for  its 
"  Last  Jftdgment,"  by  Cornelius,  which  evidently  owes  much 
to  Michael  Angelo's  more  famous  fresco. 

The  most  splendid  church  in  Munich  is  the  Basilica  of  St. 
Boniface,  founded  by  King  Louis  in  commemoration  of  his 
silver  wedding ;  it  resembles  the  church  of  St.  Paul  at  Rome, 
and  is  indeed  an  imitation  of  it.  The  pavement  is  of  marble ; 
the  roof  of  wood  is  painted  blue,  with  gold  stars,  and  is  sup- 
ported by  columns  of  gray  Tyrolese  stone,  with  elaborately 
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carved  white  marble  capitals.  Of  the  frescoes,  which  were 
designed  and  executed  by  Hess  and  his  pupils,  we  noticed  in 
the  Tribune  behind  the  high  altar  that  of  "  Christ  in  Glory," 
with  the  Virgin  and  John  the  Baptist,  and  beneath  them  the 
saints  and  martyrs  of  Bavaria.  The  nave  is  decorated  with 
frescoes  illustrating  the  life  of  St.  Boniface. 

The  royal  manufactory  of  painted  glass  interested  us  ex- 
tremely ;  it  was  here  that  the  famous  windows  of  the  cathedral 
at  Cologne  were  made.  We  saw  copies,  in  glass,  of  celebrated 
pictures,  and  some  charming  figures  of  Roman  and  Italian 
girls  in  their  characteristic  costumes,  and  landscapes  on  several 
plates  of  glass,  so  arranged  as  to  make  the  perspective  wonder- 
fully perfect.  The  colors  of  all  these  were  of  the  richest, 
deepest  description.  The  process  of  coloring  the  glass  is  very 
tedious  and  expensive,  as  it  has  to  be  seven  times  heated  in  the 
furnace,  and  success  depends  on  the  most  equable  temperature 
being  maintained. 

We  drove  under  the  Arch  of  Triumph  which  is  at  the 
termination  of  the  Ludwi^sst/rasse^  an  imitation  of  the 
Arch  of  Constantine,  surmounted  by  a  figure  of  Victory  in  a 
car  drawn  by  four  lions ;  there  are  also  figures  and  bas-reliefs 
in  white  marble  representing  battle  scenes. 

The  Bavarian  Hall  of  Fame  stands  on  a  bank  which  rises 
from  the  west  side  of  the  Therementoiese.  It  is  a  Doric 
portico  enclosing  three  sides  of  a  square,  in  the  center  of  which 
stands  the  great  statue  of  Bavaria,  and  reminded  me  of  the 
Acropolis  of  Athens.  The  statue  is  of  bronze,  cast  at  the 
royal  foundry,  and  is  sixty-one  and  a  half  feet  high,  stand- 
ing on  a  pedestal  nearly  thirty  feet  in  height.  Within, 
a  stairway  leads  upward  to  the  head,  which  will  hold 
eight  people  sitting.  We  also  drove  through  the  English 
Gardens,  laid  out  in  imitation  of  an  English  park ;  the  Isar 
winds  through  these  delightful  grounds,  which  offer  a  pleasant 
change  from  the  bustle  of  the  streets. 

The  Pinacothek,  or  picture  gallery,  is  said  to  be  the  most 
convenient  and  appropriate  gallery  for  paintings  in  Europe. 
Here  are  gathered  the  choicest  pictures  from  the  different 
collections  of  the  king,  arranged  in  nine  haUs  and  twenty- 
three  cabinets.    In  the  first  hall  are  portraits  of  the  kings  of 
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Bavaria ;  in  the  second  I  saw  several  pictures  by  Albert  Diirer — 
a  portrait  of  a  knight  in  armor,  St.  Peter  and  St.  John,  St.  Paul 
and  St.  Mark,  the  finest  figures  by  that  artist  that  I  had  yet 
seen,  and  the  "  Birth  of  Christ,"  painted  for  the  town  council 
in  Nuremburg.  This  gallery  is  very  rich  in  the  works  of 
Rubens.  There  are  several  portraits  of  his  wife,  and  a  won- 
derful "  Last  Judgment,"  in  which  the  artist  seems  to  have 
allowed  his  imagination  full  scope.  One  of  the  finest  pictures 
in  the  collection  is  Rembrandt's  "Descent  from  the  Cross," 
sombre-tinted,  yet  extremely  brilliant.  There  are  four  paint- 
ings by  Murillo,  scenes  of  Spanish  life ;  one  of  them  is  of  two 
ragged  boys  eating  melons ;  the  dirty  feet,  the  rags,  and  the 
look  of  entire  satisfaction  on  their  faces,  are  all  true  to  life. 
The  companion  piece  to  this  is  of  a  boy  eating  bread  and  fruit, 
and  there  is  another  of  two  boys  playing  at  cards,  while  a  third 
looks  on.  Looking  at  them  we  almost  expect  to  see  the  dirty 
little  hands  stretched  out,  in  Italian  fashion,  for  alms. 

Among  other  pictui^s  which  we  noticed  are  two  by  Raphael 
— ^the  Madonna  del  Tempi^  and  a  portrait  of  himself ;  two  by 
Leonardo  da  Vinci — a  "  Santa  Cecilia,"  and  a  "  Holy  Family ;" 
and  two  portraits  by  Cranach,  of  Luther  and  Melancthon.  In 
two  heads  by  Denner  the  hair  and  wrinkles  look  as  if  they 
had  been  painted  by  the  aid  of  a  microscope.  There  are 
several  small  rooms  devoted  to  the  works  of  Dutch  painters, 
among  wliich  are  some  by  Vanderwerf,  distinguished  for  their 
ivory  softness.  Teniers  has  some  pictures,  the  comical  subjects 
of  which  provoke  a  smile.  Neefs  has  some  fine  interiors  of 
cathedrals,  and  there  are  hosts  of  other  paintings  by  artists 
well-known  to  fame.  Guido's  name  is  attached  to  a  fine 
"Assumption."  A  "Sunset  at  Sea,"  by  Vemet  recalled  the 
most  brilliant  works  of  Claude  Lorraine,  and  we  lingered  long 
before  a  landscape  by  Ruysdael. 

In  the  evening  we  went  to  the  opera,  and  drove  thither  in 
broad  daylight,  returning  at  the  seasonable  hour  of  nine.  The 
opera  was  "  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  and  the  music  was  exceedingly 
Well  executed.  I  was  interested  at  the  contrast  between  a  Ger- 
man and  an  Italian  audience;  the  latter  so  full  of  fire  and 
demonstrations  of  enthusiasm,  the  former  so  calm  and  quietly 
appreciative. 
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May  20th. — St.  Michael's  church  in  Munich  contains  a  mon- 
ument of  historic  interest,  executed  by  Thorwaldsen,  that  of 
Eugene  de  Beauharnais,  Duke  of  Leuchtenberg ;  it  is  a  statue 
of  the  duke  standing  before  the  closed  door  of  his  tomb  with 
his  earthly  decorations  lying  at  his  feet,  and  was  erected- to 
his  memory  by  his  wife,  the  sister  of  the  king  of  Bavaria. 

The  Gallery  of  Sculpture  is  a  strictly  classic  edifice,  and  was 
erected  by  King  Louis  when  crown  prince.  Both  exterior  and 
interior  are  very  beautiful,  the  decorations  of  each  room 
being  adapted  to  its  contents.  The  first  apartment  is  occupied 
with  Egyptian  antiquities ;  the  "  Hall  of  Apollo"  is  filled  with 
works  of  the  time  of  Phidias,  the  statue  from  which  the  hall 
derives  its  name  being  said  to  be  the  work  of  the  master  of 
Phidias.  In  the  "  Hall  of  Modern  Sculpture  "  we  saw  Cano- 
va's  "Paris  and  Venus,"  Thorwaldsen's  "Adonis,"  Schadow's 
"  Girl  fastening  her  Sandal " — a  lovely  figure — and  a  bust  of 
King  Louis,  by  Thorwaldsen. 

We  visited  the  studio  of  the  late  sculptor  Schwanthaler,  who 
when  he  died  left  models  of  all  his  completed  works  to  the 
State.  The  large  rooms  of  the  studio  were  filled  with  these ; 
among  them  a  great  battle  group  which  seemed  as  if  it  must 
have  taken  a  life-time  to  execute,  and  figures  of  a  young  girl 
and  her  lover,  the  name  of  which  no  one  could  tell  us,  but  it 
was  exceedingly  beautiful.  The  face  of  the  youth  was  full 
of  tenderness  and  love,  while  that  lifted  to  his  showed  a  min- 
gled expression  of  happiness  struggling  with  doubt. 

We  spent  some  time  at  the  great  bronze  foundry,  where  the 
doors  for  the  Capitol  at  Washington  were  being  cast,  watching 
the  process  of  modeling  in  clay  before  the  bronze  is  run 
into  the  mould.  They  were  also  casting  a  statue  of  Henry 
Clay.  We  saw,  too,  several  fine  equestrian  figures  in  various 
stages  of  completion,  of  which  we  particularly  admired  one  of 
Washington,  and  standing  figures  of  Patrick  Henry,  Marshall, 
and  Mason,  all  intended  for  America.  We  also  saw  two  fine 
statues  of  Goethe  and  Schiller,  and  the  model  of  one  of 
Beethoven  which  had  been  sent  to  Boston. 

The  only  part  of  the  old  palace  which  we  visited  was  the 
"Rich  Chapel,"  dedicated  in  1607  to  the  Virgin  by  the  Elec- 
tor Maximilian;  the  floor  is  composed  of  marble  and  verdr 
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antique^  the  walls  of  Florentine  mosaic,  and  the  altar  with  all 
its  decorations,  and  the  pipes  of  the  organ,  of  solid  silver. 
Here  are  preserved  most  precious  relics,  among  others  the 
right  hand  of  John  the  Baptist ;  but  the  most  interesting  to 
me  was  the  small  pocket  altar,  richly  enameled,  which  once 
belonged  to  the  unfortunate  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  and  before 
which  she  performed  her  devotions  when  in  prison.  It  was 
carried  with  her  to  the  scaffold,  >vhere,  just  before  she  laid  her 
head  upon  the  block,  she  gave  it  to  one  of  her  attendants. 

The  new  palace,  which  we  visited,  is  an  imitation  of  the 
Pitti  Palace  of  Florence.  The  walls  of  the  apartments  on  the 
ground  floor  are  covered  with  frescoes  by  Julius  Schnorr  which 
are  extremely  beautiful  both  in  design  and  coloring.  The 
reception  rooms  are  gorgeously  fitted  up,  and  the  banquet  hall 
is  decorated  with  battle  scenes  from  the  wars  between  1805  and 
1814.  The  throne  room  is  over  one  hundred  feet  in  length, 
and  two-thirds  of  that  in  width,  with  a  row  of  white  marble 
columns  with  gilded  capitals  and  ornaments  on  either  side, 
and  between  the  pillars  stand  twelve  colossal  statues  in  gilded 
bronze.  The  floors  are  all  of  beautifully  inlaid  wood,  and  the 
walls  and  ceilings  of  many  of  the  rooms  are  frescoed  in  imi- ' 
tation  of  Pompeii.  Several  small  rooms  arranged  for  card 
playing  are  called  the  "  Halls  of  the  Beauties,"  and  here  hang 
portraits  of  some  of  the  most  beautiful  women  of  modem 
times,  many  of  them  Bavarians,  with  no  distinctions  in  rank  as 
to  their  arrangement,  beauty  being  the  only  requisite,  so  that 
the  likeness  of  a  queen  and  that  of  a  sewing  girl  may  hang 
side  by  side. 

May  2l8t — ^We  left  Munich  this  morning  in  the  six  o'clock 
train  for  Rosenheim,  the  seat  of  extensive  salt  works.  We 
waited  at  the  clean,  comfortable  inn  called  the  Alte  Post  for 
the  diligence^  watching  the  beer  drinkers  in  the  garden  out- 
side, and  the  quick  motions  of  the  landlady's  rosy-cheeked, 
flaxen-haired  daughter  who  waited  on  them.  The  diligence^ 
which  we  appropriated  to  the  use  of  our  party,  was  driven  by 
a  post-boy  in  a  bright  Bavarian  uniform  of  blue  and  silver,  with 
a  large  horn  hanging  at  the  belt,  upon  which  he  blew  a  merry 
tune  at  every  town  which  we  passed.  The  country  after  leav- 
ing Rosenheim  was  very  lovely,  abounding  in  those  peaceful, 
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quiet  scenes  which  always  suggest  plenty  and  happiness.  In 
the  distance  the  snowy  ranges  of  the  Alps  gave  a  mysterious 
grandeur  to  the  scene,  and  gloomy  groves  of  dark  pines  at 
intervals  along  the  road  added  just  enough  of  pleasing  melan- 
choly to  the  otherwise  sunny  landscape.  The  road  wound 
through  a  region  under  most  careful  cultivation ;  whole  fields 
of  waving  rye  seeming,  as  the  wind  blew  softly  over  them,  to 
be  making  low  salutations  to  invisible  spirits  of  the  air.  The 
exquisite  grace  of  this  waving  motion  produced  on  our  minds 
something  of  the  same  effect  as  sweet  music.  Two  or  three 
stages  from  Rosenheim  we  came  in  sight  of  the  Chiemsee, 
the  largest  of  the  Bavarian  lakes,  whose  broad  expanse  broke 
the  pleasing  monotony  of  the  quiet  landscape  through  which 
our  road  wound  to  the  journey's  end. 

The  hues  of  sunset  dyed  the  sky  before  we  reached  Salzburg, 
imparting  a  rosy  flush  to  the  waving  rye.  Shortly  before  our 
arrival  we  crossed  the  Austrian  frontier,  noticing  at  the  custom 
house  the  double-headed  eagle,  and  the  black  and  yellow  national 
colors.  We  were  treated  with  great  politeness,  and  allowed  to 
proceed  after  the  slightest  possible  examination.  We  had 
heard  so  much  of  late  of  Austrian  rudeness  and  brutality 
that  the  extreme  deference  of  the  oflicers  was  quite  an  agree- 
able surprise. 

May  22d. — Salzburg  is  a  town  of  considerable  size,  situated 
on  the  river  Salza,  at  the  base  of  two  bold  heights.  It  is 
called  the  most  beautiful  spot  in  Germany,  and  this  morning, 
as  we  looked  out  upon  the  chain  of  Alps  which  half  encircles 
the  town,  and  on  the  old  castle  of  Ilohensalzburg  which 
crowns  a  commanding  rock  near  by,  we  realized  in  some 
degree  its  loveliness.  As  I  stood  looking  out  of  the  window 
at  the  crowds  of  people  on  their  way  to  church,  the  old  clock 
of  the  cathedral  struck  the  hour,  and  the  bells  pealed  forth  a 
slow,  melodious  chime ;  at  a  certain  moment,  in  the  midst  of 
the  chime,  all  who  were  in  the  street  crossed  themselves  and 
knelt  upon  the  pavement. 

We  walked  to  the  cathedral,  an  imposing  building  in  the 
Italian  style,  but  were  unable  to  enter.  We  had,  however,  a 
fine  view  of  the  grand  old  castle,  founded  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, which  during  the  restless  Middle  Ages  was  the  residence 
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and  refuge  of  the  archbishops.  Within  its  frowning  walls  a 
torture  chamber  still  exists,  and  the  rack  upon  which  many  a 
poor  victim  has  been  stretched  is  still  preserved,  a  relic  of  the 
merciless  persecutions  of  the  Romish  Church.  The  square  in 
front  of  the  castle  was  filled  with  soldiers  in  the  magnificent 
white  uniform  of  the  Austrian  army,  each  man  wearing  on 
his  cap  a  spray  of  green  leaves;  even  the  most  prejudiced 
could  not  deny  that  in  fine  soldierly  appearance  and  size  they 
far  exceeded  the  small  wiry  rank  and  file  of  the  French  army, 
and  I  watched  the  machine-like  regularity  of  their  manoeuvres 
during  the  drill  with  great  interest.  On  our  return  we  passed 
the  house  in  which  Mozart  was  born,  in  the  Getreide  Oasse^ 
and  the  monumental  bronze  statue  by  Schwanthaler  which 
stands  in  the  Michel  Platz. 

We  left  Salzburg  at  noon  by  post  for  Lambach ;  the  view 
of  the  town  with  its  magnificent  surroundings  was  soon  shut 
from  our  sight  by  the  interposing  range  of  the  Capucin  hills. 
Our  road  traversed  a  region  like  that  which  we  had  passed 
through  the  day  before,  with  occasional  features  of  grandeur. 
A  few  miles  from  Salzburg  we  came  in  sight  of  lake  Waller- 
see,  on  whose  banks  stands  the  convent  of  Seekirchen,  where 
St.  Rupert  dwelt  before  he  founded  the  city.  Later  we  passed 
the  Attersee,  the  largest  of  the  Salzburg  lakes ;  all  the  country 
wore  a  look  of  peace  and  comfort,  and  we  could  not  see  that 
there  was  any  appearance  of  suffering  from  the  much-taJked-of 
Austrian  oppression.  The  peasants  looked  contented  and 
healthy,  but  I  could  not  but  remark  the  absence  of  men ;  and 
it  seemed  as  if  the  country  were  peopled  with  women  alone. 
But  clouding  all  this  sweet  scene  of  prosperity  was  the  ever- 
present  thought  of  the  war,  which  was  so  soon  to  desolate 
many  a  region  fairer  even  than  this. 

More  in  unison  with  such  thoughts  were  the  dense  groves 
of  pines,  which  we  had  seen  in  such  perfection  since  we 
entered  Germany.  Frequently  along  the  way-side  we  saw 
curious  little  arbors,  in  which  the  peasants  were  drinking  beer 
and  smoking  their  ever-present  pipes ;  at  intervals  the  stillness 
was  broken  by  the  musically  monotonous  notes  of  the  post- 
boy's bugle,  which  echoed  back  to  us  from  the  neighboring 
hills.      The  sunset   again  was  very  brilliant,  imparting  that 
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peculiar  bloom  to  the  rye  which  we  haxi  noticed  before.  We 
arrived  at  Lambach  late  in  the  evening.  The  inn  was  not 
good,  but  we  were  tired,  and  though  the  beds  were  hard  and 
the  house  did  not  breathe  of  the  odors  of  Araby  the  blest,  we 
slept  well. 

May  23d. — ^We  breakfasted  under  tlie  trees  and  afterwards 
walked  through  the  pine  grove  near  the  house ;  the  morning 
was  fine,  and  we  enjoyed  the  change  from  the  warm  sun  to  the 
cool,  odoriferous  quiet  of  the  grove.  Two  people  in  peasant 
dress  walking  through  a  long  avenue  of  pines  and  stopping  far 
down  the  vista,  evidently  in  earnest  conversation,  formed  quite 
a  picture.  At  noon  we  left  Lambach  by  .railway  for  Linz. 
On  an  eminence  overlooking  the  town  we  saw  a  stately  mon- 
astery, which  was  founded  in  the  eleventh  century.  The 
railway  was  the  most  miserably  conducted  that  we  had  met 
with  in  Europe,  and  we  crept  along  at  a  snail's  pace.  The  only 
place  of  interest  on  the  route  was  Wels,  where  we  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  Old  Castle,  where  the  Emperor  Maximilian  I. 
died  in  1519.  At  three  in  the  afternoon  we  arrived  at  Linz, 
having  been  three  hours  in  accomplishing  twenty-eight  miles. 

Linz,  the  capital  of  Upper  Austria,  is  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Danube,  and  is  in  itself  a  dirty  and  unattractive 
city,  possessing  few  fine  public  buildings  and  no  particular 
historic  interest.  We  drove  in  the  afternoon  to  the  Jesuit's 
College,  and  from  the  hill  had  a  fine  view  of  the  town  and  the 
surrounding  country ;  behind  us  were  the  ranges  of  the  Salz- 
burg and  Styrian  Alps,  at  our  feet  fertile  fields,  and  between 
its  green  banks  was  the  "  deep  and  lordly  Danube "  winding 
far  below. 

May  24th. — At  seven  in  the  morning  we  left  Linz  in  the 
steamer  for  Vienna.  At  first  the  scenery  presented  little  of 
interest  aside  from  the  view  of  the  city  and  the  Alpine  ranges 
beyond,  which  were  soon  shut  from  our  eyes  by  the  windings 
of  the  river.  I  think  the  justly  celebrated  beauty  of  the 
scenery  of  the  Upper  Danube  consists  mainly  in  this  constant 
changing  of  the  river's  course.  At  one  moment  the  eye  rests 
on  green  shores,  one  mass  of  rich  cultivation ;  at  another  the 
sight  is  bounded  by  bold  mountains  hemming  the  river  in. 
Islands  and  gravel  beds  are  so  numerous  that  it  requires  the 
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greatest  skill  to  guide  the  steamers  through  these  varying  chan- 
nels, and  I  was  not  a  little  interested  in  watching  the  eager, 
swift  glances  cast  from  side  to  side  by  our  pilot  from  his 
elevated  position  at  the  wheel.  Among  the  passengers  were 
several  Austrian  officers  in  their  showy  uniforms,  and  like  all 
the  others  whom  I  had  yet  seen  there  were  none  who  were  not 
positively  fine  looking  men ;  there  is  certainly  a  more  soldier- 
like bearing  about  them  than  one  sees  in  the  French. 

The  first  castle  that  we  saw  was  that  of  Steyeregg,  which 
rises  abruptly  from  amid  the  trees  and  adds  much  to  the  scene. 
Just  opposite,  the  river  Traun  empties  into  the  Danube,  its  clear, 
green  waters  running  for  some  time  side  by  side  with  the 
muddy  current  of  the  main  river  without  intermingling.  A 
short  distance  beyond  we  passed  the  monastery  of  St.  Florian, 
and  the  chAteau  of  Tillysburg ;  and  on  an  island  near  a  rushing 
rapid,  the  castle  of  Spielberg,  whose  owners  during  the  Middle 
Ages  were  robber  knights,  and  preyed  upon  vessels  caught  in 
this  dangerous  pass.  Bayard  Taylor  has  described  this  scene 
in  the  graphic  words  of  a  poet : — 

"  The  deep  and  lordly  Danube 
Goes  winding  far  belcjw, 
I  see  its  white-walled  hamlets 
Amid  its  vineyards  glow ; 
And  southward,  through  the  ether,  shine 
The  Styrian  hills  of  snow." 

Still  farther  on  is  the  village  of  Mauthhausen,  which  was  burned 
by  the  Emperor  Barbarossa  because  its  inhabitants  exacted 
toll  from  the  pilgrims  on  their  way  to  join  the  third  Crusade. 
We  saw  for  some  time  the  high  towers  of  the  town  of  Enns, 
and  passed  the  river  of  the  same  name,  which  forms  the  bound- 
ary between  Upper  and  Lower  Austria. 

Soon  after  passing  this  point  the  scenery  increases  greatly 
in  grandeur ;  the  river  grows  narrower,  and  mountains,  thickly 
wooded,  rise  to  a  great  height  on  either  side.  Here  we  came  in 
sight  of  the  village  of  Grein,  and  the  castle  of  Greinberg. 
The  river  now  gradually  contracts  till  it  is  but  half  its 
former  width ;  the  mountains,  covered  with  forests,  almost  lose 
themselves  in  the  clouds,  and  the  water  foams  and  dashes  at 
their  feet.    Everything  combines  to  form  a  grand  and  impres- 
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sive  scene,  and  the  eye  rests  on  four  ruined  castles  at  once. 
This  point  of  view  is  said  to  be  the  finest  on  the  Danube. 

A  short  distance  below,  the  ruined  castle  of  Werfenstein 
crowns  a  bold  rock  on  the  island  of  Werth,  which  divides  the 
river  into  two  channels  causing  dangerous  currents.  This 
passage  was  formerly  lined  with  strong  towers,  the  ruins  of 
some  of  which  still  remain,  and  one  of  them  is  said  to  be 
haunted  by  a  black  monk.  Further  down,  in  a  rocky  gorge, 
stands  the  round  tower  of  Sarmingstein,  and  on  a  hill  over- 
looking the  village  of  Marbach  is  a  Pilgrimage  Church,  cele- 
brated for  its  miracle-working  picture  of  the  Virgin.  To  all 
of  this  the  distant  ranges  of  the  Styrian  and  Salzburg  Alps 
form  a  fitting  background. 

The  ruined  castle  of  Weideneck  stands  on  a  lone  granite  rock 
which  the  waters  of  the  river  ceaselessly  lave,  and  half  way 
between  Linz  and  Vienna  the  stately,  magnificent  convent  of 
Molk  was  pointed  out  to  us.  Among  many  picturesque  ruins 
which  we  passed  further  on  I  remember  the  castle  of  Agg- 
stein,  surmounting  a  high,  cone-shaped  rock,  of  which  the 
legend  runs  that  it  was  the  stronghold  of  a  robber  knight 
named  Schreckenwald,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  precipitating 
his  victims  through  a  trap-door  into  an  abyss  below  which  he 
called  the  bed  of  roses ;  it  is  also  said  to  have  been  for  a  time 
the  prison  of  Richard  Coeur-de-Lion. 

But  the  most  interesting  ruin  on  the  whole  river  is  the 
Castle  of  Diirrenstein,  where  the  lion-hearted  king  is  supposed 
to  have  been  confined  in  solitude  for  fifteen  months  by  his 
enemy,  Leopold  of  Austria.  It  is  here  that  Blondel  found  his 
master  by  his  successful  minstrelsy.  But  little  now  remains 
but  the  square  donjon  keep  and  several  long  battlemented 
walls.  After  this  the  beauty  of  the  river  grows  less  as  it 
widens,  spreading  out  over  the  low,  flat  land ;  but  the  magnifi- 
cent convent  of  Gottweih,  which  covers  the  summit  of  a 
hill,  and  the  Castle  of  Greifenstein  help  to  relieve  the  monot- 
ony of  the  close  of  the  journey,  which  continued  till  Vienna 
came  in  sight  late  in  the  afternoon. 
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FIRST  DAY  IN  VIENNA — THE  PRATER — THE  OPERA — IMPERIAL 
BURIAL  VAULTS  —  PRINCE  LIECHTENSTEIN'S  GALLERY  OF 
PAINTINGS — SCHONBRUNN — IMPERIAL  PICTURE  GALLERY — 
CABINET  OF  ANTIQUITIES  —  VOLKSGARTEN  —  ARSENAL  — 
DEPARTURE  OF  THE  EMPEROR  FOR  THE  SEAT  OF  WAR — 
THE  CATHEDRAL  —  AMBRAS  MUSEUM  —  PICTURE  GALLERY 
OF  PRINCE  ESTERHAZY — DEPARTURE  FROM  VIENNA — WAG- 
RAM — AUSTERLITZ — ARRIVAL   AT   PRAGUE. 

May  25tli. — ^We  secured  apartments  in  the  Hotel  Arch- 
duke Charles,  which  was  crowded  with  Austrian  oflScerS. 
The  city  at  this  time  was  filled  with  soldiers,  who  thronged  the 
thoroughfares,  their  white  uniforms  being  by  far  the  most  con- 
spicuous costume  to  be  seen.  We  passed  the  first  day  in  driv- 
ing about  the  city — the  imperial  city  as  it  is  called  in  Germany, 
being  the  residence  of  the  emperor — ^and  I  almost  fancied  my- 
self again  in  Paris,  the  well-dressed  crowds  in  the  streets  and 
the  fine  shops  recalling  the  sights  on  the  Parisian  boulevards. 
I  noticed  particularly  the  signs  of  the  shops,  from  which  they 
.  take  their  names ;  many  of  these  were  remarkably  well  painted 
with  figures  and  other  designs.  At  noon  we  went  to  the  Palace 
Square  to  listen  to  the  fine  music  of  the  military  band,  which 
plays  when  the  guard  is  relieved ;  as  the  soldiers  passed  through 
the  court  of  the  palace  the  emperor  appeared  at  a  window, 
dressed  in  a  green  uniform,  and  stood  for  a  m5ment  looking 
out,  but  we  could  only  see  him  indistinctly. 

We  also  drove  to  the  Prater,  a  delightful  park,  with  fine, 
broad  roads  bordered  by  green  lawns  with  scattered  clumps  of 
trees  under  whose  shade  the  Viennese  in  almost  countless 
numbers  were  seated,  taking  ices,  or  oftener  drinking  beer. 
The  main  avenues  are  lined  with  rows  of  noble  horse-chestnuts, 
and  are  usually  filled,  in  the  afternoon,  with  carriages  belong- 
ing to  every  rank  and  class  of  society ;  but  since  the  commence- 
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ment  of  the  war  the  court  had  not  appeared  in  public  as  formerly, 
and  most  of  the  nobility  followed  its  example.  In  the  evening 
we  attended  the  opera  at  the  Karnthnerthor  Theatre.  The 
opera  was  the  Nozze  di  Figaro.  The  theatre  was  neither 
large  nor  handsome,  but  the  mise  en  scene  was  superb,  finer 
than  anything  of  the  kind  that  I  had  seen  elsewhere. 

May  26th. — This  morning  we  visited  the  Capucin  church, 
the  picture  gallery  of  Prince  Liechtenstein,  the  church  of  the 
Augustines,  the  imperial  riding  school,  and  lastly  the  summer 
palace.  The  Capucin  church  contains  the  burial  vault  of  the 
imperial  family.  We  were  conducted  into  this  gloomy  retreat 
by  one  of  the  brethren  of  the  Order,  who  illuminated  the 
dreary  darkness  of  the  vault  with  his  uplifted  torch.  There 
are  seventy  metal  coflins  in  which  the  dust  of  royalty  is  gath- 
ered. In  one  of  pure  silver  rest  the  ashes  of  the  Emperor 
Joseph  I.;  here  after  the  turmoil  and  disquiet  of  her  life  lies 
Maria  Theresa ;  and  a  coffin  of  copper  by  the  side  of  that  of 
his  mother,  Maria  Louisa,  holds  all  that  remains  of  Napoleon 
II.,  Duke  of  Reichstadt.  How  much  of  this  world's  great- 
ness rests  in  this  small  space.* 

In  one  of  the  side  aisles  of  the  church  of  the  Augustines  is 
the  tomb  of  Leopold  II.,  and  in  the  Loretto  Chapel  are  pre- 
served the  hearts  of  the  members  of  the  imperial  family  in 
urns  of  silver.  Conspicuous  among  these  is  that  which  con- 
tains the  heart  of  the  Duke  of  Reichstadt. 

The  picture  gallery  of  Prince  Liechtenstein  contains  speci- 
mens of  every  school  of  art.  Here  is  a  collection  of  the 
works  of  Guido,  of  which  a  "  Holy  Family,"  and  a  large  pic- 
ture illustrative  of  the  birth  of  our  Saviour  are,  I  think,  the 
finest;  also  two  Magdalens,  by  the  same  master,  which  I 
thought  very  beautiful.     A  "  Sibyl,"  by  Giorgione,  pleased  me 

*Sir  Walter  Raleigh  closes  his  **  History  of  the  World  "  with  these  words, 
which  might  well  serve  for  the  inscription  above  this  and  many  other  royal 
burial  places :  "  Oh  eloquent  and  mightie  Death  I  whom  none  could  advise,  thou 
hast  persuaded ;  what  none  hath  dared,  thou  hast  done ;  and  when  all  the  world 
hath  flattered,  thou  only  hast  cast  out  of  the  world  and  despised.  Thou  hast 
drawn  together  all  the  farre-stretched  greatnesse,  all  the  pride,  crueltie,  and 
ambition  of  men,  and  covered  it  all  over  with  these  two  narrow  words — hic 

JACBT." 
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much,  and  Rubens  shines  out  in  all  his  splendor,  preeminent 
through  the  matchless  richness  of  his  coloring.  A  portrait  of 
Helena  Forman,  his  second  wife,  and  others  of  his  two  sons, 
are  full  of  life.  One  room  is  almost  entirely  devoted  to  pic- 
tures by  Vandyke,  nearly  all  of  them  portraits,  and  many  of 
the  works  of  Rembrandt.  In  a  room  apart  are  several  modem 
pictures,  principally  by  Viennese  artists.  One  called  "For- 
tune" represents  a  beautiful  woman  standing  on  a  globe, 
rainbow  winged,  floating  through  the  water;  but  one  that 
pleased  me  still  more  bore  the  name  of  "Ocean."  An  old 
man  and  a  young  girl  are  sitting  on  a  rock  surrounded  by  the 
wild  waves  of  the  sea ;  the  sky  is  dark,  and  the  wind  seems  to 
howl  drearily.  The  old  man  is  playing  on  a  lyre,  his  face  is 
very  grand,  and  the  long  white  beard  and  floating  hair  impress 
one  with  a  feeling  of  awe.  Close  to  him,  in  an  attitude  of 
perfect  repose,  is  the  young  girl,  her  hands  folded  in  her  lap 
and  her  head  inclined  as  if  listening.  The  drapery  about  her 
fonn  is  of  a  delicate  green  and  foam-like  white,  and  her  hair 
the  color  of  the  golden  shells  which  the  sea  throws  to  the 
shore.  The  whole  appearance  of  the  figure  is  ethereal,  and 
evidently  intended  to  personate  the  waves;  but  the  solitary 
figures,  the  isolated  rock,  the  heaving  sea,  and  storm-driven 
clouds  form  a  lonely,  dreary  picture. 

Schonbrunn — the  palace  of  the  emperor  and  his  usual  sum- 
mer residence — about  two  miles  out  of  the  city,  was  com- 
menced as  a  hunting  seat  for  the  Emperor  Matthias  and 
finished  by  Maria  Theresa ;  tlie  Grand  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Tuscany  were  occupying  a  part  of  it  at  the  time  of  our  visit. 
The  apartments  are  very  splendid,  and  the  walls  are  hung  with 
portraits  of  members  of  the  House  of  Hapsburgh.  Pausing 
for  a  moment  before  the  impressive  figure  of  Maria  Theresa  and 
the  portrait  of  the  ill-fated  Marie  Antoinette,  we  passed  on  to 
the  suite  of  apartments  once  occupied  by  Maria  Louisa,  and  to 
a  little  boudoir,  the  walls  of  which  are  ornamented  with 
medallions  of  embroidery,  the  work  of  Maria  Theresa.  This 
palace  was  occupied  by  Napoleon  in  1809,  when  the  treaty  of 
Schonbrunn  was  signed  here,  and  later  by  his  son,  the  Duke  of 
Reichstadt,  who  died  here  in  1832,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one. 
We  were  shown  the  room  in  which  he  died. 
33 
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The  gardens  behind  the  palace  are  stiff  and  formal,  with 
long  lines  of  shrubbery,  closely  clipped,  bordering  the  avenues, 
which  are  ornamented  with  fountains  and  statues.  The  enthu- 
siastic German  student  who  attempted  to  assassinate  Napoleon 
was  shot  and  buried  in  these  grounds.  We  saw  in  the  palace 
the  window  at  which  the  emperor  was  standing  watching  his 
troops  when  the  bullet  pierced  the  casement ;  the  hole  made 
by  the  ball  is  still  there.  At  the  end  of  one  of  the  stiff 
avenues  is  the  fountain — D^  Schone  Bt'unnen — which  gives 
the  palace  its  name. 

The  Botanical  garden  is  rich  in  rare  and  curious  plants; 
and  there  is  a  palm  house  ^here  one  may  dream  of  sunny  isles 
laved  by  the  far-off .  Pacific.  Close  by  is  a  menagerie  with  a 
curious  collection  of  animals  and  rare  birds,  and  we  saw  snow- 
white  peacocks  and  gold  and  silver  pheasants  walking  up  and 
down  the  terraces  in  the  sun. 

May  27th. — We  passed  part  of  the  morning  at  the  imperial 
picture  gallery,  the  finest,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  Dres- 
den, in  Germany.  The  collection  is  very  large,  and  is  composed 
of  worki  of  the  different  Italian,  Spanish,  French,  and  German 
schools.  It  is  bewildering  to  go  through  one  of  these  galleries ; 
the  eye  constantly  wanders  from  one  picture  to  another,  now 
resting  on  some  master-piece  of  Rubens,  then  turning  to  a 
glowing  figure  by  Titian,  or  golden  head  by  Guido.  Rubens 
is  well  represented  here ;  a  picture  of  his  wife,  Helena  For- 
man,  going  to  the  bath  is  a  brilliant  piece  of  coloring.  Many 
of  Guido's  pictures  are  of  extreme  beauty.  It  always  seems 
to  me  that  this  painter  dipped  his  pencil  in  sunlight,  and  by 
some  magical  means  transferred  the  impalpable  radiance  to 
his  canvas.  In  the  only  work  of  Murillo's  which  I  saw,  a 
young  St.  John  with  a  lamb,  the  dark  Spanish  eyes  gaze  with 
a  strange  power  out  of  the  frame.  One  small  room  is  devoted 
to  portraits  of  royal  personages,  by  Van  Dyke,  which  are  said 
to  be  unrivaled,  and  certainly  we  had  seen  nothing  by  this 
master  that  surpassed  them ;  all  of  his  portraits  have  so  courtly 
an  air  that  he  seems  to  have  been  specially  created  to  paint 
aristocratic  personages.  One  of  these  is  said  to  be  that  of 
Charles  I.,  of  England. 

In  one  of  the  rooms  is  an  extremely  plain  portrait,  by  Hoi- 
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bein,  of  Jane  Seymour,  and  one  of  Maximilian  11.,  by  Albert 
Diirer ;  the  fine  collection  of  the  works  of  this  artist  conveyed 
to  us  a  far  more  satisfactory  idea  of  his  genius  than  any  we 
had  seen  heretofore,  and  some  of  his  sacred  scenes  are  full  of 
majesty  and  impressive  dignity.  There  were  works  of  Andrea 
del  Sarto,  Sassoferrato,  Domenichino,  and  Carlo  Dolce,  whose 
Madonnas  and  saints  it  is  impossible  to  mistake  as  they  seem 
all  to  have  been  painted  from  one  model  of  unvarying  sweet- 
ness. Among  the  modem  pictures,  two  called  "Going  to," 
and  "  Ketuming  from  the  War,"  seemed  peculiarly  applicable 
to  the  present  time,  and  a  view  of  Tivoli  recalled  most  vividly 
our  visit  there  last  winter.  On  a  lower  floor  is  a  fine  collection 
of  statuary,  among  which  a  figure  representing  Morning 
seemed  to  me  very  beautiful. 

We  also  visited  the  "  Cabinet  of  Antiquities,"  a  fine  collec- 
tion of  ancient  vases,  cameos,  and  curious  gold  and  silver 
objects.  Among  them  is  what  is  called  the  "Apotheosis  of 
Augustus,"  an  immense  onyx  cameo,  the  heads  carved  upon 
which  are  said  to  be  portraits  of  the  emperor  and  his  family. 
Here  also  is  a  cup  of  oriental  agate  which  formed  part  of  the 
dowry  of  Mary  of  Burgundy,  wife  of  the  Emperor  Maximil- 
ian ;  but  one  of  the  most  splendid  objects  in  the  museum  is 
the  golden  salt-cellar  made  by  Benvenuto  Cellini  for  Francis 
I.,*  whose  arms  and  initials  it  bears.  It  is  ornamented  with 
large  figures  representing  the  Sea  and  the  Earth,  and,  we  were 
told,  contains  twenty-six  pounds  of  gold,  with  many  precious 
stones.  We  saw  also  a  gold  medallion  having  engraved  upon 
it  the  genealogy  of  the  Austrian  imperial  family,  which  was 
given  to  Leopold  I.  by  a  famous  Bohemian  alchemist  as  a 
specimen  of  the  precious  metal  he  had  produced  by  the  aid  of 
the  philosopher's  stone. 

In  the  evening  we  went  to  the  Volksgarten  to  hear  the 
Strauss  band.  This  garden  is  a  fajr  type  of  these  celebrated 
resorts  of  the  German  people.  The  women  busy  with  their 
knitting  or  sewing  were  seated  at  little  tables,  while  the  men 
were  all  employed  in  beer  drinking.  The  music  was  delightful, 
of  that  alluring  kind  which  is  peculiarly  German  in  its  char- 
acter, a  combination  of  gaiety  and  sadness  which  lends  to  it  its 
chann.     I  thought  that  I  could  listen  unweariedly  for  hours  to 
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the  strains  of  some  of  those  wild  waltzes,  with  their  under- 
current of  melancholy  which  awakens  at  times  a  combination 
of  feelings  difficult  to  define. 

May  28th. — This  morning  as  we  were  waiting  for  our 
carriage,  Felix,  our  courier,  came  up  and  told  us  that  the 
emperor  was  then  in  the  Church  of  the  Augustines,  a  short 
distance  from  the  hotel.  We  went  at  once  to  the  church,  in 
front  of  which  a  large  body  of  troops  was  drawn  up,  but  to  our 
disappointment  found  that  it  was  a  mass  at  which  the  military 
were  assisting,  and  that  the  emperor  was  not  present.  We 
then  drove  to  the  palace  of  the  Arch-duke  Charles  where  we 
waited  to  see  the  soldiers  returning;  while  there,  the  Arch- 
duchess Sophia,  the  mother  of  the  emperor  came  by,  walking, 
attended  by  a  lady  and  a  footman.  She  is  a  fine,  majestic 
looking  woman  with  great  sweetness  of  expression.  Before 
the  great  body  of  soldiers  passed  by  we  saw  a  small  detach- 
ment of  the  emperor's  life  guards,  noble  looking  men,  each 
one  over  six  feet  in  height,  dressed  in  brilliant  scarlet  uniforms 
with  helmets  of  shining  brass  ornamented  with  long  white 
plumes.  These  were  the  guard  for  the  interior  of  the  palace ; 
those  for  the  exterior  were  of  the  same  height,  and  wore 
uniforms  of  black  and  dark  green.  Shortly  after,  three  thous- 
and troops  came  by  with  their  fine  bands  of  music.  There 
were  cavalry  and  infantry  in  their  distinctive  uniforms  of 
white  and  varied  colors,  and  altogether  it  was  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  military  displays  that  I  had  ever  seen. 

In  the  afternoon  we  drove  to  the  imperial  arsenal,  the  most 
completely  arranged  collection  of  buildings  for  this  purpose  in 
Europe.  It  includes  barracks,  a  residence  for  the  commandant, 
and  a  church-hospital.  Here  are  manufactories  for  every  kind 
of  war-like  weapon — cannon  foundries,  and  boring  works ;  and 
here  also  is  the  armory,  said  to  contain  the  finest  collection  of 
armor  in  the  world.  All,  around  the  grounds  were  ranged 
cannon,  transport  wagons,  and  gun  carriages,  all  seeming  ready 
for  immediate  service,  and  I  could  not  but  think  in  looking  at 
these  massive  buildings  that  they  were  erected,  not  to  benefit  or 
increase  the  happiness  of  mankind,  but  for  the  destruction  of 
human  life. 

May  29th. — It  was  still  quite  early  when  Felix  came  to  the 
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parlor  and  told  us  that  the  emperor  was  to  leave  Vienna 
for  the  seat  of  war  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  that  if  we  wished  to 
see  him  we  must  start  betimes. .  We  breakfasted  in  haste  and 
drove  to  the  entrance  to  the  palace,  where  already  a  crowd 
had  collected.  We  saw  one  after  another  of  the  nobility  drive 
up  to  take  leave  of  the  emperor ;  then  his  father,  mother,  and 
brothers,  and  finally,  in  great  state,  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tus- 
cany, whom  we  had  last  seen  on  Easter  Sunday  in  the  cathedral 
of  Florence.  The  widow  of  the  late  emperor  came  in  a  splen- 
did coach  with  six  horses,  and  two  postillions  in  yellow  liveries. 
We  had  been  waiting  for  an  hour  watching  the  ministers  of 
state  and  different  officers  driving  up,  when  suddenly  every 
hat  was  lifted,  and  the  emperor  and  empress  made  their  appear- 
ance, entered  an  open  carriage,  and  drove  directly  past  us  amid 
the  vivas  of  the  people.  The  emperor,  who  looked  almost 
like  a  boy — and  indeed  he  was  but  twenty-eight  years  old — 
wore  a  green  uniform  and  military  hat  with  green  plumes; 
the  empress  was  plainly  dressed  in  black.  We  afterwards 
saw  them  both  in  the  railway  carriage.  He  kissed  his  hand 
and  waved  his  handkerchief  to  his  mother,  who  was  weep- 
ing in  her  carriage  below;  with  her  was  the  prince  impe- 
rial, a  child  but  six  months  old.  I  was  much  pleased  to  see 
the  arch-duchess  lift  the  little  prince  to  be  kissed  by  a  poor 
child  whose  father  held  it  up  to  the  carriage  window.  There 
was  a  great  crowd  collected  to  see  the  imperial  train  pass ;  the 
empress  went  but  a  short  distance  with  her  husband,  returning 
to  her  palace  at  Laxenburg. 

May  3()th. — Vienna  has  been  compared  to  a  spider's  web,  its 
streets  all  radiating  from  the  cathedral  of  St.  Stephen's 
through  the  suburbs.  This  morning  we  visited  the  cathedral, 
a  massive,  magnificent  Gothic  pile  which  dates  from  1359. 
Thfi  exterior  is  covered  with  rich  tracery  and  curious  carvings. 
On  entering  we  were  impressed  by  the  gloom  of  the  vast 
space,  and  it  was  not  until  our  eyes  had  become  accustomed  to 
the  dusky  twilight  that  we  realized  the  great  height  of  the 
nave,  the  massive  size  of  the  pillars,  and  the  profusion  of  rich 
sculpture  and  decoration  which  every  where  abounded.  The 
light  hardly  sufficed  to  bring  out  the  colors  of  the  ancient 
stained  glass  in  the  two  beautiful  rose  windows.     In  the  vaults 
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underneath  are  piled  innumerable  coffins,  which  were  removed 
there  when  the  church  yard  outside  was  thrown  open  and 
paved.  A  strange  and  almost  revolting  custom  still  prevails 
in  the  imperial  family,  of  interring  the  bowels  of  their  dead 
in  this  cathedral ;  the  heart  lies  in  its  silver  urn  in  the  church 
of  the  Augustines,  while  what  remains  of  the  royal  body  finds 
its  last  resting  place  in  the  gloomy  vaults  of  the  Capucins. 
One  of  the  bells  of  the  cathedral  is  made  of  cannon  taken 
from  the  Turks  wten  they  were  finally  repulsed  from  the  walls 
of  Vienna  in  1683. 

We  also  visited  the  Ambras  Museum,  a  most  interesting 
collection  of  armor,  where  we  saw  the  helmet  of  Francis  I. 
of  France,  and  suits  worn  by  Don  John  of  Austria  and  Philip 
II.,  and  in  another  room  the  battle-axe  of  Montezuma.  There 
is  one  suit  of  armor,  a  miracle  of  elaborate  workmanship — gilt 
bas-reliefs  on  a  black  ground — once  worn  by  Alexander  Famese, 
Duke  of  Parma.  There  is  also  a  fine  collection  of  portraits ; 
among  them  those  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  Charles  V.  and  his 
mother,  Johanna,  Don  John  of  Austria,  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots, 
the  great  Admiral  Andrea  Doria,  and  one  of  Charles  V.  taken 
when  a  child,  with  his  two  sisters.  The  portraits  of  European 
princes  are  numerous,  extending  from  Rudolph  of  Ilapsburgh 
to  Anne  of  England.  There  is  also  a  curious  collection  of  nat- 
ural objects  and  works  of  art,  of  which  the  most  astonishing  is 
the  head  and  horns  of  a  stag  enclosed  in  the  trunk  of  a  tree  and 
completely  overgrown  by  it,  so  that  only  the  extremities  of  the 
antlers  project.  The  finest  wood  carvings  that  I  had  seen  are 
also  in  this  collection,  some  of  them  so  delicate  as  to  resemble 
frost-work.  A  set  of  toys  made  for  the  children  of  Francis  I. 
and  Eleanor  of  Austria  were  also  shown  to  us. 

In  a  room  adjoining  is  a  fine  collection  of  jewelry  and 
trinkets,  among  which  I  noticed  a  superb  nec'klace  of  cameos — 
portraits  of  the  Roman  Caesars — and  an  ivory  cross-bow  once 
owned  by  Charles  V.,  the  stock  of  which  was  covered  with  etch- 
ings by  Albert  Diirer. 

From  the  museum  we  went  to  the  gallery  of  Prince  Ester- 
hazy,  where  I  looked  at  little  else  than  pictures  of  the  Spanish 
school — ^portraits  by  Velasquez  and  fine  works  of  Murillo.  I 
was  especially  pleased  with  the  "  Virgin  and  Child  distributing 
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bread  to  the  Missionaries,"  and  a  "  Holy  Family,"  with  Christ 
and  St.  John  playing  in  the  foreground,  the  Virgin  sewing, 
and  Joseph  in  the  background  working  —  a  sweet  peaceful 
picture.  There  was  one  of  Murillo's  inimitable  beggar-boys, 
a  poor  little  thief  shut  up  with  a  jug  of  water  and  a  bit  of 
bread,  whose  downcast  face,  dirty  little  feet,  and  ragged  clothes 
awakened  a  feeling  cf  pity  for  even  the  painted  representation 
of  neglected  childliood.  We  were  disappointed  at  being 
unable  to  gain  admittance  to  the  imperial  jewel  office;  the 
crown  jewels  were  no  longer  visible,  having  been,  as  we  were 
gravely  assured,  pledged  to  raise  money  for  the  war. 

June  2d. — This  morning  we  left  Vienna  for  Prague;  the 
day  was  exceedingly  warm  and  the  dust  excessive.  Almost 
the  only  point  of  interest  on  our  journey  was  the  battle  field 
of  Wagram,  an  immense  level  plain  now  covered  with  golden 
grain  waving  in  the  sunlight.  Shortly  after  noon  we  passed 
Posorsitz,  near  which  lies  the  little  town  of  Austerlitz,  the 
scene  of  one  of  Napoleon's  most  famous  victories.  It  has  been 
called  the  "  battle  of  the  three  emperors,"  because  the  sover- 
eigns of  France,  Russia,  and  Austria  were  in  the  field.  At 
Raigem  we  saw  the  oldest  Benedictine  monastery  in  Moravia. 
Behind  this  convent  Napoleon  posted  a  body  of  troops  during 
the  battle  of  Austerlitz. 

Further  on,  on  a  neighboring  hill,  is  an  obelisk  erected  by 
the  Austrians  to  commemorate  one  of  the  most  decisive  vic- 
tories of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  when  Frederick  the  Great 
was  defeated  by  Marshal  Daun — a  victory  which  saved  Austria 
from  the  hands  of  the  Prussians.  Frederick  is  said  to  have 
issued  his  orders  from  the  window  of  an  inn  which  we  saw 
from  the  station.  We  arrived  at  Prague  in  the  evening,  very 
weary,  and  so  dusty  as  to  be  forcibly  reminded  of  the  original 
element  of  which  humanity  is  said  to  be  composed. 
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PRAGUE  —  THE  JEWS  —  RELICS  OF  JOHN  HUSS  —  TEPLITZ  — 
TIDINGS  OF  THE  BATTLE  OF  MAGENTA — CURIOUS  WOOD 
CARVINGS  —  THE  CHATEAU  DE  WALLENSTEIN  —  BATTLE 
FIELD  OF  KULM — FETE  OF  CORPUS  CHRISTI — DEPARTURE 
FROM  TEPLITZ — KONIGSTEIN — ARRIVAL  AT  DRESDEN — THE 
BATTLE  OF  SOLFERINO — ROYAL  CHAPEL — PICTURE  GALLERY 
— SISTINE  MADONNA  —  JAPANESE  PALACE  —  TERRACE  OF 
BROHL — THE   GREEN   VAULT. 

Prague,  the  capital  of  Bohemia,  is  picturesquely  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Moldau.  The  part  of  the  city  called 
the  "  old  town  "  is  appropriated  to  tlie  Jews,  and  is  a  labyrinth 
of  dark,  dirty  streets  swanuing  with  human  beings.  The  Jews 
of  Prague  are  said  to  fonn  the  oldest  colony  of  this  people  in 
Europe.  Here  have  been  preserved  intact  the  traditions  and 
customs  of  their  race ;  in  fact  they  form  a  distinct  community, 
and  there  are  monuments  in  their  cemetery  which  date  from 
the  early  part  of  the  sixth  century.  We  encountered  many  of 
them  in  our  walks,  the  peculiarity  of  their  costume  as  well  as 
their  features  marking  them  at  once. 

In  the  more  modem  part  of  the  city  there  are  broad,  fine 
streets  through  which  we  drove,  and  many  imposing  buildings, 
but  very  few  trees ;  a  very  beautiful  spot  is  the  ravine  of  the 
Moldau,  spanned  by  a  light  but  strong  suspension  bridge. 
Along  the  road  we  saw  pleasant  little  beer  gardens  where  the 
people  seemed  to  be  quietly  and  lazily  enjoying  themselves, 
and  just  without  the  city  was  an  encampment  of  troops,  evi- 
dently preparing  for  departure.  We  visited  the  Library,  where 
we  were  shown  autograph  sennons  of  John  Huss  and  a  Huss- 
ite liturgy  brilliantly  illuminated ;  on  one  of  the  pages  are 
three  miniatures  representing  Wickliffe  striking  the  light, 
Huss  blowing  the  flame,  and  Luther  holding  the  lighted  torch. 
We  also  saw  the  house  where  the  great  Reformer  lived,  and  the 
church  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  preached. 
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The  city  is  built  on  hills  rising  from  either  bank  of  the 
river  which  intersects  it,  and  the  number  of  domes,  spires,  and 
turrets  give  it  somewhat  of  an  oriental  appearance,  increased 
by  the  crowds  of  Jews  who  swarm  in  the  streets.  During  our 
drive  we  passed  the  palace  built  by  the  Duke  of  Friedland,  the 
famous  Wallenstein,  wliich  is  still  in  possession  of  one  of  his 
descendants. 

June  4th. — We  left  Prague  this  morning  with  the  intention 
of  going  to  Carlsbad,  but  in  the  railway  carriage  with  us  was 
an  Englishman  who  had  resided  twenty  years  in  Austria,  and 
he  advised  strongly  that  we  should  go  instead  to  Teplitz, 
whose  waters  he  considered  far  more  efficacious  than  those  of 
Carlsbad.  Teplitz  was  the  place  where  we  were  to  leave  the 
railway,  and  we  decided  to  stop  there ;  and  finally,  after  con- 
sulting a  physician,  it  was  arranged  that  we  should  remain  for 
the  three  weeks  which  were  to  be  devoted  to  the  baths.  We 
found  comfortable  rooms  at  the  Ildtel  de  LotuJreSj  with  a  fine 
garden  adjoining,  and  about  three  minutes  walk  from  the 
ch&teau  and  park  of  Prince  Clary.  The  park  is  channingly 
laid  out  with  long  shaded  walks,  green  lawns,  and  fine  sheets 
of  water,  and  under  the  trees  a  band  played  every  day  during 
the  season. 

Our  life  in  Teplitz  was  decidedly  monotonous,  one  day 
being  but  the  counterpart  of  another.  Rising  every  morning 
at  six  we  walked  for  an  hour  before  breakfast,  passing  the  rest 
of  the  morning  in  the  beautiful  park  where  the  German  women 
sat  knitting  and  sewing  and  listening  to  the  music,  and  nurses 
walked  up  and  down  with  babies  swathed  like  little  papooses 
and  carried  often  like  a  bundle  beneath  the  arm.  At  noon  we 
dined,  and  the  remainder  of  the  day  was  spent  in  driving  or 
walking.  There  is  nothing  picture8<iue  in  the  appearance  of 
the  town  :  the  principal  building  is  the  palace  of  Prince  Clary, 
to  whom  Teplitz  and  seventy  villages  belong.  The  scenery  in 
the  neighborhood  is  pretty,  though  not  striking,  but  there  are 
pleasing  views  of  the  town  and  valley  to  be  obtained  from  any 
slight  eminence. 

I  quote  again  from  my  journal : 

"  To-day  all  has  been  excitement  over  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Ma^nta,  in 
which  the  French  and  Sardinians  have  won  a  victory  over  the  Austrians.     It 
34 
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would  bo  impossible  to  get  at  the  true  state  of  affairs  were  it  not  for  tlie  regular 
receipt  of  Galignani^  that  blessing  to  travelers,  which  reaches  us  every  day. 
The  day  after  the  battle  the  Austrians  evacuated  Milan,  and  Victor  Emanuel 
and  the  Emperor  Napoleon  entered  the  city  in  triumph.  Almost  incredible 
reports  reach  us  of  the  bravery  of  the  Sardinian  king,  who  appears  to  have  been 
found  wherever  the  fighting  was  fiercest.  He  is  said  to  have  been  wounded  in 
this  last  battle,  and  to  have  had  his  horse  killed  under  him:  it  is  also  reported 
that  the  French  emperor  has  given  him  a  body  guard  of  Zouaves. 

June  13th. — We  have  to-day  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Marignano,  won  by  the 
French  and  Sardinians,  though  with  great  loss  of  men  and  officers.  It  1%  almost 
impossible  to  get  at  the  truth  of  reports  here  in  the  Austrian  dominions ;  the 
spirits  of  the  people  are  not  buoyant,  and  all  kinds  of  fictions  are  resorted*,  to,  to 
raise  their  courage.  We  are  obliged  therefore  to  await  the  arrival  of  our  English 
and  French  journals  to  satisfy  ourselves,  and  the  irregularity  with  which  these 
reach  us  lead  us  to  suspect  that  they  are  detained  by  the  post  office  officials.  It 
was  first  reported  in  Teplitz  that  the  battle  of  Magenta  had  been  won  by  the 
Austrians,  so  flag^  were  displayed  from  the  windows  and  the  bells  nmg  out  a 
merry  peal ;  but  the  evening  brought  another  account,  and  we  soon  found  that 
our  towns-men  had  been  rejoicing  over  their  own  defeat." 

June  14tli.  We  spent  this  afternoon  in  driving  in  the  envi- 
rons of  the  town.  About  four  miles  out  we  visited  a  fine  old 
church  called  the  Maria  Sehein^  to  which  a  convent  is  attached. 
It  is  shaded  by  old  trees  and  surrounded  by  a  circular  colonnade, 
whose  walls  are  profusely  ornamented  with  pictures  of  mirac- 
ulous escapes  and  cures  which  the  Madonna  is  said  to  have 
performed.  For  two  days  past  large  companies  of  pilgrims, 
male  and  female,  had  been  passing  through  the  streets  of  Tep- 
litz with  bands  of  music  on  their  way  to  this  church,  frequently 
singing,  as  they  went,  hymns  to  the  Virgin  which  were  very 
sweet  and  plaintive.  We  drove  home  through  a  sunset  which 
burnished  the  clouds  till  they  shone  like  gold.  The  twilights 
are  wonderfully  long  here,  and  I  more  than  once  found  myself 
reading  at  the  window  in  the  evening  as  Prince  Clary's  palace 
clock  tolled  nine. 

On  the  fifteenth  of  June  we  drove  to  a  little  village  a  few  . 
miles  out  of  the  town,  to  visit  an  old  church  where  are  some 
singular  specimens  of  wood  carving.  Raised  on  high,  above 
the  altar,  we  saw  a  group  representing  Christ  crowned  with 
thorns,  standing  amid  his  accusers.  Above  him,  leaning  from 
windows  most  ingeniously  represented,  are  groups  in  different 
costumes  gazing  at  him.  But  the  great  curiosity  of  the  church 
is  the  Purgatory.     Looking  through  an  iron  grating  we  saw 
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wooden  figures  of  the  size  of  life  in  the  midst  of  flames  and 
apparently  in  dreadful  torment.  Colors  are  imparted  to  the 
flames  by  the  means  of  a  window  of  red  and  yellow  glass  at  the 
back,  and  as  the  sunlight  is  intercepted  now  and  then  by  the 
waving  trees,  a  terribly  real  eflfect  is  produced.  In  the  midst  of 
the  flames  was  a  little  child  beseeching  to  be  delivered  from 
torment;  evidently  one  whom  its  parents  had  neglected  to 
have  baptized.  On  our  homeward  drive  the  sky  was  overcast, 
and  large  fields  of  grain  prostrate  after  the  recent  heavy  rains 
almost  instantly  suggested  the  thought  of  the  multitude  of 
soldiers  fallen  ere  their  noon  in  the  dreadful  struggle  now 
going  on  in  Italy. 

June  19th. — To-day  we  visited  Dux,  a  village  three  miles 
distant,  belonging  to  .Count  Wallenstein,  a  descendant  of  the 
celebrated  Duke  of  Friedland.  In  the  Chdteau  de  WaUenstein 
are  preserved  many  relics  connected  with  the  life  and  history 
of  the  famous  duke.  The  ground*  are  well  arranged ;  a  broad 
lawn  stretches  out  before  the  entrance  and  fine  old  trees  cover 
it  with  shade.  Before  reaching  the  chdteau  we  passed  through 
a  long  avenue  where  the  tall  trees  were  closely  clipped  in  the 
stiff,  quaint  fashion  of  Italy.  Another  avenue  has  been  formed 
up  the  side  of  the  opposite  mountain  to  appear  as  a  continua- 
tion of  the  one  below;  it  however  does  not  produce  the 
desired  effect.  The  castle  contains  much  that  is  very  interest- 
ing, especially  the  family  portraits.  Some  of  the  ladies  of  this 
ancient  house  must  have  been  very  beautiful  if  the  painted 
canvas  be  the  true  representation  of  those  now  long  faded 
charms.  In  the  same  gallery  with  the  family  portraits  hung 
those  of  Maria  Theresa  of  Austria  and  Catharine  II.  of  Russia. 
The  face  and  figure  of  Catharine  the  Great  are  regal.  There 
is  a  majesty  about  the  voluptuous  curves  of  the  form  and  the 
haughty  poise  of  the  head  which  speaks  tjie  empress ;  the  dress 
is  painted  with  an  elaborate  detail  which  leaves  no  ornament 
or  delicate  falling  lace  unnoticed.  The  portrait  however 
which  most  interested  me  was  that  of  Friedlander  Wallenstein, 
by  Vandyke,  and  with  my  mind  full  of  Coleridge's  "transfu- 
sion "  of  Schiller's  magnificent  tragedy  I  paused  long  before 
it.  The  form  is  cased  in  armor,  and  the  face  looks  over  the 
shoulder  with  a  hard,  cruel,  sinister  expression  which  is  not 
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easily  forgotten.  In  tlie  armory,  in  a  cabinet,  are  kept  the 
boots  and  lace  collar  tinged  with'  blood  worn  by  Wallenstein 
at  the  time  of  his  assassination,  with  the  halberd  which 
pierced  him  through. 

In  the  court  of  the  chdteau  stands  a  large  tdzza^  or  basin, 
plain,  massive,  and  of  great  size,  which  was  cast  at  Nuremberg 
from  cannon  taken  by  Wallenstein  in  his  different  battles.  In 
strange  contrast  with  its  former  use  the  metal  now  serves  to 
hold  masses  of  brilliant  flowers,  which  grow  luxuriantly  in  the 
earth  with  which  the  basin  is  filled.  We  saw  in  the  library 
some  rare  illuminated  missals;  one,  a  Bohemian  Bible,  was 
filled  with  exquisite  miniatures  so  delicate  as  to  recall  the  pic- 
tures of  Fra  Angelico. 

Leaving  the  chdteau  we  drove  to  the  Cistercian  convent  of 
Osegg,  the  oldest  in  Bohemia  and  one  of  the  wealthiest  in 
Europe ;  it  is  said  that  it  has  twenty-four  villages  dependent 
on  it.  It  was  the  favorite  retreat  of  the  late  king  of  Prussia, 
Not  far  off  we  saw  the  picturesque  ruins  of  the  castle  of 
Riesenburg. 

June  22d. — In  the  afternoon  we  drove  to  the  battle  field  of 
Kulm,  memorable  for  the  decisive  battle  fought  on  the  30th  of 
August,  1813,  between  the  French  under  Vandamme  and  the 
allied  forces  of  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia  under  Count 
Colloredo  Mansfeld,  resulting  in  the  defeat  of  the  French. 
Three  monuments  have  been  erected  on  the  field — one  by  the 
king  of  Prussia,  to  commemorate  those  of  his  army  who  fell 
in  the  fight,  and  two  by  Austria,  one  of  which  is  in  honor 
of  the  services  rendered  by  the  Russian  guards. 

June  23d. — On  looking  out  of  my  window  this  morning  I 
was  surprised  to  see  that  the  ordinarily  quiet  streets  were  filled 
with  people  in  holiday  attire,  and  that  altars  decked  with  flowers 
and  pictures  and  overshadowed  by  branches  of  evergreens  had 
been  erected  at-  the  street  corners,  and  men  and  women  were 
bowing  and  kneeling  before  them.  It  was  the  fete  of  Corpus 
Christi,  which  is  kept  with  great  solemnity  in  Roman  Catholic 
countries.  Towards  noon  a  mass  was  celebrated  before  each 
altar,  after  which  a  procession  was  formed  which  marched 
with  bands  of  music  through  the  town.  The  sight  was  a 
pretty  one.      All  of  the  young  girls  were  dressed  in  white, 
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bearing  baskets  of  flowers  whieli  they  strewed  before  each 
image  or  picture  of  the  Virgin. 

On  the  25th  of  June,  nothing  lotli,  we  departed  from  Tep- 
litz.  When  we  entered  tlie  breakfast  room  we  found  at  our 
plates  three  bouquets,  placed  there  by  our  landlord  as  a  parting 
offering  to  the  ladies  of  our  party.  We  left  by  the  train  for 
Aussig,  where  we  took  the  steamer  going  down  the  Elbe. 
Opposite  Aussig  we  saw  the  Schreckenstein,  a  bold  rock 
crowned  by  a  picturesque  ruined  castle ;  the  rock  projects  so 
far  into  the  river  as  to  cause  a  rapid  in  the  midst  of  the  gorge, 
through  which  the  river  forces  its  way. 

The  Elbe  when  we  first  saw  it  was  a  narrow  stream,  pursu- 
ing a  winding  course  through  a  pleasant,  cultivated  country 
with  no  very  remarkable  features ;  but  after  passing  Bodenbach 
the  scene  grew  wilder,  and  the  district  known  as  the  Saxon 
Switzerland  commenced.  Immense  masses  of  rock  in  long 
ranges  somewhat  like  our  Palisades,  but  more  irregular  and 
broken,  sprang  out  from  the  hills  lining  either  shore  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  river.  The  lower  slopes  were  covered  with 
thick  woods,  between  which  and  the  water's  edge  lay  a  narrow 
strip  of  meadow  land,  close-trhnmed,  for  the  haying  wa^  just 
over,  and  beautifully  fresh  and  green.  On  the  right  shore  there 
was  an  occasional  house,  just  at  the  edge  of  the  woods.  The 
left  bank  was  more  thickly  settled,  with  now  and  then  a  little 
village,  the  country  being  rather  more  open  and  the  hills  not 
crowding  quite  so  closely  down  to  the  river.  At  Tetschen, 
below  Bodenbach,  is  a  fine  suspension  bridge ;  on  a  hill  above 
is  the  castle  of  Count  Thun,  who  owns  the  town  and  has  great 
possessions  in  the  neighborhood.  The  bridge  arid  castle  were 
gaily  decorated  with  flags  in  honor  of  the  count  who  had  that 
day  arrived.  Ilerniskretsclien  is  the  last  Bohemian  village  on 
the  river. 

Lower  down,  on  a  height  above  the  river,  we  saw  the  virgin 
fortress  of  Konigstein,  almost  the  only  one  in  Europe  never 
yet  taken.  Napoleon  endeavored  to  reach  it  with  his  cannon, 
but  failed ;  it  is  approached  by  a  slanting  way  cut  through  the 
living  rock,  and  when  the  draw-bridge  is  removed  in  time  of 
war  the  fortress  is  said  to  be  inaccessible.  It  supports  a  gar- 
rison of   twelve  hundred  men,  who  are    furnished  with  an 
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inexhaustible  supply  of  water  by  a  well  cut  to  the  depth  of 
over  six  hundred  feet  in  the  solid  rock.  The  treasures  of  the 
Saxon  monarchs  are  always  deposited  here  during  war  or  time 
of  danger. 

Below  the  fortress  is  Schandau,  and  further  down,  Kuhstall, 
where  is  a  natural  cave  in  the  rock  to  which,  during  the 
Thirty  Years'  War,  the  peasants  drove  their  cattle  for  protec- 
tion. From  this  circumstance  the  name — cow  stall — is  derived. 
During  the  persecutions  in  Bohemia  this  cave  also  furnished  a 
refuge  for  many  Protestants  and  their  families. 

Before  reaching  Dresden  we  passed  many  picturesque  cha- 
teaux, one  of  which,  surrounded  by  fine  grounds  and  evidently 
royal  property,  was  very  beautiful.  A  broad  flight  of  stone 
steps  led  from  the  house  to  tlie  river  where  were  fairy-like 
boats  bearing  the  crown  and  royal  arms.  At  five  in  the  after- 
noon we  arrived  at  Dresden  and  were  soon  delightfully  settled 
at  the  Hotel  BelUvue^  on  the  fiver. 

The  following  morning  Felix  came  to  us  with  the  news  that 
a  dispatch  from  Paris  had  been  received  stating  that  a  great 
battle  had  been  fought  a  short  distance  from  Mantua,  in  which 
the  French  were  victorious.  The  battle  lasted  from  four 
in  the  morning  till  eight  in  the  evening,  the  entire  forces  of 
both  armies  being  engaged.  I^ter  in  the  day  the  statement 
was  confinned,  and  the  great  battle  of  Solferino  had  taken  it-s 
place  in  history.  It  was  stated  that  on  the  night  of  the  25th 
of  June  the  French  Emperor  occupied  the  same  room  and  bed 
which  the  Emperor  of  Austria  had  slept  in  the  night  before. 

Being  Sunday,  we  went  to  hear  the  music  in  the  Koyal 
Chapel;  there  was  a  full  band  composed  of  violins,  kettle 
drums,  and  brass  instruments,  accompanying  a  powerful  organ 
and  a  choir  of  sweet  boys'  voices ;  the  chapel  is  a  profusely 
decorated  yet  tasteless  building,  connected  by  a  bridge  thrown 
across  the  street  with  the  palace. 

tTune  27th. — We  passed  several  hours  in  the  fa^nous  Picture 
Gallery,  without  exception  the  finest  we  had  seen  since  leav- 
ing Italy.  The  building  itself  is  a  fine  one  of  red  sandstone, 
with  Corinthian  columns  in  front  and  sculptured  decorations. 
Since  we  had  been  in  Germany  I  had  anticipated  this  visit 
to  the  Dresden  Gallery  with  great  interest,  for  it  enshrines  the 
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Sistine  Madonna,  to  me  the  most  faultlessly  beautiful  picture 
in  Europe.  Now  that  I  have  seen  it  I  have  no  words  with 
which  to  express  the  delight  it  has  given  me.  It  is  in  a  room 
by  itself,  as  it  should  be,  that  the  mind  of  the  spectator  may 
be  uninterruptedly  impressed  by  its  perfections.  There  is 
nothing  that  I  have  seen  so  perfectly  unearthly  in  its  love- 
liness as  this  Madonna's  face ;  there  is  a  spiritual  depth  in  the 
eyes  of  both  mother  and  child  which  baffles  description.  I 
could  but  wonder  at  the  artist's  power,  and  believe  that  a 
special  inspiration  descended  upon  him  and  guided  his  pencil. 
The  room  where  the  picture  hangs  was  crowded,  but  breathless 
silence  reigned ;  peasant  men  and  women  came  in  laughing 
and  loudly  talking,  but  instinctively  voices  were  hushed  and 
heads  were  uncovered  before  the  holy  "Mother  and  Child." 
LQoking  at  these  figures  I  seemed  to  see  them  soaring  upward 
into  the  clouds  formed  by  cherub  faces,  in  all  the  majesty 
and  grandeur  with  which  their  creed  has  invested  them.  Oh 
wondrous  picture !  Had  Raphael  painted  but  this  and  dropped 
his  pencil  forever,  this  alone  would  have  made  him  immortal. 
Whither,  oh  whither,  through  what  long  vista  of  the  future, 
to  what  wondrous  ending  dost  thou  gaze  with  those  unearthly 
eyes,  oh  Virgin  Mother  I — and  has  thy  coming  mortal  life  of 
anguish,  with  its  grand  triumphal  closing,  written  its  prophecy 
in  thy  far-reaching  eyes,  oh  Holy  Child !  Surely,  as  I  gazed, 
the  wondrous  story  of  God  made  Man  was  realized  as  never 
before. 

The  finest  Correggios  in  Europe  are  to  be  seen  in  this  gal- 
lery. There  are  six  works  of  this  master,  arranged  according 
to  the  periods  of  his  life  at  which  they  were  painted.  The 
"Virgin  and  Child  with  St.  Francis,"  is  said  to  have  been 
painted  by  him  when  but  eighteen  years  old.  Another, 
"Cupid  trimming  his  Bow,",  is  wonderfully  life-like  and 
expressive.  But  the  most  remarkable  picture  is  that  called 
"Z(«  Notte^^ — the  adoration  of  Christ  by  Mary  and  the  shep- 
herds. The  light  is  made  to  emanate  from  the  body  of  the 
Holy  Child,  shining  full  upon  the  face  of  the  Virgin  Mother 
who  gazes  unshrinkingly  upon  him,  while  another  female 
standing  near  is  shading  her  eyes  from  the  too  intense  bright- 
ness.    Along  the  eastern  sky  the  early  light  of  dawn  is  faintly 
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gleaming.  The  foreshortening  of  the  figures  of  angels  in  the 
sky  is  wonderfully  managed,  and  it  is  altogether  a  remarkable 
picture. 

Another  of  the  most  celebrated  of  Correggio's  pictures  is  the 
recumbent  Magdalen.  The  outlines  are  soft  and  flowing,  and  the 
head,  neck,  and  arms  faultlessly  painted,  but  the  praise  bestowed 
upon  it  seemed,  to  my  uneducated  eyes,  hardly  merited,  and  I 
could  not  give  it  the  unqualified  admiration  which  has  long 
been  considered  its  due.  There  is  a  magnificent  Titian  in  this 
gallery  called  "The  Tribute  Money  of  Caesar,"  representing 
the  scene  where  Christ  answers  the  questions  addressed  to  him 
by  the  Jews  concerning  the  image  and  superscription  on  the 
coin ;  the  coloring  is  extremely  rich  and  glowing.  There  are 
also  two  landscapes  by  Claude  Lorraine,  one  of  them  an  exquis- 
ite sunset  scene  on  the  Bay  of  Naples. 

Among  the  fine  collection  of  the  works  of  the  Dutch  and 
Flemish  schools,  is  Holbein's  masterpiece — "Jacob  Meyer, 
Burgomaster  of  Bajsel,  with  his  Family,  kneeling  before  the 
Virgin  praying  for  the  recovery  of  his  sick  Child."  The 
Madonna  is  represented  as  having  laid  down  the  infant  Christ 
and  taken  into  her  arms  the  little  sufferer.  Van  Dyke  is  well 
represented  by  portraits  of  Charles  I.  and  Henrietta  Maria  of 
England,  and  of  the  Princess  Henrietta,  afterwards  the  Dueh- 
esse  U  Orleans  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  by  a  superb 
portrait  of  the  painter  Rykaerts,  in  a  fur-trimmed  pelisse. 
Among  the  works  of  Rubens  are  portraits  of  his  two  sons,  a 
repetition  of  those  in  the  Gallery  Liechtenstein  at  Vienna.  I 
was  much  pleased  by  a  charming  little  picture  by  Gerhard 
Douw — a  young  girl  picking  a  bunch  of  grapes  by  the  light  of 
a  candle  which  she  holds  in  her  left  hand.  In  the  "Tribune" 
are  some  superb  Flemish  tapestries  copied  from  designs  by 
Raphael,  resembling  those  which  we  saw  in  the  Vatican  which 
w^ere  executed  for  Leo  X. 

After  dinner  we  drove  to  the  Japanese  palace,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Elbe,  formerly  a  royal  summer  residence.  There 
is  a  wonderful  collection  of  porcelain  liere,  most  of  which  is 
Chinese.  There  are  hideous  looking  gods  and  queer  animals  ; 
but  the  most  valuable  articles  in  tlie  whole  collection  are  two 
plain  yellow  plates  of  the  kind  of  ware  which  is  made  exclu- 
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sively  for  his  Celestial  Majesty,  and  its  exportation  forbidden 
under  pain  of  death.  One  room  is  devoted  to  Sevres  china 
given  by  Napoleon  I.  to  the  King  of  Saxony,  and  here  we  saw 
a  bust  of  the  queen  of  Prussia,  with  a  delicate  veil  over  the 
head,  so  frail  that  it  is  hard  to  believe  it  porcelain.  There  is 
also  a  set  of  china  which  was  given  to  the  Elector  Augustus 
II.  by  Frederic  I.  of  Prussia  in  exchange  for  a  company  of 
grenadiers  fully  equipped.  The  Dresden  china  is  very  beauti- 
ful, but  is  surpassed  by  that  of  Sevres. 

Driving  about  the  city  in  the  sunset  I  was  impressed  with 
the  air  of  completion  which  it  wears';  there  is  nothing  remark- 
able about  the  streets,  nor  are  there  many  fine  public  buildings. 
Near  the  summer  palace  of  the  king 'is  a  pretty  park  which  is 
open  to  the  public,  the  grounds  reaching  to  the  margin  of  the 
Elbe.  Here  the  view  is  fine,  including  the  bridge,  entirely  of 
stone,  which  was  built  with  money  raised  by  the  sale  of  dispen- 
sations from  the  Pope  for  eating  butter  and  eggs  during  Lent. 
The  Terrace  of  Briihl,  the  favorite  promenade  of  the  citizens, 
runs  along  the  left  bank  of  the  river  and  the  view  from  it  is 
very  beautiful.  Here  are  cafes  and  places  of  entertainment  to 
which  all  the  world  in  Dresden  resorts. 

The  following  morning  after  breakfast  we  drove  out  for 
shopping  purposes,  and  found  the  streets  filled  with  booths 
where  articles  of  every  description  were  sold.  A  kind  of  fair 
is  held  here  quite  often,  when  dealers  are  allowed  to  sell  their 
wares  in  the  streets  to  the  coimtry  people  who  flock  to  the 
city  at  such  times.  We  again  visited  the  Picture  Gallery,  lin- 
gering long  before  the  wonderful  Madonna  di  San  Sisto.  In 
an  upper  room  we  saw  some  fine  portraits,  among  them  that 
of  Napoleon  I.  in  imperial  robes,  given  by  him  to  the  King  of 
Saxony.  There  are  also  a  few  fine  modem  pictures,  of  which 
I  remember  a  snow  scene  in  the  woods,  one  of  monks  attacked 
by  banditti,  and  a  sunset  view  across  a  lake  at  the  close  of  a  hot 
summer  day — a  hut,  a  boat  drawn  upon  the  shore,  and  two 
men  seated  in  the  foreground.  There  are  several  pictures  by 
Angelica  Kauifman — one,  of  Ariadne  left  by  Theseus ;  she  is 
sitting  by  the  sea  in  the  most  passionate  grief  watching  the 
ship  vanishing  through  the  mist ;  Love  sits  weeping  at  her 
feet.     The  portrait  of  the  daughter  of  Kembrandt  holding  a 
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carnation  is  a  charming  picture.  Opposite  hangs  a  portrait  of 
the  artist  painted  by  himself,  drinking  a  glass  of  wine,  his 
arm  encircling  the  waist  of  his  wife  who  is  sitting  on  his 
knee. 

On  the  ground  floor  is  a  fine  collection  of  works  in  pastel — 
portraits  of  different  celebrated  personages.  Among  them  is 
a  miniature  full-length  portrait  of  a  young  girl  called  ^^La 
Belle  Chocolatiere^'*  of  which  the  story  is  told  that  the  orig- 
inal was  a  waitress  in  a  coffee  house  in  Vienna,  whose  great 
beauty  attracting  an  Austrian  of  high  rank,  he  married  her, 
and  she  became  one  of  the  reigning  beauties  of  the  Austrian 
court  during  the  last  century. 

We  also  visited  the  "Green  Vault,"  a  range  jof  vaulted 
apartments  in  the  lower  part  of  the  royal  palace.  The  collec- 
tion here  of  jewels  and  precious  stones  is  the  richest  of  its 
kind  in  Europe,  and  was  formed  when  the  importance  and 
wealth  of  the  Saxon  monarchs  were  far  greater  than  at  present. 
The  treasures  here  collected  reminded  me  of  stories  of  oriental 
luxury,  and  are  as  indescribable  as  they  are  numerous.  There 
are  swords  with  hilts  of  solid  gold  encrusted  with  gems  of 
unknown  value,  taken  by  Sobieski  in  the  wars  with  the  Turks. 
There  are  orders  and  decorations  worn  by  the  electors  and 
kings  of  Saxony,  formed  of  precious  stones,  and  various  me- 
mentoes, of  friendship,  betrothal,  mourning,  and  christening, 
having  appropriate  designs  upon  each.  The  first  room  con- 
tains objects  in  bronze,  both  Italian  and  French,  of  which  the 
most  striking  is  a  crucifix  by  John  of  Bologna.  In  the  second 
room  are  superb  specimens  of  ivory  carving,  among  them  a 
crucifix  said  to  be  the  work  of  Michael  Angelo,  and  a  battle 
scene  by  Albert  Diirer.  There  are  also  drinking  cups  cut  out 
of  single  pieces  of  ivory  and  intricately  carved ;  on  one  of 
them  is  represented  the  story  of  the  Wise  and  Foolish  Virgins, 
and  of  the  Fall  of  Lucifer  and  the  wicked  angels — a  group  of 
one  hundred  and  forty-two  figures  carved  on  one  piece  of  ivory 
sixteen  inches  high.  We  noticed  also  two  horses  in  relief,  by 
Michael  Angelo. 

The  tliird  room  is  devoted  to  specimens  of  Florentine 
mosaics,  ostrich  eggs  elaborately  carved,  a  chimney  piece  in 
Dresden  china,  ornamented  with  precious  stones,  that  are  found 
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in  Saxony,  which  is  extremely  curious  and  beautiful,  and  a  large 
enamel  on  gold  of  the  Madonna,  by  Raphael  Mengs,  which  is 
said  to  be  the  largest  enamel  known.  The  fourth  room  is 
filled  with  gold  and  silver  plate  of  every  description — ^gold  wine 
coolers,  drinking  goblets,  and  every  form  of  table  article  and 
ornament  in  this  precious  metal ;  the  vaZ^^t  deplane  told  us  that 
these  had  been  last  used  at  the  banquet  given  three  weeks 
before  to  Prince  George  of  Saxony  and  his  bride,  the  Princess 
Maria  of  Portugal. 

In  the  fifth  room  we  saw  a  beautiful  collection  of  vases 
formed  of  half  precious  stones — agate,  camelian,  rock  crystal, 
and  lapis  lazuli.  There  were  two  goblets  composed  of  cut 
gems,  which  we  were  told  were  valued  at  six  thousand  dollars 
each ;  but  some  cups  of  the  most  exquisite  moss  agate  pleased 
me  more  than  any  other  objects  in  this  room.  In  the  sixth  room 
is  a  large  and  curious  collection  of  figures,  in  ivory  and  wood,  of 
men  and  animals,  and  others  formed  of  oddly-shaped  single 
pearls  ;  the  body  of  a  court  dwarf  is  a  pearl  which  really  seemed 
to  me  almost  as  large  as  a  hen's  egg.  There  is  a  golden  egg,  the 
size  of  a  hen's  egg,  "which  when  opened  discloses  first  the  yolk  in 
yellow  enamel,  then  a  small  hen  in  enamel  and  precious  stones. 
This  opening  again  discovers  a  seal,  of  diamonds  set  around  an 
amethyst  on  which  is  engraved  the  royal  arms,  and  within  the 
seal  is  a  ring  of  diamonds. 

In  one  of  the  last  of  the  apartments  we  saw  what  is  called 
the  "  Court  of  the  Great  Mogul,"  which  represents  a  sovereign 
on  his  throne  surrounded  by  guards  and  courtiers  in  fitting 
costumes,  all  of  pure  gold  enameled.  This  curious  object  was  the 
work  of  a  Saxon  artist,  who  took  eight  years  to  complete  it. 
Another  of  his  works  in  enamel  is  a  negro  elaborately  deco- 
rated with  precious  stones ;  the  crown  is  of  diamonds,  the  ear- 
rings, necklace,  bracelets,  and  anklets  of  rubies,  emeralds,  and 
diamonds,  and  in  the  hands  are  emeralds  in  the  quartz.  The 
Saxon  regalia  are  also  in  this  room — the  Electoral  sword  worn 
by  Saxon  monarchs  at  their  coronation,  and  orders  of  all  descrip- 
tions ;  also  the  largest  known  sardonyx,  and  a  glass  case  filled 
with  the  most  costly  jewels.  There  are  sapphires,  the  largest  of 
which  was  the  gift  of  Peter  the  Great ;  emeralds  and  rubies, 
two  of    which  weigh   forty-eight   and   fifty-nine  carats;    and 
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exquisite  pearls.  We  were  also  shown  two  rings  which 
belonged  to  Luther,  one,  a  camelian  bearing  a  rose  and  in  its 
center  a  cross ;  the  other,  his  enamel  seal  ring,  with  a  death's 
head  and  the  motto  "  mori  sa^e  cogita^  In  the  magnificent 
collection  of  diamonds  are  buttons  and  collars,  a  sword,  the 
hilt  and  scabbard  thickly  encrusted  with  gems,  and  epaulettes 
which  belong  to  the  gala  dress  of  the  Elector.  In  these  last 
are  stones  said  to  weigh  fifty  carats  each.  There  is  a  green 
diamond  of  immense  size,  said  to  be  unequalled — others  of  a  pink 
and  yellow  hue ;  the  necklace  of  the  queen,  of  enormous  dia- 
monds, and  an  ornament  in  the  form  of  a  bow,  of  wonder- 
fully large  and  brilliant  stones.  There  is  said  to  be  no 
collection  in  Europe  which  contains  stones  of  such  size  and 
brilliancy.  But  amid  all  this  treasury  of  splendor  there  was 
nothing  that  astonished  me  as  much  as  a  tiny  cherry  stone 
upon  which  was  carved  one  hundred  and  eighty  three  heads. 
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DEPARTURE  FROM  DRESDEN  —  LEIPSIG  —  MUSEUM  —  HALLE  — 
WITTENBERG — ARRIVAL  AT  BERLIN — UNTER  DEN  LINDEN — 
STATUE  OP  FREDERICK  THE  GREAT — MUSEUM — RELICS  OF 
•  FREDERICK  THE  GREAT  AND  NAPOLEON — ROYAL  PALACE 
— POTSDAM — CHARLOTTENHOF — THE  NEW  PALACE — STATUE 
OF  QUEEN  LOUISA — THE  KING — SANS  SOUCI — THE  OLD 
WINDMILL  —  RIDE  TO  HANOVER  —  A  DRIVE  ABOUT  THE 
CITY — DEPARTURE  FOR  AMSTERDAM — EMMERICH — UTRECHT 
— ^ARRIVAL  AT  AMSTERDAM. 

June  29th. — ^We  left  Dresden  shortly  after  sunrise  for  Leip- 
sig.  For  some  distance  after  leaving  the  city  the  railway 
wound  along  at  the  foot  of  a  range  of  hills  covered  with  vine- 
yards. There  was  little  to  interest  us  on  the  route.  Near  the 
town  of  Oschatz  is  the  chateau  of  Hubertsburg,  where  the 
treaty  of  peace  which  terminated  the  Seven  Years'  War  was 
concluded  between  Frederick  the  Great  and  Maria  Theresa. 
Shortly  before  reaching  Leipsig  we  crossed  the  river  Moldau, 
and  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city  saw  the  famous  battle  field  of 
1813.  The  conflict  between  the  forces  of  Napoleon  and  the 
allied  armies  raged  from  the  16th  till  the  20th  of  October,  and 
resulted  in  the  defeat  of  Napoleon.  History  tells  us  that  the 
fighting  extended  to  the  very  walls  of  the  city  and  that  cannon 
balls  fell  in  showers  in  the  streets.  This  battle  decided  the 
fate  of  Europe,  and  is  called  by  the  Germans  the  "  battle  of 
the  nations."  At  ten  o'clock  we  reached  the  city  and  drove  to 
the  ndtel  de  Pologne  near  the  market  place.  In  this  square 
the  allied  sovereigns  met  after  the  battle.  We  were  much 
interested  in  the  granite  architecture  of  the  houses  surrounding 
it,  which  are  in  the  pointed  Dutch  style.  The  Konigahaua^ 
which  was  the  residence  of  the  kings  and  electors  of  Saxony 
during  their  visits  to  the  city,  is  made  more  interesting  by  the 
fact  that  it  was  occupied  by  Napoleon  during  the  conflict. 
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Leipsig  18  situated  on  two  small  rivers,  the  Elster  and  the 
Pleisse,  and  is  of  great  commercial  importance,  but  with  little 
to  interest  the  traveler  except  during  one  of  the  three  great 
annual  fairs,  which  attract  throngs  from  almost  every  part  of 
Europe.  Still  as  a  city  it  interested  me  more  than  Dresden, 
and  there  is  an  appearance  of  life  and  activity  in  its  streets 
which  is  lacking  in  the  capital.  There  is  a  celebrated  uni- 
versity here,  one  of  the  oldest  in  Gennany ;  the  building  is 
a  modem  one  and  the  tinest  in  the  city,  and  is  decorated  with 
sculpture,  statues,  and  bas-reliefs. 

In  the  afternoon  we  strolled  to  the  cemetery,  where  many 
Germans  of  note  have  been  interred.  The  monuments  display 
little  taste ;  many  of  them  are  simple-  crosses'  profusely  adorned 
with  flowers  and  immortelles  by  the  friends  of  the  dead ;  some 
of  the  enclosures  resembled  gardens,  the  flowers  were  in  such 
profusion.  The  cemetery  bears  the  name  of  St.  John,  and 
was  the  scene  of  a  bloody  conflict  during  the  battle  of  1818. 

In  the  Museum  there  is  quite  a  fine  collection  of  paintings 
of  the  modem  German  and  French  schools,  whose  brilliant, 
unfaded  tints  are  in  pleasant  contrast  to  the  dingy  pictures 
with  which  so  many  European  galleries  are  filled ;  a  beautiful 
"Sunset  in  the  Temples  of  Psestum,"  had  to  me  the  added 
charm  derived  from  recollections  of  our  last  winter's  visit.  I 
noticed  also  several  Roman  scenes,  one  of  a  group  of  peasants 
in  the  Villa  d^Este^  near  Tivoli,  and  three  very  striking  heads 
by  a  Gennan  artist,  of  which  the  subjects  were  Christ,  Moses, 
and  Mohammed,  all  finely  treated,  and  showing  careful  study 
and  much  spiritual  insight. 

June  30th.  —  We  left  Leipzig  this  morning  for  Berlin. 
There  was  little  in  the  scenery  along  our  route  to  interest  us, 
though  much  in  the  history  of  the  different  localities  at  which 
we  stopped,  at  many  of  which  I  wished  we  might  remain. 
We  passed  Halle,  celebrated  for  its  school  of  Protestant  theol- 
ogy, and  Wittenberg — the  "Mecca  of  Protestantism" — the 
"  Cradle  of  the  Reformation."  Here  it  was  that  Luther  first 
openly  declared  his  hostility  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  He  was 
professor  in  the  once  famous  university  which  was  founded 
here,  but  which  was  afterwards  merged  into  that  of  Halle. 
Here  Luther  and  Melanchthon  are  both  buried ;  the  town  is 
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full  of  relics  of  the  great  Eeformer,  and  to  Protestants  it  cer- 
tainly is  of  interest  as  the  scene  of  so  innch  that  made  his  life 
remarkable,  and  as  the  place  which  owns  his  grave.  I  longed 
to  linger  here,  and  left  the  town  with  regret. 

A  short  distance  beyond  Wittenberg  is  Jiiterbog,  where  in 
an  old  church  is  still  preserved  the  indulgence  box  of  Tetzel, 
the  antagonist  of  Luther.  He  was  waylaid  by  a  robber  knight, 
Hans  Von  Ilacke,  as  he  was  returning  with  it  filled  with  gold, 
the  produce  of  the  pardons  he  had  sold.  Tetzel  had  previously 
granted  the  kitight  an  idemnity  for  any  sins  he  might  commit. 
Below  Jiiterbog  we  passed  the  battlefield  of  Dennewitz,  where 
the  French  under  Ney  and  Oudinot  were  defeated  by  the 
Prussians  in  1813,"  shortly  before  the  battle  of  Leipzig.  At 
three  in  the  afternoon  we  reached  Berlin,  and  found  coolness 
and  comfort  at  the  Hdtel  cT Angleten*e. 

Berlin  is  one  of  the  finest  cities  in  Europe  as  far  as  noble 
architecture  and  all  that  art  and  civilization- can  do  to  make  it 
so ;  but  it  stands  in  a  dreary  plain  of  sand,  and  there  is  scarcely 
a  variation  of  the  prevailing  level  throughout  its  whole  extent. 
The  river  Spree  runs  through  the  city,  a  small  stream  which 
flows  into  the  Elbej  communicating  by  means  of  canals  with 
the  Oder  and  the  Baltic.  We  drove  out  in  the  sunset,  down 
the  famous  Unter  d^n  Linden^  which  is  bordered  by  a  double 
row  of  lime  trees  from  which  the  street  takes  its  name,  form- 
ing a  shady  walk  in  the  center  and  on  either  side  a  carriage 
road.  We  passed  on  the  right  the  arsenal,  the  guard  house, 
and  the  university,  three  noble  buildings,  and  on  the  left  the 
palace  of  Prince  Frederick  William,  the  opera  house  (not  very 
fine  externally),  and  the  palace  of  the  Regent.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  noble  avenue  stands  an  equestrian  statue  of 
Frederick  the  Great,  a  magnificent  work  in  bronze  resting 
immediately  on  a  pedestal  of  the  same  metal,  the  whole  sup- 
ported by  a  huge  block  of  granite.  The  bronze  pedestal  is 
covered  with  figures  in  bas-relief ;  at  each  comer  is  an  eques- 
trian statue  of  a  distinguished  Prussian  general,  and  there  are 
other  statues  of  eminent  soldiers  standing  out  in  full  relief. 
The  work  was  designed  and  modeled  by  Ranch,  and  is  the 
grandest  monument  that  I  had  seen  in  Europe.  Opposite  the 
guard  house  stands  a  bronze  figure  of  Bliicher,  and  on  either 
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Bide  of  it  tliose  of  Gneisenau  and  York,  also  in  bronze,  by  Ranch. 
The  view  along  the  UiiUr  den  Linden  is  terminated  by  the 
Brandenburg  Gate,  an  imitation  of  the  Propylaeum  at  Athens, 
which  is  sunnounted  by  a  car  of  victory  with  a  female  figure 
driving  four  spirited  horses.  In  continuing  our  drive  about 
the  city  we  noticed  that  many  of  the  houses  were  large  and 
handsome,  with  gardens  in  front  filled  with  flowers,  and  vine- 
shaded  piazzas  which  were  frequently  occupied  by  contented 
looking  people  resting  in  the  coolne^  of  the  declining  day. 
Many  of  the  streets  are  well  shaded  by  large  trees. 

July  Ist. — ^We  passed  several  hours  this  morning  in  the 
museum,  which  is  very  perfectly  arranged.  Before  the  entrance 
is  an  enormous  basin  of  polished  granite,  which  was  once  an 
isolated  bowlder  lying  at  a  village  thirty  miles  from  Berlin. 
It  was  conveyed  to  the  city  by  means  of  a  flat  bottomed  boat 
along  the  Spree,  and  polished  by  the  aid  of  a  steam  engine. 
At  the  right  of  the  flight  of  entrance  steps  stands  a  group  in 
bronze  representing  the  combat  of  an  Amazon  with  a  tiger. 
Along  the  front  of  the  building  a  colonnade  extends,  the  walls 
of  which  are  adorned  with  frescoes.  This  museum  contains  a 
collection  of  antiquities,  a  sculpture  gallery,  and  a  historical 
museum  and  gallery  of  paintings.  The  collection  of  savage, 
and  Chinese  and  Japanese  curiosities  is  very  fine,  but  the  gal- 
lery of  paintings  is  inferior  to  others  that  I  had  seen  and  did 
not  much  interest  me. 

The  entrance  to  the  sculpture  gallery  is  through  a  large 
circular  hall  hung  with  tapestries  wrought  after  the  cartoons 
of  Raphael,  which  once  belonged  to  Henry  VIII.  of  England 
and  were  sold  after  the  death  of  Charles  I.  I  noticed  here  a 
fine  antique  bronze  figure  of  a  boy  praying,  found  in  the  bed 
of  the  Tiber,  and  a  bust  of  Julius  Caesar.  Among  the  modem 
statues  is  Canova's  "Hebe."  The  picture  gallery  consists  in 
gi*eat  part  of  works  of  the  early  German  and  Italian  schools, 
with  some  few  fine  paintings  of  a  later  period.  I  noticed  one 
by  Murillo — "St.  Anthony  of  Padua  embracing  the  Infant 
Christ ;"  and  a  "  Descent  from  the  Cross,"  by  Van  der  Weyde, 
whose  softness  and  ivory  finish,  as  well  as  the  expression  of 
the  faces  of  tlie  Virgin  and  Magdalen,  make  it  remarkable. 
The  gallery  is  especially  rich  in  rei)resentations  of  the  infernal 
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regions,  which,  if  one  may  judge  from  the  number  of  pictures 
illustrative  of  this  unpleasant  subject,  must  have  been  a  favor- 
ite study  with  the  older  Italian  and  Genuan  painters. 

The  historical  collection  contains  much  that  is  extremely 
interesting.  I  saw  there  the  model  of  a  wind-mill  made  by 
Peter  the  Great  while  working  as  a  ship  carpenter  in  Holland  ; 
the  camp  chair  of  Gustavus  Adolphus ;  a  cast  of  the  head  of 
Frederick  the  Great,  taken  after  death ;  a  wax  figure  of  that 
king  clothed  in^the  uniform  he  wore  on  the  day  of  his  death ; 
a  rusty,  tarnished  coat,  and  his  sword,  the  scabbard  of  which 
is  mended  with  sealing  wax,  said  to  have  been  his  own  work. 
In  a  glass  case  are  the  orders  and  decorations  presented  to  the 
first  Napoleon  by  the  different  sovereigns  of  Europe,  conspic- 
uous among  them  that  of  the  Prussian  "  Black  Eagle ;"  they 
were  found  by  the  Prussians  in  his  carriage  after  the  battle  of 
Waterloo.  Here  too  are  Bliicher's  hat  and  orders,  and  a  white 
uniform  covered  with  gold  embroidery  once  worn  by  Murat ; 
and  I  was  much  interested  in  looking  at  Luther's  beer  cup  of 
carved  ivory  and  of  no  mean  size. 

We  also  visited  the  royal  palace,  whose  vast  size  gives  it  a 
decided  air  of  grandeur.  There  is  a  legend  that  it  is  haunted 
by  an  apparition  called  the  "  white  lady,"  who  appears  only  to 
announce  a  death  in  the  royal  family.  The  principal  features 
of  interest  are  the  throne  room,  with  its  treasures  of  gold  and 
silver  plate  standing  opposite  the  throne  and  reflected  in  an 
immense  mirror  whose  frame,  as  well  as  the  huge  candelabra, 
is  of  solid  silver ;  the  ball  room,  lined  with  mirrors  in  excellent 
taste,  where  the  capitals  of  the  Corinthian  columns  are  also  of 
silver,  as  was  fonnerly  the  orchestra,  but  during  the  Seven 
Years'  War  it  was  converted  into  coin  ;  and  the  chapel,  richly 
ornamented  with  mosaics  and  various  portraits  of  princes  of 
the  royal  house,  and  filled  with  gilded  chairs,  a  row  of  arm 
chairs  to  the  left  of  the  altar  being  reserved  for  the  royal 
family.  We  saw  here  a  cross  of  silver  gilt  encrusted  with 
precious  Btones,  which  the  guide  told  us  cost  half  a  million 
thalers. 

Many  of  the  pictures  in  the  vast  dining  hall  interested  me 
extremely.  There  were  portraits  of  Xapoleon  and  Josephine, 
and  two  of  the  beautiful  Louisa,  Queen  of  Prussia.  The 
36 
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painted  canvas  fully  confirms  the  tradition  of  her  matchless 
loveliness.  There  were  also  portraits  of  the  present  king  and 
queen,  and  of  most  of  the  sovereigns  of  Europe ;  a  fine  picture 
by  David — Napoleon  crossing  the  Alps;  and  a  portrait  of 
Bliicher. 

July  3d. — ^We  passed  this  day  at  Potsdam,  or,  as  it  is  some- 
times called,  the  "  Prussian  Versailles."  It  is  the  summer  resi- 
dence of  the  court  and  contains  four  palaces,  and  even  many 
of  the  private  buildings  are  copied  from  antique  models ;  the 
quiet  that  reigns  in  the  streets  contrasts  strangely  with  so  much 
splendor.  It  is  here  that  the  great  Frederick  is  buried  in  the 
Garrison  Church ;  his  body  rests  in  a  plain  metal  sarcophagus 
beneath  the  pulpit,  and  formerly  the  sword  of  the  king  rested 
upon  the  coflSn,  but  Napoleon  sacrilegiously  removed  it.  Now, 
as  if  to  compensate  for  the  loss,  the  eagles  and  standards 
which  the  Prussians  took  from  Napoleon's  armies  at  Waterloo 
hang  on  either  side  of  the  tomb. 

The  royal  palace  contains  little  to  interest  except  the  apart- 
ments formerly  occupied  by  the  great  Frederick.  Ilis  bed 
room  was  most  extravagantly  ornamented  with  silver  ;  a  balus- 
trade separating  an  alcove  from  the  main  room  must  have  been 
of  great  value.  These  apartments  remain  as  when  the  mon- 
arch was  alive ;  under  a  glass  case  we  saw  his  hat,  boots,  and 
gloves,  and  many  other  articles ;  his  writing  table  is  blotted  as 
he  left  it,  and  a  large  piece  of  the  covering  is  gone,  having 
been  cut  away  by  Napoleon  as  a  relic.  On  tlie  piano  is  manu- 
script music  of  which  the  king  was  the  author ;  I  touched  the 
keys  over  which  the  hands  of  the  royal  composer  had  often 
wandered,  but  the  sound  they  gave  forth  was  weak  and  plain- 
tive. There  are  book  cases  filled  with  French  works,  many  of 
them  having  marginal  notes  written  by  their  owner.  The 
furniture  is  much  defaced,  the  damask  coverings  torn  by  his 
favorite  dogs  and  stained  by  the  plates  from  which  they  were 
fed.  Adjoining  the  bed  room  is  a  small  cabinet  provided  with 
a  table  which  descended  through  a  trap  door,  where  the  king 
could  dine  in  private  without  danger  of  being  t)verheard  by 
his  attendants.  Baron  Humboldt  had  for  many  years  apart- 
ments in  this  palace,  and  opposite  stands  the  house  once  occu- 
pied by  Voltaire. 
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We  drove  through  and  beyond  the  town  to  the  entrance  of 
the  park,  and  visited  Charlottenhof ,  a  villa  built  in  Pompeian 
style  by  the  present  king  when  crown  prince.  The  villa  con- 
tains many  antiques  of  great  value  brought  from  Pompeii, 
and  in  the  garden  is  an  exact  imitation  of  a  Pompeian  bath, 
built  for  use  and  exquisitely  decorated  with  frescoes.  These 
interested  us  extremely,  recalling  our  visit  to  the  ruined  city 
last  winter.  We  also'visited  the  New  Palace,  so  called,  built 
by  Frederick  the  Great  after  the  Seven  Years'  War.  There  is 
little  to  interest  one  in  the  apartments  usually  shown ;  one  is 
vaulted  and  lined  with  shells  and  stones,  and  the  floor  paved  in 
small  stones  in  mosaic  pattern  to  imitate  a  grotto ;  camelian 
and  agate  have  been  lavishly  used,  and  here  and  there  even 
pearls,  and  the  effect  is  curious  and  interesting.  In  a  small 
apartment  we  were  shown  the  works  of  Frederick,  called  ''Les 
(mwres  melees  du  philosophy  de  Sans  Souci^^^  with  marginal 
^  notes  along  the  pages  by  Voltaire.  The  Prince  and  Princess 
Frederick  William  were  occupying  this  palace,  and  we  saw 
their  table  laid  for  dinner  on  a  terrace  in  the  midst  of  orange 
trees. 

In  the  antique  temple  close  to  the  New  Palace  we  saw  the 
recumbent  statue  of  queen  Louisa,  a  most  exquisite  work  of 
the  sculptor  Ranch.  The  statue  occupies  the  center  of  an 
apartment  lighted  by  one  large  window ;  the  room  is  hung 
with  white  over  rose  color,  and  the  effect  thus  produced  is 
very  pleasing,  imparting  to  the  figure  something  of  the  hues 
of  life.  The  perfect  face  of  the  queen  expresses  the  repose 
of  sleep ;  the  hands  are  folded  on  the  breast,  and  the  drapery 
about  the  figure  is  in  most  perfect  taste.  The  cushions  upon 
which  she  seems  to  rest  have  none  of  the  stiffness  and  rigidity 
of  marble.  There  is  something  pathetically  beautiful  in  this 
statue  from  which  we  unwillingly  turned. 

We  drove  across  the  park  and,  stopping  to  walk  through  a 
garden  finely  laid  out,  met  the  king,  looking  older  and  more 
feeble  than  when  we  had  last  seen  him  in  Rome.  In  the 
garden  was  a  Pompeian  building  and  fountains.  We  passed 
through  an  immense  orangery  now  building,  and  taking  the 
carpage  again  drove  on  to  Sans  Souci.  From  the  road  in 
front  we  had  a  distant  view  of  the  water  works  and  an  artifi- 
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cial  ruin  of  three  columns  standing  among  the  trees.  The 
palace  is  a  long,  low  building  with  no  particular  pretensions  fo 
elegance  or  grandeur,  terraced  down  in  the  rear  to  the  level  of 
the  grounds,  which  are  delightful  and  filled  with  statues  and 
fountains,  many  of  the  former  being  of  zinc,  painted.  The 
principal  fountain,  a  single  jet  of  more  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  at  the  extremity  of  one  of  the  long  avenues,  was 
playing,  and  the  view  of  it  from  the  terrace,  and  over  the  park 
beyond,  was  very  fine.  The  gardens  are  in  the  stiff  Italian 
style,  laid  out  with  long,  green  avenues  with  closely  clipped 
trees  and  shrubs. 

As  Sans  Souci  was  at  the  time  of  our  visit  the  residence  of 
the  royal  family  we  could  not  see  the  interior ;  the  picture 
gallery  we  were  allowed  to  enter,  but  the  finest  paintings  had 
been  removed  to  Berlin.  We  saw  some  pretty  Arcadian 
scenes,  by  Watteau,  the  colors  cool  and  delicate ;  a  "  Virgin  and 
Child,"  by  Rubens,  and  many  of  the  works  of  his  pupils.  I 
admired  a  picture  of  a  young  girl  with  a  large  book  before 
her,  over  the  top  of  which  she  was  roguishly  casting  her  eyes. 
There  were  also  fine  groups  of  statuary  of  the  time  of  Frederick 
the  Great,  of  which  I  admired  most  that  of  ''Hero  and  Lean- 
der,  standing  in  the  center  of  the  gallery.  Another  extremely 
pretty  group  represented  Venus  burning  Cupid's  arrows,  the 
little  god  meanwhile  stamping  with  rage.  At  the  end  of  one 
of  the  terraces  are  the  graves  of  Frederick's  favorite  dogs  and 
horses ;  he  directed  that  he  should  be  buried  among  them,  but 
this  command  was  not  complied  with.  ^  The  famous  old  wind- 
mill still  looms  up  close  to  the  palace. 

July  4th. — We  left  Berlin  at  six  in  the  morning  for  Han- 
over ;  the  day  was  intensely  hot,  and  fortunately  the  journey 
was  of  only  a  few  hours  duration.  On  our  route  we  passed 
Magdeburg,  on  the  Elbe,  the  capital  of  the  Prussian  province 
of  Saxony,  considered  one  of  the  most  strongly  fortified  towns 
in  Europe.  It  is  said  that  Luther,  when  a  poor  boy  at  school 
here,  sang  before  rich  men's  houses  in  order  to  gain  a  scanty 
pittance  which  helped  to  support  him.  Brunswick,  the  cap- 
ital of  the  duchy  and  residence  of  the  duke,  is  another 
important  city  on  the  route.  In  the  cathedral,  built  by  one  of 
the  most  illustrious   princes  of  the  house  of  Guelph   (from 
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whom  the  royal  family  of  England  are  descended),  lies  buried 
Caroline,  the*  unfortunate  queen  of  George  IV.  Her  coflSn 
formerly  bore  the  inscription  dictated  by  herself :  "  murdered 
queen  of  England."  This  plate  was  subsequently  removed 
and  another  simply  bearing  her  name,  titles,  and  the  date  of 
her  death  replaced  it. 

Tlie  Hdtel  de  Riissie^  where  we  staid  in  Hanover,  is  in  the 
new  part  of  the  town  and  not  very  pleasantly  situated.  Driv- 
ing about  the  city  in  the  sunset  we  found  it  a  beautiful  town, 
the  old  part  remarkable  for  the  quaintness  of  its  architecture, 
with  many  of  the  streets  extremely  narrow,  and  I  saw  houses 
with  nine  tiers  of  windows,  gradually  diminishing  in  number 
at  the  peak  of  the  roof  to  one.  The  finest  buildings  are  clus- 
tered around  the  Waterloo  Platz ;  in  the  center  of  the  square 
stands  a  column  surmounted  by  a  figure  of  Victory  and 
inscribed  with  names  of  those  who  fell  in  the  battle.  We  saw 
several  thousand  soldiers  drilling  in  the  PUiiz  and  paused  some 
time  watching  them. 

The  Schloss^  or  royal  palace,  on  the  north  side  of  the  square, 
is  a  picturesque  stone  building  encircled  by  the  Leine,  but  is 
not  particularly  magnificent.  In  the  royal  stables  we  saw  the 
black  and  cream-colored  horses,  of  the  same  stock  as  those 
which  draw  the  state  can*iage  of  the  Queen  of  England.  One 
of  the  most  striking  buildings  in  the  city  is  the  New  Theatre, 
built  in  the  Italian  style.  The  only  evidence  that  we  saw  of 
our  national  anniversary  was  the  American  flag  flying  from  the 
United  States  consulate  oflBce. 

At  seven  the  following  morning  we  left  Hanover  for  Am- 
sterdam ;  a  light  rain  had  fallen  and  cooled  the  air  so  that 
traveling  was  more  agreeable  than  on  the  day  previous.  Min- 
den,  where  is  a  strong  fortress  belonging  to  Prussia,  was  the 
first  important  town  that  we  passed.  The  face  of  the  country 
is  remarkably  flat  and  uninteresting,  extending  for  miles 
around  a  perfect  level  like  the  sea,  and  soon  we  began  to  see 
wind-mills,  one  of  the  specialties  of  Holland.  The  train  went 
on  very  slowly,  stopping  frequently.  At  Oberhausen,  where 
we  dined,  we  learned  that  owing  to  some  change  in  the  time- 
tables we  could  not  reach  Amsterdam  that  night,  but  should  be 
obliged  to  stop  at  Emmerich.     We  found  it  a  quiet  little  town 
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on  the  Rliine,  with  a  pleasant,  quaint  old  hotel,  and  sat  for 
some  time  in  the  evening  watching  the  brilliant  moonlight 
on  the  river. 

July  6th. — ^We  took  our  departure  early  in  the  morning  and 
after  an  hour's  ride  reached  Lobith,  at  the  Dutch  frontier, 
where  our  luggage  was  examined.  The  ride  to  Amsterdam 
was  long  and  tedious ;  the  entire  dead  level  of  the  land,  the 
canale,  the  summer  houses  standing  over  stagnant  ditches,  all 
made  up  a  novel  but  monotonous  picture.  We  passed  Utrecht, 
where  in  1713  the  treaty  was  signed  which  ended  the  war  of 
the  Spanish  Succession.  Here  also,  in  1571>,  was  signed  the 
act  of  confederation  by  which  the  Seven  United  Provinces 
declared  themselves  independent  of  Spain,  and  which  was  the 
foundation  of  the  freedom  of  Holland.  ,  It  is  the  seat  of  a 
university,  and  of  the  royal  mint.  On  the  pointed  roofs  of 
some  of  the  houses  we  noticed  long-legged  storks  resting. 

We  passed  Amheim,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  where 
Sir  Philip  Sidney  died  of  a  wound  received  at  the  battle  of 
Zutphen,  in  October,  1586,  and  near  Driebergen  saw  a  large 
mound  of  earth,  erected  by  the  French  army  in  little  more 
than  a  month  on  the  occasion  of  Napoleon's  l>eing  declared 
emperor.  At  about  noon  we  reached  Amsterdam.  The  trains 
are  not  allowed  to  enter  the  city  for  fear  of  shaking  the  foun- 
dations of  the  houses.  We  were  unable  to  obtain  rooms  at  the 
first  hotel  at  which  we  applied,  owing  to  a  great  influx  of 
merchants  to  attend  the  annual  government  sale  of  tin  ;  but 
were  finally  comfortably  accommodated  at  the  Hotd  den  Pays 
Ba%. 
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CHAPTEE  XXVII. 

AMSTERDAM,  THE  DUTCH  VENICE  — CANALS  —  SLEEPKOETS  — 
DRIVE  ABOUT  THE  CITY — PUBLIC  BUILDINGS — ROYAL  PAL- 
ACE— THE  NIEUWE  KIRK  —  COSTUMES  OF  THE  WOMEN — 
AANSPREKER — RISTORI — SERENADE  AND  RECEPTION — PIC- 
TURE GALLERY — REMBRANDT'S  ''NIGHT  WATCH  " — RISTORI 
IN  "MARIE  STUART" — DEPARTURE  FOR  THE  HAGUE — 
WIND-MILLS  —  THE  STORKS — HAARLEM  —  SCHEVENINGEN  — 
LEYDEN — ARRIVAL  AT  THE    HAGUE. 

July  7th. — The  sun  rose  beautiful  and  clear  this  morning, 
and  the  glimpse  of  the  canal-threaded  city  from  my  win- 
dow brought  to  mind  the  Venice  which  we  did  not  see.  Am- 
sterdam however  must  be  but  a  prosaic  imitation  of  Venice. 
Xumerous  canals  divide  the  city  into  ninety-live  islands,  and  are 
crossed  by  two  hundred  and  ninety  bridges;  the  expense  of 
repairing  the  bridges,  cleaning  canals,  and  mending  dykes, 
amounts  daily  to  a  considerable  sum,  and  were  it  not  for  the 
most  skillful  management  the  city  might  at  any  moment  be 
submerged.  The  houses  are  built  on  piles  driven  through  the 
upper  stratum  of  bog  and  loose  sand  to  firmer  soil ;  and  in 
driving  down  a  long  street  one  is  istartled  and  surprised  to  see 
how  nmch  many  of  the  buildings  lean,  owing  to  the  settling 
of  their  foundations.  We  saw  a  kind  of  coach  called  aleepkoets^ 
the  body  of  a  coach  mounted  upon  a  sledge  drawn  by  one 
horse,  while  the  driver  walking  beside  it  holds  in  his  hands  a 
bit  of  cloth  dipped  in  oil  and  fastened  to  the  end  of  a  string, 
which  he  contrives  to  drop  at  intervals  under  the  runners  of 
the  sledge  to  diminish  the  friction.  Heavy  burdens  are  almost 
entirely  transported  along  the  canals,  and  conveyed  thence  to 
the  warehouses  on  these  sledges,  the  reason  being,  it  is  said, 
because  the  rumbling  of  wheels  disturbs  the  foundations  of  the 
buildings.  Enormous  dams  are  built  for  a  great  distance  on 
the  side  of  the  town  towards  the  IJ  to  prevent  the  influx  of  the 
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sea  into  the  canals,  and  tliese  have  flood-gates  of  the  strongest 
description  to  resist  the  high  tides. 

Amsterdam  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  cities  in  Europe. 
Wrested  from  the  sea  and  preserved  with  such  great  labor 
from  its  encroachments,  it  is  a  perpetual  marvel.  The  history 
of  the  Dutch  people  too  fills  me  with  admiration — struggling 
so  nobly  through  such  terrific  wars  for  their  independence ; 
persevering  through  trial  and  bitter  persecution  with  a  heroism 
which  has  never  been  surpassed ;  in  the  old  days  so  thrifty  and 
industrious,  yet  displaying  the  rarest  qualities  and  greatest 
virtues  of  old-time  chivalry;  and  to-day  guarding  their  ter- 
ritory so  bravely  from  the  natural  elements.  Their  homely 
virtues  have  passed  into  a  proverb,  and  the  more  heroic  qual- 
ities of  their  ancestore  certainly  deserve  the  immortality  they 
have  attained. 

After  breakfast  we  drove  about  the  city,  and  saw  enough 
that  was  new  and  curious  to  keep  us  in  a  constant  state  of 
pleasant  excitement.  We  noticed  the  quaint  houses  standing 
gable-end  to  the  street,  each  with  its  tackle  arranged,  or  a  hook 
for  it,  just  under  the  highest  peak  of  the  roof,  for  hoisting  in 
the  clean  linen  twice  a  year ;  and  the*  broad  canals  lined  with 
trees,  with  trottoirs  of  little  bricks  and  a  middle  pavement  of 
heavy  cubes  of  stone  filling  the  space  between  the  water  and 
the  houses  ;  and  all  looking  as  if  scrubbed  at  least  five  times  a 
day.  Along  these  canals  we  saw  clumsy  looking  boats,  each 
the  home  of  a  family,  where  the  owners  live,  and  often  where 
their  children  are  bom.  In  this  phase  of  life  it  is  said  that 
the  Dutch  resemble  the  Chinese.  Although  the  city  is  so 
abundantly  supplied  with  water  of  a  certain  kind,  pure  spring 
water  was  formerly  an  unknown  luxury ;  but  this  want  is  now 
supplied  by  a  company  under  the  control  of  British  capi- 
talists who  have  conveyed  pure  water  from  the  dunes  near 
Haarlem. 

The  borders  of  the  ('anals  are  lined  with  handsome  houses, 
many  of  them  the  residences  of  the  nobility.  Some  of  these 
have  in  addition  a  dirty,  stagnant  ditch  at  the  side,  and  it  is  no 
novelty  to  see  a  green,  slimy  pool  with  a  pleasure  house  on  its 
margin,  or  overhanging  it.  It  is  impossible  to  escape  from  tlie 
water ;  go  where  you  will  it  is  always  present,  indeed  one  is 
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almost  tempted  to  say  that  there  is  more  water  than  land. 
The  morning  was  extremely  hot,  and  the  noisome  odors 
exhaled  from  the  canals  seemed  to  us  to  render  a  long  resi- 
dence in  this  Dutch  Venice  anything  but  desirable. 

We  were  much  impressed  by  the  number  and  size  of  the 
public  buildings ;  they  are  many  of  them  of  brick,  and  some 
of  the  finest  are  devoted  to  purposes  of  charity.  Amsterdam 
is  remarkable  for  the  number  and  variety  of  these  institutions, 
which  are  supported  for  the  most  part  by  private  contributions. 
Previous  to  the  attack  on  Holland  by  the  armies  of  Louis 
XIY.  some  one  foretold,  in  the  presence  of  the  English  Charles 
II.,  the  speedy  ruin  of  the  city  from  this  cause.  The  dissolute 
monarch  showed  by  his  reply  some  faith  in  an  overruling 
Providence.  "I  believe,"  said  he,  "that  Providence  will  pro- 
tect Amsterdam  because  of  its  great  charity  to  the  poor!" 
There  are  asylums  for  the  poor,  infirm,  and  insane;  for 
orphans,  widows,  and  foundlings  and  some  of  these,  though 
attached  to  churches,  are  yet  open  to  all  without  distinction  of 
creed. 

We  visited  the  palace,  once  the  residence  of  Louis  Bona- 
parte and  his  queen,  Ilortense ;  it  ^as  originally  occupied  by 
the  magistracy  for  the  town  council,  and  in  its  vaults  were 
kept  the  treasures  of  the  once  famous  bank  of  Amsterdam. 
There  is  now  little  of  interest  in  the  interior  save  the  grand 
hall,  occupying  the  center  of  the  building,  lined  with  white 
marble  and  sculptured  bas-reliefs.  The  view  from  the  tower 
above  is  very  peculiar,  comprising  a  perfect  confusion  of 
pointed  roofs,  wind-mills,  canals,  and  straight  avenues  of  trees, 
all  of  which  are  included  in  a  bird's-eye  view  of  Amsterdam, 
with  the  Zuider  Zee  stretching  away  to  the  horizon.  The 
New  Exchange  is  a  fine  wooden  building  opposite  the  palace, 
and  was  constructed  with  the  greatest  difliculty,  owing  to  the 
looseness  of  the  soil.  We  also  drove  to  the  port,  where  we 
were  interested  in  seeing  the  stone-paved  dykes  of  enormous 
strength. 

[  [The  churches  have  little  in  them  to  interest  a  traveler  fresh 
from  the  grand  cathedrals  of  Italy.  They  were  stripped  of 
almost  every  decoration  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  and 
strike  one  as  cold,  fonnal,  and  bare.  PaKsing  the  Nieuwe 
37 
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Kerk — New  Church — so  called,  though  built  in  1408,  we  heard 
the  sound  of  an  organ,  and  finding  a  religious  service  was  about 
to  begin  we  entered  the  building.  The  organ  and  the  almost 
familiar  hymns  reminded  us  forcibly  of  home.  The  pews 
were  clustered  around  the  pillars,  and  against  a  central  one 
stood  the  pulpit,  with  a  reading  desk  beneath  it,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  castle-like  structure  of  carved  wood.  The  cen- 
tral space  between  the  pews  was  taken  up  by  seats  which  were 
filled  with  people,  the  men  sitting  with  their  hats  oflf  or  on 
indifferently,  and  the  narrow  openings  between  the  ranges  of 
pews  were  closed  by  single  wooden  bars,  let  down  with  a  hinge 
and  guarded  by  old  women.  The  minister,  dressed  in  gown 
and  tabs,  ascended  the  pulpit  and  began  his  sermon,  and  the 
men  who  had  taken  oflf  their  hats  during  prayers  put  them  on 
again.  All  seemed  solemn  and  reverent,  and  if  we  could  have 
understood  the  service  we  should  have  remained.  We  were 
told  that  the  sermons  to  be  preached  on  Sunday  are  announced 
beforehand  by  placards,  and  that  in  some  churches  the  costume 
of  the  time  of  Charles  I.  is  retained — a  short  black  cloak 
descending  to  the  knees  and  a  ruff  around  the  neck. 

We  were  not  a  little  interested  in  observing  the  costume  of 
the  women,  which  was  quaint  and  odd,  but  not  at  all  pictur- 
esque. Some  wear  white  lace  caps  with  round  gold  plates 
covering  the  side  of  the  head ;  others,  immense  ornaments  pro- 
jecting on  each  side  in  coils  like  the  horns  of  a  ram.  Others 
again  have  a  head-dress  resembling  a  helmet,  of  white  lace  and 
glittering  metal,  and  some  wear  golden  bands  around  the 
head  and  across  the  forehead.  We  also  met  what  in  Hol- 
land are  called  aanspreker — men  whose  duty  it  is,  on  the 
occasion  of  a  death,  to  announce  the  event  to  the  friends  and 
connections  of  the  deceased.  Their  dress  is  most  peculiar; 
entirely  of  black,  it  consists  partly  of  a  short  cloak,  a  cocked 
hat  with  a  long  crape  hat  band,  and  a  bushy  wig. 

Ristori,  the  great  Italian  tragedienne^  was  staying  at  our 
hotel.  I  saw  her  at  dinner,  and  afterwards  in  the  garden, 
.  where  she  was  reading  a  poem  from  a  French  newspaper,  an 
address  to  Italy.  She  is  very  tall,  and  her  head  and  profile  are 
statuesque.  In  the  evening  she  was  the  recipient  of  a  perfect 
ovation,  in  which  the  students  of  the  various  universities  of 
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Holland  participated.  As  the  only  balcony  opening  on  the 
street  belonged  to  the  apartment  occupied  by  some  of  our 
American  friends,  the  parlor  was  given  up  to  Ristori,  and  as 
we  were  all  gathered  there  we  had  a  fine  opportunity  of  watch- 
ing this  remarkable  woman,  and  of  witnessing  the  scene  in  the 
street  below.  For  several  hours  before  the  serenade  the  street 
waB  crowded ;  up  and  down  as  far  as  we  could  see  there  was 
one  dense  mass  of  human  beings.  Towards  midnight  several 
thousand  gentlemen  came  up  the  street,  attended  by  an  escort 
of  the  king's  cavalry,  and  preceded  by  several  fine  military 
bands,  with  hundreds  of  torches  which  made  everything  as 
bright  as  day.  For  some  time  the  confusion  was  frightful,  and 
it  seemed  marvelous  that  none  were  cnished  to  death  in  the 
throng.  After  order  was  in  some  measure  established  the 
national  hynm  was  played,  and  Ristori  appeared  on  the  balcony 
amid  loud  acclamations.  A  committee  of  gentlemen  came  up 
into  the  room  where  we  all  were,  and  presented  her  with  flowers 
and  other  testimonials,  for  which  she  thanked  them  in  a  few 
graceful  words  in  French,  after  which  she  again  appeared  upon 
the  balcony  and  thanked  the  serenaders  for  the  compliment 
they  had  paid  her.  This  tribute  to  the  consummate  genius 
of  a  woman  was  a  novel  scene  to  me  and  interested  me  greatly. 
The  following  morning  we  visited  the  Picture  Gallery,  which 
is  composed  almost  exclusively  of  works  of  the  Dutch  school, 
although,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  I  have  seen  finer  speci- 
mens elsewhere.  Still,  this  collection  interested  me  extremely. 
There  is  something  in  the  close  fidelity  to  nature  exhibited  in 
the  works  of  these  old  Dutch  masters  that  always  pleases  pie. 
Here  the  receptive  faculty  is  alone  called  into  play ;  feeling, 
sentiment,  and  imagination  are  no  longer  active,  and  only  the  eye 
alone  is  appealed  to.  The  finest  picture  in  this  gallery,  that 
which  bears  the  name  of  "  The  Miracle  of  the  Dutch  school," 
is  by  Yan  der  Heist,  representing  the  City  Guard  of  Amster- 
dam met  to  celebrate  the  treaty  of  Miinster,  in  1648 — an  event 
w^hich  confirmed  the  independence  of  the  Dutch  nation. 
There  are  twenty-five  figures  of  life  size,  assembled  at  a  ban- 
quet ;  the  life  and  action  of  these  are  wonderful,  and  I  could 
understand  why,  by  some,  it  is  considered  the  finest  portrait 
picture  in  the  world.     The  coloring  is  brilliant,  and  the  figures 
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display  the  greatest  variety  of  attitude  and  expression,  free 
from  all  stiflEness,  which  is  the  usual  fault  of  portrait  groups. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  I  was  peeping  tlirough  a  door  at  a  group 
of  "  hail  fellows,  well  met." 

The  picture  which  ranks  next  in  the  gallery  is  Rembrandt's 
"  Night  Watch,"  th6  largest  work  of  this  master  that  I  had 
seen.  It  is  said  to  represent  a  company  of  archers  going  out 
with  their  leaders  to  try  their  skill  at  shooting  at  a  mark.  The 
light  seems  to  be  concentrated  in  the  center  of  the  picture,  and 
to  illuminate  the  entire  group;  it  is  one  of  those  wondrous 
eflfects  of  artificial  light  for  which  the  Dutch  school  is  so 
remarkable. 

There  is  also  a  largfe  picture  by  Paul  Potter.  The  figures 
are  of  life  size,  the  subject  a  bear  hunt,  a  disagreeable  one 
but  superbly  treated.  A  wonderful  picture  by  Hondekoeter 
is  called  the  "  Floating  Feather,"  in  which  a  pelican  is  intro- 
duced with  ducks  swimming ;  feathers  are  floating  in  the  air' 
and  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  the  whole  effect  is  that 
of  the  greatest  transparency.  There  is  an  exquisitely  finished 
painting  by  Terburg — a  lady  in  a  wonderfully  painted  white 
satin  dress  talking  with  a  lady  and  gentleman;  her  face  is 
not  seen,  but  something  in  the  expression  of  the  figure  con- 
veys the  idea  that  she  is  struggling  with  painful  emotions. 
The  "Evening  School,"  by  Gerard  Douw,  is  a  wonderful 
candle-light  picture;  there  are  five  different  effects  of  lights 
variously  thrown  upon  the  figures  introduced.  Among  the 
portraits  are  those  of  William  of  Orange,  the  children  of 
Charles  I.,  by  Vandyke,  and  William  III.,  with  a  candle-light 
effect,  by  Schalken.  This  museum  possesses  one  of  the  finest 
collections  of  prints  in  Europe,  which  was  purchased  by  Louis 
Bonaparte  when  King  of  Holland.  Rembrandt's  house  for- 
merly stood  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  but  it  was  destroyed  in 
1831. 

Later  in  the  day  we  visited  the  Promenade — or  Plantation — 
at  the  end  of  the  Ileeren  Graeht^  the  resort  of  the  heuu  nvonde 
of  Amsterdam ;  it  is  surrounded  by  canals,  and  we  found  the 
odors  arising  from  their  inmiediate  neighborhood  anything  but 
agreeable. 

In  the  evening  we  saw   Ristori   in   an   Italian  version  of 
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Schiller's  fine  drama  of  "Marie  Stuart."  The  theatre  was 
small  and  imcomf ortable  and  the  play  commenced  shortly  after 
six  o'clock.  We  were  exceedingly  pleased  with  Ristori's 
acting.  Her  movements  were  all  stately  and  most  graceful; 
she  seemed  to  me  to  present  a  perfect  contrast  to  the  serpent- 
like, flashing  brilliancy  of  "Rachel.  At  the  close  of  the  per- 
formance the  most  intense  excitement  was  manifested  by  the 
audience,  which  quite  contradicted  my  preconceived  ideas  of 
Dutch  stolidity.  Bouquets  and  wreaths,  and  laurel  crosses 
fastened  with  the  tri-colored  ribbon  of  Sardinia  fell  upon  the 
stage,  and  a  little  Sardinian  flag,  which  she  raised  as  she 
acknowledged  the  compliment.  She  is  most  thoroughly  im- 
bued, it  is  said,  with  the  idea  of  Italian  liberty,  although  her 
husband  is  a  Roman  marquis.  She  is  always  accompanied  by 
her  husband  and  children,  and  her  life  is  said  to  be  irreproach- 
able, in  marked  contrast  to  that  of  her  great  rival  Rachel. 

July  8th. — We  left  this  morning  for  the  Hague  and  Rotter- 
dam. The  day  fortunately  was  cool  and  pleasant ;  on  all  sides 
were  numberless  wind-mills,  which  stand  in  groups  with  arms 
outspread,  the  invariable  characteristic  of  Holland.  It  has 
been  truly  said  that  the  Dutch  have  made  the  wind  their  slave. 
Nearly  every  mill  has  a  water-wheel  attached  to  it,  which,  acting 
as  a  pump,  raises  the  water  in  the  (^nals,  and  keeps  the  land  in  a 
fit  state  for  cultivation  and  for  the  habitation  of  man.  Had 
Don  Quixote  beheld  the  surroundings  of  a  Dutch  city  he 
would  have  fancied  that  instead  of  one  knight  he  had  an  anny 
to  encounter. 

Of  course  there  are  no  agreeable  variations  of  the  universal 
level  to  please  the  eye,  and  everywhere  one  sees  the  inevitable 
canal  and  ditch;  but,  despite  these  drawbacks,  traveling  in 
Holland  presents  so  many  curious  and  novel  features  that  even 
a  short  tour,  such  ae^  ours,  is  a  source  of  great  gratification. 
When  familiarity  has  accustomed  one  to  the  monotonous 
features  of  the  landscape,  there  is  much  to  admire  in  the 
thorough  cultivation  of  the  land,  in  the  rich  green  pastures, 
and  the  herds  of  splendid  cattle.  We  were  continually  pass- 
ing country  seats  and  pleasure  gardens  which  had  an  air  of 
such  comfort  and  neatness  that  we  longed  for  a  nearer  view. 
Almost  invariably  at  the  end  of  the  garden,  overhanging  the 
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high-road  or  a  stagnant  canal,  is  a  suraraer  house,  wliere  the 
family  resort  in  the  bright,  warm  afternoons.  Here  we  saw 
men  smoking  and  drinking  beer,  and  women  sewing,  or  oftener 
knitting,  seeming  quite  unconscious  of  the  disagreeable  ditch, 
without  which  no  place  is  attractive  to  a  true  Dutchman. 
After  sunset,  however,  the  neighborhood  of  these  ditches  is 
very  unwholesome,  because  of  the  malaria  which  rises  from 
them.  Such  glimpses  as  we  caught  of  the  grounds  about  these 
pleasure  houses  gave  us  an  idea  of  extreme  regularity  and 
prettiness.  Everything  was  systematically  arranged — regular 
parterres  of  flowers,  closely  clipped  trees  and  shrubs,  stands  of 
flower  pots,  and  smooth  shaven  lawns.  The  Dutch  hold  the 
stork  in  great  veneration,  and  consider  its  presence  as  a  good 
omen.  These  birds  are  never  injured  or  disturbed,  and  we 
saw  many  of  their  huge  nests  on  the  roofs  of  fann-houses, 
sometimes  built  on  a  cart  wheel  or  other  similar  contrivance 
placed  there  that  the  bird  might  i)ot  deposit  the  materials  for 
its  nest  on  the  chinmey  tops.  The  Dutch  are  also  peculiar  in 
their  care  for  singing  birds,  and  injury  to  them  is  punished  by 
law. 

Half  an  hour  after  leaving  Amsterdam  we  passed  Haarlem,  a 
city  famous,  among  other  things,  for  its  great  organ  which 
attracts  so  many  strangers,  and  for  its  trade  in  bulbs  and 
flower  roots,  which  here  attain  great  perfection  owing  to  a 
peculiarity  of  the  soil.  The  tulip  mania,  which  seems  to  us  so 
extraordinary,  actually  prevailed  here  at  one  time  to  such  a 
degree  that  from  two  to  six  thousand  florins  have  been  given 
for  a  rare  bulb,  and  these  flower  roots  became  the  medium  of  a 
systematized  species  of  gambling,  which  was  carried  to  such  a 
height  that  the  government  was  obliged  to  interfere  to  put  a 
stop  to  it. 

Haarlem  is  the  birth-place  of  several  celebrated  painters  of 
the  Dutch  school,  and  was  once  the  residence  of  Linnaeus.  To 
students  of  history  it  will  be  forever  memorable  for  its  heroic 
resistance  to  the  Spaniards,  and  for  its  famous  siege.  The 
brave  conduct  of  its  defenders,  and  the  fearful  cruelties  and 
breach  of  faith  of  the  Duke  of  Alva  which  followed,  caused 
such  hatred  of  the  Spanish  rule  that  it  led,  through  years  of 
agony  and  bloodshed,  to  the  final  expulsion  of  the  nation's 
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oppressors  from  the  country.  Who  can  read  the  story  of  that 
heroism,  in  which  women  participated,  without  admiration; 
or  hear  without  horror  and  indignation  the  tale  of  Alva's 
fiendish  cruelty  and  falsehood  ! 

A  short  distance  beyond  Haarlem  is  Leyden,  ever  memorable 
in  the  annals  of  the  Low  Countries  for  its  siege,  and  defence 
against  the  Spaniards  under  Valdez,  in  1573-4.  The  burgo- 
master of  the  town  at  that  time  waa  Pieter  Vanderwerf,  whose 
body  now  rests  in  the  church  of  St.  Pancras.  The  heroism 
displayed,  not  only  by  the  men  but  by  the  women,  sounds  like  a 
fiction,  and  the  final  deliverance  of  the  city  like  a  direct  inter- 
position of  Providehce.  The  dykes  of  Holland,  such  constant 
sources  of  anxiety,  have  more  than  once  proved  the  salvation 
of  its  people ;  and  Leyden  was  saved  at  last  by  cutting  them, 
under  the  orders  of  William  of  Orange.  The  Prince  rewarded 
the  people  for  their  heroism  by  giving  them  the  choice  of  two 
privileges — exemption  from  certain  taxes,  or  a  university. 
They  chose  the  latter,  and  their  university  now  ranks  among 
the  first  in  Europe. 

Leyden  has  been  the  birth-place  of  many  famous  painters, 
among  others,  of  Rembrandt,  who  is  said  to  have  been  bom  in 
one  of  the  many  wind-mills  that  surround  the  city.  It  has  also 
furnished  a  retreat  for  others  whom  the  world  has  honored. 
Goldsmith  studied  here,  Descartes  inhabited  a  villa  which  still 
bears  his  name,  and  the  Elzevirs  —  famous  printers,  whose 
editions  of  the  classics  are  so  highly  prized  by  scholars — were 
born  here,  and  from  their  press  at  Leyden  their  books  were 
issued.  Large  numbers  of  Protestants  who  fled  from  persecu- 
tion in  England  found  refuge  in  this  city,  leaving  it  only  for 
the  wider  liberty  of  the  New  World. 

Just  before  reacliing  the  Hague  we  passed  Scheveningen,  a 
fishing  village  on  the  sea  shore,  chiefly  interesting  as  the  place 
from  which  Charles  II.  embarked  for  England  at  the  Restor- 
ation. We  were  not  a  little  amused  at  the  costume  of  the 
fish-wives,  whose  bonnets  are  not  inappropriately  compared  to 
coal-scuttles.  Scheveningen  is  a  favorite  watering  place,  and 
is  much  resorted  to  by  the  Dutch  nobility.  We  reached  the 
Hague  at  ten  o'clock,  our  ride  from  Amsterdam  having  occupied 
but  an  hour. 
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THE  HAGUE — PICTURE  GALLEBY  AND  MUSEUM — PAUL  POT- 
TER'S "bull" — ROYAL  CABINET  OF  CURIOSITIES — RELICS 
OF  WILLIAM  OF  ORANGE  —  ROYAL  LIBRARY  —  STORKS-^ 
DELFT  —  ROTTERDAM  —  STATUE  OF  ERASMUS  —  ANTWERP — 
RUBENS  AND  VAN  DYCK — CATHEDRAL  OF  NOTRE  DAME — 
RUBENS'  TWO  GREATEST  WORKS — CHUR(5h  OF  ST.  ANDREW^ 
— THE   MUSEUM — HOUSE   OF   RUBENS — HIS  TOMB. 

The  capital  of  Holland  ranked  for  a  long  time  as  a  village 
because  it  possessed  no  walls  and  was  without  a  corporation ; 
it  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  city  during  the  reign  of  Louis 
Bonaparte.  It  is  said  to  have  originated  in  a  hunting  seat 
built  by  the  counts  of  Holland  in  1250,  and  its  name  is  derived 
from  the  count's  hedge — S^  graven  huge — which  surrounded 
their  park. 

The  Hague  is  less  thoroughly  Dutch  than  Amsterdam,  and  is 
a  pleasant  city ;  the  land  about  it  is  much  higher  than  in  any 
other  part  of  Holland,  and  even  boasts  of  a  hill,  a  gentle  rise  of 
ground  which  no  where  but  in  so  flat  a  country  would  receive 
such  a  title.  There  are  fine  shade  trees  throughout  the  city, 
and  on  the  Voorhout^  the  principal  street,  are  many  fine  hotels 
and  other  buildings.  The  Vijverberg — hill  of  the  fish  pond — 
is  a  pretty  square,  with  avenues  of  shade  trees  on  the  one  side 
and  water  on  the  other ;  and  it  is  so  little  Dutch  in  its  appear- 
ance that  the  sight  of  it  was  quite  a  refreshment.  On  the 
south  side  of  this  square  is  a  curious  building.  It  is  the  oldest 
in  the  country,  the  different  parts  of  it  dating  from  various 
periods,  and  embodies  what  remains  of  the  palace  of  the 
Counts  of  Holland.  It  is  now  occupied  by  the  criminal  court. 
Opposite  the  door  of  the  Binnenhof  was  erected  the  scaffold 
upon  which  perished,  in  1618,  John  Olden  Bameveldt,  Grand 
Pensionary  of  Holland,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two.  This  exe- 
cution, authorized  by  Prince  Maurice  of  Nassau,  has  always 
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been  regarded  as  a  stain  on  his  character.  In  driving  through 
the  city  we  noticed  little  mirrors  projecting  in  front  of  the 
windows  of  many  of  the  houses,  formed  of  two  pieces  of  glass 
placed  at  an  angle,  the  one  reflecting  the  upper,  the  other  the 
lower  part  of  the  street ;  thus  the  Dutch  lady  may  sit  unseen 
near  her  window,  yet  see  all  that  passes  outside. 

We  visited  the  picture  gallery  and  museum,  situated  in  a 
building  called  the  MawriU  Iluis.  Not  far  off,  in  the  middle 
of  the  Plein,  is  a  fine  equestrian  statue  of  bronze  representing 
William  of  Orange  with  his  dog.  The  gallery  contains  mostly 
specimens  of  the  Dutch  school,  the  subjects  being  of  the  class 
which  seems  to  have  been  the  only  one  which  the  Dutch 
painter  cared  to  delineate ; — a  woman  selling  fish — a  boy  blow- 
ing bubbles — a  lady  at  her  toilette — a  girl  leaning  out  of  a 
window  with  a  lighted  candle — the  interior  of  some  stately 
church  or  cathedral  down  whose  long  perspective  gleam  the 
altar  candles — and  many  other  successful  imitations  are  here 
which,  if  they  do  not  illustrate  art  in  its  highest  sense,  are 
homely,  and  in  a  certain  way  restful  to  the  eye*  and  brain 
which  for  months  have  been  contemplating  the  great  ideal 
works  of  Italy. 

The  chef  cPoeuvre  of  the  gaUery  is  a  picture  by  Paul  Potter, 
said  to  be  the  finest  of  his  works,  painted  when  the  artist  was 
but  twenty-two,  seven  years  before  his  death.  It  represents  a 
young  bull  looking  over  a  fence,  at  which  a  man  is  standing ;  a 
cow  is  lying  down  near  by,  and  lambs  and  cattle  are  grazing  in 
the  distance.  These  are  the  chief  points  of  the  picture,  those 
on  which  the  eye  first  rests,  and  wonderfully  true  to  life  they 
are;  but  there  is  something  more  behind.  There  are  light 
clouds  floating  over  a  summer  sky;  there  is  a  meadow  into 
whose  green  luxuriance  the  foot  longs  to  press ;  there  are 
*  beautiful  fonns  of  large-leaved  wild  growths,  carefully  colored, 
which  show  the  poet's  soul  as  well  as  the  skill  of  the  copyist. 
It  is  not  merely  a  picture  of  still  life,  but  of  objects  full  of 
vitality  and  motion,  hushed  into  quiet  for  a  moment  for  the 
gaze  of  the  passer-by.  Kosa  Bonheur  richly  deserves  the  high 
praise  which  she  has  won;  but  this  picture  of  Paul  Potter's 
must  still  remain  the  greatest  work  of  its  kind  in  the  world  of 
art.  When  Napoleon  was  in  possession  of  Holland  he  removed 
38 
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this  painting  to  Paris,  refusing  the  immense  sums  of  money 
which  the  Dutch  offered  for  its  ransom. 

One  of  Rembrandt's  finest  pictures  is  in  this  gallery — "  A 
surgeon,  attended  by  his  pupils,  about  to  dissect  a  dead  body" — 
wonderfully  painted,  probably  true  to  nature,  but  the  subject  is 
most  painful  and  disagreeable  and  we  did  not  linger  long  before 
it.  There  are  a  number  of  portraits  by  Van  Dyck — two  of 
them  said  to  be  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Buckingham ;  and 
a  "  Virgin  and  Child,"  attributed  to  Murilio,  and  resembling  a 
picture  by  that  master  in  the  Pitti  Palace  at  Florence.  A 
portrait  by  Velasquez,  whose  works  are  rare  out  of  Spain, 
attracted  us ;  it  was  extremely  life-like,  and  said  to  represent  a 
son  of  Philip  IV. 

In  the  same  building  as  the  picture  gallery  is  the  royal  cab- 
inet of  curiosities,  with  a  fine  collection  of  rare  objects  from 
China  and  Japan ;  but  the  historical  relics  interested  us  far 
more.  Among  other  things  we  noticed  a  specimen  of  the 
beggar's  bowl — jcUte  de  guev^ — which  formed  part  of  the 
insignia  of  the  confederate  chiefs  who  freed  Holland  from  the 
yoke  of  Spain ;  and  a  ball  of  wood,  full  of  nails,  each  driven 
in  by  one  of  the  confederates  when  they  swore  to  be  faithful 
to  each  other  and  steadfast  in  the  enterprise.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  relics  in  the  museum  is  the  dress  of  William  of 
Orange,  which  he  wore  on  the  day  when  he  was  murdered  at 
Delft  by  Balthazar  Geraarts.  It  is  simply  a  grey  leathern 
doublet,  sprinkled  with  blood,  pierced  by  balls,  and  showing 
marks  of  the  powder.  By  the  side  of  it  is  the  pistol  used  by 
the  assassin,  and  two  of  the  fatal  bullets.  We  paused  long 
before  these  perishing  relics  of  one  of  the  world's  heroes. 

Among  a  fine  collection  of  miniatures  is  one  of  Mary,  Queen 
of  Scots,  an  exceedingly  beautiful  face,  evidently  painted  when 
the  queen  was  young  and  happy.  The  royal  library  contains 
one  hundred  thousand  volumes  including  many  of  historicjfl 
interest,  among  others  the  prayer  books  of  Catharine  de'  Med- 
ici and  Catharine  of  Arragon,  and  a  Bible  presented  to  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  of  England  at  their  coronation,  with  these 
words  on  the  title  page  in  the  queen's  own  hand :  "  This  Book 
was  given  the  king  and  I  at  our  crownation.     Marie  R." 

The  palace  of  the  king,  a  large  stuccoed  building,  is  fur- 
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nished  with  the  greatest  simplicity;  all  that  is  remarkable 
about  the  interior  is  the  fine  Japanese  ware  scattered  through 
the  apartments.  On  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  in  a  beautiful 
park  two  miles  long,  is  situated  the  "  House  in  the  Wood,"  a 
palace  belonging  to  the  crown.  The  drive  through  this  park 
is  extremely  pretty.  Fine  forest  trees  spread  abroad  their 
branches  as  nature  intended,  and  not  according  to  the  prim 
Dutch  fashion  which  prunes  away  all  natural  luxuriance.  We 
noticed  many  storks,  which  appeared  quite  tame.  In  the  fish 
market  they  are  provided  with  houses  and  kept  at  the  public 
expense,  the  figure  of  the  bird  being  a  prominent  feature  in 
arms  of  the  city. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  we  left  for  Rotterdam.  The  face  of 
the  country  is  extremely  flat  and  uninteresting,  but  the  pastures 
were  rich  and  the  cattle  the  finest  we  had  ever  seen.  We 
noticed  milk-maids  returning  from  the  fields  at  sunset,  car- 
rying the  milk  in  brass  vessels  in  form  like  the  Pompeian 
wine  jug,  an  odd,  classical  reminiscence  in  prosaic  Holland. 
We  caught  frequent  glimpses  of  cottages,  villas,  and  gardens, 
and  once  our  eyes  rested  on  the  spire  of  the  church  of  Rys- 
wyk,  near  which  was  signed,  in  1697,  the  treaty  of  peace 
between  England,  France,  Holland,  Germany,  and  Spain. 

We  passed  Delft,  where  on  the  10th  of  July,  1584,  William 
of  Orange  was  murdered  by  an  assassin,  an  agent  of  Philip  II. 
of  Spain  and  the  Jesuits.  The  house  in  which  he  died  still 
stands,  although  now  used  as  barracks.  Here  he  expired  in 
the  arms  of  his  wife,  Louise  de  Coligny,  with  these  words 
upon  his  lips,  "  Mon  Dieu^  aye  jntie  de  moi  et  de  ce  pav/vre 
peupleP  In  the  New  Church  of  Delft  is  an  elaborate 
monument  erected  to  his  memory  by  the  United  Provinces ; 
a  statue  of  the  Prince  in  full  armor  reclines  upon  the 
tomb,  and  at  his  feet  lies  a  figure  of  his  faithful  little  dog, 
who  once  saved  his  master's  life  from  a  midnight  attack  of 
some  Spanish  assassins.  It  is  said  that  the  faithful  creature 
pined  to  death  after  the  loss  of  his  master,  and  mention  is 
made  on  the  tomb  of  the  dog's  attachment.  Near  the  town 
we  passed  the  State  Arsenal  of  Holland.  We  again  noticed 
the  singular  head-dresses  of  the  women ;  some  were  of  white 
lace  with  coils  of  gilt  wire  projecting  from  each  side  of  the 
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head.  We  reached  Rotterdam  at  sunset  and  found  apartments 
at  the  New  Bath  Hotel. 

Rotterdam  is  a  thriving  commercial  city,  the  second  in  pop- 
ulation and  importance  in  Holland,  and  lies  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  river  Maas.  Its  foreign  trade  is  principally  with  the 
East  Indies.  Large  canals  penetrate  everywhere  into  the  heart 
of  the  city,  crossed  by  drawbridges,  so  that  vessels  come  up  and 
discharge  their  cargoes  at  the  very  doors  of  the  warehouses. 
We  were  much  impressed  by  the  novel  combination  of  water, 
bridges,  trees,  and  shipping  among  the  houses,  and  were  heart- 
ily amused  by  the  carts  on  sledges  carrying  in  front  barrels  of 
water,  which  is  jerked  out  through  small  holes  and  sprinkles 
the  pavement,  thus  diminishing  the  friction.  We  noticed  the 
wooden  sahots  of  the  peasants,  the  glittering  brass  milk  jugs, 
the  mirrors  at  the  windows,  and  the  busts  of  Turk  and  Moor 
before  the  chemists'  shops.  It  was  Saturday,  too,  and  we  had 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  universal  weekly  scrubbing. 
Buxom  maids  were  at  work  drenching  door  steps,  windows, 
and  pavements  to  remove  the  accumulated  dust,  and  so  univer- 
sal is  this  custom  that  travelers  are  cautioned  about  going  on 
their  sight-seeing  round  before  a  certain  hour  in  the  morning, 
for  fear  of  a  drenching  from  the  thorough  Dutch  housemaids. 

There  is  little  of  beauty  in  this  thoroughly  commercial  city. 
We  drove  to  see  the  enormous  dyke,  or  dam,  erected  at  the 
junction  of  a  small  stream  called  the  Rotte  with  the  Maas, 
whence  the  name  of  the  city  is  derived.  There  are  few  fine 
buildings  to  admire,  or  churches  of  note,  but  we  paused  before 
the  statue  of  Erasmus  in  the  market  place.  It  is  of  bronze, 
and  represents  the  theologian  standing,  turning  the  leaves  of  a 
book.  We  passed  the  house  where  he  was  bom,  but  it  is  now 
occupied  as  a  gin  phop.  We  visited  the  great  church  of  St. 
Lawrence,  built  in  1472,  which  contains  an  organ  said  to  be 
superior  in  size  and  tone  to  that  of  Haarlem.  The  architec- 
tural details  of  the  church  are  fine,  but  they  are  mutilated  and 
have  been  greatly  neglected,  and  we  noticed  that  the  coats  of 
arms  on  the  monument  had  been  defaced.  This  was  done  by 
the  French  Republicans  when  they  occupied  Holland. 

The  outskirts  of  the  city  are  pretty.  There  is  a  fine  park 
with  drives  and  walks  well  shaded  by  large  trees,  and  many 
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villas  and  summer  houses ;  but  their  beauty  is  marred  by  the 
stagnant  canals  which  invariably  traverse  the  grounds,  and  the 
pleasure-houses  overhang  slimy  pools.  We  walked  through 
the  Botanic  Garden,  beyond  what  is  called  the  Delft  gate, 
where  we  saw  fine  exotics  and  many  brilliant  and  rare  tropical 
birds.  As  we  returned,  women  in  the  streets  were  selling 
superb  fruit,  the  raspberries  especially  being  of  unusual  size. 

We  left  Rotterdam,  its  ditches  and  fine  docks,  at  two  o'clock, 
in  company  with  a  party  of  American  friends,  for  Antwerp. 
Our  trip  by  steamer  occupied  nearly  three  hours,  through  a 
low  country,  with  the  usual  Dutch  characteristics  of  canals, 
dykes,  and  wind-mills.  At  Moerdijk,  where  the  railway  com- 
mences, the  water  spreads  out  into  a  broad  expanse ;  the  ride 
thence  to  Antwerp  is  through  a  level  country,  not  particularly 
interesting.  We  stopped  at  Esschen  station  for  examination  of 
baggage  and  passports,  and  crossing  a  dreary,  heath-covered 
tract  which  forms  the  border-land  between  Holland  and  Bel- 
gium, reached  Antwerp,  outside  the  walls,  shortly  after  sunset, 
and  drove  to  the  Hdid  St.  ArUoine^  on  the  Pldce  Verte  near 
the  cathedral. 

Antwerp  is  a  strongly  fortified  city,  with  a  citadel,  lying  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Scheldt.  In  the  sixteenth  xjentury  it 
was  at  the  height  of  its  prosperity,  the  richest  and  most  com- 
mercial city  in  Europe ;  but  the  tyranny  of  Alva  caused  its 
downfall,  and  the  persecutions  authorized  by  Philip  II.  of 
Spain  drove  its  most  industrious  inhabitants  to  more  tolerant 
lands.  Many  of  the  results  produced  in  the  time  of  its  former 
prosperity  still  remain.  Magnificent  buildings  and  churches 
satisfy  the  eye ;  there  are  many  grand  streets  and  squares,  and 
the  quays  along  the  Scheldt  are  almost  unrivaled.  Art  too 
has  met  with  great  encouragement  here,  and  one  of  the  chief 
glories  of  the  city  is  that  it  fostered  the  genius  of  Rubens. 
The  parents  of  this  great  master  were  of  Antwerp,  and  here 
also  was  his  home.  Van  Dyck  was  also  a  native  of  this  city, 
and  many  other  painters  of  less  note.  Nowhere  else  in 
Europe  can  the  magnificence  and  power  of  Rubens'  genius 
be  studied  and  appreciated  as  in  Antwerp ;  here  are  his  master- 
pieces, and  on  the  Place  Vertex  in  front  of  the  cathedral 
of  Notre  Dame  which  his  genius  has  so  splendidly  embellished, 
stands  a  colossal  statue  erected  to  his  memory. 
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July  11. — We  visited  this  morning  the  cathedral  of  Notre 
Dame,  said  to  l)e  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture in  the  Netherlands.  The  original  structure  dates  from 
the  thirteenth  century.  The  arches  of  this  cathedral  are 
lofty  and  imposing;  the  roof  and  pillars  are  covered  with 
delicate  tracery,  and  the  effect  produced  by  its  lofty  choir  and 
nave,  with  the  treble  aisles  on  either  side,  is  grand  in  the 
extreme.  Many  fine  specimens  of  wood  carving  are  to  be  seen 
here.  Formerly  the  decorations  were  magnificent,  but  in  1566 
the  church  was  sacked  by  fanatical  iconoclasts.  We  looked 
upon  the  vast  choir  with  an  added  interest  as  we  remembered 
that  Philip  II.  once  held  here  a  Chapter  of  the  Golden  Fleece, 
at  which  nine  kings  and  sovereign  princes  assisted.  It  is 
strange  with  what  romance  the  places  where  this  subtle  mon- 
arch once  figured  are  invested. 

The  cathedral  derives  its  chief  interest  from  the  two  great 
pictures  of  Kubens — the  world-renowned  "Descent  from  the 
Cross,"  and  the  "  Elevation  of  the  Cross  " — which  have  found 
a  fitting  place  within  its  walls.  As  the  sacristan  drew  aside 
from  the  first  the  concealing  folds  of  the  curtain,  a  new  realiza- 
tion of  the  artist's  genius  broke  in  upon  me.  It  is  diflScult  to 
describe  the  feelings  which  predominated  as  I  stood  silent 
before  this  masterpiece.  Admiration  of  the  gorgeous  richness 
of  the  coloring,  and  the  life  and  action  expressed  by  the  living 
figures;  pity  at  the  utter  helplessness  of  death  so  faithfully 
represented  in  the  figure  of  our  Lord ;  sorrow  for  the  agonized, 
pale  Mary,  and  the  grandly  beautiful  kneeling  Magdalen  ;  and 
awe  at  the  gloom  overspreading  all,  which  is  only  saved  from 
wild  horror  by  the  light  just  beginning  to  break  along  the 
horizon. 

In  the  "Elevation  of  the  Cross,"  the  contrast  oflfered  by 
the  motion  and  almost  ponfusion  which  exist  in  every  part  of 
the  picture,  and  the  resignation  of  the  Holy  Suflferer  on  the 
cross,  impressed  me  strongly.  The  picture  in  some  points  is 
intensely  human.  What  can  be  more  wholly  earthly  than  the 
flushed  face  of  one  of  the  figures,  exerting  himself  to  raise  the 
cross,  yet  what  more  pathetic  or  awe-inspiring  than  the  figure 
of  Christ,  invested  with  the  wondrous  interest  of  His  story! 
Standing  before  this  great  creation  of  the  master,  I  wondered 
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that  any  human  mind  dared  grapple  with  so  terrible  a  subject, 
and  yet  more,  that  any  human  hand  could  so  grandly  depict  it. 
And  yet,  magnificently  as  Rubens  has  treated  this  subject,  I 
would  far  rather  look  upon  Raphael's  "  Transfiguration  " — the 
Christ  glorified  and  superhuman — than  on  the  God  suffering  and 
enduring  the  pangs  of  mortality.  I  would  see  our  Lord  exer- 
cising miraculous  power,  raising  the  dead,  curing  the  sick, 
ascending  in  a  cloud  of  heaven's  own  glory;  but  before  the 
dead  Man,  or  the  suffering,  agonized  Saviour,  I  pause  awe- 
stricken — for  the  earth  itself  did  quake  before  this  grandest  of 
mysteries. 

Over  the  high  altar  of  the  choir  hangs  another  of  Rubens' 
most  famous  pictures,  "  The  Assumption  of  the  Virgin."  The 
Holy  Mother  is  surrounded  by  an  angelic  choir,  while  below 
are  the  apostles  and  a  number  of  figures  which  give,  to  my  eyes, 
a  somewhat  confused  appearance  to  the  whole.  This  picture 
did  not  appear  to  me  so  richly  colored  as  the  others  I  had  seen, 
a  want  which  has,  by  artists,  been  attributed  to  the  too  intense 
blue  of  the  sky.  The  pulpit  is  an  elaborate  but  tasteless  piece 
of  wood  carving,  representing  the  four  continents — Europe, 
Asia,  Africa,  and  America — supporting  a  variety  of  interlaced 
shrubs  and  trees,  with  singular  and  unknown  birds  hovering 
among  the  branches.  In  the  chapel  of  St.  Antoine  we  saw  a 
picture  by  Franck,  the  chief  interest  of  which  consists  in 
the  portraits  of  Luther,  Calvin,  and  Erasmus  which  the  artist 
has  introduced;  the  subject  is  "Christ  disputing  with  the 
Doctors." 

Coming  out  of  the  cathedral  we  stopped  to  admire  the  deli- 
cately elaborate  steeple,  which  is  one  of  the  highest  in  the  world. 
It  is  an  exquisite  specimen  of  Gothic  workmanship.  In  the 
tower  there  is  a  s'et  of  chimes  composed  of  nearly  a  hundred 
bells,  to  the  largest  of  which  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  stood 
godfather  at  its  baptism. 

In  the  church  of  St.  Andrew  we  saw  a  most  wonderful 
specimen  of  wood  carving,  representing  the  apostles  Andrew 
and  Peter  called  from  their  nets  by  our  Saviour.  One  rarely 
meets,  in  this  branch  of  art,  with  the  dignity  and  expression 
which  this  work  displays.  The  figures  are  of  the  size  of  life  ; 
the  boat  large  enough  for  the  purposes  for  which   it  was 
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intended ;  and,  as  mere  imitations,  the  nets  and  fishes  are  ex- 
tremely well  executed.  There  is  something  very  pleasing  to 
me  in  these  Flemish  churches,  with  their  mingling  of  the  real 
and  the  ideal — ^their  quaint  carvings,  deeply  colored  pictures, 
and  brilliantly  tinted  glass,  with  the  long  cool  perspectives 
which  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  artists  liked  so  well  to  repro- 
duce, and  the  musical  chimes  which  sound  so  pleasantly  above 
the  city's  din ;  yet  over  all  there  hangs  a  kind  of  mysterious 
horror  inseparable  from  the  dreary  stories  of  torture  and  per- 
secution, which  have  happily  passed  from  the  people's  minds 
with  the  wicked  agents  of  a  still  more  wicked  king. 

The  altar  of  this  church  is  of  white  marble,  and  is  one  of  the 
finest  that  I  had  seen.  There  is  ordinarily  here  a  portrait  of 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  attached  to  a  monument  erected  to  the 
memory  of  two  of  her  waiting  women,  named  Curie,  one  of 
whom  received  her  parting  embrace  just  before  the  execution ; 
but  this  we  were  unable  to  see  as  it  had  been  removed  to  be 
cleaned. 

In  the  church  of  the  Augustines  we  saw  a  famous  picture 
by  Rubens  called  the  "  Marriage  of  St.  Catharine."  The  Vir- 
gin and  Child,  surrounded  by  saints,  are  at  one  side  seated  on  a 
sort  of  pedestal.  The  coloring  is  superb— it  is  simply  brilliant, 
and  yet  the  multitude  of  figures  introduced,  while  displaying 
the  consummate  skill  of  the  artist,  leaves  upon  the  mind  of  the 
spectator  an  impression  of  confusion  which  detracts  from  his 
enjoyment.  In  this  same  church  is  the  "Ecstacy  of  St.  Augus- 
tin,"  by  Vandyck,  a  picture  now  much  faded  and  very  dark. 
The  altar  steps  were  covered  with  a  carpet  elaborately  wrought 
by  hand. 

The  Museum  of  Antwerp  derives  its  greatest  celebrity  from 
the  works  of  Rubens  and  Vandyck  which  it  contains.  The 
famous  "Crucifixion  of  Christ  between  two  Thieves"  was 
before  us  as  we  entered.  The  scene  is  represented  at  the 
moment  when  the  executioner  is  piercing  the  side  of  our  Lord, 
and  another  with  a  bar  of  iron  is  breaking  the  legs  of  one  of 
the  malefactors.  This  is  a  magnificent  work,  and  in  it  the 
great  powers  of  the  artist  are  fully  displayed ;  but  oh !  for  less 
of  human  agony,  animore  of  the  triumph  of  the  Divine,  over 
the  contemplation  of  which  faith  may  soar  heavenward. 
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Opposite  to  this  hangs  the  "  Adoration  of  the  Magi,"  a  gor- 
geous oriental  picture  with  a  subject  peculiarly  suited  to  the 
luxuriance  of  Rubens'  genius.  The  camels  in  the  background 
suggest  much  that  the  picture  has  not  told,  and  the  horse  and 
the  head  of  an  ox  are  finely  painted.  A  "  Pietd^^^  by  Rubens, 
representing  the  dead  body  of  Christ  laid  on  a  stone  table 
covered  with  straw,  and  mourned  over  by  the  Virgin,  is  one  of 
the  best  of  that  great  master's  works ;  yet  the  faithful  delinea- 
tion of  death,  the  anguish  of  Mary,  and  the  almost  too  pa^ionate 
grief  of  the  Magdalen,  with  her  hand  clenched,  aflEect  one  pain- 
fully. 

There  are  several  very  large  pictures  by  Vandyck,  of  which 
the  principal  is  a  Crucifixion — St.  Catharine  of  Sienna  at  the 
feet  of  Christ,  ahd  St.  Dominick,  with  a  sepulchral  lamp  intro- 
duced, and  a  flambeau  reversed,  to  show  that  our  Lord  is  dead. 
Two  little  angels  are  below  on  one  side  of  the  cross,  and  one 
is  weeping  at  the  foot.  Nearly  all  of  the  paintings  in  this 
gallery  are  of  sacred  scenes,  many  of  them  painful  to  look 
upon  from  their  extreme  fidelity  to  suffering  humanity.  There 
are,  however,  some  exceptions,  and  one  picture  representing  a 
party  of  Dutch  card  players  seemed  to  me  unequaled  in  its 
variety  of  expression. 

We  visited  the  house  of  Rubens,  situated  in  the  street  which 
bears  his  name,  and  stood  in  the  pavilion,  and  by  the  table 
where  he  used  to  paint.  The  facade  of  the  arched  entrance  to 
the  garden  was  designed  by  him.  The  house  had  still  another 
interest  in  our  eyes,  for  here,  when  discarded  by  her  children 
and  by  all  Europe,  the  once  powerful  Marie  de'  Medici,  queen 
of  King  Henry  of  Navarre,  found  refuge.  Here  Rubens 
received  his  royal  guest,  the  only  friend  remaining  of  all  those 
who  had  once  bowed  at  her  feet.  How  strange  that  he  who 
had  so  grandly  depicted  her  triumphs,  should  have  furnished 
her  a  refuge  in  which  to  die;  that  the  proud  queen  whose 
children  sat  on  the  thrones  of  England,  and  France,  and  Spain 
should  have  been  indebted  to  the  painter  for  her  last  shelter ! 
Queen  and  painter  still  live  in  the  memory  of  men ;  the  one 
through  the  story  of  her  triumphs  and  her  misfortunes,  the 
other  by  the  rich  legacy  he  has  left  to  Art. 

In  the  church  of  St.  Jacques  we  saw  the  tomb  of  Rubens, 
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a  slab  with  a  long  inscription ;  and  a  "  Holy  Family,"  as  an 
altar  piece,  in  which  he  has  given  the  portrait  of  himself  and 
those  of  the  members  of  his  family.  In  the  sunset  we  drove 
through  the  city  and  visited  the  docks  and  basins  constructed 
by  Napoleon,  and  the  citadel  which  was  erected  by  the  Duke 
of  Alva  to  overawe  the  citizens. 
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BRUSSELS — THE  MUSEUM — CHURCH  OF  ST.  GUDULE  —  LACE 
MANUFACTORY — VISIT  TO  WATERLOO — CHATEAU  OF  HOU- 
GOUMONT — LA  BELLE  ALLIANCE — RELICS  OF  THE  BATTLE 
— NEWS  OF  THE  BATTLE  OF  SOLFERINO  AND  A  TREATY  OF 
PEACE  —  NAMUR  —  LIEGE  —  AIX-LA-CHAPELLE  —  RELICS  OF 
CHARLEMAGNE — ^THE  "GREATER  RELICS " — COLOGNE — ^THE 
CATHEDRAL — CHURCH   OF  ST.   URSULA — ^THE   MUSEUM. 

July  12tli. — This  afternoon  we  left  Antwerp  for  Brussels 
where  we  arrived  early  in  the  evening,  passing  Mechlin  on  our 
way.  Of  course  we,  in  common  with  all  travelers,  were 
reminded  of  Paris  by  the  Belgian  capital.  The  part  of  the 
city  through  which  we  strolled  in  the  evening  was  very 
delightful.  We  passed  the  palace  and  the  park  and  walked 
along  the  boulevards,  seeing  much  to  recall  the  French  metrop- 
olis, and  as  the  prevailing  language  and  the  currency  are 
French  it  is  not  difficult  to  recognize  a  resemblance ;  but  there 
is  no  Place  de  la  Concorde^  nor  Champs  Elysees — Paris  stands 
unapproachable.  Brussels,  I  remembered,  was  the  scene  of 
the  novel  of  Villette,  and  Belgium,  the  kingdom  of  La  Basse 
Cour ;  but  I  did  not  meet  Lucy  Snow,  nor  yet  M.  Paul  in  the 
streets  that  night.  I  could  not  but  recall  the  eve  of  Waterloo 
as  we  trod  these  streets,  where,  as  Byron  writes — 


-"  thronged  the  citizens  with  terror  dumb, 


Or  whispering  with  white  lips,  '  The  foe,  they  come,  they  come  1" 

The  house  where  the  ball  of  the  Duchess  of  Eichmond  took 
place  is  pointed  out  as  the  last  in  the  Rue  Royale. 

July  13th. — The  Museum,  where  we  spent  several  hours, 
was  formerly  the  residence  of  the  Spanish  and  Austrian  gov- 
ernors of  the  Low  Countries.  The  picture  gallery  contains 
some  fine  paintings  by  Rubens,  but  they  were  inferior  to  those 
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we  had  seen  at  Antwerp.  There  is  a  small  but  fine  collection  of 
the  works  of  modem  artists,  some  cattle  pieces,  and  one  pic- 
ture which  riveted  my  attention  from  the  originality  of  the 
subject  — "  Judas  walking  at  evening  after  the  betrayal  of 
Christ."  He  has  suddenly  come  upon  the  half-finished  cross 
and  the  workmen  sleeping  beside  it ;  the  flickering  light  of  an 
expiring  fire  falls  upon  the  cross  and  the -recumbent  figures, 
and  illuminates  the  remorseful,  terrified  face  of  Judas,  and 
the  uplifted  hand  clenching  the  money  bag. 

The  ndiel  de  ViUe  is  justly  celebrated  as  one  of  the  finest 
of  the  public  buildings  in  the  Netherlands.  It  is  surmounted 
by  a  wonderful  spire  of  Gothic  lace-work  over  three  hundred 
feet  high,  and  the  weathercock  is  a  statue  of  St.  Michael,  of 
gilded  copper.  The  market  place  interested  me  as  much  for 
the  quaint  picturesqueness  of  the  houses  which  surround  it,  as 
for  its  historic  associations.  Here  the  Coimts  Egmont  and 
Horn  were  beheaded  in  1568.  Our  guide  pointed  out  the 
matson  du  roij  where  they  passed  the  night  previous  to  their 
execution ;  and  from  one  of  the  many  windows,  which  in  these 
pointed  Flemish  houses  seem  like  watchful  eyes  ever  bent- 
upon  one,  the  Duke  of  Alva  looked  out  upon  the  bloody  work 
which  he  had  commanded. 

The  church  of  St.  Gudule,  a  magnificent  Gothic  structure, 
is  the  finest  in  Brussels,  and  dates  from  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries ;  the  painted  glass  of  the  windows  is  very 
remarkable,  and  as  it  is  modem,  extremely  brilliant.  One  of 
the  wonders  of  the  church  is  the  carved  oak  pulpit  presented 
by  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa ;  it  was  the  work  of  Verbrug- 
gen,  whose  carvings  abound  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  is  con- 
sidered his  masterpiece. 

I  quote  the  following  description  from  the  guide-book : 

"  It  represents  the  expulsion  of  Adam  and  Eve  from  Paradise ;  on  one  side  of 
the  globe  appears  the  angel  with  the  flaming  sword,  while  from  the  opposite  side 
Death  is  seen  approaching  with  his  dart ;  the  pulpit  itself  is  in  the  hollow  of  the 
Globe,  which  is  supported  on  the  Tree  of  Knowledge  of  Good  uid  Evil  and 
the  Tree  of  Life,  teemiug  with  fruit,  and  with  various  animals  perched  on  their 
branches.  Above  the  canopy  stands  the  Virgin  holding  the  Infant  Saviour, 
whom  she  is  assisting  to  thrust  the  extremity  of  the  cross  into  the  serpent's 
head." 
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We  were  interested  in  our  visit  to  a  manufaxjtory  of  the  lace 
for  which  Brussels  is  so  celebrated,  but  I  pitied  the  women 
and  young  girls  as  they  stooped  over  their  cushions,  working 
on  some  tiny  figure  which  alone  of  all  the  pattern  was  exposed ; 
they  looked  very  pale  and  thin,  and  their  fingers  flew  with  a 
rapidity  quite  wonderful  to  behold.  I  was  asked  to  notice  a 
girl  of  fourteen  working  upon  Valenciennes  lace,  because  of 
the  skill  she  displayed,  her  hands  seeming  to  be  mere  machines. 
We  were  told  by  the  person  who  conducted  us  through  the 
rooms  that  the  health  of  hundreds  of  women  is  ruined  by  this 
employment ;  often  blindness  is  produced  by  the  delicacy  and 
fineness  of  their  work,  and  the  constant  stooping  position 
brings  about  diseases  of  the  chest.  I  said  to  one  of  the  women, 
"  It  is  a  shame  for  us  to  encourage  a  manufacture  which  is  so 
hurtful  to  you  by  buying  this  lace."  "  Ah  no,  mademoiselle," 
was  the  answer,  accompanied  with  a  sigh,  "if  we  could  not  sell 
the  lace  we  should  starve,  for  we  are  brought  up  to  this 
employment  and  can  do  little  else."  We  were  told  that  the 
persons  who  spin  the  thread  for  Brussels  lace  are  forced  to 
work  in  close,  dark  rooms,  into  which  the  light  is  admitted 
only  through  small  apertures,  that  they  may  thus  be  compelled 
to  pay  the  closest  attention  to  their  work  and  so  acquire  the 
art  of  spinning  the  flax  with  the  spider-like  fineness  upon 
which  the  value  and  beauty  of  the  lace  depends.  The  flax 
from  which  the  thread  is  spun  is  produced  in  only  two  places 
— Hal  and  Rebecque— in  Belgium,  and  is  worth  its  weight  in 
gold. 

July  14th. — This  day  was  spent  in  a  most  interesting  man- 
ner. A  heavy  shower  early  in  the  morning  had  made  the  air 
fresh  and  pleasant,  and  the  drive  in  the  English  coach  to  the 
battle  ground  of  Waterloo  was  through  a  delightful  and  well 
cultivated  country.  The  rolling  surface  covered  with  forest 
and  field  looked  fresh  after  the  rain ;  the  road  was  even  and 
good,  over  what  we  call  Belgian  pavement.  The  distance  to 
Waterloo  is  twelve  miles.  At  about  two  miles  from  the  city 
we  skirted  the  forest  of  Soignies,  and  as  if  a  voice  had  repeated 
audibly  Byron's  description  of  the  march  of  the  British  troops 
through  these  woods  (which  with  poetic  license  he  has  identi- 
fied with  the  ancient  forest  of  Ardennes)  the  well  known 
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lines  rose  to  our  memory,  and  imagination  was  not  idle,  for  the 
scene  so  beautifully  described  passed  before  our  eyes  at  Fancy's 
bidding.  Our  guide,  whom  we  took  with  us,  was  an  old  Brit- 
ish soldier  who  had  been  in  the  battle,  and  on  arriving  on  the 
grounds,  with  the  assistance  of  plans,  Sergeant  Munday 
explained  the  whole  movements  of  the  two  armies  in  a  way 
that  made  the  events  of  the  battle,  usually  so  confusing,  clear 
and  easily  understood. 

It  is  difficult  to  describe  the  feeling  that  possessed  us  as  we 
were  told  that  we  were  on  the  spot  where  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington stood  at  the  time  of  the  final  charge  of  the  old  guard 
— on  the  very  ridge  of  ground  behind  which  the  British  infantry 
were  lying,  till  at  the  command  they  sprang  up  and  drove 
the  old  guard,  who  were  Napoleon's  last  hope,  l)ack  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet.  We  walked  over  the  grounds  and  orchard  of 
Hougoumont,  where  the  fight  was  the  deadliest,  and  where 
the  old  walls  still  show  the  effects  of  shot  and  shell,  and  I 
realized  the  frightful  battle  with  sickening  force.  Looking 
out  over  the  immense  plain,  I  saw  it  covered  with  ripening 
grain  waving  in  anticipation  of  the  coming  harvest,  where 
Death  had  once  been  the  reaper ;  and  I  shuddered  as  the  guide 
told  us  that  for  years  after  the  battle  the  com  grew  thicker 
and  of  darker  green  over  the  spots  which  were  the  graves  of 
thousands. 

We  spent  some  time  at  the  chAteau  of  Hougoumont,  the 
key  of  the  British  position.  This  is  by  far  the  most  interest- 
ing spot  on  the  field  of  Waterloo,  both  on  account  of  its  great 
importance  in  the  progress  of  the  battle,  and  because  its  walls 
still  so  plainly  show  the  marks  of  the  fearful  contest  which 
raged  around  it.  The  buildings  were  surrounded  l)y  strong 
walls,  originally  built  for  defence  by  a  viceroy  of  Naples  two 
hundred  years  or  more  ago ;  but  at  the  time  of  the  battle  the 
ch&teau  was  the  residence  of  a  Flemish  gentleman.  It  is  said 
that  six  thousand  troops,  most  of  them  British,  were  posted 
within  the  enclosure,  and  were  assailed  by  twice  that  number 
of  Frenchmen.  The  walls  which  enclosed  the  chateau  and 
farm  buildings  were  pierced  with  loop-holes,  through  which  the 
defenders  of  the  place  directed  the  fire  of  their  musketry. 
The  loop-holes  are  still  visible,  but  the  outer  wall  is  crumbling 
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away ;  it  is  said  that  against  this  red  brick  wall  the  greatest 
fury  of  the  French  musketry  was  directed,  the  soldiers  mis- 
taking its  color  for  that  of  British  uniforms.  The  chdteau  was 
destroyed  by  the  shells  showered  upon  it,  the  fire  consuming 
all  until  it  reached  the  chapel,  where  it  stopped,  and  the  chapel 
still  remains  entire,  the  fire  having  burned  part  of  one  of  the 
feet  of  the  figure  on  the  cross.  The  farm  buildings  have 
resumed  their  usual  appearance,  and  are  to-day  inhabited  by  a 
farmer's  family  who  evidently  think  little  of  the  grand  strife 
which  once  raged  around  their  now  peaceful  dwelling.  Yet, 
I  thought,  what  a  dreary  place  on  a  stormy  night,  when  the 
wind  howls  mournfully  about  these  walls !  Then,  perhaps,  borne 
onward  by  the  storm,  come  the  spirits  of  those  who  perished 
here  to  renew  in  airy  combats  the  dreadful  day  I  Or  when  the 
moonlight  throws  its  weird,  unearthly  radiance  over  the  hard- 
fought  ground,  it  may  be  that  through  its  ghostly  glimmering 
peer  the  faces  of  the  unquiet  dead,  gazing  upon  the  spot 
where  life  was  torn  from  them  by  the  dreadful  shot  and  shell. 

As  these  thoughts  swept  through  my  brain  I  looked  about 
me.  There  lay  Ilougoumont,  quietly  sunning  itself  in  the 
summer  noon,  and  the  ripening  com  waved  rank  about  us; 
and  yet  beneath  its  green  luxuriance  the  dead  had  mouldered 
away  in  every  hollow  and  under  every  turf,  and  though  the 
busy  hum  of  happy  life  soimded  in  our  ears,  the  ghost  of  the 
dreadful  Past  hovered  over  all,  and  made  darkness  of  the  sun- 
shine, and  turned  to  discord  the  sound  of  merry  voices. 

About  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  Hougoumont  is  the 
"Lion  Mount,"  in  whose  vicinity  the  battle  raged  most  fiercely. 
This  mound  is  two  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  beneath  it  the 
bones  of  friend  and  foe  are  heaped  indiscriminately.  The 
lion  which  surmounts  it  is  intended  to  stand  upon  the  spot 
where  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  wounded.  From  our  position 
on  the  steps  of  the  mound  we  looked  out  over  the  field ;  to  the 
left  was  the  farm  of  La  Belle  Alliance^  a  spot  which  was 
scarcely  less  fiercely  contested  than  Hougoumont,  and  beyond 
we  saw  the  woods  which  concealed  the  battle  field  of  Quatre 
Bras,  where  Wellington  fought  with  Ney.  At  Mont  St.  Jean 
is  a  museum  of  Waterloo  relics,  where  are  to  be  seen  portraits 
and  autographs  of  many  of  the  eminent  generals  who  took 
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part  in  the  battle  ;  arms  and  accoutrements  gathered  from  the 
field ;  orders  belonging  to  the  different  armies  engaged — French 
Legions  of  Honor  and  Prussian  medals — ^and  various  articles 
marked  with  the  imperial  crown,  letter  N,  and  Tuileries^  or 
Voyage,  Relics  of  the  battle  are  still  found  from  time  to 
time,  and  only  two  weeks  before  our  visit  a  quantity  of  bones, 
rags,  and  human  hair  were  brought  to  light  in  a  furrow  which 
the  plow  had  made. 

On  our  return  to  Brussels  we  found  that  while  our  minds 
had  been  busy  with  thoughts  of  the  defeat  of  the  first  Napo- 
leon, all  the  world  was  talking  of  the  victories  of  his  nephew ; 
for  the  news  had  arrived  that  the  war  of  Italy  was  over,  and 
that  peace  once  more  reigned.  Napoleon  III.  was  about  to 
return  to  France,  where  he  would  remain  in  retirement  till 
the  15th  of  August,  the  birthday  of  the  first  Emperor,  when 
he  had  arranged  to  make  a  triumphal  entry  into  Paris  at  the 
head  of  his  victorious  army.  This  news  came  to  us  at  the 
close  of  a  most  exciting  day ;  and  so  strangely  did  the  Present 
blend  with  the  Past,  that  as  I  made  the  entries  in  my  journal 
I  scarcely  knew  whether  I  was  writing  fact  or  fiction. 

July  15th. — This  morning  we  left  Brussels  for  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle.  The  part  of  Belgium  through  which  our  road  lay  has 
been  for  ages  the  battle  ground  of  Europe.  We  passed  the 
fields  of  Waterloo  and  Quatre  Bras ;  Wavre,  Fleurus,  Ligny, 
and  the  little  village  of  Ramillies,  where  Marlborough  gained 
one  of  his  greatest  victories,  lie  not  far  off  the  road,  within  the 
province  of  Brabant.  A  short  distance  beyond  Genappe  the 
Prussians  captured  the  carriage  of  Napoleon  and  nearly  took 
him  prisoner  the  night  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  Near 
Nivelles  lies  the  estate  presented  to  Wellington  by  the  king 
of  the  Netherlands  in  gratitude  for  his  great  services;  and 
a  little  farther  on  is  Quatre  Bras,  so  called  from  the  meeting 
of  four  roads,  the  scene  of  the  memorable  engagement  of  June 
16th,  1815,  in  which  Marshal  Ney  was  repulsed  by  Wellington, 
and  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  fell. 

We  passed  Namur,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  that  name. 
In  the  cathedral  is  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  brave 
young  Don  John  of  Austria,  who  died  near  the  city  in  1578. 
The  banks  of    the   Meuse '  between   Namur   and   Li6ge  are 
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very  beautiful,  with  many  ruined  castles  and  picturesque 
churches. 

At  Li6ge  we  were  detained  for  some  time  awaiting  the  train 
for  Aix-la-Chapelle.  The  city  is  picturesquely  situated  at  the 
junction  of  the  Ourthe  with  the  Meuse,  and  has  been  called 
the  Birmingham  of  the  Low  Countries,  a  name  which  the 
clouds  of  smoke  overhanging  it  seemed  to  justify.  Walter 
Scott  has  described  this  city  in  the  novel  of  "  Quentin  Dur- 
ward,"  and  though  he  never  visited  it,  his  description  is  said 
to  be  most  faithful.  At  Verviers  we  were  again  forced  to 
stop,  that  our  baggage  might  be  examined  before  entering 
Prussia.  It  was  a  tedious  process,  but  thanks  to  the  fee 
which  is  the  usual  open  sescmie  on  the  Continent  we  escaped 
without  annoyance.  At  Herbesthal,  where  our  passports  were 
examined,  the  railroad  crossed  the  valley  of  the  Geule  by  a 
bridge  with  seventeen  arches,  more  than  one  hundred  feet 
high ;  then  traversing  a  seemingly  interminable  tunnel  through 
a  sand-hill  we  finally  reached  our  destination  early  in  the 
evening. 

July  16th. — ^We  spent  a  part  of  this  day  in  visiting  the 
different  places  of  interest  in  the  city.  Aix-la-Chapelle  now 
belongs  to  Prussia,  having  been  separated  from  France  after 
the  Peace  of  Paris;  it  is  greatly  resorted  to  because  of  its 
sulphur  springs,  but  owes  its  principal  celebrity  to  Charlemagne. 
Under  his  rule  it  became  the  second  city  of  his  empire  and  the 
capital  of  his  dominions  north  of  the  Alps ;  he  appointed  it 
to  be  the  place  of  coronation  for  the  German  emperors,  his 
successors,  and  it  is  said  that  no  less  than  thirty-seven  emperors 
and  eleven  empresses  have  been  crowned  here.  We  saw  in 
the  market  place  a  statue,  in  bronze,  of  Charlemagne,  erected 
in  1600.  The  Ildtel  de  ViUe^  a  quaintly  picturesque  building, 
occupies  the  site  of  the  palace  in  which  he  was  bom. 

By  far  the  most  interesting  building  in  the  city  is  the  cathe- 
dral. On  the  spot  where  it  stands  Charlemagne  erected,  in 
796,  the  chapel  after  which  the  city  was  named,  which  he 
designed  to  be  his  own  tomb,  causing  it  to  be  modeled  after 
the  church  of  the  Hbly  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem.  The  legend 
tells  us  that  it  was  consecrated  by  Pope  Leo  III.  with  great 
magnificence.     Three  hundred  and  sixty-five  archbishops  and 
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bisliops  were  to  have  been  present,  but  on  assembling  two  were 
found  missing ;  their  places,  the  story  says,  were  filled  by  two 
prelates  of  Tongres  who  had  been  for  some  time  quietly  repos- 
ing in  their  graves.  The  original  church  was  partly  destroyed 
by  the  Normans,  but  was  rebuilt  by  the  Emperor  Otho  III.  on 
the  same  plan  in  98S;  it  is  one  of  the  oldest  buildings  in 
all  Gennany. 

The  spot  once  occupied  by  the  tomb  of  Charlemagne  is 
marked  by  a  slab  of  marble  directly  beneath  the  center  of  the 
dome,  bearing  the  words  "  Carolo  MugnoP  Above  it  is  sus- 
pended a  massive  brazen  chandelier.  The  tomb  was  opened  in 
1165,  after  the  emperor  had  been  canonized  by  Pope  Paschal 
III.  Then,  tradition  says,  the  body  of  the  emperor  was 
found  clothed  in  imperial  robes,  seated  on  a  throne,  and 
holding  in  the  right  hand  a  scepter.  On  his  knees  was  a 
copy  of  the  gospels;  the  fleshless  brow  supported  a  crown; 
the  imperial  mantle  drooped  from  the  skeleton  shoulders ;  his 
famous  sword,  "  Joyeuse^'^  lay  by  his  side ;  and  the  pilgrim's 
pouch,  which  while  living  he  always  carried,  was  attached  to 
his  girdle.  These  relics  were  all  removed,  and  were  afterwards 
used  in  coronation  ceremonies  of  the  emperors  of  Germany. 
Only  the  throne  upon  which  the  body  was  seated — which  we 
saw — was  left  in  the  cathedral ;  it  is  of  white  marble,  in  the 
form  of  an  arm  chair,  and  was  formerly  plated  with  gold. 

The  choir  of  the  cathedral  is  lighted  by  windows  filled 
with  richly  tinted  glass;  this  is  modem.  The  pulpit  is 
plated  with  silver  gilt ;  the  image  of  the  Virgin  over  the  altar 
formerly  wore  a  golden  crown,  the  gift  of  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots,  but  this  has  been  stolen.  In  the  sacristy  a  most  valuable 
collection  of  relics  is  preserved,  but  the  cases  of  silver  gilt, 
jewel  encrusted,  which  enclose  them  interested  us  far  more 
than  their  precious  contents.  The  "Lesser  Eelics"  any  one 
can  see  on  application  to  the  sacristan,  but  the  more  precious, 
or  "  Greater  Relics,"  as  they  are  called,  are  shown  but  once  in 
seven  years.  Then  pilgrims  flock  from  all  parts  of  Germany 
in  great  numbers,  and  it  has  been  said  that  nearly  two  hundred 
thousand  persons  have  been  present  on  one  of  these  occasions. 
We  were  allowed  to  look  upon  the  skull  of  Charlemagne, 
encased  in  silver,  and  an  arm  bone,  both  taken  from  his  tomb ; 
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Louis  XI.  of  France  presented  the  elaborate  case  of  silver  gilt 
which  encloses  the  latter.  Tradition  has  recorded  the  great 
stature  of  the  emperor,  and  when  this  so-called  arm  bone  was 
discovered  its  immense  length  and  thickness  confirmed,  it  was 
supposed,  the  truth  of  the  story ;  but  some  learned  anatomist 
has  proved  the  bone  to  be  that  of  a  leg,  notwithstanding  which 
the  sacristan  persisted  in  maintaining  the  truth  of  the  original 
supposition.  The  hunting  hora  of  Charlemagne,  formed  of 
an  elephant's  tusk,  was  shown  to  us,  and  a  locket  containing  a 
lock  of  the  Virgin's  hair  and  a  piece  of  the  true  cross.  These 
two  relics  were  found  hung  around  the  neck  of  the  skeleton, 
and  are  said  to  have  been  constantly  worn  by  the  emperor 
during  his  life. 

We  also  saw  what  is  said  to  be  the  leathern  girdle  of  Christ, 
still  bearing  the  impress  of  the  seal  of  Constantine ;  a  nail  of 
the  cross ;  the  sponge  which  was  filled  with  vinegar ;  and  others 
which,  with  these,  composed  the  sacred  relics  upon  which  the 
emperors  of  Germany  took  the  oath  at  their  coronation. 

But  the  "  Greater  Relics  "  are  considered  far  more  sacred  than 
these.  The  robe  worn  by  the  Virgin  at  the  Nativity,  the  swad- 
dling clothes  of  the  Infant  Jesus,  and  the  cloth  upon  which 
the  head  of  John  the  Baptist  lay,  are  some  of  the  more  sacred 
objects  which  are  contained  in  a  shrine  of  silver  gilt  encrusted 
with  gems.  In  the  sacristy  we  also  saw  a  magnificent  display 
of  church  plate  of  great  value,  and  interesting  as  giving  an 
idea  of  the  fonner  wealth  of  the  Romish  Church.  They  are 
all  specimens  of  Gothic  art,  and  comprise  shrines,  reliquaries, 
chalices,  and  the  gold  plates  that  overlaid  the  throne  of  Charle- 
magne, which  are  covered  with  singular  figures  in  the  Byzan- 
tine style.  I  did  not  look  with  interest  or  reverence  upon  the 
relics,  but  the  richness  and  beauty  of  the  church  plate  pleased 
me  greatly. 

We  left  Aix  in  the  afternoon  for  Cologne.  A  mile  from 
the  city,  close  to  the  railway,  we  passed  the  Chdteau  de  Frank- 
enherg^  an  ivy-clad  ruin.  It  is  said  that  Charlemagne  built  and 
inhabited  a  castle  on  this  spot ;  and  here,  the  legend  says,  his 
beloved  queen,  Fastrada,  died.  The  body  he  caused  to  be 
enclosed  in  glass,  and  night  and  day  he  sat  beside  it  and 
mourned,  leaving  all  the  concerns  of  his  empire  to  others. 
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Turpin  the  Wise,  one  of  his  counselors,  watched  one  day  till 
he  slept,  then  stealing  to  the  body  of  the  queen  he  took  from 
the  finger  the  wedding  ring  and  threw  it  into  the  castle  moat. 
Thus  the  emperor  was  released  from  the  spell  of  sorrow.  At 
Langerwehe  we  saw  the  village  and  castle  of  Merode.  This  is 
the  cradle  of  a  family  whose  descendants  still  live  in  Belgium. 
One  of  their  earliest  ancestors  was  a  leader  of  a  free  corps  in 
the  Thirty  Years'  War,  and  so  distinguished  himself  for  his 
habits  of  plunder  that  the  name  of  '^ Merodeurer^^  became  a 
by-word,  and,  it  is  said  that  from  this  came  our  English  word 
"  marauder." 

We  reached  Cologne  late  in  the  afternoon,  the  city  with  its 
towers  and  steeples,  and  the  cathedral,  still  bearing  aloft  the 
crane  employed  by  the  masons  in  raising  stones  for  the  build- 
ing; having  been  in  sight  for  some  time.  This  crane  was  once 
removed,  but  a  tremendous  storm  which  occurred  was  attributed 
to  its  removal  by  the  superstitious,  and  it  was  replaced,  remain- 
ing undisturbed  ever  since.  We  drove  to  the  Ilotel  Rayaly 
facing  the  Rhine,  where  we  found  pleasant  apartments,  and  sat 
till  late  watching  the  twinkling  lights  reflected  in  the  river, 
and  listening  to  the  music  of  a  fine  band  playing  in  one  of  the 
many  gardens  which  overlook  the  water. 

Cologne  is  a  fortified  town  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  and  is  the  largest  and  wealthiest  on  the  river.  Tradi- 
tion says  that  it  owes  its  origin  to  a  camp  pitched  here  by  the 
Romans  under  Marcus  Agrippa,  which  was  rendered  permanent. 
Eighty  years  later  Agrippina,  the  mother  of  Nero,  sent  hither  a 
band  of  Roman  veterans  and  called  the  colony  ^Colonia  Agrip- 
pina.^'* A  part  of  the  original  title  is  still  retained  in  our 
modem  name  of  Cologne.  Fragments  of  walls,  altars,  and 
ancient  inscriptions  have  come  to  light  at  various  times,  and  a 
strong  evidence  of  the  Roman  origin  of  the  people  themselves 
is  said  to  exist  in  their  features  and  complexions,  which  differ 
much  from  those  of  their  German  neighbors.  It  is  singular 
that  in  Cologne,  and  nowhere  else  in  the  north  of  Europe,  the 
Carnival  is  celebrated  with  as  much  display  and  spirit  as  at 
either  Rome  or  Venice ;  and  this  is  another  and  strong  link  in 
the  chain  of  evidence  which  connects  the  city  on  the  Rhine 
with  the  "Mother  of  Nations."     The  streets  of  the  city  are 
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extremely  narrow  and  dirty,  and  the  fact  of  its  filth  which  is 
very  soon  apparent,  recalls  the  oft-quoted  lines  bf  Coleridge : — 

"  The  river  Rhine,  it  is  well  known, 
Doth  wash  your  city  of  Cologne  : 
But  tell  me,  nymphs,  what  power  divine 
Shall  henceforth  wash  the  river  Rhine." 

Of  course  our  first  visit  was  to  the  famous  cathedral.  The 
devil  had  apparently  withdrawn  his  long  opposition  to  the 
completion  of  this  far-famed  edifice,  and  the  work  seemed  to 
be  going  on  rapidly  by  means  of  annual  donations  from  the 
king  of  Prussia,  and  other  contributions.  The  choir,  roofed 
in,  the  lower  line  of  pillars  of  the  nave,  and  the  left  hand 
tower,  unfinished,  and  on  which  the  old  derrick  was  still  stand- 
ing, are  all  that  are  ancient ;  and  to  me  it  looked  more  like  a 
great  ruin  than  a  building  in  process  of  completion.  This 
great  church  was  commenced  about  A.  D.  1270,  and  has 
remained  till  the  present  time  unfinished;  it  is  said  that,  if 
ever  completed,  it  will  be  one  of  the  most  perfect  and  mag- 
nificent specimens  of  Gothic  architecture  in  the  world.  We 
saw  the  wonders  of  the  sacristy,  and  the  shrine  in  which  the 
bones  of  the  "  Three  Kings  of  Cologne  " — or  Magi — are  depos- 
ited. It  is  of  silver  gilt,  curiously  wrought,  and  through  an 
opening  are  exhibited  the  three  skulls  inscribed  with  their 
names  in  rubies — Q^spar,  Melchior,  and  Balthazar. 

The  stained  glass  of  the  cathedral  is  very  fine ;  five  modem 
windows  were  presented  by  the  late  King  Louis  of  Bavaria, 
but  the  five  in  the  north  aisle,  which  date  from  A.  D.  1500, 
are  almost  as  brilliant  and  beautiful.  Under  a  slab  in  the 
pavement  where  we  were  standing,  between  the  high  altar  and 
the  shrine  of  the  "  Three  Kings,"  the  heart  of  Marie  de'  Med- 
ici is  buried.  In  a  small,  dark  street  we  saw  the  house  where 
she  died,  in  1642 ;  it  is  the  same  in  which  Rubens  was  bom, 
and  which,  when  she  was  cast  out  by  all  Europe,  he  placed  at 
her  disposal.  Here  the  restless,  broken  heart  ceased  to  beat ; 
the  strange  story  of  the  once  magnificent  queen  ended  here. 

We  visited  the  church  of  St.  Ursula  and  saw  the  bones  and 
skulls  of  the  "  eleven  thousand  virgins,"  which  are,  our  guide 
affirmed,  those  of  men,   women,   and  children.     These  are 
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arranged  about  tLe  church  in  a  way  that  recalled  the  dreadful 
burial  place  of  the  Capuciu  monks  in  Rome.  On  every  side  the 
ghastly  objects  meet  the  eye — built  into  the  walls,  and  displayed 
in  glass  cases  about  the  choir.  The  saint  herself  is  supposed  to 
rest  beneath  the  high  altar,  while  the  skulls  of  such  of  her 
companions  as  were  judged  worthy  are  crowned  and  enclosed 
in  silver  cases. 

The  Museum  is  only  interesting  as  containing  specimens  of 
the  early  "  School  of  Cologne."  There  are  besides  a  few  mod- 
em pictures,  of  which  the  finest  is  Bendemann's  "Captive 
Jews  at  Babylon."  The  composition  is  simple,  but  full  of  feel- 
ing and  beauty.  The  pure  sky,  the  distant  city  on  the  hill, 
the  palm  trees,  are  all  Eastern ;  the  powerful  face  of  the  old 
man,  the  sorrow  expressed  by  the  faces  and  attitudes  of  the 
Jewish  maidens,  the  despair  of  the  mother  clasping  her  child, 
and  the  broken  harp  at  their  feet,  together  form  an  exceedingly 
impressive  picture.  Another  modem  painting  which  left  with 
me  a  mournful  recollection  was  of  a  snow  storm,  with  a  view 
of  a  convent  church  and  a  funeral  train. 

We  also  visited  the  church  of  the  Jesuits,  which  dates  from 
1636,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  gorgeous  decorations ;  its  bells 
were  cast  from  cannon  taken  at  Magdeburg  by  Tilly,  who  pre- 
sented them  to  this  church.  We  found  the  streets  thronged  with 
soldiers,  on  their  way  back  from  the  frontier  now  that  peace  is 
established,  and  I  could  not  see  in  their  merry  faces  any  traces 
of  regret. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

THE  RHINE — COBLENZ — EHRENBREITSTEIN — ST.  GOAR — BISHOP 
HATTO'S  TOWER  —  BINGEN  —  MAYENCE  —  FRANKFORT — THE 
JUDENGASSE  —  DANNECKER's  "  ARIADNE  "  —  HEIDELBERG — 
THE  CASTLE  —  THE  WOLF'S  BRUNNEN — STRASBURG — THE 
CATHEDRAL — CHURCH  OF  ST.  THOMAS — CURIOUS  PETRI- 
FACTIONS. 

July  18tb. — This  morning  we  left  Cologne  at  six  o'clock 
in  the  steamer  "  Princess  of  Prussia,"  for  a  trip  up  the  Ehine. 
The  day  was  bright  and  warm,  and  the  steamer  was  crowded 
with  tourists  from  England  and  America,  German  students 
with  scars  on  their  faces,  gaily  cofored  caps  on  their  heads,  and 
pipes  in  their  mouths,  and  some  few  German  men  and  women 
to  whom  the  "Imperial  River"  was  evidently  familiar. 

I  quote  from  my  journal : 

"  I  am  writing  in  the  sunset  light  at  Ooblenz,  the  windows  of  my  room  over- 
looking the  Rhine.  Now  that  I  have  seen  something  of  this  far-famed  river  I 
cannot  say,  as  do  some  of  our  party,  that  disappointment  as  to  its  beauty  is  the 
result,  although  I  too  can  recall  grander  and  more  imposing  scenery  on  the 
Bosphorus  and  the  Danube,  and  even  on  our  own  Hudson.  Still,  to  me  the  Rhine 
well  deserves  the  regal  title  which  the  Germans  give  it.  The  union  of  the  grand 
and  the  beautiful,  the  peaceful  and  the  rugged— the  picturesque  ruins  meeting  the 
eye  at  every  bend  and  point,  with  the  crowning  charm  lent  by  history,  legend, 
and  poetry,  combine  to  make  it  truly  the  "  king  of  rivers."  I  do  not  consider 
that  we  have  really  seen  the  Rhine,  but  merely  had  a  passing  gh'mpse  of  its 
beauty.  To  receive  a  just  impression  we  should  linger  along  its  banks  and  look 
down  from  some  of  the  lofty  hills  which  tower  above  it." 

Until  we  reached  Bonn  the  flat  banks,  like  those  of  Hol- 
land, gave  us  little  to  admire,  but  at  Bonn  the  true  glories  of 
the  river  begin.  Then  we  saw  the  picturesque  group  of 
the  "  Seven  Mountains,"  and  the  Drachenf els  with  its  "  castled 
crags,"  of  which  Byron  has  so  grandly  written ;  but  for  us  the 
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"  peasant  girls  with  deep  blue  eyes,  and  hands  which  offer  early 
flowers,''  were  not.  The  "fields  which  promise  com  and  wine" 
stretched  far  up  the  mountains'  sides ;  vines  were  planted  on 
what  appeared  ahnost  inaccessible  crags^  and  every  available 
spot  of  earth  was  brought  under  cultivation.  It  is  impossible 
to  describe  the  old  castles  which  we  passed,  grimly  perched  on 
almost  every  rocky  height,  or  to  repeat  the  various  legends  of 
love  and  war  connected  with  them  ;  most  of  the  legends  have 
been  woven  i\ito  Bong  and  story,  and  belong  to  the  romantic 
literature  of  the  world.  At  noon  we  arrived  at  Coblenz,  the 
fortress  and  castle  of  Ehrenbreitstein  looming  up  grandly 
from  the  crags  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  The  Khine 
here  is  quite  broad  and  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  boats,  on  which 
we  walked  out  when  we  had  rested  and  refreshed  ourselves, 
and  stood  for  some  time  admiring  the  view  of  ruin,  rock,  and 
river  in  the  afternoon  sunlight. 

The  Moselle  enters  the  Rhine  at  Coblenz — a  broad  river 
crossed  by  a  massive  old  stone  bridge,  as  well  as  by  another 
modem  one  for  the  railroad  further  up ;  the  city  is  located  in 
the  angle  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  two  rivers.  Later  in 
the  afternoon  we  drove  across  the  bridge  of  boats,  climbed 
the  hill  of  Ehrenbreitstein,  and  walked  over  the  castle,  whose 
name  in  English  signifies  "  honor's  broad  stone."  It  is  called 
the  "  Gibraltar  of  the  Khine."  Originally  a  Koman  fortress,  it 
was  during  the  turbulent  middle  ages  the  stronghold  of  the 
Electors  of  Treves,  and  passing  into  the  hands  of  the  French 
was  by  them  reduced  to  a  ruin  in  1799.  Since  1814,  Pmssia 
has  expended  immense  sums  in  restoring  it  and  adding  new 
works. 

Returning  from  the  castle  we  visited  the  church  of  St.  Castor, 
the  oldest  parts  of  which  date  from  A.D.  836,  memorable  as  the 
place  where  the  sons  of  Charlemagne  met  to  divide  his  empire 
after  his  death.  In  the  square  in  front  of  the  church  we  paused 
to  read  the  inscription  on  a  monument  erected  by  the  French 
in  1812 ;  it  is  a  fountain,  and  was  placed  there  by  the  Prefect 
of  the  Department  at  the  time  of  Napoleon's  expedition  to 
Russia.  Its  greatest  interest,  however,  lies  in  the  inscription 
affixed  to  the  original  one  a  few  months  later  by  the  Russians 
who  were  pursuing  Napoleon's  routed  forces :  "  Vu  et  apjprauve 
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par  rums^  ConiTnandant  Ritsse  de  la  ville  de  Coblence^  Janvier 
ler^  1814."  We  drove  through  the  market  places,  noticing  the 
curious  kind  of  broad  arrow  worn  in  the  hair  by  the  unmar- 
ried females  and  those  who  are  not  betrothed,  a  custom  similar 
to  what  we  had  observed  in  Rome. 

July  19th. — We  continued  our  journey  up  the  river,  passing 
through  some  of  its  finest  scenery,  a  constant  succession  of 
ruined  castles  and  convents  and  turreted  towers,  each  with  its 
legend  and  story.  The  Rhine  as  far  as  Bingen  flows  through 
a  contracted  gorge  formed  by  the  closing  in  of  the  mountains. 
Near  the  village  of  St.  Goar,  on  two  lofty  crags  facing  each 
other,  are  the  ruins  of  Sternberg  and  Liebenstein,  castles 
belonging  to  two  brothers,  as  the  legend  has  it,  who  falling  in 
love  with  the  same  lady  quarreled  and  killed  each  other.  Just 
above  the  town  of  St.  Goar  we  passed  the  fortress  of  Rheinf els, 
the  most  extensive  ruin  on  the  river ;  it  was  built  in  1245  by  a 
Count  Diether  as  a  stronghold  whence  he  could  exact  toll  of 
all  passers  by.  This  extortion  brought  about  a  confederation 
of  German  and  Rhenish  cities,  whose  armies  reduced  not  only 
this  fortress  but  most  of  the  robber  nests  along  the  Rhine. 

On  an  island  in  the  river  just  below  Bingen  we  passed 
"  Bishop  Hatto's  tower."  It  was  a  long  time  ago  that  in  a 
season  of  famine  the  bishop,  who  was  known  as  a  hard  and 
cruel  man,  had  his  bams  and  storehouses  full  of  grain  while 
the  people  were  starving  all  about  him.  At  last,  to  the  surprise 
of  all,  the  bishop  announced  that  to  as  many  as  would  assemble 
in  one  of  his  bams  on  an  appointed  day  he  would  give  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  food.  Of  course  when  the  day  came  the 
bam  was  crowded,  and  the  wicked  bishop,  fastening  the  doors, 
set  the  building  on  fire,  exclaiming  that  the  country  might 
thank  him  for  burning  so  many  rats  who  consumed  the  com. 
That  night  he  slept  as  soundly  as  an  innocent  man  might,  but  it 
was  for  the  last  time.  In  the  morning,  the  rats  had  eaten  his 
picture  out  of  its  frame ;  they  crowded  into  his  granaries  and 
devoured  his  corti,  and  with  a  fearful  heart,  knowing  that  his 
turn  could  come  next,  the  bishop  fled  in  all  haste  to  this  tower 
on  the  island,  bolted  and  barred  doors  and  windows,  and  tried 
to  fancy  himself  secure.  But  his  enemies  were  upon  him ;  a 
scream  startled  him  from  his  sleep ;  it  was  the  cat — 
41 
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'*  Mad  with  fear 
At  the  army  of  rats  that  were  drawing  near; 
For  they  have  Bwum  over  the  river  so  deep, 
And  they  have  climbed  the  shore  so  steep, 
And  now  by  thousands  up  they  crawl 
To  the  holes  and  windows  in  the  wall. 
Down  on  his  knees  the  bishop  fell, 
And  faster  and  faster  his  beads  did  teU, 
As  louder  and  louder,  drawing  near, 
The  saw  of  their  teeth  without  he  could  hear." 

As  might  be  supposed  the  bishop  waa  doomed — 

"  They  have  whetted  their  teeth  against  the  stones 
And  now  they  pick  the  bishop's  bones." 

and  this  is  the  legend  of  Bishop  Hatto's  tower. 

And  then  we  came  in  sight  of  Bingen — "  fair  Bingen  on  the 
Rhine."  As  a  child  I  had  learned  Mrs.  Norton's  beautiful 
poem  called  "  The  Soldier  of  the  Legion,"  and  as  we  approached 
Bingen  it  came  back  to  my  memory,  and  I  looked  upon  the 
sloping  "  vine-clad  hills  "  with  a  story  in  my  mind  which  the 
guide-book  did  not  tell  me.  Beyond  Bingen  terraces  planted 
with  vineyards  overhang  the  river,  and  a  short  distance 
above,  on  the  right  bank,  is  the  Chateau  de  Johannisherg^  the 
property  of  Prince  Mettemich,  surrounded  by  vineyards 
which  produce  the  most  famous  of  the  Rhine  wines.  Just 
beyond  tliis  point  the  river  attains  its  greatest  breadth — two 
thousand  feet — and  its  channel  is  dotted  with  many  small 
islands  which  do  not  disappear  from  view  till  the  -red  towers  of 
Mayence  come  in  sight. 

We  left  the  steamer  at  Mayence,  remaining  there  a  few  hours, 
long  enough  to  stroll  through  many  of  its  narrow,  crooked 
streets  and  visit  its  quaint  old  cathedral,  dating  from  about 
A.  D.  1000.  The  interior  is  filled  with  mediaeval  sculpture 
and  quaint  old  monuments,  than  which  I  have  seen  none  more 
curious  and  ancient  in  Europe.  Many  of  these  are  to  the  mem- 
ory of  the  Episcopal  Electors  of  Mayence,  and  by  the  quaint 
carvings  upon  them  symbolize  the  right  formerly  possessed  by 
the  archbishops  of  placing  the  crown  on  the  heads  of  the 
emperors  of  Germany.  One  of  the  monuments  which  inter- 
ested me  extremely  was  that  to  the  memory  of  Fastrada,  third 
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wife  of  Charlemagne.  I  liad  been  reading  lately  about  Frauen- 
lob,  the  Minnesdnger^  who  from  the  character  of  his  verses  re- 
ceived the  name  of  "  Praise  the  Ladies,"  and  when  he  died  was 
carried  on  his  bier  by  eight  of  the  fairest,  who  poured  wine 
over  his  grave,  mingling  their  tears  with  it — and  his  tomb  was 
here.  His  monument  is  of  plain  red  sandstone  placed  against 
the  wall  of  the  cloister,  but  a  more  fitting  one  was  sculptured 
by  Schwanthaler  in  1843  and  erected  to  the  memory  of  the 
"  Ladies'  Minstrel "  by  the  ladies  of  Mayence. 

The  cloisters  of  this  cathedral  are  extremely  beautiful. 
Along  these  quiet  aisles  what  meditative  throngs  have  paced, 
while  the  sun  slanted  through  the  Gothic  arches !  I  could  not 
bear  to  leave  this  peaceful  place  whose  elaborate  stone-work 
looked  so  grandly  in  the  mellow  light  of  the  afternoon  sun. 
An  old  priest  followed  us  about  as  we  stopped  before  the  monu- 
ments or  paused  that  we  might  fully  realize  the  peaceful 
beauty  of  the  scene  and  hour,  but  on  him,  through  long  fam- 
iliarity perhaps,  it  seemed  to  make  no  impression. 

Returning  from  the  cathedral  we  drove  past  the  theatre, 
before  which  has  been  placed  a  bronze  statue  to  the  memory 
of  Gutenberg,  the  discoverer  and  inventor  of  movable  types, 
who  wafl  born  here,  and  to  the  public  gardens  outside  the 
fortifications,  from  which  we  had  a  fine  view  of  the  junction  of 
the  Main  and  the  Rhine,  and  where  we  heard  the  music  of  an 
Austrian  band  which  belonged  to  the  garrison.  Mayence  is  the 
chief  fortress  of  the  German  confederation,  and  is  garrisoned 
by  Prussian  and  Austrian  troops.  Late  in  the  afternoon  we 
left  for  Frankfort  where  we  arrived  after  little  more  than  an 
hour's  ride  in  the  train. 

July  20th. — ^We  spent  a  few  hours  on  the  morning  of  this 
day  in  visiting  the  various  objects  of  interest  in  Frankfort. 
The  new  town  is  well  built  on  the  principal  street,  the  Zeil, 
and  along  the  quays  on  the  Main  are  many  fine  and  substantial 
stores  and  private  buildings.  The  old  town  presents  a  com- 
plete contrast  to  the  new,  with  ife  narrow  streets  and  time- 
worn  houses  leaning  so  as  almost  to  meet  at  the  top.  One  of 
the  most  noticeable  of  these  buildings  is  that  occupied  as  the 
meat  market,  and  more  curious  still  is  the  line  of  buildings  on 
the  Jvdengdsse^  at  one  end  of  which  we  were  shown  the  house 
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of  the  Rothschilds  in  which  the  present  famous  family  orig- 
inated. This  is,  however,  better  and  more  modem  looking 
than  many  of  its  neighbors.  We  visited  with"  much  interest 
the  Romer,  or  Town  House,  famous  as  the  scene  of  the  cere- 
monies attending  the  election  of  the  emperors,  and  as  the 
place  where  the  festivities  succeeding  their  coronation  were 
celebrated.  We  lingered  for  some  time  in  the  banqueting 
hall  looking  at  the  portraits  of  the  emperors  from  the  time  of 
Charlemagne ;  in  the  adjoining  "  Election  Chamber,"  a»  it  is 
called,  the  Senate  of  Frankfort  now  holds  its  sittings. 

In  the  ancient  cathedral,  dating  from  the  thirteenth  century, 
we  were  shown  the  "Election  Chapel"  where  the  emperors 
were  chosen,  and  the  imperial  chair;  the  coronation  took 
place  in  front  of  the  high  altar.  Here  St.  Bernard  preached 
the  Crusade  to  enthusiastic  listeners,  and  tradition  says  that  he 
wrought  wondrous  miracles^  In  one  of  the  chapels  we  saw  a 
curious  group  of  painted  sculpture  which  dates  from  the  twelfth 
century,  representing  the  "  Death  of  the  Virgin." 

At  the  Stadel  Museum,  so  called  after  its  founder,  a  citizen 
of  Frankfort  who  bequeathed  his  own  collection  of  pictures 
and  a  large  sum  of  money  to  build  and  maintain  a  gallery  and 
school  of  Art,  we  saw  various  works  of  the  Italian,  Dutch, 
and  Flemish  schools,  and  some  fine  modem  paintings  and  rare 
drawings  and  engravings.  Schadow's  picture  of  the  "Wise 
and  Foolish  Virgins"  pleased  me  more  than  any  other  in  the 
collection.  Christ,  attended  by  the  Virgin  and  surrounded  by 
saints,  stands  at  an  open  portal  to  receive  the  virgins ;  the  wise 
are  entering  joyfully,  while  the  foolish,  dressed  for  a  festival 
but  with  disheveled  locks  and  disordered  attire  as  if  taken 
unawares,  look  around  despairingly ;  from  some  of  the  lamps  the 
light  has  died  out ;  one  is  trying  to  rekindle  an  expiring  spark, 
while  others  are  awakening,  startled  from  deep  slumber.  But 
nothing  else  which  we  saw  pleased  me  as  much  as  Dannecker's 
statue  of  Ariadne,  which  is  placed  in  a  sort  of  Grecian  temple 
in  the  villa  of  a  private  gentleman  outside  the  Friedberg  gate. 
It  is  the  pride  of  Frankfort,  and  is  considered  one  of  the  finest 
productions  of  modem  art.  Goethe  was  bom  in  this  city, 
and  the  house  in  which  he  lived  was  pointed  out  to  us.  We 
also  saw  a  bronze  statue  of  him  in  front  of  the  theatre,  and  a 
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group  in  the  Eossmarkt,  of  Gutenberg,  Faust,  and  Schoffer, 
the  inventors  of  printing. 

At  noon  we  left  for  Heidelberg.  As  far  as  Darmstadt,  the 
capital  of  the  Gi'and  Duchy  of  Hesse  Darmstadt,  the  country 
is  flat  and  uninteresting,  but  beyond,  the  ride  of  three  hours 
waa  delightful,  the  road  carrying  us  through  the  picturesque 
district  called  Odenwald — Forest  of  Odin — bordered  by  culti- 
vated fields,  with  hills  rising  on  the  right  as  we  drew  further 
south,  and  now  and  then  a  ruined  tower.  As  the  afternoon 
was  drawing  to  a  close  we  reached  Heidelberg,  and  entering  an 
omnibus  were  driven  up  a  long  street  which  seemed  as  though 
it  would  never  endj  to  the  Hold  Prim  Ka/rl. 

July  21st. — After  an  early  breakfast  and  under  a  cloudless 
sky  we  drove  up  the  hill  to  the  castle.  It  stands  on  a  rocky 
platform  overlooking  the  town,  with  the  mountains  rising  high 
above  it,  green  with  a  dense  growth  of  forest  trees  which  also 
cluster  thickly  about  their  base.  As  seen  from  the  bridge  below 
it  is  like  a  jewel  in  an  emerald  setting.  I  had  read  all  about  its 
history,  and  there  we're  associations  enough  to  interest  one,  but 
these  were  not  needed  to  make  the  spot  attractive.  We  passed 
along  a  winding  road,  crossed  the  moat,  now  dry,  by  the  draw- 
bridge, entered  an  ancient  gateway  with  the  sharp  teeth 
of  the  portcullis  projecting  over  our  heads,  and  found  ourselves 
in  an  irregularly  shaped  court,  grass-grown  and  shaded,  with 
two  or  three  fountains,  broken  somewhat,  but  with  the  clear 
water  still  running.  A  guide  conducted  us  over  the  principal 
parts  of  the  castle.  A  family  were  living  in  one  part  made 
habitable,  and  they  had  put  in  doors  at  different  places  so  as 
to  gain  a  fee  by  showing  strangers  the  ruins.  The  walls  in 
some  places  are  of  enormous  thickness,  in  one  part  seventeen 
feet.  Tall  trees  have  taken  root  and  grown  up  in  the  halls  and 
chambers,  and  shade  thera^  now  instead  of  the  roof  which  has 
long  since  disappeared.  By  the  principal  kitchen  fire  oxen 
were  formerly  roasted  whole,  and  from  the  size  of  the 
chimney  they  might  have  been  taken  out  that  way  afterwards, 
if  required.  We  lingered  in  that  part  of  the  castle  which  was 
built  for  the  reception  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth  Stuart,  daugh- 
ter of  James  I.  There  is  a  triumphal  arch  here  with  pillars 
entwined  with  ivy  leaves,  erected  by  the  husband  of  the  prin- 
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cess,  the  Elector  Frederick  V.,  afterwards  king  of  Bohemia ;  it 
conducted  to  tlie  flower  garden,  which  still  bears  her  name. 
The  history  of  the  misfortunes  of  the  princess  is  well  known. 
Mrs.  Jameson  says,  "When  her  husband  hesitated  to  accept 
the  crown  of  Bohemia  this  high-hearted  wife  exclaimed,  'Let 
me  rather  eat  dry  bread  at  a  king's  table  than  feast  at  the 
board  of  an  elector,'  and  it  seemed  as  if  some  avenging  demon 
hovered  in  the  air  to  take  her  literally  at  her  word,  for  she 
and  her  family  lived  to  eat  dry  bread,  ay,  and  to  beg  it  before 
they  ate  it ;  but  she  would  be  a  queen." 

In  a  cellar  under  the  castle  we  saw  the  great  Heidelberg  tun. 
It  was  constructed  in  1751,  and  is  simply  an  enormous  wine 
cask  capable  of  holding  eight  hundred  hogsheads.  In  the 
merry  times  gone  by,  at  the  season  when  the  tun  was  filled 
with  the  product  of  the  vintage,  the  lads  and  lasses  who  had 
assisted  at  the  gathering  of  the  grapes  danced  upon  the  plat- 
form on  the  top ;  but  now  it  is  difficult  to  bring  back  even  an 
echo  of  the  old-time  joyance  to  these  ruined,  deserted  walls. 
We  wandered  through  the  gardens  and  shrubberies  which  sur- 
round the  castle,  and  stood  on  the  terrace  to  the  eastward,  from 
which  the  view  down  the  valley  of  the  Neckar  is  most  beauti- 
ful. It  was  long  before  we  could  turn  away  from  the  winding 
river,  curving  through  its  valley  of  vineyards  to  join  the  Rhine, 
of  whose  silver  surface  we  caught  flashing  glimpses  far  away. 
For  a  quiet  summer  landscape  it  was  hardly  to  be  surpassed. 

Reentering  the  carriage  we  continued  our  drive  for  two 
miles  to  the  Wolfs  Brunnen,  named  from  a  spring  which  rises 
there.  The  tradition  is  that  an  enchantress  named  Jetta  lived 
on  this  spot,  who  first  foretold  the  greatness  of  the  house  of 
the  Palatinate,  and  was  torn  to  pieces  by  a  wolf.  As  we 
returned  we  passed  the  old  church  of  St.  Peter,  from  whose 
steps  Jerome  of  Prague  preached  the  doctrines  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  stopped  at  the  university,  an  unpretending,  square, 
plastered  building  with  a  clock  tower,  on  the  Ludwigs  Platz. 
In  the  library  we  saw  Luther's  manuscript  translation  of  Isaiah, 
and  a  copy  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  annotated  by  him ; 
also  a  prayer  book  of  the  Electress  Elizabeth.  Heidelberg  is 
little  more  than  a  single  street,  three  miles  long,  with  not  much 
now  remaining  of  the  architectural  splendor  for  which  it  was 
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celebrated  previous  to  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  It  has  been 
many  times  bombarded,  and  thrice  destroyed  by  fire.  During 
the  Thirty  Years'^War  it  was  taken  by  stonn  by  a  force  under 
Tilly,  who  delivered  it  up  to  be  sacked  for  three  days.  Fifty 
years  later  Louis  XIV.  disgraced  his  reign  by  authorizing  the 
fearful  war  of  the  Palatinate ;  and  slaughter,  fire,  and  desola- 
tion were  carried  thither  by  the  French  army  under  Turenne, 
while  the  Elector  Charles  Louis  from  his  castle  beheld  the 
ravages  of  the  enemy  which  he  waa  unable  to  oppose.  In  1688 
Heidelberg  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  a  French  general, 
Melac,  and  five  years  later  the  French  again  anticipated  the 
fearful  scenes  of  the  Revolution  by  their  acts  of  atrocity  in  the 
unfortunate  Palatinate.  Then  the  castle  was  betrayed,  through 
the  treachery  of  the  governor,  with  the  garrison  and  people 
who  had  fled  thither  for  refuge ;  the  castle  was  entirely  ruined, 
and  the  people  delivered  over  to  a  cruelty  which  was  height- 
ened by  religious  intolerance. 

We  left  Heidelberg  on  the  afternoon  of  the  21st  for  Stras- 
burg.  Although  it  has  been  united  to  France  since  tlie  time 
of  Louis  XIV.,  Strasburg  has  far  more  the  aspect  of  a  Ger- 
man than  of  a  French  city  ;  the  streets  and  houses  bear  uimiis- 
takable  German  characteristics,  and  the  language  of  the  inhab- 
itants completes  the  resemblance.  The  following  morning  we 
visited  the  cathedral,  with  its  one  tower,  and  its  spire,  whose 
elaborate  tracery  and  carving  make  it  a  wonder  of  architecture. 
The  spire  is  the  loftiest  in  the  world,  rising  more  than  twenty 
feet  higher  than  the  Great  Pyramid  of  Egypt.  The  architect 
who  designed  it  died  before  the  work  was  finished,  but  his  son, 
and  afterwards  his  daughter,  succeeded  him.  The  remains  of 
all  three  are  interred  in  the  cathedral.  It  was  the  original 
design  to  carry  both  towers  to  the  same  height,  but  the  inten- 
tion was  never  fulfilled,  and  now  the  single  tower  gives  to  the 
otherwise  magnificent  Gothic  edifice  an  appearance  of  incom- 
pleteness. The  building  itself  looks  "as  though  it  were  placed 
behind  an  open  screen  of  woven  stone ;"  the  fagade  is  a  net- 
work of  pillars  and  arcades,  and  produces  a  feeling  of  amaze- 
ment that  what  is  apparently  so  delicate  and  fragile  should 
really  possess  the  firmness  and  solidity  of  iron.  The  painted 
glass  of  the  magnificent  marigold  window  is  simply  wonder 
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ful ;  it  waa  executed  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  for  more  than 
four  hundred  years  lias  thrown  a  net-work  of  variegated  light 
upon  the  pavement  and  through  the  long  afches  of  the  cathe- 
dral. I  think  these  windows  are  more  beautiful  than  any  I 
have  seen  elsewhere  on  the  continent.  The  font,  and  pulpit  of 
carved  stone,  both  of  which  date  from  the  fourteenth  century, 
are  very  fine,  and  the  south  transept  is  supported  by  an  exceed- 
ingly beautiful  single  pillar  ornamented  with  statues.  As  we 
were  in  the  cathedral  at  the  hour  of  noon  we  saw  the  famous 
clock,  which  is  the  work  of  a  living  Strasburg  artist,  made  to 
replace  the  older  one  which  had  fallen  to  decay.  The  full 
mechanism  is  only  set  in  motion  at  noon.  The  space  in  the 
south  transept  about  the  clock  was  crowded  with  strangers  and 
peasants  and  little  children,  all  waiting  for  the  twelve  strokes, 
when  the  procession  of  apostles  passed  by,  each  bowing  to  the 
figure  of  Christ ;  as  St.  Peter  appeared,  an  immense  cock  flap- 
ped its  wings  and  crowed  thrice.  We  were  amused  with  what 
seemed  to  me  a  wonderful  toy  on  a  large  scale. 

We  saw  in  the  church  of  St.  Thomas  the  monument  of 
Marshal  Saxe,  which  Louis  XV.  erected  to  his  memory.  The 
General  is  represented  as  calmly  descendiiig  to  the  grave,  while 
France,  in  the  guise  of  a  beautiful  woman,  strives  to  detain 
him  and  to  ward  off  the  approach  of  Death.  In  a  side  chapel, 
in  glass  cases,  are  preserved  the  bodies  of  a  Count  of  Nassau- 
Saarwerden  and  his  little  daughter,  who  died  more  than  a  century 
ago.  Owing  to  some  petrifying  quality  of  the  earth  in  which 
they  were  interred  the  bodies  and  clothes  are  in  a  wonderful 
state  of  preservation  ;  the  silk  and  lace  still  retain  their  texture 
and  color,  and  the  faces,  though  shrunken  and  shriveled,  are  yet 
without  disfigurement.  There  was  nothing  to  me  disgusting  in 
the  sight,  for  I  was  extremely  interested  in  the  dust  which 
still  retained  the  fashion  and  semblance  of  so  remote  a 
period. 
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BASLE — THE  MUNSTER — ^THE  MUSEUM — BERNE — VIEW  OF  THE 
BERNESE  ALPS — ^THE  BEARS — ^THE  CATHEDRAL — THE  OLD 
CLOCK  —  LAKE  OF  THUN  —  EIGER  AND  MONCH  —  INTER- 
LAKEN — ^THE  JUNGFRAU — VALLEY  OF  LAUTERBRUNNEN — 
THE  STAUBBACH— JOURNEY  ACROSS  THE  WENGERN  ALP 
— AN  AVALANCHE  —  GRANDEUR  OF  ALPINE  SCENERY  — 
ARRIVAL  AT  GRINDELWALD — A  MODEL  SWISS  VILLAGE — 
THE  GLACIERS  —  WAYSIDE  SCENES  —  THE  SCHEIDECK  — 
BATHS  OF  ROSENLAUI — VALLEY   OF  MEYRINGEN. 

July  23d. — Late  in  the  evening  of  the  22d  we  reached 
Basle,  and  drove  over  the  long  bridge  which  crosses  the  Rhine 
to  the  Hotel  of  the  Three  Kings.  There  was  a  full  moon  to 
lend  its  light  to  the  scene,  and  from  our  windows  we  looked 
down  upon  the  river  which  'rushed  by  in  a  full,  broad  flood 
now  covered  with  a  silver  radiance.  There  is  much  to  interest 
one  in  this  quaint  old  town  whose  high,  curious  roofs  and  large 
houses  are*  eminently  German ;  and  its  gateways,  battlemented 
walls,  watch-towers,  and  ditch  give  it  the  aspect  of  an  old 
feudal  city.  There  are  many  foimtains  in  the  streets;  one 
called  the  Fiachma/rht  Brurmen  is  of  a  beautiful  Gothic  form, 
and  another  that  we  saw  was  sumjounted  by  a  bag-piper  in 
stone,  to  whose  music  a  group  of  peasants  were  represented  as 
iherrily  dancing  around  its  base.  Some  of  the  customs  of 
Basle  which  have  only  recently  died  out  were  very  singular. 
During  the  last  century  the  clocks  of  the  city  were  one  hour  in 
advance  of  all  others  in  Europe,  the  origin  of  the  custom  being 
traced  to  the  circumstance  of  a  conspiracy  to  deliver  the  town 
to  an  enemy  at  midnight  having  been  defeated  by  the  clock 
striking  one  instead  of  twelve.  Sumptuary  laws  were  once 
rigidly  enforced  ;  on  Sunday  all  were  obliged  to  dress  in  black 
for  church,  and  to  this  day  no  carriage  is  allowed  to  enter  or 
leave  the  town  during  morning  service. 
42 
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After  the  Reformation  Basle  became  the  stronghold  of 
Methodism  in  Switzerland,  and  the  citizens  displayed  their 
piety  even  in  the  character  of  the  signs  and  mottoes  placed 
above  their  doors.  Two  of  these,  which  have  however  long 
since  disappeared,  are  spoken  of  in  the  guide-book,  and  we 
were  much  amused  by  them.     They  read  as  follows : 

**  On  God,  I  build  my  hopes  of  grace, 
The  Ancient  Pig's  my  dwelling  place." 

and — 

**  Wake  and  repent  your  sins  with  grief : 
Vm  called  the  Golden  Shin  of  Beef." 

We  visited  the  fine  old  cathedral,  or  MmtsteVj  a  curious 
edifice  of  red  sandstone  dating  from  the  tenth  century.  Some 
of  the  carvings  are  singular  and  grotes(|ue.  Over  one  of  the 
portals  we  noticed  statues  of  Christ  and  St.  Peter,  and  the 
Wise  and  Foolish  Virgins,  and  under  the  towers  figures  of  St. 
George  and  the  Dragon,  and  St.  Martin,  all  in  the  quaint  style 
of  the  middle  ages.  Since  it  has  been  used  for  the  Protestant 
service  much  of  its  original  splendor  has  vanished,  but  the 
extensive  and  picturesque  cloisters  still  remain  though  the 
monks  who  once  paced  their  long  aisles  departed  with  the 
religion  they  illustrated.  These  date  from  the  fourteenth 
century  and  extend  to  the  verge  of  a  hill  overlooking  the 
river ;  it  is  said  that  they  were  a  favorite  resort  of  Erasmus. 
These  cloisters,  which  are  a  succession  of  quadrangles  and  open 
halls,  have  served  as  a  burial  place  for  centuries  and  are  filled 
with  quaint  and  curious  old  tombs.  Within  the  cathedral 
Anne,  wife  of  liudolph  of  Ilapsburg  and  mother  of  the  line 
of  Austrian  Princes,  was  buried,  and  though  her  body  was  long 
since  removed  the  tomb  still  remains.  Near  the  altar  we  saw, 
against  a  pillar,  a  red  marble  tombstone  which  marks  the 
resting  place  of  Erasmus.  Leaving  the  cathedral  we  walked 
to  the  terrace  behind  it,  called  Die  Pfalz^  rising  high  above 
the  river  and  shaded  by  chestnut  trees;  from  this  elevation 
we  had  a  fine  view  of  the  city,  the  Rhine,  and  the  hills  of  the 
Black  Forest. 

We  spent  an  hour  in  the  New  Museum  looking  at  the  paint- 
ings and  sketches  of  Holbein,  and  at  the  fresco  fragments  of 
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the  famous  "Dance  of  Death,"  which  were  once  in  the 
Dominican  Church  in  Basle.  There  was  also  a  set  of  colored 
drawings  of  the  whole  grotesque  series.  These  curious  pictures 
have  been  attributed  to  Holbein,  but  they  are  said  to  have 
existed  at  least  fifty  years  before  the  date  of  his  birth,  in  1489. 

In  the  museum  we  saw  also  the  sketch  of  the  Meyer  family, 
made  for  the  celebrated  picture  now  in  the  Dresden  Gallery ;  a 
dead  Christ ;  a  portrait  of  Erasmus ;  and  a  sketch  of  Holbein 
himself.  There  was  a  variety  of  designs  for  glass  windows, 
dagger  shields,  and  one  for  the  organ  of  the  Miinster  ^  also 
a  portrait  of  Luther  and  his  wife,  by  Cranach,  and  one  of 
Zwingle. 

We  left  Basle  in  the  afternoon,  taking  the  Central  Swiss 
Railway  for  Berne.  Our  impressions  of  the  country  through 
which  we  traveled  were  delightful ;  the  day  was  clear,  cool, 
and  comfortable,  and  the  succession  of  charming  valleys 
hemmed  in  among  thickly  wooded  hills,  with  neat  farm  houses, 
looked  quiet  and  thoroughly  home-like.  In  the  early  part  of 
our  journey  we  passed  through  the  remarkable  tunnel  under 
the  Unter  Hav^nstein^  which  was  three  years  in  progress. 
At  one  time,  by  an  accident  during  its  construction,  fifty  men 
were  buried  alive.  This  pass  has  always  been  of  great  import- 
ance, as  it  furnishes  an  outlet  for  the  merchandize  of  Switzer- 
land and  is  the  most  direct  line  of  communication  between 
West  Germany  and  Italy  by  the  St.  Gothard.  During  the 
latter  part  of  the  ride  we  followed  the  left  bank  of  the  Aar 
for  some  distance,  but  the  country  though  beautifully  fertile 
was  uninteresting.  It  was  late  in  the  evening  when  we  arrived 
at  Berne. 

The  following  day  we  spent  quietly  in  our  rooms  at  a  fine 
new  hotel,  beautifully  situated,  and  at  sunset  we  walked  to  the 
"  Platform,"  a  lofty  terrace  with  overhanging  trees  and  over- 
looking the  Aar.  From  this  spot  we  had  our  first  view  of  the 
Bernese  Alps,  the  great  charm  of  the  city ;  six  snowy  peaks 
were  visible,  glittering  in  their  spotless  purity  far  away ;  they 
seemed  to  us  like  glimpses  of  a  tetter  country  as  we  looked  at 
them  through  the  rosy  sunset  light.  We  had  seen  the  indis- 
tinct outlines  of  Mont  Blanc  from  Geneva,  but  here  the  view 
before  us  was  not  intemipted  by  intervening  clouds,  but  bright 
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with  the  rays  of  the  declining  sun.  It  was  impossible  to  turn 
from  tlie  beautiful  spectacle  while  daylight  lasted. 

July  25th. — We  strolled  for  several  hours  about  the  city, 
whose  situation,  on  an  elevated  platform  nearly  two  thousand 
feet  above  tlie  sea,  is  extremely  fine.  There  is  something  very 
imposing  in  the  aspect  of  the  town.  Most  of  the  houses  are 
built  of  solid  stone,  and  rest  upon  arcades  which  furnish 
covered  walks  on  either  side  of  the  street.  The  fountains 
which  are  met  with  at  almost  every  comer  are  extremely 
quaint  and  picturesque ;  nearly  every  one  is  sunnounted  by  an 
effigy ;  one  called  the  Ogre's  Fountain  bears  a  figure  of  a  man 
devouring  a  child,  while  others  are  stuck  into  his  girdle  and 
pockets. 

The  favorite  device  of  Berne  is  the  l)ear,  which  forms 
the  armorial  badge  of  the  city.  On  one  of  the  fountains  this 
animal  ap}>ears  in  full  annor  with  a  banner  in  his  paw,  and 
over  one  of  tlie  city  gates  two  bears,  the  size  of  life,  stand 
sentinel.  The  name  of  the  city,  which  in  old  German  signifies 
"bear,"  is  derived  from  the  fact  that  Duke  Berthold  V.,  its 
founder,  killed  one  of  the  animals  on  the  site  which  Berne  now 
occupies. 

The  Muiister  is  a  most  beautiful  Gothic  building  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  Over  the  great  portal  are  sculptured 
reliefs  of  the  Last  Judgment,  and  on  either  side  are  others  of 
the  Wise  and  Foolish  Virgins.  The  painted  glass  windows  in 
the  interior  are  very  curious.  On  one  the  Pope  is  represented 
grinding  the  four  Evangelists  in  a  mill,  from  which  wafers  are 
issuing,  and  a  bishop  stands  collecting  them  in  a  chalice.  On 
the  roof  of  the  cathedral  are  the  coats  of  arms  of  the  aristo- 
cratic burghers  of  the  city. 

In  the  principal  street  there  are  three  antique  watch-towers ; 
one  of  these,  the  clock-tower,  wafl  built  in  1191.  The  droll 
figures  of  the  clock  amused  us  not  a  little.  Just  before  the 
hour  a  wooden  cock  appears,  crows  twice,  and  flaps  his  wings  ; 
a  puppet  strikes  the?  bell  and  a  procession  of  bears  api>ear8  and 
passes  in  front  of  a  figure  on  a  throne,  who  marks  the  hours  by 
gaping  and  lowering  his  scepter.  The  two  other  towers  are 
known  as  "  the  Cage  "  and  "  Goliath's  Tower,"  the  one  used  as  a 
prison,  and  the  other  with  a  figure  of  a  giant  on  it 
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For  several  hundred  years  living  specimens  of  the  favorite 
animal  of  Berne  have  been  maintained  at  the  public  expense. 
In  1798  the  French  Revolutionary  army  carried  the  bears  away 
to  the  Jardin  des  Plcmtes  at  Paris,  but  when  order  was  again 
restored  one  of  the  first  cares  of  the  citizens  was  to  provide  a 
place  for  their  ancient  pensioners.  We  visited  these  animals, 
which  are  maintained  at  the  public  expense  near  one  of  the 
city  bridges,  and  bought  some  of  the  effigies  which  a  man 
near  at  hand  models  in  clay  and  sells  to  strangers.  The 
ancient  fortifications  of  the  town,  which  time  has  rendered 
useless,  have  been  converted  into  promenades  and  form  most 
charming  walks.  They  overlook  the  picturesque  banks  of  the 
Aar,  and  when  the  atmosphere  is  clear  the  range  of  snowy 
peaks  forms  a  background  of  unrivaled  beauty. 

We  left  Berne  at  noon  for  Interlaken.  The  views  which 
the  railway  journey  afforded  us  of  the  snowy  Alps  and  the 
scenery  of  the  valley  of  the  Aar  were  most  charming.  There 
were  peaks  of  snow  lost  in  clouds,  and  green  pasture  lands — pic- 
turesque villages,  and  comfortable  broad  roofed  farm  houses — 
and  here  and  there  glimpses  of  the  river  and  its  windings.  At 
the  beautiful  town  of  Thun  we  left  the  train  and  entered  a 
little  steamer  to  go  down  the  lake  to  Neuhaus.  The  Lake  of 
Thun  is  about  ten  miles  long,  and  the  trip,  which  takes  but 
little  more  than  an  hour,  is  very  interesting.  The  shores  near 
the  town  are  covered  with  pretty  villas  and  gardens,  and  scat- 
tered villages  and  hamlets  continually  meet  the  eye,  some  of 
them  distinguished  by  imposing  towers  which  seem  to  frown 
upon  the  peaceful  scene.  On  the  southern  shore  are  two  remark- 
able mountains — the  Stockhorn,  whose  sharp  projecting  peak 
resembles  a  horn ;  and  the  Niesen,  a  pyramid  of  rock  at  whose 
foot,  on  a  projecting  tongue  of  land,  is  a  picturesque  castle 
which  tradition  says  was  founded  by  Attila. 

After  about  an  hour's  sail  we  passed  a  rocky  promontory, 
and  came  upon  a  magnificent  view  of  Eiger  and  Monch,  which 
seemed  to  fill  up  the  extremity  of  the  lake.  The  snow  glit- 
tered dazzlingly  upon  their  peaks,  while  to  the  right  of  them 
rose  the  glorious  Jungfrau  and  Finster  Aarhom.  As  we 
silently  gazed  upon  this  splendid  scene  of  dazzling  purity,  we 
realized  that  we  had  entered  Switzerland  and  that  the  wonders 
of  Alpine  scenery  were  opening  to  us. 
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At  Neuhaus  we  found  an  array  of  carriages  and  a  group  of 
porters  waiting  to  *eize  upon  the  travelers  as  they  left  the 
steamer.  Entering  a  carriage  we  were  whirled  over  the  two  and 
a  half  miles  of  distance  which  lay  between  us  and  Interlaken. 
Unterseen,  a  dilapidated  Swiss  village  not  in  the  least  like  my 
previous  conception  of  one,  was  quickly  passed,  and  a  few 
moments  later  we  reached  our  destination.  Here  too  I  saw 
nothing  to  justify  my  favorite  idea.  Rows  of  white-washed 
houses  with  trim  green  blinds  were  not  in  the  least  like  the 
toy  Swiss  cottages  with  stones  on  the  roof  which  we  had  seen 
when  we  were  children ;  and  the  numl>ers  of  English  people 
we  met  by  no  means  atoned  for  the  lack  of  picturesquely  cos- 
tumed peasantry  for  whom  we  looked  in  vain.  But  the  situa- 
tion of  Interlaken,  on  a  plain  between  the  lakes  of  Brienz  and 
Thun,  is  most  beautiful.  We  drove  to  the  Ilotd  Belvedere 
where  we  found  rooms  looking  out  upon  the  mountains, 
through  a  gap  in  which,  We  were  told,  we  should  see  the 
Jungf rau  when  the  clouds  which  now  veiled  it  should  clear 
away. 

We  stood  looking  out  upon  the  peaceful  scene — down  the 
avenue  of  walnut  trees  l>eneath  whose  shade  rosy  English 
children  were  playing — and  thoroughly  enjoying  the  tranquillity 
of  the  closing  hour  of  the  day,  when  suddenly  a  broad  gleam 
of  sunlight  fell  upon  the  obscuring  clouds ;  they  parted  as  if 
at  the  touch  of  a  magician's  wand,  and  there  before  us  was  the 
Jungfrau,  unveiled,  and  covered  with  a  mantle  of  spotless 
purity.  After  our  first  exclamation  of  delight  we  were  silent, 
for  never  before  had  we  looked  upon  so  grand  an  object.  All 
the  power  of  the  sun  seemed  concentrated  upon  this  majestic 
glistening  mountain,  whose  whiteness  nothing  can  rival ;  scat- 
tered, downy  clouds  floated  above  its  brow,  but  they  looked 
gray  when  viewed  in  contrast  with  the  eternal  snow.  Here 
about  us  was  the  village  in  its  summer  garb ;  green  branches 
waved  before  us,  and  the  nearer  hills  were  covered  with 
verdure ;  but  over  all  in  serene  majesty  rose  the  Jungfrau,  as 
if  conscious  of  its  pure  supremacy.  I  never  shall  forget  this 
first  near  view  of  Alpine  scenery,  which  came  to  me  as  a 
revelation  of  the  glories  which  are  Nature's  own. 

We  remained  in  the  peaceful  village  of  Interlaken  for  two 
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days,  making  preparations  for  a  fortnight's  tour  among  the 
Alps.  Two  of  our  party  were  to  remam  behind  with  the 
courier,  while  the  remaining  three,  with  a  guide,  were  to  cross 
some  of  the  famous  passes  and  visit  the  most  picturesque 
scenes  in  Switzerland. 

On  the  28th  of  July,  under  a  cloudless  sky,  we  left  Inter- 
laken  in  a  carriage  to  drive  through  the  beautiful  valley  of 
Lauterbrunnen  to  the  Staubbach  Fall.  We  were  accompanied 
to  the  Fall  by  our  whole  party,  three  of  whom  we  were  to 
rejoin  at  Geneva  two  weeks  later.  The  Jungf ran  looked  down 
upon  us  unveiled,  the  air  was  warm  and  delicious,  and  the 
sunny  atmosphere  affected  onr  spirits  with  something  of  its 
own  brightness.  We  passed  through  a  region  of  verdant 
meadow  land,  and  saw  on  our  right  the  picturesque  old  castle 
of  Unspuimen,  of  which  I  had  first  read  in  Longfellow's  charm- 
ing romance,  "Hyperion."  Its  square  tower  and  flanking 
round  turret  rose  above  the  brushwood  which  surrounds  them, 
and  the  legend  that  is  attached  to  it,  and  the  recollection  that 
Byron  has  made  it  the  residence  of  Manfred,  surround  it  with 
the  most  romantic  interest.  Years  ago  the  Lords  of  Unspun- 
nen  owned  this  castle  and  were  undisputed  proprietors  of  the 
whole  Oberland,  from  the  Grimsel  to  the  Gemmi.  Burkard, 
the  last  male  descendant  of  his  race,  lived  here  with  one  beau- 
tiful daughter  whose  name  was  -Ida.  Rudolph  of  Waden- 
schwyl  loved  the  lady,  but  between  the  young  knight  and  her 
father  a  deadly  feud  had  long  existed.  Despairing  of  ever 
winning  the  father's  consent  the  lover  scaled  the  castle  walls, 
carried  off  the  lady,  and  made  her  his  Mrife.  Years  of  strife 
followed  the  marriage,  till  at  last,  hopeless  of  any  termination 
to  the  long  quarrel,  the  knight  and  Ida  with  their  young  child 
presented  themselves  unarmed  in  the  presence  of  Burkard. 
The  legend  tells  how  the  past  was  all  forgotten  in  the  joy 
of  the  father  at  regaining  his  child;  he  received  them  with 
open  arms,  made  Rudolph  the  heir  of  his  wealth,  and  to 
keep  the  event  in  remembrance  rural  games  were  celebrated 
on  the  spot  at  each  succeeding  anniversary  of  the  happy  recon- 
ciliation. 

We  passed  through  two  villages  whose  inhabitants,  disfigured 
with  hideous  goitres^  came  out  to  beg ;  then  through  a  wild  and 
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narrow  gorge  formed  by  the  torrent  Liitschine,  where  the 
guide  pointed  out  to  us  a  gloomy  spot,  once  the  scene  of  a 
fratricide.  For  years  a  projecting  rock,  which  has  since  been 
blasted  away,  bore  the  name  of  "  Brother's  Stone." 

The  road  now  lay  through  the  deep,  narrow  valley  of  Lauter- 
brunnen,  over  whose  limestone  precipices  streamlets  looking 
like  white  veins  rushed  headlong.  We  passed  under  the  great 
precipice  of  Iliinenfluh,  saw  again  before  us  the  magnificent 
summit  of  the  Jungfrau,  and  soon  after  reached  the  village. 
Here  we  found  groups  of  people  waiting  to  commence  the 
journey  across  the  mountain  to  Grindelwald,  and  horses  stand- 
ing saddled,  ours  among  the  number,  ready  for  the  travelers  to 
mount.  The  village  was  the  most  picturescpie  that  I  had  seen, 
and  the  houses  such  as  we  usually  fancy  Swiss  cottages  to  be ; 
it  lies  twenty-five  hundred  feet  al)ove  the  sea,  but  the  moun- 
tains so  shut  ft  in  that  in  summer  the  sun  does  not  appear  until 
seven  in  the  morning,  and  in  winter  not  until  twelve. 

We  left  the  carriage  at  the  inn  and  walked  on  for  al)out  half 
a  mile  to  the  Staubbach,  or  "  Dust  Fall."  This  is  one  of  the 
loftiest  in  Europe,  the  descent  being  nearly  nine  hundred  feet. 
The  body  of  water  is  comparatively  small,  and  this,  combined 
with  the  great  height,  causes  it  to  descend  in  a  shower  of  dust- 
like spray  to  the  bottom  and  gives  rise  to  its  name.  Its  want 
of  grandeur  is  atoned  for  by  its  exquisite  gracefulness,  and  it 
has  been  most  correctly  compared  to  a  lace  veil,  the  folds  of 
which  are  imitated  in  the  center.  Byron  has  compared  it  to 
the  "tail  of  a  white  horse  streaming  in  the  wind,"  and  it 
seemed  to  me  like  the  drooping  plumage  of  a  bird  of  Paradise 
which  had  alighted  for  a  moment  on  the  ledge  above. 

After  a  short  time  spent  in  looking  at  this  mist-like  fall  we 
turned  back  to  the  inn  to  mount  our  horses,  in  company  with 
several  other  travelers  who  were  to  cross  the  Wengem  Alp  with 
us.  All  the  baggage  we  were  to  carry  was  strapped  in  traveling 
bags  behind  our  saddles,  as  well  as  cloaks  and  umbrellas ;  I 
trembled  a  little  as  I  mounted  the  shaggy  looking  horse,  know- 
ing well  what  a  rough  journey  was  before  me.  Turning  to 
catch  a  last  look  of  those  we  were  leaving  behind,  and  exhort- 
ing the  guide  to  keep  close  to  my  side,  we  started.  The  bridle 
path  turned  oflE  at  a  chapel  near  the  Staubbach  and  crossed  a 
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river,  and  then  commenced  ascending  in  a  succession  of  steep 
zigzags ;  a  short  time  reconciled  me  to  the  motion  of  the  horse, 
which  was  anything  but  easy  as  he  climbed  the  almost  perpen- 
dicular ascent.  For  an  hour — but  to  me  it  seemed  a  much 
longer  period  —  we  continued  ascending ;  then  we  passed 
through  a  straggling  hamlet  from  which  issued  children  bear- 
ing flowers,  crystals,  and  wild  strawberries,  with  branches  of  the 
red  rhododendron,  or  rose  des  Alpes — ^the  loveliest  of  Alpine 
flowers — which  they  urged  us  to  buy,  and  gradually  gained  a 
less  precipitous  region  of  meadow  land.  From  this  point  we 
looked  down  upon  the  valley  of  Lauterbrunnen,  which  seemed 
like  a  mere  cleft  in  the  mountain  from  the  elevation  we  had 
attained  ;  the  upper  fall  and  windings  of  the  Staubbach  were 
far  below  us,  and  the  lower  fall  now  seemed  but  a  slender 
white  thread  in  the  distance.  Our  way  continued  over  a 
steep  and  slippery  ascent,  then  across  meadows,  and  then  the 
Jungfrau  with  its  waste  of  snowy  glacier  came  in  sight.  The 
whole  of  the  mountain  visible  to  us  was  one  expanse  of  the 
most  dazzling  purity;  it  seemed  so  near  that  I  could  not 
believe  but  that  we  should  find  our  horses  sinking  into  its 
snowy  depths.  We  were,  however,  in  reality  separated  from 
it  by  a  black  ravine  which  forms  the  dividing  line  between  the 
Jimgfrau  and  the  Wengem  Alp. 

I  have  no  power  to  describe  the  grandeur  of  this  scene.  It 
was  a  new  revelation  to  me,  this  creation  fresh  from  God's 
hand,  which  man  had  not  polluted  with  his  touch.  As  we 
passed  on  our  guide  uttered  the  magical  word,  "  avalanche  I" 
and  told  us  to  listen.  We  paused,  and  looked  breathlessly  at 
the  sloping  white  side  of  the  Jungfrau;  there  was  a  far-oflf 
muttering,  like  distant  thunder ;  then,  after  a  short  interval,  a 
cataract-like  fall  of  white  powder  streamed  out  of  a  cleft  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  mountain.  We  lost  sight  of  this  for  an 
instant,  but  only  to  catch  it  again  an  hundred  f6et  farther 
down ;  we  watched  this  in  a  lower  fissure  of  the  mountain, 
heard  another  deep,  reverberating  roar,  and  the  guide  told  us 
that  a  mass  of  ice  had  passed  into  the  gulf  below.  The  sud- 
den interruption,  by  this  distant  muttering  thunder,  of  Nature's 
silence,  which  at  this  elevation  was  wholly  unbroken  save  by 
the  steps  of  the  horses,  was  indescribably  impressive.     I  knew 
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that  there  was  no  danger  to  us  in  the  sound,  but  I  trembled, 
and  watched  the  descent  of  the  white  torrent  with  an  intense 
awe.  The  guide  told  us  that  by  watching  the  side  of  the 
mountain  we  might,  perhaps,  see  some  mass  of  ice  disengage 
itself,  before  any  sound  reached  our  ears ;  for  the  avalanche 
at  first  is  a  solid  mass,  which  becomes  broken  by  its  fall  and 
finally  ground  to  powder  in  passing  through  the  clefts  and 
gullies  of  the  mountains,  although  what  we  saw  seemed  more 
like  spray  than  any  palpable^  substance.  We  were  told  that  at 
each  reverberation  tons  of  ice  are  hurled  down  the  mountain's 
side,  and  that  what  appeared  to  be  white  dust  was  descending 
with  a  power  which  could  annihilate  a  forest,  or  crush  beneath 
its  resistless  force  hamlets  and  houses  which  might  lie  in  its 
path. 

The  guide  also  told  us  that  one  of  the  iliost  remarkable  phe- 
nomena attending  the  avalanche  is  the  blast  of  air  which  accom- 
panies it,  and  which,  like  what  is  called  the  wind  of  a  cannon 
ball,  extends  its  destructive  influence  to  a  considerable  distance 
on  either  side  of  the  actual  line  taken  by  the  falling  mass.  It 
has  the  effect  of  a  blast  of  gunpowder.  Sometimes  forest 
trees  growing  near  the  sides  of  the  channel  down  which  the 
snow  passes  are  uprooted  and  laid  prostrate,  without  having 
been  touched  by  it. 

About  two  miles  below  the  summit  of  the  Col  we  came  to  a 
place  called  Manlich,  where  we  found  a  comfortable  inn  ;  it  is 
on  the  very  edge  of  the  ravine,  more  than  five  thousand  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  directly  in  front  of  the  Jung- 
frau.  Most  gladly  would  we  have  alighted  here,  but  the  guide 
urged  us  to  continue  two  miles  further  to  the  summit  of  the 
pass,  where  we  should  find  a  better  inn  and  a  finer  view.  So 
we  kept  on  our  way,  thinking  the  while  of  Lord  Byron's 
"Manfred,"  which  he  says  was  mentally  composed  on  the 
Wengem  'Alp,  in  sight  of  the  Jungf  ran  and  with  the  sound 
of  its  avalanches  in  his  ears.  The  two  miles  proved  to  be  over 
a  more  level  road,  and  more  quickly  than  I  had  thought  we 
arrived  at  the  Col,  six  thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety  feet 
above  the  sea  level.  Here  we  found  the  inn,  and  dismounting 
seated  ourselves  in  front  of  it  with  a  scene  before  us  such  as 
I  had  not  fancied  this  earth  could  afford.    There  were  the 
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Jnngfraxi,  the  Monch,  the  two  Eigers,  and  the  Wetter-horn — 
masses  of  unstained  whiteness.  From  this  point  the  Monch 
towered  above  the  Jungf  ran,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  the 
Virgin  was  kneeling  at  the  feet  of  the  Monk  as  if  to  receive 
his  benediction.  The  name  of  Jnngfrau  was  bestowed  upon 
this  mountain,  both  on  account  of  its  extreme  purity,  and 
be<;ause  the  foot  of  man  had  never  rested  on  its  white  crest ; 
but  twice  within  a  few  years  the  highest  point  has  been 
attained  by  a  party  of  peasants,  and  later  by  M.  Agassiz.  I 
did  not  like  to  think  that  the  summit  had  ever  been  invaded ; 
I  should  have  preferred  to  believe  it  as  unattainable  as  it  is 
dazzlingly  white  and  pure. 

We  remained  for  an  horn*  at  this  point  loth  to  turn  away 
from  the  grandly  beautiful  sight,  but  the  guide,  knowing  well 
how  tedious  tKe  descent  was  to  be,  warned  us  that  the  time  of 
our  rest  must  come  to  an  end ;  so  mounting  once  more  the 
waiting  horses  we  began  the  journey  to  Grindelwald.  For 
nearly  three  hours  we  followed  the  downward  road ;  the  path 
was  steep  and  difficult  and  strewn  with  fallen  stones,  and 
often  I  entreated  to  be  allowed  to  alight  and  walk,  but  was 
gravely  assured  that  my  position  on  the  back  of  a  horse  was 
less  perilous  than  if  I  were  to  trust  to  my  feet.  The  guide 
kept  close  at  my  side,  picking  his  way  with  his  alpenstock, 
and  beguiling  the  time  with  tales  of  hunters  lost  on  the  Jnng- 
frau while  in  pursuit  of  chamois,  and  accounts  of  ,the  life  of 
the  peasantry,  who  pass  the  summer  in  acting  as  guides  and  the 
winter  in  carving  figures  of  wood  and  chamois  horn  to  be 
sold  to  travelers  during  the  following  season.  Once  we  passed 
the  remains  of  a  forest,  blackened  and  broken,  which  was  long 
ago  destroyed  by  an  avalanche ;  then,  as  we  descended  into  the 
valley,  the  Wetterhom  appeared  before  us,  and  the  Faulhom,  on 
whose  summit  we  saw  an  object  which  we  were  told  was  an  inn. 

As  we  crept  lower  down  we  saw  on  our  right  the  long 
glacier  of  lower  Grindelwald  issuing  like  a  white  torrent  from 
out  of  a  gorge,  quite  on  a  level  with  the  pretty  Swiss  model 
houses  which  in  their  full  perfectiop  were  scattered  through 
the  valley ;  and  it  was  a  strange  sight  too — ^green  meadows  and 
orchards  side  by  side  with  eternal  snow.  We  soon  entered  the 
village  of  Grindelwald  and  alighted  from  our  weary  horses  in 
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the  court  yard  of  the  Ildtel  de  VAigU^  the  piazzas  of  which 
were  crowded  with  English  tourists  waiting  to  see  the  new 
arrivals.  After  refreshing  ourselves  with  a  cup  of  tea,  the 
best  possible  beverage  for  mountain  travelers,  we  seated  our- 
selves on  the  piazza  amid  a  babel  of  English  voices.  The  vil- 
lage is  a  picturesque  collection  of  pretty  Swiss  cottages,  and  is 
situated  at  a  height  of  more  than  three  thousand  feet  above 
the  sea ;  this  height  and  its  nearness  to  the  glaciers  cause  the 
climate  to  be  cold  and  variable  in  summer.  The  inhab- 
itants chiefly  occupy  themselves  in  the  rearing  of  cattle,  which 
are  fed  on  the  green  pastures  which  form  so  strong  a  contrast 
to  the  snow  and  ice  of  the  glaciers.  The  village  is  full  of 
beggars,  who  pick  up  many  sous  in  the  summer  season  from 
travelers.  The  celebrity  of  Grindelwald  is  owing  to  its  mag- 
nificent entourage  of  mountains,  and  its  two  glaciers,  which  are 
close  to  human  habitations,  descending  as  they  do  below  the 
level  of  the  village  into  the  bottom  of  the  valley. 

The  south  side  of  4;hi8  valley  is  formed  by  the  grand  peaks 
of  the  Eiger,  the  Mettenberg,  and  the  Wetterhorn ;  the  two 
glaciers  issue  from  between  these  mountains  and  are  among 
the  finest  and  most  easily  attainable  in  Switzerland.  To  quote 
from  Murray:  "They  are  branches  of  that  vast  field  of  ice 
which  occupies  the  table  land  and  high  valley  amidst  the  Bern- 
ese Alps,  and  being  pushed  downwards  by  the  constantly 
increasing  masses  above,  descends  far  below  the  line  of  per- 
petual enow."  As  the  night  waa  coming  on  all  thought  of 
seeing  these  glaciers  that  day  was  relinquished,  and  we  remained 
in  the  twilight  on  the  piazza  listening  to  a  band  of  village  per- 
formers singing  the  Ra7iz  des  va<*he^, 

July  21)th. — Most  beautifully  looked  the  valley  this  morning, 
as  soon  after  sunrise  we  mounted  fresh  horses  to  continue  our 
journey  across  the  Great  Scheideck  to  Meyringen.  The  lower 
mountains  were  without  snow  excepting  an  occasional  patch  in 
the  deep  hollows ;  the  summits  were  covered  with  fir  trees,  and 
the  lower  slopes,  beautifully  green,  were  dotted  over  with  little 
chMets.  The  houses  are  built  of  unpainted  wood,  now  dark 
and  time-stained,  with  far-projecting  roofs  and  surrounded 
with  galleries,  the  little  windows  making  up  for  want  of  size 
by   the    innumerable    panes   of    glass   which    they    contain. 
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Altogether  Swiss  scenery  is  found  here  in  full  perfection  and 
in  all  its  varieties. 

We  made  a  slight  detour  to  the  loWer  glacier,  which  "  forces 
its  way  out  between  Eiger  and  Mettenberg,  and  its  solid 
icebergs  descend  to  a  point  only  three  thousand  two  hundred 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,"  Here  we  saw  this  famous 
torrent,  which  presents  the  most  curious  and  fantastic  form- 
ations. Icy  pinnacles  and  minarets  arrest  the  eye,  and  one  is 
amazed  at  the  wondrous  depth  of  its  blue  translucent  caverns. 
The  guide  told  us  of  an  English  clergyman  who  had  the  temer- 
ity to  cross  the  glacier  without  a  guide,  and  fell  in  one  of  these 
fissures  to  the  depth  of  seven  hundred  feet.  We  looked  down 
into  a  crevice  where  the  transparent  ice  was  forty  feet  thick, 
and  within  a  stone's  throw  were  charming  green  meadow  lands 
and  orchards.  It  was  a  strange  thing  to  walk  in  a  few  moments 
from  out  of  the  heat  of  a  burning  July  sun  into  the  Arctic 
regions. 

Continuing  our  journey  we  passed  for  nearly  an  hour  through 
the  green  meadows  of  the  valley,  and  then  up  a  gently  ascend- 
ing road,  having  ever  before  us  the  grand  Wetterhom — Peak 
of  Tempests — which  rose  above  us  in  one  vast  pyramid, 
apparently  so  near  that  the  peak  seemed  just  above  our  heads 
though  in  reality  its  base  was  more  than  a  mile  distant.  Some 
bold  Alpine  travelers  have  scaled  the  mountain  to  its  crest  of 
solid  ice,  cutting  their  way  with  axes.  As  we  passed  around 
the  slope  we  came  upon  a  man  who  had  taken  his  position  here 
with  a  rude  tube  of  wood  which  might  have  been  eight  feet  in 
length.  This  was  an  Alpine  horn.  He  sounded  a  few  notes 
upon  the  instrument,  which  seemed  to  die  away,  but  only  to 
be  repeated  by  echoes  from  the  diffs  of  the  Wetterhom, 
returning  to  us  with  a  softness  and  aerial  sweetness  which  was 
most  delightful. 

It  is  said  that  "  in  some  oi  the  remoter  pastoral  districts  of 
Switzerland  from  which  the  ancient  simplicity  of  manners  is 
not  altogether  banished,  the  Alp  horn  supplies,  on  the  higher 
pastures  where  no  church  is  near,  the  place  of  the  vesper  bell. 
The  cow  herd,  posted  on  the  highest  peak,  as  soon  as  the  sun 
has  set  pours  forth  the  first  four  or  five  notes  of  the  psalm, 
^  Praise  God,  the  Lord ;'  the  same  notes  are  repeated  from  distant 
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Alps,  and  all  within  hearing,  uncovering  their  heads  and  bend- 
ing their  knees,  repeat  their  evening  orison,  after  which  the 
cattle  are  penned  in  their  stalls  and  the  shepherds  betake  them- 
selves to  rest." 

By  the  wayside  were  little  chdl^ts^  before  the  doors  of  which 
tempting  bowls  of  mountain  strawberries  and  pitchers  of  rich 
cream  were  placed  on  rude  tables ;  at  one  of  these  we  alighted 
and  refreshed  ourselves  with  the  delicious  fruit.  The  view 
down  the  valley  we  had  left  was  very  fine ;  its  green  pastures 
and  air  of  peaceful  comfort  were  in  strange  contrast  to  the 
barren  grandeur  of  the  Wetterhom.  Indeed  one  of  the  great 
charms  of  Alpine  scenery  consists  in  this  contrast  aflForded  by 
the  green  luxuriance  of  valleys  which  lie  so  smilingly  at  the 
feet  of  snow-covered,  ice-crowned  mountains — a  perpetual 
winter  and  the  verdant  growth  of  summer  side  by  side. 

On  the  Scheideck,  at  a  height  of  six  thousand  four  hundred 
and  eighty  feet,  we  found  an  inn,  but  having  already  refreshed 
ourselves  we  continued  on  our  way.  From  the  elevation  we 
had  attained  we  looked  down  into  the  vale  of  Rosenlaui.  On 
the  right  was  the  glacier  of  Schwarzwald,  the  Wetterhom  and 
Wellborn,  and  the  Engelhomer — or  Angel's  Peak;  but  this 
view,  although  so  interesting,  did  not  equal  that  in  the  opposite 
direction  over  the  valley  of  Grindelwald. 

There  is  a  legend  attached  to  the  Engelhomer  which  runs 
as  follows :  —  At  its  base  is  situated  a  convent  whose  site, 
according  to  tradition,  was  pointed  out  by  a  group  of  angels, 
in  a  choras  of  celestial  melody,  hovering  over  the  sunmiit  of 
the  mountain.  As  we  looked  up  floating  clouds  soared  above 
the  peak,  and  these  the  superstitious  monks  of  the  middle  ages 
might  easily  have  transformed  into  celestial  visitants ;  and 
surely  the  soft,  sweet  echoes  of  the  Alpine  music  have  seemed 
to  me  worthy  to  be  voices  of  angels.  Wordsworth,  in  one  of 
his  poems  written  during  a  tour  in  Switzerland,  has  interwoven 
this  legend  in  his  verse  ;  I  have  seen  it  recounted  in  no  other 
place : — 

"  Clouds  do  not  name  those  visitants ;  they  were 
The  very  angels  whose  authentic  lays, 
Sung  from  that  heavenly  ground  in  middle  air, 
Made  known  the  spot  where  piety  should  raise 
A  holy  structure  to  the  Almighty's  praise." 
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Toward  noon  we  reached  the  Baths  of  Rosenlani,  a  wild  little 
spot  on  the  banks  of  a  rapid  stream  and  lying  close  under  a 
glacier,  where  we  stopped  to  rest;  here  we  found  a  spring  of 
mineral  water  and  some  rude  tubs  used  for  medicinal  baths. 
We  walked  a  short  distance  behind  the  inn  to  see  the  torrent 
of  the  Reicheubach  which  pours  from  a  cleft  in  the  rock,  and 
then  climbed  up  to  the  glacier  and  entered  into  its  blue,  trans- 
parent, cavernous  depths.  This  we  found  much  smaller  than 
the  glacier  of  Grindelwald,  but  exquisitely  pure,  and  the  ice  of 
a  rich,  clear  blue,  far  excelling  that  which  we  had  seen  in  the 
morning.  A  torrent  rushes  from  this  glacier  and  has  worn  deep 
into  the  mountain's  side ;  we  stood  upon  the  fraU  bridge  which 
spans  it  and  looked  down  two  hundred  feet  to  the  rushing, 
boiling  waters  below. 

Mounting  our  horses  again  we  crossed  a  soft  green  plain 
dotted  with  cIiMels  and  continued  by  the  side  of  the  stream. 
The  view  up  the  valley  was  magnificent,  and  refreshed  as  we 
were  by  our  hour's  rest  we  thoroughly  enjoyed  it.  The  Wet- 
terhom,  the  Wellhom,  and  the  nigged  Engelhomer,  formed  a 
group  whose  grand  picturesqueness  we  had  not  seen  equaled. 
The  valley  seemed  gradually  to  contract ;  numerous  waterfalls 
depended  thread-like  from  the  mountain's  side ;  the  path  was 
steep,  slippery,  and  narrow,  and  at  our  left,  looking  down,  we 
saw  the  torrent  rushing  over  its  rocky  bed  hundreds  of  feet 
below.  The  whole  scene  was  full  of  the  wildest  and  most  pic- 
turesque beauty. 

As  we  proceeded  we  looked  down  into  the  valley  of  Meyrin- 
gen,  stretching  out  into  a  plain  bounded  by  lofty  and  bold 
mountains,  and  turning  back  we  saw,  pouring  through  its  nar- 
row gorge,  performing  the  descent  of  two  thousand  feet  in  a 
succession  of  leaps,  the  torrent  which  forms  the  falls  of  the 
Reichenbach.  Leaving  our  horses  near  the  hamlet  of  Zwirghi 
we  took  chahes  d  porteur^  and  crossing  a  meadow  to  the  left 
of  our  road  reached  a  rocky  bluff  near  the  amphitheatre  of 
cliffs  over  which  the  cataract  wildly  rushes.  Lower  down  is 
still  another  fall,  and  by  a  third  leap  the  stream  gains  the 
valley  and  unites  its  now  peaceful  waters  with  the  river  Aar. 
A  little  chMet  is  built  near  the  fall,  out  of  whose  windows  we 
looked  quietly  for  a  while  upon  the  rushing  waters;   then 
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returned  to  where  we  had  left  our  horses  and  commenced  the 
steep  and  slippery  descent.  The  road  was  paved  with  smooth 
stones,  and  the  sliding  of  my  horse  frightened  me  sa  much, 
and  my  peril  seemed  so  great,  that  I  insisted  upon  dismounting 
and  with  the  guide's  assistance  pursued  my  way  on  foot,  watch- 
ing meanwhile  the  progress  of  the  others  with  fear  and  tremb- 
ling. This  was  by  far  the  most  perilous  descent  we  had  yet 
made.  An  hour  of  this  toilsome  travel  brought  us  to  a  less 
rugged  road,  and  remounting  my  horse  we  rode  into  the  vil- 
lage of  Meyringen  in  the  sunset. 

The  valley  of  Meyringen  is,  perhaps,  as  thoroughly  pictur- 
esque as  any  in  Switzerland.  The  sides  of  the  valley  rise 
precipitously  and  are  veined  with  numberless  slender  white 
cascades,  and  the  eye  rises  from  the  wooded  hillsides  to  rest 
here  and  there  upon  the  snowy  summits  of  overtopping  moun- 
tains. The  village  is  situated  on  a  flat  plain,  partly  marsh  and 
partly  gravel,  and  is  in  constant  danger  of  being  destroyed  by 
the  neighboring  torrents  ;  a  stone  dyke  has  been  constructed  to 
protect  it  from  this  danger,  but  even  this  cannot  entirely  ward 
off  the  peril  which  exists  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Alpbach,  a 
roaring  torrent  which  descends  through  a  gorge  over  a  neigh- 
boring height.  On  a  rock  above  the  village  is  the  ruined 
castle  of  Resti,  which  adds  greatly  to  the  picturesque  effect  of 
the  valley. 

The  men  of  this  valley  are  celebrated  throughout  Switzer- 
land for  their  athletic  forms,  and  the  women  for  their  comely 
appearance.  The  costume  of  the  latter  is  very  pretty,  consist- 
ing of  a  bodice  of  black  velvet  rising  to  the  throat,  stiflly 
starched  sleeves  of  white  linen,  a  yellow  petticoat,  and  a  round, 
black  hat,  worn  upon  the  side  of  the  head,  from  beneath  which 
the  hair  falls  in  long  braids.  The  town,  although  surrounded 
by  snowy  mountains,  is  very  warm  in  summer,  and  we  found 
the  heat  very  oppressive  on  our  arrival.  At  the  inn  called  the 
Sauvage  we  secured  comfortable  rooms,  and  the  rest  which 
our  fatiguing  day's  ride  made  most  acceptable. 
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THE  GIESSBACH — ^THE  BRUNIG  PASS — SARNEN — STANZ — ALP- 
NACH  —  ARRIVAL  AT  LUCERNE  —  ANCIENT  BRIDGES — THE 
SCULPTURED  LION — TRIP  TO  KUSSNACHT — MT.  PILATUS — 
ASCENT  OF  THE  RIGI — LOOKING  DOWN  UPON  A  STORM — 
VIEW  AT  SUNRISE — DESCENT  TO  WEGGIS — THE  BAY  OF 
URI  —  GRtJTLI — TELL'S  CHAPEL  — FLIJeLEN — ALTORF — PASS 
OF  ST.  GOTHARD — THE  DEVIL'S  BRIDGE — ANDERMATT — 
HOSPENTHAL — A  NIGHT  AT  THE  HOSPICE — ^A  GLIMPSE  OF 
ITALY. 

July  30th. — This  morning  at  an  early  hour  we  entered  a 
carriage  to  drive  to  Brienz,  and  thence  to  visit  the  Giessbach 
falls.  The  distance  is  seven  miles  down  the  valley,  over  an 
excellent  road.  The  most  remarkable  feature  of  our  drive  was 
the  infinite  number  of  cascades  which  leap  in  quick  succession 
over  the  wall  of  rock.  Our  road  lay  along  the  left  bank  of  the 
Aar  for  more  than  half  the  distance,  through  flat  and  uninter- 
esting meadow  land ;  we  then  crossed  the  river  and  descended 
the  valley,  and  when  near  Brienz  came  upon  a  grand  view  of 
the  mountains  which  rise  on  the  left  bank  of  the  lake,  of  which 
the  Faulhom  is  the  most  commanding  peak. 

Brienz  is  a  small  village  and  is  remarkable  only  for  its  fine 
situation;  it  is  chiefly  visited  because  of  its  vicinity  to 
the  Giessbach  falls.  We  alighted  at  the  inn  called  VOvrSy 
and  as  soon  as  a  boat  could  be  procured  were  rowed  across  to 
the  landing  at  the  outlet  of  the  Giessbach,  when,  leaving  the 
boat,  we  commenced  ascending  the  steep  path  leading  to  the 
falls.  The  Giessbach  is  one  of  the  prettiest  of  Swiss  water- 
falls. It  descends  through  a  fine  dark  forest  of  fir  trees  in  a 
succession  of  cascades,  leaping  step  by  step  from  the  summit 
of  the  mountain  to  the  lake  below,  and  though  the  height  of 
the  fall  is  less  than  that  of  the  Reichenbach,  it  seemed  to  us 
much  more  beautiful.    Descending  as  it  does  through  a  forest, 
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and  by  green  slopes,  it  seems  more  like  an  adjunct  of  a  pleasure 
ground  than  the  outlet  of  an  Alpine  torrent.  We  ascended 
the  steep  path  to  the  third  fall,  and  passing  behind  it  by  means 
of  a  gallery  which  has  l)een  constructed  beneath  the  sbelving 
rock,  looked  upon  the  landscape  through  the  intervening  cur- 
tain of  mist  and  water.  Returning  by  the  same  path  we  were 
delighted  by  the  sound  of  an  Alpine  horn,  whose  echoes  came 
back  to  us  again  and  again,  softened  by  distance  into  the  most 
melodious  sweetness. 

Returning  to  Brienz  we  reentered  the  carriage  and  drove 
back  over  the  level  road  to  Meyringen  ;  there  mounting  horses 
we  commenced  our  journey  to  Lungern  over  the  Briinig  pass,  a 
pass  neither  so  grand  nor  so  interesting  as  the  two  we  had 
already  achieved,  but  full  of  a  beauty  of  its  own.  As  we  left 
Meyringen,  "  seated  in  the  midst  of  the  rich  flat  which  forms 
the  bottom  of  the  valley,"  we  looked  back  on  two  or  three 
abrupt  precipices,  down  whose  sides  some  thread-like  streaks 
of  white  indicated  the  falls  of  the  Reichenbach  which  we  had 
visited  the  day  before. 

From  the  brow  of  the  Briinig  we  saw  beneath  us  the  valley 
of  Meyringen  and  the  windings  of  the  Aar,  and  back  of  all 
the  Wetterhorn,  Eiger,  and  Faulhorn,  and  other  peaks  of  the 
Bernese  Alps  towering  in  their  glittering  splendor.  Just  at 
the  frontier  of  the  Canton  Berne  we  stopped  at  a  little  chapel, 
and  looked  out  upon  a  prospect  as  beautiful  in  its  way  as  any 
we  had  seen  in  Switzerland.  The  valley  of  Nidwalden  lay 
below  us,  and  Mt.  Pilatus  and  the  Luiigern  See  formed  the 
foreground ;  this  part  of  our  journey  was  most  romantic  and 
beautiful. 

Froiri  the  summit  of  the  Briinig,  which  is  three  thousand 
six  hundred  and  sixty-eight  feet  above  the  sea  level,  we 
descended  through  a  valley  so  narrow  that  the  guide  could  not 
keep  at  my  side.  A  railing  protected  the  path  on  the  side  of 
the  precipice.  We  wound  through  a  dense  pine  forest,  and 
then  down  a  dangerous,  abrupt  descent,  over  large  blocks  of 
stone  forming  high  steps.  We  passed  the  Lake  of  Lungern, 
now  nearly  drained,  by  a  road  running  along  what  was  for- 
merly its  margin  but  now  far  above  it,  and  rode  up  a 
long  hill  to  see  where  the  water   issues  from  the  lake  below 
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through  an  artificial  tunnel.  We  had  been  three  hours  on 
horseback  when  we  reached  Lungern,  and  without  delay  took 
a  carriage  for  Stanzstad.  Our  road  now  lay  through  a  beau- 
tiful, well-cultivated  country  where  the  scenery  was  rather 
quiet  and  pastoral  than  grand.  Passing  through  a  pleasant 
valley  we  came  to  the  town  of  Samen,  situated  at  the  extremity 
of  the  lake  of  the  same  name,  at  the  foot  of  an  eminence  called 
Landenberg.  "  This  spot  is  remarkable  in  Swiss  history  bs  the 
residence  of  the  Austrian  bailiff,  Landenberg,  who  put  out  the 
eyes  of  Henry  an  der  Halden,  the  aged  father  of  one  of  the 
heroes  of  Griitli."  We  also  passed  through  Stanz,  and  in  the 
market  place  saw  a  statue  of  Arnold  of  Winkelried,  who  was  a 
native  of  this  town,  standing  with  the  "  sheaf  of  spears  "  in  his 
arms.     The  guide-book  gives  the  story  as  follows : — 

"Arnold  of  Winkelriod  was  a  knight  of  Unterwalden,  who,  observing  that  aU 
the  efforts  of  the  Swiss  to  break  the  ranks  of  their  enemies  were  foiled  by  the 
long  lances  of  the  latter,  exclaimed,  •  Protect  my  wife  and  children,  and  I  will 
open  a  path  for  freedom ;'  then  rushing  forward,  he  gathered  in  his  arms  as 
many  lances  as  h6  could  grasp,  and  buried  them  in  his  bosom.  The  Confederates 
were  enabled  to  take  advantage  of  the  gap  thus  formed  in  the  mail-clad  ranks  of 
the  foe,  before  the  Austrian  lancers  had  time  to  disengage  their  entangled  wea- 
pons from  his  body." 

Wordsworth  has  commemorated  this  grand  sacrifice  at  the 
close  of  one  of  his  poems  descriptive  of  Switzerland  : — 

"  He  of  battle-martyrs  chief  1 
Who  to  recall  his  diiunted  peers, 
For  victory  shaped  an  open  space, 
By  gathering,  with  a  wide  embrace, 
Into  his  single  heart,  a  sheaf 
Of  fatal  Austrian  spears." 

From  Stanz  we  drove  through  a  beautiful  avenue  of  walnut 
trees  two  miles  long  to  Stanzstad,  a  small  village  on  the  margin 
of  Lake  Lucerne,  with  a  tall  watch-tower  over  five  hundred 
years  old.  A  short  ride  further  brought  us  to  Alpnach,  where 
we  found  many  travelers  waiting  for  the  steamer;  old  and 
young  of  l)oth  sexes,  alpenstock  in  hand,  were  grouped 
together,  and  the  English  language  sounded  loud  above  all 
others.     Wliile  we  waited   I  observed  the  houses  with  their 
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overhanging  roofs  and  cnrionely  carved  balconies,  many  of  them 
with  sentences  in  German  upon  the  front,  between  the  first 
and  second  tier  of  windows.  After  a  half  hour's  delay  the 
little  steamer  came  in  sight,  and  we  were  soon  passing  over  the 
smooth  waters  of  the  lake.  Shortly  before  s^nset  we  reached 
Lucerne  and  found  apartments  at  the  Schweizer  Hof^  from 
whose  windows  we  had  a  superb  view.  Here  we  met  with  many 
friends  from  whom  we  had  parted  at  different  points,  each 
with  some  story  to  tell  of  Alpine  adventure,  or  some  new 
route  to  suggest.  We  spent  the  evening  in  our  balcony  over- 
looking the  lake,  watching  the  colors  of  sunset  mirrored  in 
its  clear  waters,  and  the  shadows  of  evening  descending  upon 
the  peaks  which  rase  abruptly  from  its  margin. 

The  following  morning  we  passed  several  hours  in  wander- 
ing through  the  town,  which  is  situated  on  the  margin  of  the 
loveliest  of  all  the  Swiss  lakes,  with  the  shadow-crowned  Pila- 
tus  on  one  side  and  the  Rigi  on  the  other,  and  in  full  view  of 
the  snowy  peaks  of  Schwytz  and  Engelberg.  The  town  wall, 
which  confines  it  within  narrow  limits,  has  a  decided  look  of 
the  feudal  times,  with  its  numerous  square  towers.  We  crossed 
and  re-crossed  two  or  three  of  the  curious  old  bridges,  covered 
but  open  at  the  sides,  which  form  one  of  the  chief  peculiarities 
of  the  town.  The  Mill  Bridge  is  hung  with  faded  paintings  of 
the  "Dance  of  Death."  On  the  CapeUhrueke^  which  crosses 
the  mouth  of  the  Reuss  in  a  slanting  direction,  and  forms 
a  shaded  walk,  we  spent  some  time  looking  down  into  the 
clear  green  waters  nishing  by  with  the* impetuous  speed  of  a 
mountain  torrent.  Within  this  bridge  are  a  number  of  pic- 
tures illustrative  of  the  lives  of  the  patron  saints  of  Lucerne, 
and  of  events  in  Swiss  history. 

In  our  walk  about  the  town  we  noticed  particularly  the 
fountains,  which  are  so  common  in  the  chief  towns  of 
Switzerland ;  but  many  of  these  are  singularly  beautiful  speci- 
mens of  Gothic  form.  We  visited  the  sculptured  wounded 
lion,  carved  in  the  living  rock  in  honor  of  the  Swiss  guards 
who  fell  in  defence  of  Louis  XVI.  and  Marie  Antoinette.  It 
was  the  work  of  Ahom,  a  sculptor  of  Constance,  from  a  design 
by  Thorwaldsen,  and  represents  "a  lion  of  colossal  size 
wounded  to  death,  with  a  spear  sticking  in  his  side,  yet  endeav- 
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oring  in  his  last  gasp  to  protect  from  injury  a  shield  bearing 
the  Jleur-de-lis  of  the  Bourbons,  wliich  he  holds  in  his  paws." 
It  is  one  of  the  grandest  monuments  in  Europe.  Quiet  and 
shade  surround  it,  and  vines  and  ferns  have  covered  the  rocks 
about  it  and  almost  encircle  it  in  a  living  frame.  A  stream  of 
pure  water  trickles  from  the  top  of  the  rock  into  a  hollow 
below,  and  soothes  the  ear  with  its  murmuring  sound.  Near  the 
monument  is  a  little  chapel,  and  the  altar  cloth  is  pointed  out 
as  the  work  of  the  Duchesse  d'Angouleme.  On  the  rock  below 
the  sculptured  figure  are  carved  the  names  of  the  officers  who 
perished  in  the  defense  of  the  Tuileries — Aug.  10th,  and 
Sept.  2d  and  3d,  1Y92. 

At  noon  we  left  Lucerne  in  a  steamer  for  Kiissnacht,  the 
point  from  which  we  were  to  commence  the  ascent  of  the  Rigi. 
The  day  was  extremely  fine,  and  the  promise  of  a  clear  sunset 
most  flattering.  Of  all  the  Swiss  lakes,  that  of  Lucerne  is  per- 
haps the  most  beautiful.  Mountains  rise  on  every  side  clothed 
with  forests  and  rich  verdure,  and  at  their  feet  are  velvet 
reaches  of  meadow  land  on  which  the  eye  rests  with  delight. 
The  blue  expanse  of  the  water,  unbroken  by  islands,  stretches 
out  in  a  calm  serenity  which  it  seems  impossible  should  ever 
be  disturbed  by  storm  or  dimmed  by  cloud.  There  was  still 
another  charm  which  to  me  seemed  its  crowning  one.  The 
quiet,  at  times  deepening  into  absolute  silence,  gave  me  an 
idea  of  peaceful  seclusion  which  heightened  the  beauty  of 
the  scene,  till  it  seemed  almost  perfection. 

Soon  after  leaving  Lucerne  we  passed  a  promontory  called 
Meggenhorn,  near  which  b'es  a  small  island,  the  only  one  in 
the  lake.  The  shores  are  undulating  hills,  now  covered  with 
verdure,  and  dotted  over  with  houses  and  villas;  the  only 
feature  of  grandeur  was  the  dark  outline  of  Pilatus,  on  whose 
brow  rested  the  ever-brooding  cloud.  A  wild  superstition  has 
for  centuries  invested  this  mountain  with  a  sort  of  horror,  of 
which  the  ever-present  cloud  seems  the  visible  sign.  .Accord- 
ing to  tradition,  Pilate,  the  governor  of  Judea,  when  banished 
from  Gaul  by  Tiberius,  wandered  among  the  mountains  tor- 
mented by  an  accusing  conscience,  till  in  despair  he  threw  him- 
self from  this  height  into  the  lake  below.  It  is  a  well-ktiown  fact 
that  all  the  storms  which  burst  over  the  lake  of  Lucerne  gather 
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first  about  this  summit.  Suj>er8tition  has  attributed  this  to  the 
restless  spirit  still  hovering  over  the  sunken  body,  which  resents 
any  disturbance  of  the  l>ody  by  intruders,  or  by  stones  cast  into 
the  lake.  So  late  aa  1555  it  was  forbidden  by  the  govern- 
ment of  Lucerne  to  make  the  ascent  of  the  mountain  on  account 
of  the  popular  belief  in  this  superstition.  The  only  shadow  in 
this  sunny  landscape  falls  from  the  dark  and  fro\niing  sides  of 
Pilatus,  adding  a  feature  of  gloomy  grandeur  to  what  would 
otherwise  be  a  scene  of  the  most  peaceful  and  smiling  beauty. 

As  we  approached  the  bay  of  Kiissnacht  we  saw  the  ruined 
castle  of  Neu  Hahshurg  perched  on  a  cliff  to  the  left,  and  at 
the  further  extremity  of  the  village  a  fort  belonging  to  the 
Counts  of  Kiissnacht.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Imy  rose  the 
Rigi,  whose  sides  were  covered  with  a  dense  growth  of  forest 
trees ;  below  these  were  verdant  fields  dotted  over  with  chdZets, 
Up  to  its  very  summit  were  green  spots  where  hundreds  of 
flocks  fonnd  abundant  pasturage,  forming  a  most  agreeable  con- 
trast to  frowning  Pilatus., 

We  left  the  steamer  at  Kiissnacht  and  drove  to  Goldau, 
where,  at  the  inn,  we  found  horses,  and  began  the  nine  miles 
of  ascent.  This  route  is  recommended  for  two  reasons — ^because 
the  road  at  first  runs  along  a  deep  gully  in  the  interior  of  the 
mountain,  the  sides  of  which  protect  the  traveler  from  the 
afternoon  sun ;  and  again  because  the  view  is  shut  out  till  the 
summit  is  nearly  reached.  The  road  was  steep  and  rock-strewn, 
but  my  previous  Alpine  experience  had  sti'engthened  my  cour- 
age, and  as  there  were  many  others  making  the  ascent  I  had 
little  to  fear.  We  had  two  kinds  of  music^  peculiarly  Swiss, 
during  the  ride — the  tinkling  of  goats'  bells  coming  dowTi  on 
the  air  from  the  distant  and  almost  inaccessible  ledges  to  which 
these  animals  had  climbed,  and  now  and  then  a  clear,  ringing 
"  yodel "  from  a  single  human  voice,  with  those  falsetto  notes 
of  which  I  had  so  often  read,  and  heard  now  and  then  in  a 
concert  room.  It  is  said  that  the  "yodel"  originated  in  the 
practice  of  the  shepherds  on  the  Alps,  who  communicate  with 
one  another  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  or  more  by  using  the 
higher  notes  of  the  voice.  The  name  of  Rcrnz  des  Vdche^ — 
literally  **cow  call" — is  derived  from  the  manner  in  which  the 
cows  march  home  at  milking  time  in  obedience  to  the  shep- 
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herd's  call,  communicated  by  the  voice  or  tkrough  the  Alp- 
horn. 

We  reached  the  culm^  or  summit  of  the  Kigi,  before  sun- 
set, but  clouds  had  been  gathering  during  the  three  and  a  half 
hours  which  our  ascent  had  occupied,  and  there  was  little  pros- 
pect of  a  fine  view  that  night.  The  cyZin  is  an  irregular  space 
of  ground  of  some  extent,  destitute  of  trees  but  covered  with 
turf ;. at  the  highest  point  is  the  inn,  a  group  of  large  buildings 
which  certainly  afford  most  excellent  accommodations  consid- 
ering the  height  and  the  crowds  always  collected  there  in 
summer.  The  height  of  the  mountain  is  five  thousand  six 
hundred  and  seventy-six  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  four 
thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy  feet  above  Lake  Lucerne. 

We  ordered  tea  in  a  large  dining  room  full  of  people  just 
arrived,  and  then,  inspecting  our  sleeping  apartments,  were 
much  amused  by  the  notice  in  French  hung  up  in  every  room, 
to  the  effect  that  "travelers  are  forbidden  to  take  the  bed  cover- 
ing to  wrap  about  them  on  going  out  to  the  summit  in  the 
morning."  Returning  to  the  dining  room  we  lingered  awhile 
amid  an  incessant  babel  of  voices  giving  utterance  to  exclama- 
tions or  complaints  in  nearly  every  European  language,  a  turmoil 
which  was  suddenly  interrupted  by  the  deep  reverberation  of 
thunder.  Going  outside  of  the  hotel  we  looked  upon  a  spec- 
tacle, which  if  not  the  sunset  view  which  we  had  lost,  was 
certainly  most  grand  and  impressive.  Everything  below  us 
was  veiled  in  dark  clouds,  upon  which  we  looked  down  in 
admiration  as  the  vivid  flashes  of  lightning  illuminated  the 
dense  masses  of  vapor  so  far  beneath  us.  The  echoes  of  the 
thunder  as  it  reverberated  from  rock  and  cliff  produced  an 
effect  at  once  startling  and  sublime,  leaving  us  no  cause  to 
regret  the  clouded  sunset.  I  had  never  witnessed  such  a  scene 
as  this,  and  stood  a  silent  spectator  of  the  stonn,  which  appeared 
to  be  raging  in  a  lower  world. 

We  retired  early,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  had  not  slept 
an  hour  when  the  grating  sound  of  a  wooden  horn  aroused  me 
and  all  the  household  from  our  beds.  Dressing  in  haste  I 
went  out  into  the  hall,  which  was  crowded  with  a  motley 
throng  of  half  awakened,  half  dressed  people  all  rushing  out 
to  see  the  sunrise,  which  promised    to  be  fine.      We  were 
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wrapped  in  shawls  and  cloaks,  for  the  early  morning  was 
extremely  cold,  and  passing  out  to  the  culm  we  stood  watching 
the  wondrous  spectacle  which  was  now  slowly  unfolded  before 
us.  There  was  a  light  in  the  East  before  which  the  stars  grew 
pale ;  peak  after  peak  caught  the  golden  hue ;  snowy  summits 
were  irradiated  with  gleams  of  celestial  brightness ;  far-away 
towns  and  hamlets  came  into  view ;  rivers  gleamed  like  bands 
of  silver  through  the  valleys  from  which  the  darkness  was 
rolling  away  like  a  curtain;  and  the  distant  blue  expanse  of 
lakes  shone  like  mirrors  set  in  dark  green  frames.  All  grew 
into  distinctness  as  the  sun  rose  like  a  red  ball  over  the  world, 
and  the  day  came  again  like  a  "  new  creation  fresh  from  the 
hand  of  God."  "  God  said,  '  Let  there  be  light,  and  there  was 
light.'"  This  wonderful  panorama  is  said  to  extend  over  a 
circumference  of  three  hundred  miles. 

This  sight  affected  me  like  a  burst  of  glorious  music  com- 
posed of  many  parts,  which,  beginning  with  a  single  flute-like 
instrument,  grows  more  and  more  in  volume  until  the  whole 
orchestra  bursts  upon  the  ear  with  the  power  of  a  completed 
crescendo.  Indeed  the  connection  between  sight  and  sound  has 
at  times  seemed  to  me  so  close  that  I  have  found  it  difficult  to 
mark  the  difference  in  the  effect  produced,  or  to  separate  the 
perfect  delight  of  one  sensation  from  that  of  the  other. 
Especially  has  it  been  so  in  moments  such  as  these,  when  the 
growing  splendor  of  light  has  seemed  to  me  literally  like  music 
rendered  visible,  so  steady  and  unbroken  has  been  the  harmo- 
nious progression  toward  a  perfect  fulfillment. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  enumerate  all  the  different  points  of 
interest  which  this  view  embraces.  The  lakes  of  Zug  and 
Lucerne  are  perhaps  the  most  striking  features,  and  there  are 
eight  other  lakes  which  may  be  seen,  nearer  or  .more  remote. 
On  the  north  the  towns  of  Zug  and  Zurich  are  discernable ;  on. 
the  west.  Lucerne  and  the  frowning  summit  of  Pilatus ;  on 
the  south,  the  grand  reaches  of  the  Bernese  Alps  with  their 
innumerable  pinnacles  of  snow ;  and  on  the  east,  the  seemingly 
limitless  continuation  of  the  Alpine  chain.  The  brain  grows 
bewildered,  and  the  memory  refuses  to  retain  the  endless  list 
of  names  of  valley,  mountain,  lake,  and  village  which  lie  far 
and  near,  and  form  parts  of  the  matchless  panorama. 
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Two  liours  after  sunrise  we  began  the  descent  of  the  moun- 
tain. The  road  appeared  to  me  so  steep  that  I  gladly  resorted 
to  a  chaise-OrpoTteur^  borne  by  two  men.  Our  road  was  dif- 
ferent from  that  by  which  we  had  ascended,  owing  to  our 
intention  to  meet  the  steamer  at  Weggis.  We  passed  what  are 
called  "  The  Stations,"  a  series  of  thirteen  little  chapels,  each 
with  a  painting  representing  an  event  in  Christ's  passion,  and 
these  all  conduct  to  the  pilgrimage  church  of  "  Mary  of  the 
Snow."  At  the  side  of  the  church  is  a  hospice^  where  three  or 
four  monks  of  the  Capuchin  Order  live  throughout  the  year, 
and  officiate  in  the  church.  At  one  of  the  shrines  a  woman  in 
the  picturesque  dress  of  the  canton  was  kneeling,  and  at 
another  a  shepherd  bent  at  his  devotions,  while  his  flock  near 
by  cropped  the  grass  wherever  it  grew,  even  on  ledges  that 
seemed  perfectly  inaccessible.  The  early  freshness  of  the 
morning  lent  its  own  peculiar  charm  to  everything  on  which 
our  eyes  rested — to  all  the  lovely  points  of  view  on  the  road ;  to 
Lake  Lucerne,  and  the  surrounding  mountains. 

At  Weggis,  after  waiting  a  short  time  for  the  boat,  we  took 
passage  for  Fliielen,  down  what  is  equally  well  known  as  the 
Lake  of  the  Four  Cantons.  About  half  an  hour  after  starting 
we  entered  the  bay  of  Uri,  and  beheld  a  scene  of  indescribable 
grandeur.  The  sides  of  the  bay  are  precipices  descending 
abruptly  into  the  lake,  leaving  hardly  a  foothold  near  the 
*  water's  edge.  At  intervals  on  some  more  sloping  ledge  a 
group  of  houses  may  be  seen,  but  the  aspect  of  the  bay  and 
its  surroundings  is  that  of  extreme  solitude.  One  of  the  first 
points  of  interest  is  Griitli,  which  tradition  points  out  as  the 
rendezvous  of  the  three  founders  of  Swiss  freedom.  Here 
three  men  whose  names  are  handed  down  to  us — StauflEacher, 
Arnold  an  der  Ilalden,  and  Walter  Fiirst — met  in  the  dead  of 
night  at  the  end  of  the  year  1307  to  form  a  plan  for  liberating 
their  country  from  Austrian  oppression.  The  spot  is  a  small 
ledge  sloping  to  the  water  at  the  foot  of  a  wild  precipice,  with 
a  few  walnut  and  chestnut  trees  on  the  narrow  space  of  meadow 
land,  whose  freshness  contrasts  well  with  the  darkness  of  the 
dense  growth  of  surrounding  firs. 

On  a  platform  at  the  foot  of  the  Axenberg  stands  Tell's 
Chapel.     Here,  the  legend  tells  us,  Tell  sprang  on  shore  from 
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the  boat  in  which  tlie  Austrian  governor,  Gessler,  was  convey- 
ing hira  a  prisoner  to  the  fortress  of  Kiissnacht,  when  a  storm 
coming  up  compelled  his  jailer  to  remove  his  fetters  that  his 
well-known  skill  as  steersman  might  enable  them  to  escape. 
The  chapel  itself  is  simply  an  arcade,  open  to  the  air,  and  lined 
with  rude  painting^  illustrative  of  the  different  events  of  the 
delivery  of  Switzerland,  and  was  erected  in  1388,  only  thirty- 
one  years  after  the  death  of  Tell.  Once  a  year,  on  the  Friday 
after  Ascension,  mass  is  celebrated  here ;  and  the  inhabitants 
of  all  the  villages  along  the  lake  repair  hither  as  to  a  Mecca. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  spot  in  Switzerland  of  greater  interest  than 
this.  One  may  well  believe  that  patriots  were  bom  amid  these 
scenes  of  Alpine  grandeur ;  that  the  strength  and  freedom  of 
the  hills  nourished  in  them  the  love  of  liberty,  and  the  courage 
to  prove  that  love  by  heroic  lives  and  noble  deaths. 

A  short  time  after  passing  TelPs  Chapel  we  reached  Fliielen, 
the  port  of  the  Canton  Uri,  a  poor  little  village  and  said  to  be 
in  a  very  unhealthy  situation  ;  here  we  took  a  carriage  for  the 
hospice  of  St.  Gothard. 

Fonnerly  the  St.  Gothard  was  the  most  frequented  of  all  the 
Alpine  passes,  as  it  was  the  most  direct  route  from  Northern 
Switzerland  and  Western  Germany  to  Lombardy;  but  the 
carriage  roads  over  the  Simplon  and  San  Bernardino  almost 
destroyed  its  importance,  which  was  not  recovered  until 
1832,  when  the  road  over  the  St.  Gothard  was  completed  and 
opened.  The  road  is  magnificently  constructed ;  it  is  said  to  be 
inferior  to  none  in  Switzerland  and  its  scenery  is  at  times 
grand  to  sublimity.  For  four  or  five  months  of  the  year  the 
pass  is  wholly  free  from  snow,  and  during  the  winter  sledges 
can  be  used ;  but  frequently  it  is  rendered  impassable  by  the 
fearful  snow  storms  which  rage  along  its  extent  with  great 
violence.  The  Canton  of  Uri  and  the  valley  of  the  Eeuss 
possess  additional  interest  from  the  historic  events  of  which 
they  have  been  the  scene.  Dnring  the  campaign  of  1799  the 
armies  of  France,  Austria,  and  Kussia,  dispossessing  each  other  . 
in  turn,  marched,  fought,  and  manoeuvred  on  heights  whence 
the  snow  never  disappears. 

But  a  short  distance  from  Fliielen  lies  Altorf,  the  capital  of 
the  Canton  Uri,  a  poor  village,  destitute  of  trade  or  manufac- 
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tures,  and  rendered  still  more  forlorn  by  tlie  marks  wliich  it 
still  bears  of  the  conflagration,  which,  as  long  ago  as  1799, 
reduced  it  almost  to  ashes.  Poor  as  it  now  is  it  was  the  cradle 
of  the  great  Guelph  family,  and  in  the  open  square  of  the 
village,  on  the  spot  where,  tradition  says,  Tell  shot  the  apple 
from  his  son's  head,  stands  a  fountain  bearing  a  statue  of  him- 
self and  his  child.  A  short  distance  beyond  is  another  fountain 
which  has  replaced  the  lime  tree  on  which  Gessler's  hat  was 
placed  that  all  might  do  obeisance  to  it,  and  to  which  Tell's 
son  was  bound.  Three  hundred  years  ago  the  tree  withered 
away  and  finally  disappeared  entirely,  and  the  fountain  was 
erected  to  commemorate  the  spot  where  it  had  stood.  Tliere 
is  also  a  tall  painted  tower  covered  with  nide  frescoes,  on  which 
Tell  and  Gessler  are  both  represented. 

On  leaving  Altorf  we  crossed  a  bridge  built  over  a  stream 
which  traverses  the  Vale  of  Schachen.  We  are  told  that  Tell 
was  bom  in  the  village  of  Biirglen,  which  lies  near  the  road, 
and  that  he  lost  his  life  while  trying  to  save  a  child  from 
drowning  in  this  stream.  Our  road  lay  along  the  Reuss,  on 
whose  left  bank  we  saw  the  village  of  Attinghausen,  the 
birth-place  of  Walter  Fiirst,  above  which  rose  the  ruins  of  an 
old  baronial  castle.  We  continued  on  through  a  region  of 
meadow  land  shaded  by  walnut  trees,  until  as  we  approached 
Amsteg  the  rocky  elevation  of  the  Windgelle  rose  before  us ; 
our  guide  now  uttered  two  or  three  of  the  peculiar  falsetto 
notes,  which  the  precipice  returned  to  us  clearly  and  distinctly. 

Beyond  Amsteg  we  crossed  the  Reuss  and  began  fairly  to 
ascend.  On  our  left  was  the  great  mass  of  the  Windgelle,  and 
the  snow-covered  peak  of  the  Bristenstock,  and  below  us 
rushed  the  river  madly  dashing  itself  over  the  rocks  with  the 
speed  and  fury  of  a  cataract.  We  crossed  a  second  bridge  and 
passed  through  a  gloomy  wood,  and  then  came  to  a  spot  called 
the  "  priest's  leap,"  of  which  the  legend  is  that  the  stream, 
now  crossed  by  a  bridge  at  this  point,  was  once  leaped  by  a 
priest  bearing  a  maiden  in  his  arms.  Beyond,  the  roaring 
torrent  of  Maienbach  rushes  down  to  meet  the  Reuss  below. 
Climbing  upward,  winding  in  zigzags  from  side  to  side,  the 
scenery  became  each  moment  wilder  and  more  interesting ;  the 
valley  of  Gr)schenen  grows  almost  savage  in  its  aspect,  con- 
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tracting  to  a  narrow  ravine,  bonnded  for  two  or  three  milee 
by  overlianging  granite  cliflfe.  Onr  road  skirted  an  enor- 
mous boulder  bearing  the  name  of  Teufelstein,  which  popukr 
belief  asserts  was  dropped  by  the  devil.  The  steep  ascent  is 
achieved  by  means  of  terraces  in  zigzag,  which  lie  first  on  one 
side  of  the  Reuss  and  then  on  the  other,  and  numerous  bridges 
cross  the  stream ;  I  have  never  looked  upon  a  scene  of  more 
desolate  and  awful  grandeur.  The  light  of  the  sun  seemed  to 
be  excluded  by  the  towering  granite  walls ;  vegetation  there  was 
none,  nor  sound  of  life ;  nothing  but  dreary  walls  of  rock  for 
the  eye,  and  for  the  ear  nothing  but  the  mad  rushing  of  the 
river  dashing  along  the  foot  of  the  precipice  far  below  the 
road.  Here  and  there  we  passed  niches  hollowed  out  of  the 
rock  for  the  protection  of  travelers  during  the  spring,  when 
avalanches  -are  not  uncommon,  and  under  galleries  forming  a 
sort  of  roof  for  the  road.  It  needed  but  the  roar  of  a  com- 
ing avalanche  to  make  the  scene  one  of  perfect  gloom  and 
horror. 

The  culmination  of  this  sublime  scenery  is  the  Devil's 
"Bridge,  which  lies  in  the  wildest  and  grandest  part  of  the  pass. 
The  Keuss  rushes  in  a  lofty  cataract  into  the  head  of  this 
gorge,  and  on  either  side  of  the  river  rise  naked,  precipitous 
walls  of  granite.  A  frightful  abyss  is  spanned  by  an  old 
bridge  which  trembles  with  the  rushing  of  the  torrent,  and 
affords  hardly  breadth  for  two  persons  to  pass  ;  but  this  is  no 
longer  used,  as  a  solid  structure  of  granite  with  high  parapets 
has  taken  its  place.  We  descended  a  gradually  sloping  terrace, 
hewn  from  the  solid  rock  at  the  foot  of  a  precipice,  and  reached 
the  bridge ;  pausing  when  we  had  partly  crossed  it  we  looked 
down  into  the  gorge  through  which  the  river  was  pouring,  and 
,  felt  the  spray  of  the  cataract  whose  din  resounded  in  our  ears. 
Never  before  had  we  looked  upon  a  scene  at  once  so  grand  and 
terrible.  The  construction  of  the  road  was  little  less  than  a 
miracle  of  engineering,  and  the  difficulties  that  were  overcome 
seem  almost  insurmountable.  The  rocks  were  so  hard  and 
smooth,  and  at  the  same  time  so  precipitous,  "  that  the  mines 
necessary  for  blasting  could  only  be  fonned  by  workmen  sus- 
pended by  ropes  from  above,  and  dangling  in  the  air,  like 
spiders  at  the  end  of  their  threads."     In  the  campaign  of  1799 
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this  wild  defile  was  the  scene  of  the  most  desperate  conflicts, 
having  been  twice  contested  by  opposing  alnnies  within  the 
space  of  a  month. 

We  passed  from  the  bridge  into  a  tunnel,  bored  through  the 
solid  granite  of  the  rocks  for  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet ;  it 
bears  the  name  of  UmerlocJi^  or  hole  of  Uri.  Before  the 
construction  of  this  tunnel  the  only  means  of  passing  around 
the  rock,  which  projects  into  the  river  so  as  to  make  a  path 
impossible,  was  over  boards  suspended  by  chains  from  above. 
I  thought  of  this  with  a  shudder,  for  below  this  frail  path 
roared  the  torrent  dashing  its  spray  against  the  rock.  As  we 
emerged  from  the  tunnel  the  quiet  pastoral  valley  of  Urseren 
lay  before  us,  in  strange  contrast  to  the  rugged  region  which 
we  had  passed.  It  is  basin-shaped,  and  covered  with  the  softest 
verdure ;  few  trees  grow  in  it  however,  and  no  grain  is  raised 
there. 

A  mile  further  on  we  reached  the  village  of  Andermatt 
Here  we  descended  from  the  carriage  at  an  excellent  little  inn, 
and  dined  most  comfortably ;  the  golden  honey  and  the  trout, 
which  formed  part  of  our  meal,  are  celebrated  among  travelers 
as  the  best  on  the  Alps.  We  amused  ourselves  with  the  trav- 
elers' book  while  the  meal  was  preparing,  and  found  many 
names  well  known  to  us  which  pleasantly  recalled  home  and 
distant  friends.  The  village  is  a  pleasant  little  place,  at  an  ele- 
vation of  four  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  sea 
level,  and  is  surrounded  by  pasture  land  where  the  honey  and 
cheese  for  which  it  is  famous  are  produced.  Above  it  rises  the 
mountain  of  St.  Anne,  upon  wliose  sloping  side  are  the  remains 
of  what  was  once  a  magnificent  forest  which  was  a  perfect 
defense  against  the  avalanches  which  often  threaten  to  over- 
whelm the  little  village ;  but  the  improvidence  of  the  inhab- 
itants and  the  recklessness  of  foreign  invaders  have  reduced  it 
to  a  few  straggling  trees.  The  village  possesses  a  church 
called  St.  Columbanus,  built,  it  is  said,  by  the  Lombards. 

Two  miles  above  Andermatt  we  came  to  Hospenthal,  a  most 
wretched,  poverty-stricken  place  with  the  turrets  of  an  ancient 
Lombard  tower  rising  above  it,  a  renmant  of  past  grandeur 
whose  sad  duty  it  seems  to  be  to  look  down  upon  the  wretched 
habitations  of  the  poor  villagers.     We  were  greeted  here  by  the 
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furious  barking  of  dogs,  and  crowds  of  women  and  children 
stood  watching  us  as  we  passed.  The  last  part  of  our  ascent 
occupied  little  more  than  two  hours.  We  wound  up  steep  zig- 
zags, keeping  along  the  course  of  the  Eeuss,  passing  on  our 
right  the  Lake  of  Lucendro,  the  source  of  the  river,  looking 
cold  and  blue.  Between  the  valley  of  Urseren,  which  we  had 
just  left,  and  the  summit  of  the  pass,  this  river  descends  two 
thousand  feet  in  a  succession  of  cataract-like  leaps,  and  to  this 
much  of  the  grandeur  of  the  pass  is  owing.  The  scene  as 
we  approached  the  summit  was  sterile  and  desolate  in  the 
extreme.  No  signs  of  life  or  vegfetation  existed,  and  the  lake 
looked  as  if  it  were  a  mirror  to  reflect,  and  thus  increase,  the 
aspect  of  desolation  which  Nature  at  this  elevation  wears.  We 
passed  several  other  ponds,  looking  glazed,  like  the  eyes  of  the 
dead,  and  gradually  gained  the  highest  point,  more  than  six 
thousand  eight  hundred  feet  above  the  sea ;  the  summit  is  in 
reality  a  valley-like  depression  guarded  by  sentinel  peaks  of 
snow,  which  look  down  upon  it  from  their  heights  of  eight  and 
ten  thousand  feet. 

We  alighted  at  the  hospice^  a  gloomy  looking  building,  which 
serves  the  double  purpose  of  a  house  of  refuge  and  an  inn  for 
travelers.  We  were  met  at  the  entrance  by  a  monk  who 
politely  bade  us  welcome,  and  we  found  clean,  if  not  very 
comfortable  accommodations  within.  We  were  the  only  vis- 
itors, and  consequently  the  l>e8t  the  place  afforded  was  at  our 
disposal.  A  hospice  has  existed  at  this  spot  since  the  thirteenth 
century,  to  administer  to  the  wants  of  distressed  travelers; 
during  that  time  two  buildings  have  l)een  destroyed,  but  the 
remains  of  the  first  still  exist.  In  the  winter  the  pass  of  St. 
Gothard  is  one  of  great  danger,  and  the  old  monk  told  us  that 
usually  three  or  four  lives  are  lost  during  that  season.  Fre- 
quently snow-drifts  of  forty  and  fifty  feet  in  height  are  piled 
up  on  the  summit,  and  avalanches  are  of  no  uncommon  occur- 
rence; various  spots  along  the  road  are  pointed  out  as  the 
scenes  of  accidents  and  death  from  these  causes. 

August  2d, — This  morning  we  descended  for  an  hour  on  the 
road  towards  Italy.  This  road  is  by  far  the  most  skillful  piece 
of  engineering  we  had  yet  seen ;  twenty-eight  zigzag  terraces 
conduct  to  Airolo,  and  are  said  to  equal  in  number  and  tortuous 
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direction  those  of  any  other  Alpine  pass.  Although  the  way 
seemed  very  steep  we  moved  on  at  a  brisk  pace,  realizing  the 
extremely  circtiitous  course  by  the  length  of  time  it  took  us  to 
reach  a  given  point.  On  the  very  first  of  these  terraces  our 
attention  was  directed  to  a  rock  on  which  the  words  Suwarrow 
Victor  are  inscribed  in  large  letters ;  they  commemorate  the 
victory  gained  by  the  Kussian  general  over  the  French  in  this 
pass,  in  1799.  We  rode  for  a  short  distance  along  the  right 
bank  of  the  Ticino,  into  the  Val  Tremola — so  called  because 
its  dangers  were  supposed  to  affect  the  nerves  of  travelers — 
looked  down  into  the  green  valleys  of  Italy,  and  then  returned 
to  the  ho»pice^  where  we  provided  ourselves  with  alpenstocks, 
mounted  mules  for  the  first  time  in  Switzerland,  and  started 
via  Hospenthal  for  the  Furca  pass. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

THE  FURCA  PASS — THE  RHONE  GLACIER— A  SUNSET  SCENE — 
PLEASURES  OF  MULE  RIDING — VIESCH — LEUK — VALLEY  OF 
THE  RHONE — SIGN — MARTIGNY — GOITRE  AND  CRETINISM — 
ASCENT  OF  THE  PASS  OF  THE  GREAT  ST.  BERNARD — ^THE 
HOSPICE — A  PLEASANT  MEETING — A  LONELY  NIGHT — THE 
MORGUE — THE  DOGS  OF  ST.  BERNARD — A  REMINISCENCE 
OF  CHILDHOOD — DANGERS  OF  THE  PASS — ORIGIN  OF  THE 
HOSPICE  —  SELF-SACRIFICE  OF  THE  MONKS  —  RETURN  TO 
MARTIGNY — PASS  OF  THE  T^TE  NOIRE — CHAMOUNI — SUNSET 
ON  MT.  BLANC — ^THE  MONTANVERT — THE  MER-DE-GLACE — 
THE  MAUVAIS  PAS — ASCENT  OF  THE  FLEGERE — RETURN  TO 
GENEVA. 

From  Ilospenthal  we  proceeded  over  a  level  and  uninterest- 
ing country  to  Kealp,  overlooked  by  the  towering  peak  of  the 
Galenstoek,  more  than  ten  thousand  feet  in  height,  and  then 
ascended  the  Sidli  Alp  which  is  wholly  destitute  of  trees  and 
without  beauty.  Winding  our  way  through  pasture  lands, 
over  a  wretched  road  cut  up  and  broken  by  the  feet  of  mules 
and  cattle,  we  came  to  the  summit  of  the  Furca,  or  "fork," 
lying  between  two  mountain  peaks,  more  than  eight  thousand 
feet  above  the  sea.  We  reached  the  inn  over  a  path  on  either 
side  of  which  patches  of  snow  were  visible  on  the  barren  rock. 
The  inn  was  comfortable,  and  there  we  rested  for  an  hour  at 
noon.  The  spot  would  have  been  very  desolate  and  uninter- 
esting but  for  the  fine  view  of  the  Bernese  Alps,  with  the 
prominent  peak  of  the  Finster-Aar-IIom,  which  we  saw  from 
a  point  surmounted  by  a  cross  wliich  marks  the  boundary 
between  the  Cantons  of  the  Valais  and  Uri.  • 

After  our  noon  halt  we  descended  tlirough  a  valley  of  pasture 
land  and  soon  came  in  view  of  the  Rhone  glacier ;  we  stopped 
for  a  moment  and  looked  down  upon  its  vast  extent,  then  con- 
tinued on  our  way,  passing  close  to  its  deep,  wide  crevasses. 
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This  glacier,  the  cradle  of  the  river  Rhoue,  filk  up  the  head  of 
the  valley ;  the  towering  peak  of  the  Galenstock  overhangs  it, 
and  seems  to  form  a  vast  support  against  which  the  glacier 
may  lean.  As  I  looked  upon  this  immense  mass  of  ice  it 
seemed  to  me  like  the  sweep  of  a  cataract  suddenly  arrested  in 
its  course  and  petrified  in  a  frozen  death.  The  source  of  the 
river  is  in  an  icy  cavern  five  thousand  four  hundred  feet  above 
the  sea. 

We  dismounted  and  stepped  upon  the  frozen  pinnacles,  and, 
with  the  guide's  assistance,  leaped  across  the  yawning  crevasses^ 
stopping  now  and  then  to  look  down  into  their  blue  depths, 
whose  color  exactly  resembles  that  of  the  Rhone  as  it  issues 
from  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  The  crevasses^  or  fissures,  which 
traverse  the  glacier  are  one  of-  the  greatest  sources  of  danger 
to  the  Alpine  traveler.  Their  course  is  so  intricate,  and  the 
covering  of  snow  often  so  deceitful,  that  even  guides  have 
sometimes  been  at  fault,  and  perished  in  their  cold,  yawning 
depths.  Often,  as  on  the  Mer-de-GhK^e  at  Chamonni,  by  listen- 
ing intently,  the  ominous  splitting  sounds  are  heard  which  are 
said  by  the  guides  to  indicate  a  coming  storm.  As  we  crossed 
the  Glaoier  du  Rhone  our  guide  explained  to  us  the  gurgling, 
rippling  sound  which  seemed  to  issue  from  far  beneath  us,  as 
the  rushing  of  streams  which,  issuing  from  these  frozen  fields 
of  the  Alps,  feed  the  great  rivers  of  Europe.  Thus,  strange  as 
it  may  appear,  the  dead,  waste  ice  fields,  which  seem  the 
destroyers  of  life  and  growth,  are  in  truth  the  sources  of  abund- 
ance and  prosperity. 

My  first  impression  of  glaciers  was  rather  one  of  disappoint- 
ment. I  had  expected  to  see  glittering  masses  of  pure,  trans- 
parent ice,  reflecting  the  sun's  rays  from  myriad  points,  and 
with  brilliant  coloring ;  I  found  them  irregular  surfaces  of  often 
tarnished,  mud-stained  snow,  covered  with  stones  and  gravel. 
This  was  especially  the  case  where  they  descended  low  into  the 
valleys ;  but  in  the  Rhone  glacier  the  wondrous  coloring  and 
purity  of  the  fissures  atoned  for  the  rest,  and  I  found  enough 
to  excite  my  highest  enthusiasm. 

About  half  a  mile  below  the  glacier  we  came  to  a  little  rustic 
inn  at  the  foot  of  the  Maienwand.  Here  we  stopped  for  the 
night.  It  was  a  humble  place  and  the  accommodations  none  of 
46 
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the  best,  but  the  Burroundings  were  charming.  In  the  light  of 
the  declining  day  we  sat  outside  of  the  inn,  breathing  the  fresh 
evenhig  air  and  enjoying  the  quiet  of  the  scene.  The  tinkle 
of  the  goats'  bells  sounded  sweetly  from  the  steep,  wooded 
sides  of  the  mountain  long  before  the  animals  themselves  came 
in  sight,  and  the  lowing  of  the  cows  added  to  the  pastoral 
effect ;  here  and  there,  high  above  our  resting  place,  we  could 
see  cMhts  on  the  pasture  lands ;  now  and  then,  as  the  shades  of 
night  deepened,  a  glimmering,  twinkling  light.  These  chalets 
are  little  more  than  huts  in  which  the  herdsmen  live;  they  are 
framed  of  rough  logs,  notched  at  the  extremities  so  as  to  fit  into 
one  another  at  the  angles  of  the  building.  The  roof  is  low 
and  flat,  and  weighted  with  stones  to  prevent  its  being  carried 
off  by  the  winter  winds.  In  our  mountain  travels  we  had 
often  looked  into  them,  and  had  found  the  interior  blackened 
with  smoke,  with  perhaps  a  rude  bench  and  table  in  addition 
to  the  appliances  of  the  dairy,  and  fre^juently  immense 
kettles  filled  with  the  richest  clotted  cream.  In  these  lonely 
dwellings  the  herdsmen  live;  often  looking  after  nearly  a 
hundred  cows,  and  making  cheese,  which  is  usually  the  great 
source  of  profit  in  these  secluded  Swiss  valleys.  Now  and 
then  the  peculiar  cry  used  to  "  call  the  cattle  home "  came  to 
us,  mellowed  by  distance,  and  once  the  notes  of  an  Alpine 
horn — 

"  Faint,  far-off,  near,  deep,  solemn,  and  sublime  I" 

were  brought  to  us  like  an  echo  of  aerial  voices.  Gradually 
the  sunset  faded  away,  and  it  was  difficult  to  distinguisli 
between  the  glimmering  lights  of  the  chdl^ts  and  the  twinkling 
stars  of  heaven.  We  were  quite  alone.  The  little  inn  for  the 
night  held  no  other  travelers,  and  there  were  no  strange  voices 
to  interrupt  the  peaceful  harmony  of  the  scene. 

The  following  morning  we  awoke  to  see  the  sun  rising  over 
the  wooded  heights ;  but  the  early  morning,  lovely  as  it  was, 
could  not  give  us  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  evening.  Mount- 
ing our  mules,  after  an  excellent  breakfast,  we  entered  upon  a 
rough  and  stony  path  looking  down  upon  a  magnificent  gorge 
through  which  the  Rhone,  released  from  its  imprisonment, 
plunges.      Two  hours  of  rough  riding  brought  us  to  Ober- 
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QeBtelen,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhone,  eight  miles  below 
the  cradle  of  the  river  in  the  glacier;  it  is  in  the  upper 
Valais,  lying  at  the  junction  of  four  bridle  roads.  From  this 
point  we  began  to  descend  toward  Brieg.'  Part  of  the  route 
lay  through  a  country  which  was  tame  and  uninteresting,  and 
which  appeared  doubly  so  to  us  after  the  grand  scenery  amid 
which  the  last  week  had  been  passed.  The  rays  of  the  sun 
descended  with  great  power  and  added  much  to  the  discomfort 
of  the  journey.  The  mules  too,  had  a  most  uncomfortable  way 
of  walking  close  to  the  side  of  any  precipice  which  we  passed, 
often  stopping  on  what  seemed  the  very  edge  of  a  fearful 
descent  to  kick  away  the  tormenting  flies.  Gladly  would  I  have 
exchanged  the  dreary  monotony  of  this  part  of  the  journey  for 
the  dangers  of  the  Alpine  passes  that  we  had  already  crossed. 
The  want  of  interest  in  the  first  part  of  our  ride  was  partly 
atoned  for,  however,  by  the  scenery  below  the  Niederwald 
and  about  Viesch,  which  was  extremely  beautiful.  The  road 
wound  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Khone ;  the  peak  of  the 
Weisshom  though  forty  miles  away  seemed  to  block  up  the 
valley,  and  the  snowy  summit  of  the  Galenstock  added  much 
to  the  grandeur  of  the  scene. 

We  reached  Viesch,  where  we  left  our  mules,  toward  noon. 
Here  we  found  a  charming  country  inn  and  rested  for  an  hour; 
the  village  lies  at  the  entrance  to  a  side  valley,  guarded  by  the 
peaks  of  the  Viescher-IIomer.  Taking  a  char^  tve  drove 
for  three  or  four  hours  over  a  road  with  but  little  to 
admire.  At  a  village  called  Naters  we  foimd  the  chestnut 
tree  in  great  perfection,  and  saw  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle ; 
and  crossing  a  bridge  with  the  Rhone  flowing  beneath  we 
reached  Brieg  just  before  sunset.  Travelers  usually  stop  at 
Brieg  either  before  or  after  crossing  the  Simplon ;  it  lies  on 
sloping  land  by  the  side  of  the  Saltine,  overlooking  the  course 
of  the  Rhone.    Here  we  remained  for  the  night. 

August  4th. — Soon  after  breakfast  we  started  for  Martigny 
in  a  good  carriage  with  fresh  horses,  through  a  country  made 
desolate  by  the  torrents  which  periodically  overwhelm  the 
fields.  The  Gamsen  and  other  streams  which  pour  into  the 
upper  end  of  the  Valais  are  most  dangerous  neighbors  to  the 
villages  and  cottages  on  their  banks.     At  Vispach  the  bed  of 
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the  river  Visp  is  higher  than  the  village,  and  that  of  the  Sal- 
tine  is  higlier  than  Brieg;  the  wretched  inhabitants  exhaust 
themselves  in  the  construction  of  dams,  which  are  destroyed 
every  two  or  three  years,  and  the  defense  of  their  poor  homes 
makes  life  one  unending  struggle.  At  the  village  of  Tourte- 
magne  we  left  the  carriage  at  an  inn,  and  after  a  short  walk 
across  fields  came  to  a  cascade  wliich  has  quite  a  reputation  in 
this  part  of  Switzerland,  but  which  was  far  inferior  to  those 
we  had  previously  seen.  The  fall  is  said  to  be  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  in  height,  and  its  chief  beauty  consists  in  its  perfect 
seclusion.  Returning  to  the  inn  we  resumed  our  jouniey  over 
a  good  post  road,  which  crossed  the  Rhone  and  wound  in  and 
out  among  what,  in  Switzerland,  are  called  "hillocks,"  and  soon 
after  passed  the  village  of  Leuk,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river. 

After  passing  Leuk  our  road  lay  for  the  whole  distance 
through  the  valley  of  the  Rhone — the  broad  and  rushing  river 
— and  there  was  much  sameness  in  the  scenery.  About  noon 
we  stopped  to  change  horses  and  to  dine,  and  later  in  the  day 
a  carriage  whirled  by  in  which  we  recognized  an  old  traveling 
companion  ;  we  exchanged  a  few  words  and  then  parted  to 
meet  again  at  Mailigny.  As  the  sun  was  setting  we  drove 
into  Sion,  once  a  flourishing  and  important  .town  whose 
bishop,  a  powerful  prince,  "was  courted  by  all  the  sovereigns  of 
Europe."  •  It  is  now,  with  the  Valais  of  which  it  is  the  c^ipital, 
"  one  of  the  most  miserable  and  melancholy  districts  in  North- 
ern Europe.  The  town  itself  has  a  decidedly  picturesque  and 
feudal  aspect,  from  the  presence  of  three  castles.  One  of  these, 
called  Tourbillon,  was  built  in  1492,  and  served  as  the  residence 
of  the  bishop ;  little  remains  of  it  now  but  ruins.  On  a  neigh- 
boring hill  stands  the  castle  called  Valeria,  which  contains  an 
ancient  church  still  in  use  as  a  seminary.  The  poverty  of  this 
town  is  attributed  partly  to  the  oppression  exercised  by  the 
Romish  priesthood,  and  partly  to  the  cretinism  which  is  the 
curse  of  this  region.  It  is  a  singular  historical  fact  that  Sion 
has  been  thirty  times  besieged  and  taken,  and  reduced  to  ashes 
by  fire.  Shortly  after  nightfall  we  reached  Martigny,  and  drove 
to  the  Hotel  Clerc. 

Martigny  is  a  nmch  frequented  place,  situated  on  the  high 
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road  of  the  Simplon,  and  at  the  termination  of  the  char  road 
from  the  St.  Beniard,  and  the  mule  path  from  Chamouni.  It 
h'es  in  a  flat,  open  valley,  around  which  rise  bold  and  pre- 
cipitous mountains ;  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  crowning  a 
rock,  is  the  castle  of  La  BdthiaZj  which  once  belonged  to  the 
archbishops  of  Sion  and  which  forms  a  very  beautiful  feature 
of  almost  all  the  views  in  the  vicinity.  The  town  is  situated  at 
a  height  of  about  fifteen  hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  and  near 
it  the  Dranse,  a  mountain  torrent  which  is  a  continual  source  of 
danger,  flows  into  the  Rhone.  Within  the  town  is  a  convent, 
the  headquarters  of  the  monks  of  St.  Bernard,  from  which  the 
members  stationed  at  the  hospice  are  relieved  at  intervals. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  valley  are  nnich  aflSicted  with  goitre 
and  cretinism,  two  of  the  saddest  features  of  Swiss  life.  At 
almost  every  step  the  eye  rests  on  the  most  wretched  specimens 
of  humanity,  and  the  sight  of  decrepitude,  deformity,  and  idiocy 
detracts  greatly  from  the  enjoyment  of  many  an  interesting 
spot.  In  fact  it  is  amid  the  wildest  and  most  sublime  scenery 
that  these  maladies  are  most  frequent.  Various  have  been  the 
theories  advanced  to  account  for  their  existence,  some  attrib- 
uting it  to  the  use  of  snow  water,  others  to  the  habit  of  carry- 
ing weights  on  the  head  from  the  most  tender  years.  This  last 
can  hardly  be-the  true  reason,  as  these  diseases  are  unknown  m 
many  countries  where  this  practice  prevails  as  largely  as  in 
Switzerland.  Filthy  habits  are  said  to  produce  goitre,  and  tlie 
"use  of  spring  water  impregnated  with  calcareous  matter." 
It  is  a  strange  fact  concerning  this  disease  that  it  is  only  found 
in  certain  valleys,  and  that  not  throughout  their  whole  extent, 
as.it  may  exist  in  full  force  in  one  locality,  be  quite  unknown 
a  little  higher  up,  and  develop  itself  again  at  one  or  two  miles 
distance.  It  has  been  ascertained,  however,  that  it  is  most  prev- 
alent in  low,  warm  situations,  at  the  bottom  of  valleys,  and 
where  the  valley  is  coutiaeJ  anl  shut  m.  Nothwithstanding 
the  many  theories  advanced  for  its  eradication  the  disease  still 
exists,  to  the  great  disgust  of  the  traveler,  and  no  where  is  it 
•more  frequent  or  unsightly  in  its  development  than  in  the 
valley  leading  up  to  the  Great  St.  Bernard. 

August  5th. — At  seven  in  the  morning  we  started  for  the 
hospice  in  a  char  with  no  springs,  drawn  by  a  pair  of  sluggish 
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mules.  We  were  soon  winding  in  and  out  among  the  recesses 
of  the  mountains,  one  narrow  crooked  valley  opening  into 
another  more  narrow  and  crooked,  and  a  turbulent,  muddy 
stream  tearing  its  way  down  the  middle.  We  continued  up  the 
course  of  the  Dranse  to  the  wretched  village  of  Valette; 
crossed  the  river  and  kept  on  our  way  up  the  valley,  passing 
through  a  narrow  defile  by  means  of  a  tunnel  two  hundred  feet 
long,  and  emerging  close  to  the  ruins  of  a  convent.  We  were 
overwhelmed  with  petitions  from  cretins  and  beggars,  who 
presented  a  most  sickening  exhibition  of  deformity  and  idiocy 
at  every  village  through  which  >je  drove.  Above  the  village 
of  St.  Branchier  we  had  fine  views  of  the  Val  d'Entremont, 
but  the  scenery  is  no  where  equal  to  that  of  many  other  Alpine 
passes ;  though  rugged  and  sometimes  grand  it  owes  its  greatest 
interest  to  its  hospice^  its  monks,  and  its  dogs. 

At  Liddes,  a  wretched  specimen  of  a  Swiss  village,  mostly 
on  one  street  which  is  steep  and  badly  paved,  we  stopped  to 
dine ;  and  for  two  hours  and  a  half  remained  in  the  miserable 
inn.  The  tedium  of  the  delay  was  relieved,  however,  by  meet- 
ing with  old  friends.  After  this  delay  we  started  again  on  a 
wild  drive  up  the  valley,  over  a  good  road  carried  along  at 
times  far  above  the  level  of  the  mad  stream  rushing  below, 
by  whose  banks  chdlets  were  scattered  and  cattle  were  feeding, 
until  we  arrived  at  St.  Pierre,  a  most  deplorable  little  place. 
Here  we  left  the  ckar  and  mounted  mules.  We  now  followed 
a  road  which  wound  through  a  region  made  ever  memorable 
by  Napoleon's  famous  expedition  in  1800;  and  it  required  no 
little  faith  to  believe  that  over  these  steep  and  tortuous  moun- 
tain paths  artillery  could  have  been  transported.  For  an  hour 
the  scenery  grew  constantly  more  and  more  wild,  although  the 
road  was  a  tolerably  good  one  till  we  passed*  the  Cantine,  a 
lonely  inn ;  here  and  there  we  saw  stunted  pines  and  larches, 
and  pastures  on  which  were  solitary  chdUts.  Here  the  visible 
road  came  to  an  end,  and  we  struck  across  a  field  of  stony 
fragments  by  a  mule  path  leading  to  the  barren,  desolate 
mountains  beyond.  In  all  my  Alpine  experience  I  had  looked  * 
upon  no  scene  that  equaled  this  in  its  power  to  awaken  gloomy 
thoughts ;  the  region  before  us  was  in  truth  a  barren  waste, 
with  now  and  then  a  cattle  house,  as  if  to  emphasize  the  ster- 
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ility  of  a  region  where  the  hope  of  pasturage  seemed  to  be 
worth  so  little.  Passing  through  a  very  narrow  ravine,  a  mere 
ehaam  in  the  rocks,  we  met  a  herd  of  cattle  coming  down,  and 
with  terror  in  my  heart  I  forced  my  mule  as  closely  as  possible 
to  the  rock,  to  avoid  the  risk  of  being  crowded  off  into  the 
stream  below. 

At  length,  after  a  ten  hours'  journey,  the  square  walls  of  the 
hospice  came  in  sight,  though  still  far  above  us.  It  is  a  mas- 
sive stone  building  on  the  very  highest  point  of  the  pass,  where 
it  is  open  to  the  full  sweep  of  the  winter  storms.  After  a 
steep  and  weary  climb  over  broken  stones,  by  patches  of  ice 
and  snow,  we  reached  its  hospitable  doors,  and  dismounting 
walked  into  a  long  corridor  and  up  a  short  flight  of  steps  to  the 
left,  rang  a  large  beD,  and  were  presently  greeted  by  one  of  the 
monks  in  the  plain  dress  of  a  priest,  who  ushered  us  into  a 
small  room  with  a  pleasant  wood  fire  around  which  wei*e  sit- 
ting several  gentlemen,  aD  of  whom  we  recognized  as  old 
traveling  companions.  There  was  but  one  other  lady  beside 
myself  in  the  party  assembled  at  the  hospice  that  night,  a 
Frenchwoman,  who  arrived  at  a  later  hour  to  my  great  satis- 
faction. The  supper,  which  was  abundant  and  well  cooked, 
was  served  in  the  refectory  on  the  floor  above ;  and  we  did  full 
justice  to  it  after  our  long  climb  in  the  cold  air.  It  was  Friday, 
and  consequently  the  repast  was  composed  wholly  of  fish ;  but 
it  was  so  well  prepared  that  it  seemed  to  me  I  had  never  partaken 
of  a  more  inviting  meal.  We  were  waited  upon  by  two  of  the 
monks,  another  of  the  Order  sitting  at  the  head  of  the  table. 
After  supper  we  passed  into  the  room  appropriated  to  visitors, 
the  walls  of  which  were  hung  witli  drawings  and  prints,  many 
of  them  the  gifts  of  travelers  sent  in  acknowledgment  of  kind 
attentions.  Among  these  gifts  was  a  piano.  Attached  to  this 
room  is  a  cabinet,  where  we  saw  a  collection  of  plants  and  min- 
erals, and  curiosities  illustrative  of  the  early  method  of  religious 
worship  on  the  mountains. 

As  the  time  for  retiring  to  rest  approached,  the  monks  in 
attendance  conducted  the  gentlemen  to  their  dormitories  in  one 
corridor,  and  the  ladies  into  another;  and  with  a  trembling 
heart  I  found  myself  alone  in  a  long  ceD-like  room,  having  at 
one  end  a  double  window.   There  was  a  smouldering  fire  on  the 
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hearth  and  a  pile  of  blankets  on  the  bed,  for  the  night  was 
extremely  cold  ;  the  floor  was  stone-paved,  and  I  started  at  the 
echo  of  my  own  footsteps.  Putting  my  candle  on  a  rude  stand  I 
approached  the  \^nndow  and  looked  out.  The  moon  was  strug- 
gling through  clouds  and  illuminated  the  dreary  scene  with  it^ 
fitful  gleaming;  the  aspect  of  the  surroundings  was  desolate 
in  the  extreme.  As  I  stood  at  the  window  for  a  moment,  the 
moon  emerged  from  the  clouds  and  disclosed  a  low  building 
which  I  recognized  as  the  morgue^  or  receptacle  for  the  dead. 
I  shuddered  and  turned  away.  The  utmost  silence  prevailed 
throughout  the  building.  Once  a  closing  door  awoke  an  echo 
along  the  halls,  and  the  distant  sound  of  a  footstep  riveted  my 
attention  as  it  grew  fainter  and  fainter  and  finally  died  away. 
I  had  a  little  book  in  my  traveling  bag,  and  drawing  the  only 
chair  in  the  room  close  to  the  smouldering  ashes  on  the  hearth, 
I  placed  the  candle  at  my  side  and  tried  to  overcome  the 
nervous  fears  which  assailed  me.  I  read  till  the  diminishing 
candle  warned  me  to  make  the  most  of  the  waning  light ;  and 
then  tried  to  forget  the  strangeness  of  my  position  in  sleep. 
I  must  have  succeeded,  for  I  remember  starting  up  and  listen- 
ing intently  to  some  musical  sounds  that  came  floating  through 
the  long,  dark  corridor  past  the  door  of  my  cell.  There  were 
the  long  surging  notes  of  an  organ,  and  the  fainter  ones  of  chant- 
ing, and  I  knew  it  must  be  the  midnight  service,  and  listehed 
till  the  sound  died  away.  Again  came  forgetfulness,  and  then 
the  gray  struggling  light  of  dawn,  bringing  me  release  from  my 
terrors.  , 

Meeting  all  the  travelers  of  last  evening  in  the  refectory 
again  shortly  after  sunrise,  we  partook  of  an  excellent  break- 
fast, and  then  visited  the  morgue^  the  chaj>el,  and  the  library. 
We  looked  through  a  grated  door  into  the  horrid  receptacle  for 
those  who  perish  in  the  stonns  and  avalanches  on  these  moun- 
tains. They  are  generally  frozen  when  found,  and  are  placed 
in  this  building  in  the  posture  in  which  they  perished ;  and 
from  the  rapid  evaporation  at  this  height  the  bodies  dry  up 
without  the  usual  decay.  They  presented  indeed  a  horrid 
aspect.  On  many  the  clothes  were  still  remaining ;  some  wore 
the  appearance  of  mummies ;  from  others  the  flesh  had  crumbled 
away  and  only  the  whitening  bones  were  to  be  seen.     There 
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seemed  to  be  many  skeletons  there,  but  my  eyes  were  riveted 
upon  one,  a  touching  and  terrible  sight.  It  was  that  of  a 
woman  clasping,  as  if  in  a  death  embrace,  an  infant  to  her 
bosom.  Years  ago  she  perished  in  a  dreadful  storm,  and  was 
placed  here,  with  all  the  other  bodies,  for  the  chance  of  recog- 
nition. In  a  waUed  enclosure  on  one  side  of  the  building 
were  many  bones,  broken  and  white,  perhaps  the  accumulation 
of  centuries. 

In  the  chapel  we  saw  a  monument  to  General  Dessaix,  who 
feD  at  Marengo.  Near  the  door  of  exit  is  a  box  in  which  such 
donations  as  travelers  may  choose  to  make  are  placed,  no  charges 
being  made  for  the  hospitality  of  the  convent.  We  added  our 
contribution  with  a  feeling  of  grateful  admiration  for  the  self- 
denying  men  whose  lives  are  spent  in  works  of  greatest  charity. 
The  library  is  chiefly  theological,  although  many  periodical 
works  are  continually  being  received  by  the  monks. 

Before  leaving  the  hospice  we  asked  to  see  the  dogs.  They 
came  leaping  to  a  well-known  caD,  and  as  we  stooped  and 
patted  them  they  seemed  well  pleased  with  our  caresses. 
When  a  little  child,  I  had  often  looked  wonderingly  at  an 
engraving  which  hung  in  the  parlor  of  a  dearly  loved  relative, 
and  often  had  I  questioned  her  as  to  its  meaning.  It  repre- 
sented a  fearful  snow  storm,  through  whose  heavy  drifts  a  great 
shaggy  dog  was  struggling  bearing  on  his  back  a  beautiful 
child ;  the  little  arms  were  clasped  about  the  animal's  neck,  from 
which  hung  a  tiny  flask.  The  drooping  head  and  closed  eyes 
of  the  child  looked  like  death.  The  dog  seemed  to  have 
almost  gained  the  entrance  of  a  massive  building  at  whose 
portal  a  monk  was  standing.  This,  I  was  told,  was  the  hospice 
of  St.  Bernard,  and  from  the  print  I  first  gained  a  knowledge 
of  the  self-denying  monks  and  faithful  dogs.  As  I  caressed 
the  great  creature  (which  did  not  in  the  least  resemble  the  one 
in  the  picture)  I  remembered  the  old  print,  the  sunny  holiday 
afternoons,  and  the  well-loved  face  that  bent  above  my  childish 
one,  answering  all  my  eager  questionings.  Here  were  the  actual 
hospice^  the  monk,  and  the  dog ;  but  happily  the  snow  storm 
and  the  dying  child  were  wanting.  The  genuine  St.  Bernard 
dogs  are  said  to  be  a  cross  between  the  Newfoundland  and  the 
Pyrenean ;  they  are  of  a  tawny  color,  the  size  of  a  small  New- 
foundland dog,  but  they  do  not  equal  that  breed  in  beauty. 
47 
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Travelers  cross  this  pass  throughout  the  winter  notwith- 
standing the  perils  they  have  to  encounter,  and  the  depth  of 
the  snow,  sometimes  exceeding  thirty  feet.  These  are  mostly 
peasants  on  their  way  to  the  Swiss  or  Italian  valleys  seeking 
work,  or  returning  from  labor  to  their  homes,  who  are  fre- 
quently belated  and  overtaken  by  storms.  When  they  arrive 
at  a  certain  house  not  far  from  the  summit,  if  a  storm  is  raging 
they  are  requested  to  remain  at  this  place  of  refuge  till  the 
following  morning,  "  when  a  servant  and  a  dog  descend  from 
the  top  and  take  up  all  the  persons  assembled,  the  servant 
being  conducted  by  the  dog,  who  it  appears  never  misses  his 
way,  but  entirely  hidden  in  the  snow,  except  his  tail,  directs 
the  march  of  the  whole  cavalcade."  Little  as  the  facts  agreed 
with  my  previous  belief  I  was  obliged  to  credit  the  truth  as 
told  me  by  the  attendant  monk.  I  asked  him  if  the  dogs  and 
monks  went  out  to  search  for  lost  travelers  during  storms, 
and  if  the  dogs  carried  wine  in  canteens  about  their  necks. 
"  The  last  part  of  the  story  is  true,"  he  said,  "  as  wine  is  useful 
in  reviving  those  who  are  chilled  and  weary,  but  we  never  go 
out  in  storms  to  search  for  lost  travelers,  as  the  same  difficulties 
exist  for  us  as  for  them."  After  the  storm  has  spent  its  vio- 
lence the  dogs  are  sent  in  certain  directions,  and  such  is  their 
sagacity  that  if  they  find  sufferers  in  the  snow  they  return  to 
the  hospice  and  by  signs  make  known  their  errand ;  then  guid- 
ing the  monks  they  bring  them  to  the  l>enumbed  or  dead  body 
which  they  have  previously  found.  The  labors  of  the  dogs  are 
so  great,  the  monk  told  us,  that  they  seldom  live  more  than 
nine  years ;  and  he  pointed  out  the  largest  and  oldest  of  the 
number,  who  had  been  the  means  of  rescuing  many  people 
from  destruction.-  Many  years  ago  all  of  the  dogs,  and  several 
servants,  were  destroyed  by  an  avalanche.  The  breed  would 
have  been  lost  had  it  not  been  that  some  months  previous  the 
monks  had  given  away  two  of  these  dogs,  which  were  returned 
to  them. 

The  hospice  of  St.  Bernard,  one  of  the  noblest  charitable 
institutions  in  the  world,  has  existed  since  the  year  851,  though 
the  present  establishment  was  foimded  a  hundred  years  later 
by  Bernard,  a  noble  Savoyard.  In  early  life  he  determined  to 
devote  himself  to  the  service  of  the  church,  and  to  fulfill  his 
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design  went  to  Aosta,  of  which  city  he  became  archdeacon. 
Aosta  is  at  the  foot  of  this  mountain,  on  the  Italian  side,  and 
from  his  position  there  Bernard  was  early  brought  in  contact 
with  pilgrims  and  travelers  who  traversed  the  pass,  and  heard 
from  them  such  distressing  stories  of  suffering  and  loss  of  life 
in  the  dreadful  winter  storms  which  swept  the  passage,  that 
he  determined  to  found  a  house  of  refuge  on  the  summit. 
After  his  canonization  his  name  became  attached  to  the  hos- 
pice ^  and  has  been  borne  by  it  ever  since. 

It  is  impossible  to  overestimate  the  self-sacrifice  of  the 
monks  of  this  Order.  Few  of  them  can  endure  the  rigor  of  the 
climate  at  this  height  for  more  than  fifteen  years ;  .there  is  no 
stated  time  for  which  they  are  to  devote  themselves,  many 
dying  at  their  post,  and  others,  when  broken  down  by  consump- 
tion or  rheumatism,  retiring  to  the  house  belonging  to  the 
Order  at  Martigny  where  they  linger  out  the  remainder  of 
their  lives.  There  are  usually  ten  or  twelve  brethren  and  a 
number  of  assistants  at  the  hospice  /  they  enter  upon  the  ser- 
vice in  youth  and  few  of  them  pass  middle  age.  Even  in 
summer  it  has  happened  that  the  ice  has  nevel*  disappeared 
from  the  lake  at  the  summit,  and  during  certain  years  not  a 
week  has  passed  without  snow  falling.  During  the  entire  year 
it  freezes  early  in  the  morning,  and  there  are  but  four  months 
when  the  pass  is  clear  from  deep  snow.  Across  the  road  is  a 
house  called  Hotel  St  Louisj  designed  as  a  place  of  refuge  in 
case  of  fire. 

The  hospice  is  resorted  to  on  Sundays  and  fete  days  during 
tine  weather  by  the  peasantry  from  the  neighboidng  valleys  and 
pasture  lands;  it  frequently  happens  that  storms  break  sud- 
denly on  these  occasions,  and  then  the  hospitality  of  the  monks 
is  taxed  to  its  utmost  to  provide  food  and  shelter  for  those  thus 
detained.  Three  hundred  may  be  sheltered,  and  six  hundred 
have  received  assistance  in  a  single  day.  We  found  the  monks 
witli  whom  we  conversed  exceedingly  intelligent,  many  of 
them  understanding  French,  German,  and  Italian,  and  conver- 
sant to  quite  an  unusual  degree  with  the  history,  past  and  pres- 
ent, of  other  countries.  This  may  in  part  be  owing  to  their 
intercourse  with  well  informed  travelers  of  all  nations. 

While  we  were  talking  with  the  attendant  monk  our  mules 
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were  brought  up ;  we  bade  him  a  most  friendly  farewell  and 
started  on  our  downward  journey.  Turning,  we  looked  toward 
Italy  over  a  most  dreary  and  sterile  prospect ;  here  and  there 
patches  of  snow  were  visible  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains, 
and  the  Pain  de  Sucre,  a  lofty  pinnacle, 'contributed  to  the 
forlomness  of  the  scene  by  its  rocks  and  snow.  The  lake  just 
below  the  hospice  looked  calm  and  dead ;  indeed  there  is  but  a 
short  period  of  the  year  when  it  is  not  frozen  over.  Our 
descent  was  full  of  perils,  over  loose  fragments  of  stone,  down 
a  steep  and  narrow  path ;  the  morning  was  very  cold  and  my 
fingers  were  almost  too  much  benumbed  to  hold  the  mule's  bri- 
dle. We  however  made  the  best  of  our  way  down  to  St.  Pierre, 
where  to  my  great  relief  we  mounted  our  char-Orbanc  again, 
and  reached  Liddes,  after  haying  been  almost  thrown  from  a 
precipice  by  a  char  coming  from  the  opposite  direction.  The 
road  was  so  narrow  that  one  wheel  overhung  the  ledge.  I 
closed  my  eyes  in  terror,  not  knowing  what  was  to  be  the 
result,  and  opened  them  to  find  all  clear  and  our  driver  swear- 
ing at  the  cause  of  the  trouble,  then  almost  invisible  around  a 
curve  in  the  road.  At  Liddes  we  dined,  and  at  the  end  of  an 
hour  we  were  again  on  our  way,  passing  through  the  same 
dilapidated  villages,  and  encountering  the  same  swarms  of 
afflicted  cretins  and  beggars  as  before.  Just  before  sunset  we 
reached  our  hotel,  well  pleased  with  our  expedition,  but  glad 
to  be  again  in  a  valley  rather  than  eight  thousand  two  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  sea,  in  a  dwelling  in  the  clouds. 

August  7th, — Bright,  beautiful,  and  warm,  at  eight  o'clock 
we  mounted  mules  and  started  by  the  pass  of  the  Tete  Noire 
for  Chamouni.  Tlie  sun  was  powerful,  but  eveiything  around 
us  was  so  attractive  that  we  hardly  thought  of  the  heat.  We 
began  our  journey  by  a  path  densely  shaded  by  dark  pines  and 
beeches,  while  lower  down  in  the  valley  pear  and  apple  trees 
reminded  us  of  home.  Numerous  cottages  were  grouped 
beneath  the  shade  of  these  trees,  imparting  to  the  scene  an  air 
of  home-like  comfort.  From  Martigny-le-Bourg  we  began  to 
ascend  by  fine  pastures,  and  gradually  came  upon  a  beautiful 
view  of  the  Rhone  winding  through  the  Valais.  We  continued 
climbing  steep  and  narrow  paths  at  the  side  of  densely  wooded 
mountains,  now  and  then  stopping  that  the  mules  might  rest, 
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and  that  we  might  drink  from  the  cool  little  brooks  which  we 
were  constantly  meeting.  An  abrupt  path  led  down  through 
thick  woods  which  cover  the  side  of  the  Forclaz  with  a  mantle 
of  dark  green,  and  crossed  a  wild  torrent  descending  from  the 
glacier  of  the  Trient,  to  the  little  village  of  Trient,  nestled  in 
a  valley  amid  dark  pine  forests  and  overlooked  by  fearful 
precipices  from  which  masses  of  rock  have  at  times  fallen. 
We  rode  for  more  than  half  an  hour  through  the  sombre 
depths  of  a  dense  forest,  having  in  our  ears  the  rushing  sound 
of  the  Trient,  forcing  its  way  into  the  Eau  Noire^  and  passing 
around  the  shoulder  of  a  thickly  wooded  mountain,  which  was 
the  Tete  Noire^  and  which  we  reached  after  a  long  descent 
following  our  first  steep  climb,  we  arrived  at  the  Hdtel  Bel- 
vedere at  noon,  having  accomplished  half  our  journey.  Just 
before  reaching  the  inn  the  sharp  click  of  a  mule's  shoe  against 
a  stone  broke  the  silence,  and  the  sound  of  voices  fell  upon 
our  ears ;  presently  a  gentleman  and  lady,  accompanied  by  two 
fine  looking  young  men,  came  in  sight,  on  foot,  followed  by 
a  mule  laden  with  baggage.  These  proved  to  be  Kossuth  and 
his  family,  on  a  pedestrian  tour  through  the  Alps. 

After  a  two  hours'  rest  we  resumed  our  journey,  soon 
passing,  by  a  tunnel,  through  a  rock  which  seemed  to  be  poised 
over  the  dark  valley  beneath.  Later  in  the  afternoon  we  had 
an  unusally  clear  view  of  Mt.  Blanc  —  our  first  —  and  the 
Aiguilles  shining  dazzlingly  in  the  bright  sunlight,  a  scene  of 
unsurpassed  beauty  and  grandeur.  At  about  four  o'clock  we 
reached  Argentiere  where  we  took  a  carriage  for  Chamouni,  a 
distance  of  six  miles. 

During  the  closing  part  of  our  journey  we  had  constantly 
before  us  the  grandest  of  all  Alpine  views,  including  the  mag- 
nificent glacier  streaming  down  between  the  Aiguille  d^ Ar- 
gentiere and  Aiguille  de  la  Tour,  We  crowed  the  Arve, 
passed  the  pastures  and  hamlet  of  Les  Iles^  descended  the 
steep  banks  of  the  river  and  followed  the  narrowing  valley, 
till  at  sunset  we  reached  the  village  of  C^hamouni,  where  we 
found  excellent  rooms  at  a  new  hotel. 

After  tea  we  sat  upon  our  balcony  and  watched  the  sunset 
on  Mt.  Blanc.  It  was  perfectly  clear,  and  there  was  a  delicious 
rosy  light  lingering  on  the  summit  long  after  the  other  peaks 
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were  cast  into  deep  shadow.  This  rosy  light  is  a  peculiarity  of 
Alpine  sunsets.  There  is  nothing  in  Nature  lovelier  than  the 
ruby  glow,  which  fades  to  a  delicate  rose  tint  with  the  declining 
sun,  flushing  vast  fields  of  white  with  its  tender  coloring. 
This  sunset  view  of  Mt.  Blanc  first  gave  me  a  just  appreciation 
of  the  superior  height  of  the  Alpine  king.  From  several 
points  of  view  other  summits  appeared  to  rise  above  its  white 
crest ;  but  long  after  the  shades  of  evening  had  fallen  in  the 
valley  and  veiled  the  other  peaks  Mt.  Blanc  still  wore  its 
crown  of  rosy  light,  a  most  wonderful  and  beautiful  spectiacle. 
There  was  something  in  our  proximity  to  this  heaven-soaring 
peak  eminently  calculated  to  lift  the  thoughts  from  things 
earthly  to  things  above,  and  I  remembered  the  words  of  the 
poet: — 

"  Faith,  so  oft  of  sense  the  thrall, 
While  she,  by  aid  of  Nature,  climbs. 
May  hope  to  be  forgiven." 

August  8th. — ^It  was  a  beautiful,  clear  morning  and  we 
started  on  mules  at  eight  o'clock ;  a  funeral  passed  us  on  its  way 
to  the  church  as  we  began  climbing  the  steep  ascent  of  the 
Montanvert.  Our  object  in  this  expedition  was  to  look 
more  nearly  on  the  Mer-de-Olaee  and  the  enonnous  ice  fields 
which  terminate  in  the  Glacier  du  Bais.  We  rode  through  a 
forest  of  pines  skirting  the  base  of  the  mountain,  keeping 
along  a  very  steep  path,  scrambling  amidst  rocks  and  in  con- 
stant danger  of  falling  over  the  roots  of  pines  and  larches. 
Occasional  glimpses,  through  the  trees,  of  the  valley  of  the 
Arve,  and  of  the  Fl^gere  and  Br^vent  opposite,  gave  us  an  idea 
of  the  great  height  we  were  attaining,  and  over  the  tall,  dark 
tops  of  the  pines  the  AignUle-de-Dru  looked  down  upon  us, 
like  a  "  gigantic  obelisk  of  granite." 

There  were  many  travelers  accompanying  us,  some  on  foot, 
others  on  mule  back  or  in  ckaises-a'porteur.  The  sagacity, 
strength,  and  sureness  of  foot  of  the  Alpine  mules  was  a  con- 
tinual source  of  astonishment  to  me,  and  before  I  had  finished 
my  mountain  expeditions  I  had  learned  to  trust  them  implic- 
itly. The  paths  which  we  often  had  to  ascend,  and  what  was 
still  more  diflicult,  to  descend,  were  in  some  cases  steeper  than 
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stairways,  and  frequently  formed  of  ledges  of  rocks  two  and 
three  feet  in  height.  Again,  we  would  find  a  steep  precipice 
on  one  side  and  a  barrier  of  rock  on  the  other,  with  the  path 
strewn  with  broken  fragments  of  stone ;  but  though  my  heart 
often  failed  me,  and  to  the  last  I  could  not  at  times  overcome 
a  feeling  of  terror,  I  never  knew  one  of  the  mules  to  make  a 
mis-step  or  to  stumble.  I  was  particularly  cautioned  by  our 
guide  not  in  any  case  to  attempt  to  control  the  animal,  as  this, 
in  a  dangerous  position,  would  confuse  him  and  add  to  the  risk 
of  accident ;  so  hour  after  hour  I  would  sit  with  the  rein  loose 
in  my  fingers,  trusting  at  first  fs^  more  to  Providence  than  to 
the  sure-footed  beast,  and  passing  each  rugged  ascent  or  de- 
scent with  a  feeling  of  wonder  that  at  the  end  of  it  I  was 
alive  and  in  motion,  rather  than  lying  bruised  and  crushed 
hundreds  of  feet  below.  Once  or  twice,  however,  on  the 
Montanvert,  my  heart  utterly  misgave  me.  The  day  was  warm 
and  the  flies  most  tormenting,  and  my  mule  had  a  habit  of  lagging 
behind  and,  in  what  appeared  to  me  the  most  perilous  positions, 
would  throw  me  forward  on  to  his  neck  by  kicking  furiously 
with  his  hind  feet ;  it  required  all  the  persuasions  of  the  guide 
to  prevent  me  from  abandoning  the  party  and  returning  on 
foot  to  Chamouni. 

However,  we  reached  the  inn  at  the  summit  in  safety,  and 
looked  out  over  the  Mer-de-Gldce^  which  for  two  leagues 
extended  in  full  view  up  the  valley.  This  vast  "  sea  of  ice " 
is  indeed  a  scene  of  wonder,  and  yet  not  at  all  what  the  name 
might  seem  to  suggest.  Despite  my  previous  experience  of 
glaciers  I  had  once  more  allowed  fancy  full  rein,  and  had  pic- 
tured this  as  like  the  frozen  bosom  of  a  quiet,  inland  lake — 
blue,  sparkling,  and  transparent.  I  found  it  a  sea  indeed,  but 
one  whose  depths  had  been  stirred  as  by  some  mighty  tempest, 
and  then,  with  all  its  signs  of  agitation  full  upon  it,  congealed. 
Its  color  was  of  a  dull  whiteness,  much  stained  by  dust, 
broken  fragments  of  stone,  and  powdered  rocks  which  had 
fallen  upon  it.  Across  this  vast  expanse  our  eyes  wandered  to 
those  pinnacled  heights  which  had  first  burst  upon  our  view  at 
Chamouni.  Their  singular  and  beautiful  spire-like  forms 
pierced  the  clouds,  aspiring,  as  it  were,  to  those  pure  regions 
which  faith  and  fancy,  strangely  blended,  have  fixed  in  upper 
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air.  The  guide  pointed  out  the  Ai^uiU^-de-Dru^  and  to  the 
right,  the  AujuiUe-dvrMoine^  and  the  loftiest  of  all  the  pinna- 
cled group,  the  AiguilU  Verte^  rising  more  than  thirteen  thous- 
and feet  above  the  sea,  and  seven  thousand  feet  above  our 
position  on  the  summit  of  the  Montanvert. 

A  short  period  of  rest  prepared  us  for  the  difficult  operation 
of  crossing  the  glacier.  I  required  no  little  urging  to  undertake 
it,  and  many  times  before  it  was  accomplished  did  I  devoutly 
wish  myself  back  at  the  Montanvert.  Before  leaving  we  drew 
over  our  shoes  stout  woolen  stockings,  sold  at  the  inn  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  then  with  alpenstocks  and  a  guide  for  each  person  we 
started.  We  had  hitherto  had  no  conception  of  the  beauty  of 
color  in  the  crevasses^  which  can  not  be  seen  from  a  distance ; 
looking  down  into  these  crystalline  depths  the  blue  of  the  ice 
rivaled  the  deep  azure  of  the  sky,  and  its  transparent  purity 
was  beyond  comparison.  We  were  an  hour  and  a  half  in  crow- 
ing the  glacier,  of  the  roughness  of  which  I  had  formed  no 
conception.  Obliged  to  follow  the  guide  most  closely,  a^  each 
day  the  path  changes  owing  to  the  opening  of  new  fissures,  we 
labored  over  the  rough  ridges,  through  water  and  melted  snow, 
but  with  a  burning  sun  above  our  heads ;  at  times  a  deep  mut- 
tering sound  reached  us,  ominously  warning  of  new  crevasses 
opened  and  a  change  in  the  position  of  vast  masses  of  ice. 
Into  these  crevasses  many  at  different  times  have  fallen ;  and 
only  the  day  before,  two  young  men  had  escaped  from  death 
in  these  cold,  yawning  chasms  as  by  a  miracle.  There  is, 
however,  no  real  danger  if  the  instructions  of  the  guide  are 
closely  followed.  The  length  of  time  taken  up  in  crossing  is 
much  greater  than  would  be  required  were  the  path  in  a  direct 
line ;  but  to  avoid  the  fissures  it  winds  in  and  out,  making  long 
and  tedious  ciKJuits. 

Winding  along  over  the  moraine  composed  of  broken  frag- 
ments of  stone  and  heaps  of  debris,  we  reached  the  Mauvais 
Pas^  and  I,  at  least,  was  quite  exhausted  by  the  passage.  The 
Mawvais  Pas  is  a  most  difficult  pass,  and  to  me  it  seemed  a 
dangerous  one.  It  is  cut  in  the  face  of  a  nearly  perpendicular 
precipice,  and  a  steady  head  is  necessary  to  keep  from  falling 
into  the  abyss  below  as  the  width  of  the  path  admits  but  of 
one  and  there  is  only  a  slender  rope  to  prevent  such  an  acci- 
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dent.  I  have  a  very  faint  recollection  of  how  I  made  the 
descent,  but  there  was  a  guide  behind  me  and  another  before, 
and  crowds  of  others  descending  with  us.  One  poor  French 
lady,  dressed  in  the  extreme  of  the  fashion,  stopped  midway, 
and  I  heard  her  making  appeals  to  the  Virgin  to  help  her  in 
this  peril ;  as  for  me  I  looked  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the 
left,  and  reached  the  bottom  of  the  path,  trembling  and  thank- 
ful. I  was  too  weary  to  enjoy  the  prospect  spread  out  before 
us  from  the  Chapeau.  The  'Mer-de-Glace^  broken  into  pyra- 
mids and  pinnacles  of  ice,  lay  at  our  feet,  and  the  wondrous 
minarets  and  points  of  the  Aiguilles  under  Mt.  Blanc,  and  the 
vale  of  Chamouni,  were  all  in  view ;  but  as  soon  as  I  was  able 
I  mounted  a  mule  and  rode  back  to  our  hotel,  utterly  weary, 
and  thankful  to  have  survived  the  fatigues,  and,  as  it  appeared 
to  me,  the  dangers  of  the  day.  In  the  evening  the  hotel  was 
illuminated  in  honor  of  a  Prussian  professor  from  one  of  the 
universities  of  Berlin,  who  had  returned  after  making  the 
ascent  of  Mt.  Blanc.  We  saw  him  and  his  attendant  guides, 
with  blistered  faces  and  eyes  covered  with  green  spectacles, 
looking  most  forlorn  and  weary,  but  apparently  well  satisfied 
with  the  result  of  their  expedition. 

The  following  day,  August  9th,  we  climbed  the  Flegere. 
We  rode  up  the  valley  to  the  hamlet  of  Les  Pres^  and  then 
up  a  steep  and  diflScult  path,  through  the  bed  of  a  winter  tor- 
rent, to  the  Croix  de  la  Flegere^  whence  we  had  a  magnificent 
view  of  Mt.  Blanc  and  the  glacier  directly  opposite.  From  the 
Col  de  Balme  to  the  most  distant  glacier  that  streams  down 
into  the  valley  our  eyes  wandered  in  mute  wonder.  The  huge 
masses  of  unstained  whiteness  that  cover  Mt.  Blanc  sparkled 
and  glittered  under  the  unclouded  sun ;  and  the  arrowy  points 
and  pinnacles  of  the  Aiguilles^  one  of  the  peculiar  and  beau- 
tiful features  of  the  scenery  about  Chamouni,  stood  out  in 
sharp  distinctness.  From  the  inn  at  the  summit,  by  the  aid  of 
a  powerful  glass,  we  could  plainly  see  the  figures  of  those  who 
had  that  day  started  for  the  ascent  of  Mt.  Blanc,  a  feat  which 
has  become  quite  common.  As  we  returned  to  the  village  we 
felt  that  the  last  of  our  Alpine  excursions  was  finished,  and 
that  the  long  series  of  magnificent  views  upon  which  we  had 
looked  during  the  past  two  weeks  had  had  a  fitting  conclusion. 
48 
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August  10th. — Early  this  morning  we  bade  farewell  to 
Chamouni  and  started  on  our  drive  to  Geneva.  Leaving 
behind  us  the  snowy  masses  of  Mt.  Blanc,  and  the  Glucier  des 
BoissonSj  stretching  far  out  into  the  valley,  we  passed  through 
wild  and  wooded  scenery  equal  in  some  parts  to  the  savage 
grandeur  of  the  Tete  Noire,  The  contrast  afforded  by  the  close 
proximity  of  these  forest-crowned  heights  to  the  snowy  sides 
of  Mt.  Blanc  is  beautiful  in  the  highest  degree,  and  the  scene 
is  one  from  which  the  eye  is  loth  to  turn.  Our  road  was  fre- 
quently crossed  and  interrupted  by  wild  mountain  torrents, 
with  deep  cut  channels ;  the  Arve  rushes  by,  leaping  down  as 
by  a  staircase,  and  plunging  into  ravines  and  depths  far  below. 
Now  and  then  we  looked  back  upon  the  region  we  were  leav- 
ing, at  times  with  the  snowy  summit  of  Mt.  Blanc  visible 
through  some  opening  in  the  mountains,  and  again  losing  it 
as  we  pursued  our  way.  But  the  crowning  view  of  the  day 
was  that  from  the  bridge  which  crosses  the  Arve  near  St.  Mar- 
tin. I  could  not  realize  the  distance  we  had  come,  the  mon- 
arch of  mountains  stood  out  with  such  sharpness  and  distinct- 
ness of  outline  against  the  blue  background  of  the  sky. 
Apparently  at  its  side  were  wooded  hills  whose  green  slopes 
seemed  merged  into  its  snowy  fields,  and  the  Aiguille  du  Goute 
and  the  D6me  du  Goute  towered  grandly  behind  them. 

Resisting  the  temptation  to  visit  the  Grotto  of  Balme,  a 
cave  penetrating  deep  into  the  mountain  not  fw*  from  the 
hamlet  of  that  name,  we  rode  on,  following  the  Arve  amid 
very  beautiful  scenery,  passing  through  Cluses,  an  old  town 
principally  devoted  to  watch  making,  and  Bonneville,  the  usual 
resting  place  of  travelers  from  Geneva.  At  Annemasse  we 
crossed  the  Swiss  frontier  and  entered  the  Canton  of  Geneva, 
and  a  short  distance  farther  on  came  in  sight  of  the  city.  At 
the  Hdtel  des  Bergu£s  on  the  lake  we  found  pleasant  accom- 
modations, and  resolved  to  devote  the  short  period  of  our  stay 
to  resting  from  the  fatigues  of  our  Alpine  tour. 
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RETURN  TO  PARIS — REVIEW  OF  THE  ARMY  OF  ITALY  BY 
THE  EMPEROR — THE  EMPEROR'S  fIiTE — ^JOURNEY  TO  LON- 
DON— WESTMINSTER  ABBEY — THE  TOWER — TOWER  HILL — 
ST.  PAUL'S  CATHEDRAL — THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM — APSLEY 
HOUSE. 

We  remained  in  Geneva  until  August  12tli,  and  at  noon  on 
that  day  left  for  Paris.  It  was  past  nine  in  the  evening  when 
after  a  tedious  ride  and  many  delays  we  reached  M&con,  only 
to  find  that  we  had  missed  the  connection  and  must  wait  there 
for  two  hours,  and  then  take  an  accommodation  train  for  Paris. 
We  procured  a  dinner  amid  great  confusion,  for  the  train  was 
crowded  with  passengers  going  on  to  witness  the  review  of  the 
army  of  Italy  on  the  15th.  Our  train  was  delayed  even 
beyond  the  specified  time  for  starting,  but  finally,  being  for- 
tunate in  securing  a  compartment  to  ourselves,  we  were  again 
on  our  way,  and  sleeping  and  waking  by  turns  passed  the 
night. 

August  13th. — A  long  morning's  ride  over  the  same  rather 
monotonous  country  through  which  we  had  passed  the  pre- 
vious November,  succeeded  a  long  and  weary  night.  About 
one  o'clock  we  reached  Paris.  We  had  our  apartments 
engaged  at  the  Hdtel  du  Louvre^  and  thither  we  went,  to  find 
ourselves  in  the  midst  of  an  American  and  English  colony,  all 
.talking  of  but  the  one  subject  of  the  approaching  f^te.  Paris 
was  full  to  overflowing,  for  the  next  day  the  Emperor  was  to 
make  his  triumphal  entry  at  the  head  of  the  army  of  Italy. 
Magnificent  preparations  had  been  made  all  along  the  line  of 
march,  the  Boulevards  and  the  Rue  de  la  Paix^  with  trium- 
phal arches,  banners,  and  festive  decorations.  On  the  Place 
Vend6m€y  where  the  Emperor  was  to  take  his  position  while 
the  troops  ^led  before  him,  a  staging  had  been  erected  running 
entirely  around  the  square,  leaving  a  passage  way  in  front  of 
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the  houses,  and  enclosing  the  column  with  the  statue  of  the 
first  Napoleon  in  the  centre  of  an  immense  amphitheatre. 
From  all  the  windows  overlooking  the  scene  were  hangings 
of  crimson  velvet  richly  embroidered  with  the  letter  N.  and 
the  imperial  bees  in  gold,  and  flags  and  gilded  eagles  abounded 
everywhere.  On  the  railing  surrounding  the  column  fresh 
garlands  of  immortelles  were  hung,  an  offering  to  the  memory 
of  the  founder  of  the  Napoleonic  dynasty.  There  was  a  finish 
and  completeness  in  all  the  details  which  only  the  French 
can  succeed  in  imparting  to  preparations  on  so  grand  a  scale. 

August  14th. — The  day  proved  pleasant,  but  with  some 
threatening  clouds  flying.  Paris  was  all  excitement.  Shortly 
after  breakfast  we  walked  to  our  places  on  the  Place  Yendome^ 
which  we  found  filling  up  rapidly ;  the  vast  terraces  of  seats 
had  been  draped  with  crimson  cloth,  and  the  scene  when  these 
were  fiDed  with  ladies  in  elegant  toilets  was  perhaps  the  most 
brilliant  I  had  ever  looked  upon.  Shortly  before  the  appointed 
time  the  Empress,  attended  by  her  ladies,  drove  into  the  Place 
amid  loud  cries  of  welcome,  and  entered  a  large  balcony  on 
the  right  of  the  square  crossing  from  the  Rue  de  la  Paix. 
Our  position  was  such  that  we  saw  her  at  that  time,  and  during 
the  after  ceremony,  most  distinctly,  and  certainly  on  that  day, 
in  her  snowy  attire  and  with  the  flush  of  excitement  and 
enthusiasm  on  her  face,  she  established  her  claim  to  the  title 
of  the  most  beautiful  woman  in  Europe.  All  was  now  expec- 
tancy, and  every  eye  glanced  eagerly  toward  the  Rue  de  la 
Paix;  but  the  statue  of  the  first  Emperor  stood  with  its  back 
obstinately  turned  to  the  advancing  procession  of  Peace.  The 
Emperor  came  in  at  the  head  of  his  army  and  took  his  station 
beneath  the  balcony  of  the  Empress.  He  wore  the  uniform  of 
a  field  marshal,  and  rode  the  horse  that  had  carried  him  through 
the  war.  And  now  we  saw  the  army  of  Italy,  composed  of 
eighty  thousand  men,  passing  in  review,  the  great  military  ' 
leaders  of  France  riding  at  the  head  of  their  respective  corps 
and  divisions.  Marshals  St.  Jean  d'Angely,  Baraguay  d'Hil- 
liers,  Canrobert,  Niel,  and  McMahon — General  Vinoy,  General 
La  Motte  Rouge,  and  hosts  of  others  were  there.  Marshal 
Pelissier,  not  being  of  the  army  of  Italy,  had  his  station  just 
behind  the  Emperor.     The  enthusiasm  was  considerable,  but 
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not  wholly  what  I  had  expected.  The  Zouaves  and  Tnrcos, 
some  of  them  bearing  pet  animals  on  their  shoulders,  attracted 
great  attention,  and  when  the  Emperor  raised  his  hat  to  a 
wounded  vwcmdiere  on  crutches,  and  leaned,  hat  in  hand, 
from  his  saddle  to  take  a  paper,  probably  a  petition,  from  her 
hand  the  applause  was  unbounded.  Men  cheered  and,  waved 
their  hats,  and  women  wept.  The  Empress  seemed  to  regulate 
her  bows  according  to  the  military  rank  and  reputation  of  the 
officer  saluting,  and  did  it  gracefully  and  well.  During  the 
latter  part  of  the  review  one  of  the  imperial  servants  brought 
down  the  little  Prince,  and  the  Emperor  placed  him  on  his* 
horse  4)ef ore  him,  a  performance  probably  pre-arranged  but 
most  enthusiastically  applauded.  Shortly  after  noon  a  heavy 
shower  came  on,  and  the  seats  were  partially  deserted;  we 
however  remained  till  the  last,  having  a  fine  view  of  the 
Emperor  and  Empress  as  they  left  the  Pla<ie.  We  were  most 
thoroughly  weary  of  the  noise  and  endless  lines  of  soldiers, 
but  we  had  seen  what  we  came  up  to  Paris  expressly  to  see,  a 
grand  national y<5fe  and  most  of  the  principal  personages  of  the 
empire. 

There  was  one  incident  of  the  day  whicli  at  the  time  afforded 
me  no  little  amusement.  Seated  beside  us  was  a  Frenchman 
whose  enthusiasm  at  times  bordered  on  distraction.  Turning 
to  us,  as  the  army  advanced,  and  evidently  supposing  us  to  be 
his  neighbors  from  across  the  channel,  he  exclaimed  with 
frantic  gesticulations :  "  Go  home  and  tell  of  this  in  England. 
Oh,  I  wish  we  had  your  little  queen  here,  where  that  column 
stands,  that  she  might  see  what  France  has  done !"  We  speed- 
ily corrected  his  mistake  concerning  our  nationality  and  thus 
gave  liberty  to  his  tongue,  which  expressed  his  hatred  of 
England  and  the  English  in  no  measured  terms. 

August  15th.— Tliis  day,  as  thej^ete  of  the  Emperor,  was  given 
up  to  theatricals,  balloon  ascensions,  and  all  kinds  of  out-door 
performances.  We  walked  through  the  gardens  of  the  Tuil- 
eries,  and  across  to  the  square  in  front  of  the  Invalides^  and 
stopped  for  a  while  to  see  a  play  at  one  of  the  Marionette 
theaters  which  I  took  at  first  to  be  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  and 
then  the  "  King  of  the  Cannibal  Islands ;"  and  afterwards,  hav- 
ing satisfied  our  curiosity,  walked  leisurely  back  to  the  hoteL 
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In  the  evening  the  city  was  illuminated  with  a  pyrotechnic 
display  which  infinitely  exceeded  any  thing  of  the  kind  I  had 
ever  seen.  The  whole  affair  was  magnificently  carried  out,  and 
the  illumination  at  the  Hdtd  de  ViUe  was  especially  fine. 
The  gardens  of  the  Tuileries  were  lighted  up  with  colored 
lanterns,  artistically  arranged  with  fine  effect,  but  the  illumina- 
tions were  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  public  buildings. 
We  drove  about  the  city  for  several  hours,  and  it  was  a  sight 
well  worth  seeing — ^the  immense  crowds  kept  in  perfect  oixler 
by  the  gendarmes,  and  the  streets  as  light  as  at  noon-day* 

Time  in  Paris  always  passes  quickly.  Owing  to  the  illness 
of  my  father  we  were  detained  there  for  two  weeks,*  which  we 
spent  in  revisiting  many  places  which  had  interested  us  on  our 
visit  the  previous  November.  The  fine  galleries  of  the  Louvre 
and  Luxembourg,  the  charming  Parisian  gardens,  the  quaint  old 
H6tel  Cluny^  the  Hdtd  des  Invalides^  we  saw  again  with  some- 
thing of  a  home  feeling,  so  strongly  were  they  all  impressed, 
on  our  minds  on  our  first  visit.  Our  original  intention  had 
been  to  spend  the  month  of  September  and  a  part  of  October 
in  England  and  Scotland.  This  we  were,  as  an  unbroken 
party,  unable  to  do ;  but  two  of  us  joined  a  party  of  friends  and 
crossed  to  ^England  early  in  September,  embarking  from  Bou- 
logne and  landed  on  English  soil  at  Folkstone ;  and  on  the  6th, 
we  found  ourselves  delightfully  located  in  a  furnished  house, 
which  our  party  was  large  enough  to  fill,  in  Half  Moon  street, 
a  few  doors  from  Piccadilly.  We  found  London  very  dull  and 
gloomy  after  Paris.  The  contrast  between  the  two  capitals  is 
very  great ;  there  is  a  wealth  of  sunshine  and  brilliancy  in  the 
gay  French  capital,  and  a  corresponding  dearth  of  both  in  Lon- 
don, especially  when  seen  in  the  autumn. 

We  remained  a  week  in  London,  visiting  much  that  was 
historically  interesting,  but  after  the  exciting  life  on  the  conti- 
nent I  did  not  enter  fully  into  the  spirit  *  of  what  I  saw ;  my 
mind  was  too  full  of  the  experiences  of  the  past  few  months, 
and  thus  I  brought  a  weary  brain  to  England.  Had  our  expe- 
rience of  London  preceded  our  continental  tour  I  should  have 
enjoyed  everything  with  freshness  and  eagerness. 

One  of  the  first  places  we  visited  was  Westminster  Abbey. 
It  was  at  the  close  of  a  September  day,  gray  and  cheerless,  as 
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most  of  those  we  spent  in  London  proved  to  be.  The  shadows 
of  approaching  night  drooped  heavily  over  the  burial  place  of 
England's  royal  dead.  The  hour  and  the  gloom  were  pecul- 
iarly suited  to  such  a  visit,  and  a  weight  of  sadness  descended 
upon  me  as  I  passed  under  the  shadow-draped  portal.  We 
lingered  in  the  Poet's  comer,  amid  the  busts  and  medallions 
that  commemorate  the  genius  which  has  given  glory  to  Eng- 
land, musing  over  the  illustrious  and  familiar  names  that  met 
our  eyes.  There  lie  Chaucer  and  Spenser,  Ben  Jonson, 
Addison,  and  a  host  of  others  who  still  live  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  each  succeeding  generation,  though  all  that  was  mor- 
tal of  them  has  so  long  been  dust.  The  monument  to  Spenser 
states  that  he  V  died  in  King  Street,  Westminster,  from  lack  of 
bread,  and  was  buried  here  at  the  expense  of  the  Earl  of 
Essex;"  and  there  is  one  in  memory  of  Shakspeare,  whose 
bones  lie  undisturbed  in  the  little  church  at  Stratf ord-on-Avon. 
As  I  glanced  about  me  at  the  monuments  which  mark  the 
resting  places  of  the  departed  great  ones,  stopping  before 
kneeling  eflSgies  and  reclining  figures  stretched  on  tombs,  in  the 
quaint  costumes  of  the  period  at  which  they  died,  reading  the, 
inscriptions  beneath  the  figures  of  mail-clad  warriors,  prelates 
in  mitres,  and  nobles  in  robes  and  coronets,  I  could  well  under- 
stand the  words  of  Irving :  "  On  glancing  over  this  scene,  so 
strangely  populous,  yet  where  every  form  is  so  still  and  silent, 
it  seems  almost  as  if  we  were  treading  a  mansion  of  that  fabled 
city  where  every  being  had  been  suddenly  transmuted  into 
stone." 

As  we  wandered  along  the  Gothic  aisles,  pausing  before 
tomb  and  efligy  and  passing  from  chapel  to  chapel,  we  came 
to  that  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  now  called  the  chapel  of  Henry 
VII.  A  flight  of  steps  leads  up  to  the  entrance  gates,  which 
are  of  oak  richly  adorned  with  devices  in  brass  and  gilt ;  one 
of  these,  a  crown  and  twisted  roses,  represents  the  union 
which  took  place  on  Henry's  marriage  of  the  white  rose  of 
York  with  the  red  rose  of  Lancaster.  The  walls  of  this  chapel 
are  profusely  ornamented  and  adorned  with  statues  of  saints 
and  martyrs,  and  around  the  sides  are  the  stalls  of  the  Knights 
of  the  Order  of  the  Bath ;  these  are  of  massive  carved  oak,  and 
above  them  droop  banners  bearing  armorial  devices.     In  the 
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center  of  the  chapel  is  the  tomb  of  Henry  VII.  and  his  queen 
Their  efBgies  are  extended  on  the  monument,  and  a  heavily 
gilded  iron  railing  keeps  back  the  intruder  from  a  too  near 
approach  to  the  royal  dust.  In  a  small  aisle  at  the  side  of  this 
chapel  is  the  tomb  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  with  her  full- 
length  figure  carved  in  stone.  The  face  is  lovely,  and  it  is  said 
that  this  is  the  most  perfect  likeness  remaining  of  that  beauti- 
ful queen.  This  monument  was  erected  by  James  I.  In  a 
corresponding  aisle  on  the  other  side  is  the  tomb  of  the 
haughty  Elizabeth,  and  I  wondered  that  she  could  rest  in  such 
close  proximity  to  the  martyred  Mary.  The  feet  of  the  "  lion- 
hearted  queen "  rest  upon  a  lamb ;  and  it  seemed  to  me  as  I 
looked  at  it  like  a  satire  in  stone.  It  was  almgst  dark  within 
the  gloomy  building,  but  still  we  lingered,  given  over  to 
absorbing  thought ;  and  again  memory  brought  back  the  words 
of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh :  "  Thou  hast  drawn  together  all  the 
farre  stretched  greatness,  all  the  pride,  crueltie,  and  ambition 
of  men,  and  covered  it  all  over  with  these  two  words — ^Hic 
jacetP'' 

.  Before  leaving  we  walked  through  the  chapel  of  Edward 
the  Confessor,  or  "  Chapel  of  the  Kings."  In  the  center  is  the 
shrine  of  Edward,  richly  inlaid  with  mosaics;  within  the 
chapel  are  the  eflSgy-surmounted  tombs  of  many  kings  and 
queens,  and  beneath  ponderous  altar  stones  repose  the  remains 
of  infant  royalty.  Margaret  of  York,  daughter  of  Edward 
IV.,  who  died  in  infancy,  was  buried  here,  and  Elizabeth  Tu- 
dor, the  child  of  Henry  VII.  It  was  almost  a  pleasing  thought 
that  something  fresh  and  unstained  should  rest  by  the  side  of 
so  much  world-worn,  sin-soiled  humanity.  The  two  chairs 
which  are  used  at  the  coronation  of  the  British  sovereigns  are 
in  this  chapel.  In  one  of  them  is  placed  the  famous  stone  of 
Scone,  on  which  the  Scottish  kings  were  formerly  crowned, 
and  which  Edward  I.  brought  away  with  him  from  Scotland. 

In  the  gloom  of  the  cloudy  twilight  we  left  the  Abbey. 
Within  these  gray  old  walls  reposes  the  dust  of  those  before 
whom  men  once  bowed  and  trembled  ;  now  we  may  well  come 
here  to  muse  over  the  littleness  of  human  greatness,  and  the 
frailty  of  human  hopes  and  plans.  Here  is  all  that  remains  of 
the  keen  intellect,  the  exquisite  genius,  that  once  controlled  the 
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heart  with  its  magic  p6wer — nay,  which  still  controls,  though 
the  brain  which  gave  it  being  is  but  a  handful  of  dust.  Ethe- 
real as  the  spirit,  impossible  to  bind  as  the  glancing  swiftness 
of  thought,  the  genius  of  the  poet  still  holds  potent  sway, 
though  the  mortal  part  which  shut  it  in  and  hemmed  it  round 
has  yielded  so  long  ago  to  inexorable  Death. 

Next  in  interest  to  us  was  the  Tower — that  epitome  of 
English  history.  Associated  with  all  our  earliest  knowledge 
of  England,  it  seemed  as  if  its  frowning  walls  threw  their 
shadow  over  every  story,  and  formed  the  background  of  every 
picture  which  had  most  interested  us  in  those  youthful  days. 
As  the  warden  pointed  out  the  different  towers  within  the 
fortress,  giving  to  each  its  appropriate  name,  we  were  trans- 
ported back  to  days  when  what  we  read  seemed  fictions,  no  less 
interesting  than  fairy  tales,  and  no  more  real.  The  prison  of 
Queen  Elizabeth ;  the  Bloody  Tower,  where  the  sons  of  Ed- 
ward IV.  were  murdered ;  the  Beauchamp  Tower,  where  poor 
Anne  Boleyn  awoke  from  her  short  dream  of  royalty;  the 
Bowyer  Tower,  where  the  Duke  of  Clarence  was  drowned  in 
the  far-famed  butt  of  Malmsey ;  and  the  Brick  Tower,  where 
the  sad  fate  of  Lady  Jane  Grey  drew  to  its  culmination,  were 
each  in  turn  visited.  We  saw  many  suits  of  armor  which  pos- 
sessed for  us  no  slight  historic  interest.  There  was  one  which 
had  been  worn  by  the  ill-fated  Robert,  Earl  of  Essex ;  another 
by  Charles  I. ;  and  a  suit  made  to  commemorate  the  union  of 
Henry  VIII.  with  Katharine  of  Arragon,  bearing  a  device  in 
which  the  rose  and  the  pomegranate  are  intertwined,  and  the 
sheaf  of  arrows,  the  device  of  Ferdinand,  the  father  of  Kath- 
arine. 

We  entered  the  small,  dark  apartment  which  is  pointed  out 
as  the  prison  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  read  with  no  faint 
interest  these  inscriptions  rudely  carved  in  the  stone  by  pris- 
oners in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary :  "  He  that  endureth  to  the 
end  shall  be  saved.  May  10th,  1553 ;"  and,  "  Be  faithful  unto 
death  and  I  will  give  thee  a  crown  of  life.  1554."  Have 
the  spirits  which  prompted  the  hands  to  engrave  these  expres- 
sions of  faith  realized  at  last  the  blessedness  of  the  promises  in 
which  they  trusted  ?    Let  us  hope  so ! 

In  the  armory  of  Queen  Elizabeth  we  saw  the  axe  said  to 
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have  been  used  in  the  execution  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  and  this 
recalled  to  us  the  story  of  the  ring  sent  by  that  ill-fated 
nobleman  to  the  queen,  and  the  closing  words  of  the  possible 
fiction:  "The  queen  shook  the  dying  countess  in  her  bed, 
sajing,  '  God  may  forgive  you,  but  I  never  can.' "  Here  was 
the  instrument  that  ended  a  life  over  which  the  haughty  Eliz- 
abeth mourned  with  undying  remorse;  and  the  souls  that 
plotted  and  planned,  sinned  and  repented,  where  are  they  ? 

As  we  passed  along,  the  warden  pointed  out  the  block  upon 
which  the  head  of  the  ill-fated  Lady  Jane  Grey  rested,  with 
a  place  hollowed  out  for  the  neck ;  and  a  relic  from  our  own 
land,  the  cloak  which  enwrapped  the  dying  form  of  General 
Wolfe  before  Quebec — strange  memorials  of  different  ages, 
but  all  telling  of  death  and  the  Past. 

In  the  Jewel  House  we  saw  the  regalia  of  England — the 
crowns  and  jewels  of  great  value,  which  an  old  woman  in 
attendance  pointed  out  and  described  in  a  sing-song  voice ;  but 
of  all  the  splendors,  in  which  the  famous  ruby  of  Edward,  the 
Black  Prince,  and  the  Koh-i-noor  of  Victoria  were  included, 
nothing  interested  me  so  much  as  the  small  crown,  pearl- 
encircled,  of  Anne  Boleyn.  "This — was — ^the— crown — of 
— Anne — Boleyn,"  drawled  the  attendant ;  and  I  thought  how 
short  a  time  she  was  allowed  to  wear  it.  "This — is — ^the — 
scepter— of — Anne — Boleyn,"  went  on  the  same  voice;  and 
we  paused  to  admire  the  ivory  scepter,  gold-mounted,  bearing 
a  golden  cross  and  a  dove  of  white  onyx,  both  emblems  of 
peace,  which  the  history  gf  the  unfortunate  queen  so  strangely 
belied. 

We  lingered  for  a  while  in  the  Tower  Church,  called  St. 
Peter's  ad  vinculo^  where  lie  the  remains  of  Anne  Boleyn. 
Her  body  "  was  thrown  into  a  common  elm  tree  chest  that  was 
made  to  put  arrows  in,  and  was  buried  in  the  chapel  within  the 
Tower  before  twelve  o'clock."  Surely  at  this  late  day  one 
cannot  refuse  this  ill-fated  lady  the  tribute  of  a  sigh !  Six 
years  after.  Queen  Katharine  Howard  was  placed  beside  her 
predecessor,  likewise  beheaded;  and  later.  Sir  Thomas  More, 
Robert  Devereux  (Earl  of  Essex),  Lady  Jane  Grey  and  her  hus- 
band (Lord  Guilford  Dudley),  and  many  othere  whose  names 
met  our  eyes  like  familiar  faces.    We  paused  before  the  curious 
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altar  tombs  with  quaint  eflSgies  of  liufiband  and  wife,  who  no 
matter  how  widely  smidered  through  life,  are  here  united  in 
their  last  repose. 

There  has  been  strange  sacrilege  in  the  alterations  which 
have  taken  place  in  this  little  church,  and  not  much  now 
remains  of  the  original  building.  Macaulay,  in  his  history  of 
England,  alludes  to  these  changes  with  disgust : — 

"  In  truth,"  he  says,  **  there  is  no  sadder  spot  on  earth  than  this  little  cemetery. 
Death  is  there  associated,  not,  as  in  Westminster  Abbey  and  St.  Paul's,  with  gen- 
ius and  virtue,  with  public  veneration,  and  with  imperishable  renown ;  not,  as 
in  our  humblest  church-yards,  with  everything  that  is  most  endearing  in  social 
and  domestic  charities,  but  with  whatever  is  darkest  in  human  nature  and  in 
human  destiny ;  with  the  savage  triumph  of  implacable  enemies ;  with  the  incon- 
stancy, the  ingratitude,  the  cowardice  of  friends ;  with  all  the  miseries  of  fallen 
greatness  and  of  blighted  fame." 

Before  leaving  the  Tower  and  its  surroundings  we  walked 
up  to  the  high  ground  called  Tower  Hill.  Here  "  implacable 
enemies  triumphed;"  and  here  "inconstant,  ungrateful,  and 
cowardly  friends  "  witnessed  the  result  of  their  baseness ;  side 
by  side  with  the  Tower  church  in  its  sad  associations  stands 
the  Tower  Hill.  Alas !  how  much  of  gloom  and  horror  broods 
over  more  than  one  spot  on  this  fair  earth ;  upon  which  the  sun 
still  shines,  and  the  rains  and  dews  still  descend,  though  over 
all  the  brightness  hovers  a  cloud  of  dreadful  memories,  and 
through  alLthe  dew  and  freshness  bums  an  arid  waste  of  deso- 
lating wrongs. 

During  the  few  days  that  we  remained  in  London  we  visited 
many  places  of  interest.  In  St.  Paul's  cathedral  the  chief 
attraction  for  me  consisted  in  the  monuments,  or  i-ather,  in  the 
men  whom  these  commemorated.  I  saw  there  a  statue  of  Dr. 
Johnson ;  another  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds ;  a  kneeling  figure 
of  the  pious  Bishop  Heber,  by  Chantrey ;  and  a  monument  to 
Nelson,  who  is  buried  here.  It  is  said  that  the  sarcophagus  in 
which  his  coffin  rests  was  made  at  the  expense  of  Cardinal 
Wolsey  "  for  the  burial  of  Henry  VIII.  in  the  tomb  house  at 
Windsor."  A  monument  to  Lord  Comwallis  attracted  us,  as 
linking  us  with  our  own  national  history ;  and  there  is  one  to 
Sir  John  Moore,  who  fell  at  Corunna.  The  graves  and  monu- 
ments formed  the  only  objects  of  interest  in  the  cathedral, 
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whose  nakedness  and  want  of  ornament  was  to  ns  almost  pain- 
ful, fresh  as  we  were  from  the  glow  and  splendor  of  conti- 
nental churches.  There  was  something  chilling  in  this  lack  of 
color  and  graceful  form,  and  a  perhaps  too  hasty  survey  of  St. 
Paul's  satisfied  us. 

The  Houses  of  Parliament,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Thames, 
between  the  river  and  Westminster  Abbey,  form  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  buildings  we  had  seen  in  Europe,  and  were 
particularly  beautiful  to  me  as  I  have  always  thought  the 
Gothic  the  most  perfect  form  of  architecture.  The  magnifi- 
cent foQodej  covered  with  tracery,  and  bearing  statues  and 
shields  of  the  sovereigns  of  England  from  the  Conquest  to  the 
present  time,  recaUed  the  less  splendid  palaces  and  public 
buildings  of  the  Low  Countries.  It  was  at  the  close  of  a  dark, 
gloomy  day  that  a  golden  coin  gained  us  admittance  to  the  inte- 
rior of  this  building  at  a  time  when  visitors  are  not  usually 
received ;  but  we  were  allowed  to  wander  quietly  through  the 
different  apartments,  including  the  Kobing  Room,  and  the 
•  Royal  Gallery,  richly  frescoed  in  illustration  of  events  in  the 
history  of  England,  with  long  rows  of  stained  glass  windows, 
and  an  elaborately  decorated  ceiling  bearing  armorial  devices. 
We  passed  through  the  Princes'  Chamber  into  the  House  of 
Peers,  whose  magnificent  decorations  are  so  harmoniously 
blended  that  the  effect  produced  upon  the  eye  is  at  once  grand 
and  beautiful.  The  House  of  Commons  is  finished  in  a  sim- 
pler style,  but  with  admirable  taste.  The  windows  are  filled 
with  stained  glass,  and  the  walls  lined  with  elaborately  carved 
oak.  St.  Stephen's  Hall,  into  which  we  were  allowed  to  look, 
was  at  the  time  unfinished;  and  another,  called  the  Poet's 
Hall,  still  awaited  its  decorations.  I  can  recall  no  state  build- 
ing on  the  continent  so  grand  in  its  outline  and  extent,  or  so 
beautiful  in  the  richness  of  its  details,  as  this  new  palace  at 
Westminster. 

We  spent  part  of  a  day  at  the  British  Museum.  Our  visit 
here  was  necessarily  a  hasty  one ;  but  knowing  from  experience 
how  surely  one  pays  the  penalty  of  striving  to  see  too  much  in 
a  limited  time,  we  passed  from  room  to  room  till  we  found  the 
objects  which  possessed  for  us  the  greatest  interest.  We  passed 
with  hasty  glances  the  Egyptian  antiquities  and  the  Nineveh 
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sculptures,  lingering  a  little  longer  with  the  collection  of  vases 
in  the  "  Etruscan  Room,"  and  then  found  the  Elgin  marbles 
which  interested  me  exceedingly,  since  I  had  seen  the  buildings 
from  which  many  of  them  had  been  taken.  They  disappointed 
me  too,  ajs  the  formal  way  in  which  they  are  arranged  takes  from 
the  effect  they  should  produce.  I  could  not  look  upon  them 
without  regret,  recalling  as  I  stood  there  the  ruined,  desolated 
structures  of  which  they  had  formed  a  part,  and  to  which  they 
should  certainly  be  restored;  for  it  is  true,  as  the  sculptor 
Flaxman  has  written,  "that  England  possesses  the  most 
precious  examples  of  Grecian  art,  but  one  who  has  seen  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  glories  of  Athens  cannot  but  long  to  have 
them  restored  to  the  buildings  from  which  they  were  torn." 
There  is  a  want  of  harmony  between  their  present  surround- 
ings and  the  quiet  repose  of  Grecian  art ;  and  a  sad  incongruity 
between  the  sentiments  the  statues  express  and  the  regularity 
and  order  of  a  museum.  I  looked  at  the  capital  and  part  of  a 
shaft  of  one  of  the  Doric  columns  of  the  Parthenon,  and 
remembered  the  ruin  I  saw  there  ;  at  the  magnificent  bas-reliefs 
of  the  frieze,  at  the  groups  of  goddesses  and  noble  statued 
forms,  and  remembered  the  vacant  spaces  of  the  Erectheum, 
and  the  dismantled  grandeur  of  the  Acropolis.  The  more 
graceful  or  beautiful  the  figure,  the  deeper  the  regret  that  the 
glories  of  Athens  should  have  been  transferred  to  the  British 
Museum. 

In  the  "  Bronze  Room "  we  saw  the  famous  Portlaaid  vase. 
Although  it  was  some  years  ago  entirely  broken  to  pieces,  it 
has  been  so  skillfully  mended  that  its  injuries  are  hardly  per- 
ceptible. In  the  Library  are  many  interesting  autographs  of 
royal  and  other  celebrated  personages,  which  we  were  com- 
pelled to  examine  too  hastily.  There  is  a  prayer  book  which 
once  belonged  to  Lady  Jane  Grey,  and  another  which  Queen 
Elizabeth  had  covered  with  her  own  needle  work.  I  looked 
with  interest  at  a  volume  of  Hours  which  had  belonged  to  the 
unfortunate  mother  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  and  at  many 
and  rare  manuscripts,  one  of  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  best 
manuscript  copy  of  Chaucer's  "  Canterbury  Tales." 

Our  impressions  of  London  were  of  necessity  incomplete; 
many  places  of  interest  were  closed,  and  we  could  not  gain 
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admittance  to  the  picture  galleries,  greatly  to  my  regret.  The 
only  works  of  British  artists  that  we  saw  were  at  Apsley  House, 
the  London  residence  of  the  late  Duke  of  Wellington,  where 
are  many  of  the  works  of  Wilkie  and  Landseer.  There  were 
also  a  number  of  portraits  and  statues  of  Napoleon,  one  of  the 
latter  by  Canova.  In  one  of  the  lower  rooms  the  different 
medals,  orders,  and  batons  presented  to  the  duke  are  preserved. 
While  we  were  in  the  House  we  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
from  the  windows  a  military  review,  on  a  limited  scale,  which 
was  taking  place  in  Hyde  Park. 
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VISIT  TO  GRAVESEND  AND  GREENWICH  HOSPITAL — KEW  GAR- 
DENS— HAMPTON  COURT — PORTRAITS  OF  ROYAL  AND  OTHER 
PERSONAGES  —  THE  CARTOONS  OF  RAPHAEL  —  WINDSOR 
CASTLE — ^THE  HOME  PARK — ^THE  TERRACE — ST.  GEORGE'S 
CHAPEL  —  TOMB  OF  THE  PRINCESS  CHARLOTTE  —  STATE 
APARTMENTS  OF  THE   CASTLE — THE   LONG   WALK. 

September  7th. — ^We  left  Fenchurch  street  Btation  at  nine 
this  morning  for  Gravesend  to  see  the  departure  of  the  "  Great 
Eastern,"  passed  her  on  the  way  down,  lunched  at  Gravesend, 
and  took  the  boat  to  return  at  noon,  again  passing  close  to  the 
mammoth  steamer  anchored  at  Panfleet.  We  stopped  for 
half  an  hour  at  Greenwich  and  visited  the  hospital  for  old 
and  disabled  sailors,  erected  on  the  site  of  the  old  manor 
house  of  the  English  kings,  where  Henry  VIII.  and  his  daugh- 
ters Mary  and  Elizabeth  were  bom.  We  saw  in  the  hall  of 
the  hospital  many  portraits  of  celebrated  English  naval  officers ; 
but  I  was  most  interested  by  the  relics  of  Nelson,  among  them 
the  coat  and  waistcoat  worn  by  him  at  Trafalgar,  and  stained 
with  his  blood. 

The  following  day  we  visited  Kew  Gardens,  a  charming  spot 
whose  palm  house  contains  many  noble  specimens.  In  one 
of    the   conservatories  we  saw  the  famous    Victoria  Regia 

lily. 

We  also  passed  a  day  amid  the  ancient  splendors  of  Hampton 
Court.  The  history  of  this  palace  is  of  the  greatest  interest, 
as  from  its  foundation  it  has  been  more  or  less  intimately  con- 
nected with  that  of  the  English  sovereigns.  Built  by  Cardinal 
Wolsey,  and  presented  by  him  to  Henry  VIII.,  it  became  a 
favorite  residence  of  that  king.  Here  his  son  Edward  VI.  was 
bom,  and  here  Jane  Seymour  died.  Catharine  Howard  reigned 
here  supreme,  and  after  a  few  months  met  her  untimely  end ; 
and  the  marriage  of  the  king  with  Catharine  Parr  was  here 
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celebrated.  Edward  VI.  often  resided  here  with  the  Protector 
Somerset ;  and  here  Queen  Mary  and  her  husband,  Philip  of 
Spain,  spent  their  dreary  honey-moon.  The  Christmas  festival 
of  1558  was  kept  here  with  great  solemnity  by  this  gloomy 
pair,  and  the  Princess  Elizabeth  took  part  in  the  ceremonies. 
One  reads  with  interest  that  she  "  sat  with  their  majesties  and 
the  nobility  at  a  grand  spectacle  of  jousting"  on  the  29th 
of  December,  and  that,  on  St.  Stephen's  day,  she  attended 
prayers  in  "her  majesty's  closet,  attired  in  a  robe  of  white 
satin  strung  over  with  large  pearls." 

Elizabeth  once  queen,  the  palace  witnessed  again  the  gay 
revels  of  the  days  of  Henry  VIII.  Twice  she  held  great 
festivals  here  at  Christmas — in  1572,  and  1593 — and  we  may  be 
sure  that  there  were  different  scenes  enacted  from  those  of  that 
other  Christmas  festival  at  which  Mary  and  Pliilip  of  Spain 
presided.  Then,  in  the  lapse  of  time,  James  I.  took  up  his 
residence  here,  and  here  his  wife,  Queen  Anne,  died,  and  was 
buried  in  Westminster  Abl>ey.  Hither,  too,  came  Charles  I. 
and  his  queen,  Henrietta  Maria,  once  fleeing  from  London  to 
escape  the  plague,  and  sixteen  years  later  effecting  his  escape 
from  Hampton  Court  Palace  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  a  few 
months  before  his  life  terminated  on  the  scaffold.  Another 
fifteen  years  and  the  palace  passed  into  the  hands  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  and  here  his  daughter  Elizabeth  was  married  to 
Lord  Falconberg.  A  year  later  another  daughter,  the  idol  of 
her  father,  died  here.  Then  came  Charles  II.  with  his  splen- 
did and  corrupt  court,  and  the  portraits  of  the  beauties  of 
his  reign  still  smile  upon  the  visitor  of  to-day  from  long 
rows  of  gilded  frames.  James  II.  followed,  and  William  III. 
and  his  queen,  Mary ;  and  afterwards  Queen  Anne.  George 
I.  sometimes  held  his  court  here,  but  the  prestige  of  royal 
residence  departed  with  George  II.  and  his  queen,  Caroline. 
To-day  the  palace  is  divided  into  suites  of  apartments  which 
are  occupied  by  families  in  some  way  connected  with  the 
nobility  or  government ;  while  the  arms  of  the  great  Cardinal 
are  still  emblazoned  over  the  gateway,  with  the  Latin  motto, 
"  God  is  my  help." 

The  chann  of  Hampton  Court  for  me  lay  in  its  portraits. 
There  are  pictures  of  Henry  VIII.  and  his  various  wives  and 
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children;  of  Philip  of  Spain,  and  Mary  his  wife;  and  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  at  all  the  stages  of  her  life.  One  of  these 
represents  her  at  the  age  of  twelve,  with  an  expi*ession  which 
is  pleasing,  her  complexion  delicately  fair,  her  hair  light  red  ; 
a  crimson  velvet  dress  falls  over  a  white  satin  petticoat,  gold 
embroidered ;  around  her  neck  and  on  her  bodice  are  chains  of 
beads  and  knots  of  jewels,  and  on  her  head  rests  a  crimson 
velvet  cap,  jewel  encrusted,  while  her  long,  slender  fingers 
clasp  a  prayer  book.  The  portrait  is  one  of  Holbein's. 
Again  we  see  the  virgin  queen,  jewel  encumbered,  her  fair 
proportions  lost  amid  the  ornaments  of  her  dress.  This  time 
her  hand  holds  a  fan  of  feathers.  We  meet  with  her  again 
in  a  sort  of  "  Persian  habit,"  with  forest  trees  around  her  and 
a  stag  peeping  out  at  her  splendor ;  and  yet  again,  taken  at  the 
age  of  thirty-six,  cumbered  as  usual  with  the  splendors  of  her 
dress.  She  this  time  holds  an  orb  and  scepter  and  is  attended 
by  her  maids  of  honor,  before  whom,  we  are  told,  "  Venus  is 
abashed,  Minerva  is  astonished,  and  Jimo  put  to  flight." 

There  is  also  here  a  portrait  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  a  most 
disappointing  picture  when  we  remember  the  beauty  that  made 
her  so  famous ;  and  others  of  Francis  11.  of  France,  and  of  Lord 
Damley.  At  every  step  we  saw  faces  of  men  and  women 
famous  from  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  even  earlier,  down 
to  almost  the  present  period,  and  every  European  court  is  rep- 
resented. Here  and  there  we  lingered  for  more  than  a  passing 
glance,  trying  to  catch  some  expression  that  should  shadow  forth 
a  gallant  action,  a  mournful  story,  or  a  deed  of  darkness.  The 
voluptuous  beauties  of  Charles  IL's  court  contrasted  with  the 
gloomy,  rigid  stateliness  of  Queen  Mary  ;  the  sweet  simplicity 
of  Henrietta  Maria,  with  the  magnificence  of  Marie  de'  Medici. 
Wherever  we  turned,  queen  or  courtezan,  hero  or  villain,  king 
or  courtier  met  our  eyes,  each  with  his  story,  whether  dark  or 
bright,  sad  or  joyous.  Beside  the  portraits  there  are  many 
works  with  various  subjects,  by  famous  masters — Titian  and 
Velasquez,  Perugino  and  Tintoretto,  Rubens  and  Giorgione — 
and  not  the  least  in  interest,  the  famous  cartoons  of  Raphael. 

Weary  with  the  pictures  we  passed  into  the  Great  Hall, 
which  was  designed  by  Wolsey  and  finished  by  Henry  VIII. 
when  Anne  Boleyn  was  at  the  height  of  her  power,  and 
50 
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through  the  withdrawing  room  into  the  gardens.  In  the  green- 
houses we  saw  the  famoua  grape  vine  over  one  hundred  and 
ten  feet  long,  which  has  borne  as  many  as  twenty-five  hundred 
bunches  in  a  season,  and  after  losing  ourselves  in  the  mazes  of 
the  "Labyrinth"  we  passed  out  of  Hampton  Court  by  the 
Lion  Ghite. 

Before  leaving  London  for  the  north  we  spent  a  part  of  one 
of  the  few  bright  days  given  us,  at  Windsor  Castle.  Intimately 
associated  as  this  spot  is  with  British  royalty  for  nearly  eight 
centuries,  we  approached  the  noble  pile  with  reverence.  We 
looked  up  at  its  irregular  walls  and  massive  towers,  from  whose 
heights  the  royal  banner  was  waving,  and  enjoyed  the  feeling 
of  mingled  awe  and  pleasure  which  age  and  great  memories 
combined  to  inspire.  Well  has  an  old  writer  described  the 
situation  of  this  lordly  castle.  "  From  an  high  hill,"  he  says, 
"  that  rises  with  a  gentle  ascent,  it  enjoyeth  a  most  delightful 
prospect  round  about ;  for  right  in  the  front  it  overlooketh  a 
vale  lying  out  far  and  wide,  garnished  with  com  fields,  flour- 
ishing with  meadows,  decked  with  groves  on  each  side,  and 
watered  with  the  most  mild  and  calm  river  Thames ;  behind  it 
arise  hills  everywhere,  neither  rough  nor  over  high,  attired  as 
it  were  with  woods,  and  even  dedicated,  as  it  were  by  Nature, 
to  hunting  and  game."  It  is  said  that  long  before  the  Con- 
quest the  old  Saxon  kings  possessed  a  palace  at  Windsor,  the 
site  of  which  is  not  now  known.  Edward  the  Confessor, 
influenced  by  the  priesthood,  gave  the  manor  of  Windsor  to 
the  Church,  but  William  the  Conqueror  rescued  it  from  the 
priests  and  made  it  a  military  post,  and  from  that  day  it  has 
belonged  to  the  crown. 

During  our  brief  visit  we  walked  about  the  beautiful  "  Home 
Park,"  with  its  extensive  lawn  stretching  out  on  the  east  and 
north  sides  of  the  castle.  Though  sometimes  called  the 
"  Little  Park,"  it  contains  nearly  five  hundred  acres ;  our  guide 
pointed  out  to  us  what  had  been  a  bowling  green,  arranged  by 
Charles  II.,  and  once  the  resort  of  that  monarch  and  his  bril- 
liant court. 

The  trees  in  this  park  are  some  of   them  of  noble  size.* 
The  one  which  attracts  the  greatest  attention  bears  the  name 
of  "  Heme's  Oak,"  which  Shakspeare  has  immortalized  in  his 
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"  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor."  It  is  a  dead  trunk  upon  which 
not  a  leaf  appears,  and  it  looks  as  if  scathed  by  lightning. 
Round  about  this  tree  the  "merry  wives"  carried  on  their 
pranks,  and  here  was  the  scene  of  Falstaffs  distress. 

"  There  is  an  old  tale  goes,  that  Heme  the  Hunter, 
Sometime  a  keeper  here  in  Windsor  forest, 
Doth  all  the  winter  time,  at  stiU  midnight. 
Walk  round  about  the  oak,  with  great  ragg'd  horns, 
And  there  he  blasts  the  trees." 

And  to-day  the  tree  looks  indeed  as  if  the  "Hunter"  must 
have  blasted  it. 

From  the  battlements  of  the  castle  we  looked  out  on  the 
noble  prospect  spread  around  this  model  home  of  royalty,  and 
saw  the  walls  of  Eton  College,  two  miles  distant.  The  views 
from  the  Terrace  are  particularly  beautiful.  This  is  a  long 
walk  which  Queen  Elizabeth  caused  to  be  raised  on  the  north 
side  of  the  castle,  and  Charles  II.  afterwards  extended  it 
along  the  east  and  south  sides.  "  It  was,  when  completed," 
says  a  writer  of  the  time,  "  nearly  two  thousand  feet  in  length, 
faced  with  free  stone  and  covered  with  gravel."  This  was 
Queen  Elizabeth's  favorite  resort.  It  did  not  require  any  great 
effort  of  imagination  to  fancy  her  pacing  with  majestic  step 
along  the  terrace,  dressed  in  the  costume  which  to  the  eyes  of 
this  generation  is  always  associated  with  the  virgin  queen,  discus- 
sing affairs  of  state  with  Burleigh,  or  listening  to  the  flatteries  of 
the  great  men  of  her  court.  Leicester,  the  Earl  of  Essex,  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh — what  ghosts  must  some- 
times haunt  this  terrace  in  the  moonlight!  What  phantom 
shapes  must  glide  along  this  lonely  walk  at  midnight  1  Some- 
times the  queen  in  the  pride  of  her  youth  and  power,  flattered, 
courted,  feared,  and  she,  perhaps,  loving ;  then,  in  contrast,  a 
withered  form,  proud,  feared,  unloved,  racked  with  remorse, 
while,  perhaps,  the  headless  form  of  Essex  or  the  woimded 
noble  Sir  Philip  Sidney  may  follow  shortly  after!  Where 
should  Imagination  stop,  with  such  memories  to  draw  upon ! 

This  terrace  was  a  favorite  resort  also  of  the  ill-fated  Charles 
I.,  and  of  his  son  Charles  II.  As  we  stood  here  looking  oflf  I 
could  well  imderstand  the  admiration  expressed  by  Pepys  in 
his  diary :  ^'  It  is  the  most  romantic  castle  in  the  world.    But, 
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Lord  1  the  prospect  that  is  in  the  balcone  in  the  Queejn's  lodg- 
ings, and  the  terrace,  and  walk,  are  strange  things  to  consider, 
being  the  best  in  the  world,  sure."  I  could  almost  echo  this 
quaintly  expressed  admiration,  for  in  its  way  I  had  seen  noth- 
ing finer. 

A  place  of  much  interest  to  us  at  Windsor  was  St.  Greorge's 
Chapel,  of  great  antiquity,  dating  from  the  reign  of  Henry  I. 
As  we  entered  we  could  not  but  be  impressed  by  the  elaborate 
architecture,  and  the  beauty  of  the  large  window ;  the  ceiling 
is  a  mass  of  various  devices,  including  the  arms  of  many  sov- 
ereigns. The  view  of  the  choir  is  particularly  imposing ;  pend- 
ant over  the  stalls  on  either  side  are  the  banners  of  the  Knights 
of  the  Garter,  and  beneath  these  are  the  mantles,  helmets,, 
swords,  and  crests  of  the  owners.  The  floor  is  of  marble,  and 
the  exquisite  tracery  and  carving  of  the  stalls  are  in  keeping 
with  the  extreme  lightness  and  elegance  of  the  building  itself. 
We  remembered  that  we  were  standing  on  the  spot  where  the 
greatest  warriors  and  statesmen  had  stood ;  that  every  king  of 
England,  from  Edward  III.,  had  here  ofifered  up  his  "adora- 
tions ;"  that  we  trod  upon  the  dust  of  princes ;  and  that  thous- 
ands of  the  great  and  powerful  who  once  mingled  here  in  the 
glittering  pageant,  now  mouldered  in  the  tomb.  The  stall  of 
the  sovereign  is  at  the  right  on  entering,  that  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  on  the  left,  the  stalls  of  the  knights  ranging  on  either 
side.  Close  to  the  altar  we  saw  the  "  Queen's  Closet,"  and 
beneath  it  the  tomb  of  Edward  IV.,  a  singular  work  of  ham- 
mered steel  executed  by  Quentin  Matsys. 

We  paused  before  the  tombs  of  Edward  IV.  and  his  queen, 
of  Henry  VI.,  and  those  of  Henry  VIII.  and  his  queen,  Jane 
Seymour.  In  the  same  vault  rests  the  body  of  Charles  I.  I 
remembered,  as  I  stood  by  this  tomb,  having  read  a  simple  yet 
graphic  description  of  the  king's  funeral  by  a  writer  of  his 
time : — 

"  The  king's  body  was  brought  from  his  bed  chamber  down  into  St.  George's 
Hall,  whence,  after  a  little  stay,  it  was  with  slow  and  solemn  pace,  much  sorrow 
in  most  faces  being  then  discernible,  carried  by  gentlemen  of  quality  in  mourn- 
ing. The  noblemen  in  mourning  also  held  up  the  pall,  and  the  governor  with 
several  gentlemen,  officers,  and  attendants,  came  after.  It  was  then  observed 
that  at  such  time  as  the  king's  body  was  brought  out  from  St.  George's  Hall 
the  sky  was  serene  and  clear,  but  presently  it  began  to  snow,  and  the  snow  fell 
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80  fast  that  by  the  time  the  corpse  came  to  the  west  end  of  the  Royal  Chapel 
the  bkck  velvet  pall  was  all  white — the  color  of  innocency — ^being  thick  covered 
over  with  snow.    Thus  went  the  White  King  to  his  grave." 

To  me  the  most  touching  monument  in  the  chapel  was  that 
to  the  memory  of  the  Princess  Charlotte,  and  I  paused  long 
before  the  last  resting  place  of  "  the  fair  hair'd  daughter  of  the 
Isles."  The  monument  itself  is  not  specially  remarkable.  The 
marble  figure  of  the  princess  lies  stretched  on  a  bier,  covered 
with  drapery ;  in  the  background  she  is  represented  as  rising 
to  heaven,  attended  by  angels,  one  of  whom  bears  the  child 
for  whom  the  princess  died  in  giving  it  birth.  It  is  a  pity  that 
so  much  of  the  beauty  of  this  monument  should  be  destroyed 
by  the  gilded  canopy  that  surmounts  it.  In  the  tomb  house, 
connected  with  the  chapel  by  a  subterranean  passage,  is  a  vault 
containing  the  remains  of  George  III.  and  his  family,  George 
IV.,  and  William  IV. ;  but  an  inscription  on  a  white  marble 
tablet  on  the  wall  of  the  cloisters  leading  thither  attracted  me 
most.  It  is  said  to  have  been  written  by  George  III.  The 
words  are  these  : — 

King  George  III. 

Caused  to  be  interred 

Near  this  place  the  body  of 

Mary  Gascoin, 

Servant  to  the  late  Princess  Amelia, 

And  this  tablet  to  be  erected 

in  testimony  of 

His  grateful  sense  of 

The  faithful  service 

And  attachment  of 

An  amiable  young  woman 

To  his  beloved  daughter, 

Whom  she  survived  only  three  months. 

She  died  the  18th  of  February,  1811, 

Aged  31  years. 

I  remembered  as  I  stood  there  a  few  verses  said  to  have  been 
written  by  the  young  princess,  speaking  of  her  selfishness  in 
health,  when  she  thought  all  the  world  made  for  her  enjoy- 
ment ;  then  came  sickness  and  languor,  and  the  verses  closed 
with  the  simple  words — 

"  It  then  occurred  how  sad  'twould  be 
Were  this  world  only  made  for  me." 
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In  common  with  all  visitors  we  were  admitted  to  the 
state  apartments  of  the  castle  whose  chief  interest  to  me  lay 
in  the  pictures,  and  I  found  no  time  to  look  at  other  things. 
In  the  audience  chamber  was  a  portrait  of  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots ;  but,  alas  I  no  pictured  representation  of  her  can  give 
complete  satisfaction.  There  are  some  singular  Latin  inscrip- 
tions on  this  portrait  which  I  have  seen  translated.  I  have 
copied  two  of  them : — 

**  Her  most  gracious  majesty,  the  daughter,  consort,  and  mother  of  kings,  is,  in 
the  presence  of  the  officers  and  ministers  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  struck  by  the  axe 
of  the  executioQer,  and  after  barbarously  wounding  her  by  a  first  and  second 
blow,  at  the  third  attempt  he  severs  her  head  from  the  body." 

Another  reads : — 

"  Thus  the  once  powerful  Queen  of  France  and  Scotland  ascends  the  scaffold 
with  a  mind  unconquored  but  devout.  She  spurns  at  tyranny  and  treachery,  she 
upholds  the  Catholic  faith ;  her  past  and  present  life  openly  and  clearly  pro- 
claim her  a  daughter  of  the  Roman  Church." 

In  what  is  called  the  "  Vandyck  Gallery"  we  saw  portraits 
of  many  of  the  beautiful  women  of  the  times  of  Charles  I. 
and  II.,  and  several  of  Queen  Henrietta  Maria.  Two  of  these 
represent  the  queen  in  the  height  of  her  prosperity,  crowned 
with  youth  and  beauty ;  a  third  was  painted  when  all  these  had 
vanished,  and  she  stood  overwhelmed  by  misery  and  misfortune. 
I  turned  from  one  to  the  other,  reading  on  the  painted  canvas 
the  tragic  story  of  a  crowned  queen. 

The  portraits  of  Charles  I.  and  his  children  are  numerous, 
and  the  faces  of  many  court  beauties  smile  upon  us  from  amid 
the  ringlets  and  draperies  of  the  time.  Mary  Villiers,  Duchess 
of  Eichmond,  and  daughter  of  George  Villiers,  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, is  represented  in  the  character  of  St.  Agnes,  with  the 
lamb  and  the  palm  branch ;  but  she  is  clad  in  silken  robes  and 
her  face  'has  not  an  expression  of  saint-like  purity ;  and,  alas ! 
we  read  that  she  had  three  husbands.  The  stately  figure  of 
Maria  Clara,  Duchesse  de  St.  Croix,  attracts  us,  and  we  stop  to 
see  how  proudly  she  ascends  a  step,  one  hand  holding  back  the 
skirt  of  her  dress,  the  other  raised  to  sweep  aside  a  heavy  cur- 
tain. There  is  another  portrait,  that  of  Lucy,  Coimtess  of 
Carlisle,  daughter  of  Henry  Percy,  Earl  of  Northumberland, 
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with  a  face  so  full  of  life  and  expression  that  not  until  we 
glance  downward  at  a  book  we  hold,  and  the  words,  "  she  died 
in  1660,"  meet  our  eyes,  do  we  remember  that  she  lived  and 
smiled  two  centuries  ago. 

The  finest  of  all  the  portraits,  however,  is  that  of  Charles  I. 
on  a  grey  horse.  The  animal  is  spirited,  and  the  king  sits 
with  dignity  and  composure ;  he  is  clad  in  armor,  and  a  broad 
ruff  falls  upon  the  steel.  In  the  "  Queen's  Closet "  are  three 
pictures  by  Holbein,  one  of  which  represents  Henry  VIII. ; 
in  the  "  King's  Closet "  is  a  portrait  of  the  Emperor  Charles 
v.,  and  in  the  "  Rubens'  Gallery  "  one  of  Philip  II.  on  horse- 
'  back.  Scattered  through  these  rooms  are  many  works  of  famous 
Italian,  French,  and  German  artists,  of  different  subjects,  but 
I  hardly  turned  to  them  from  the  more  interesting  portraits. 
In  what  is  called  the  "  Waterloo  Chamber  "  are  portraits  of  the 
"  sovereigns  \^ho  reigned,  the  most  celebrated  commanders  who 
fought,  and  the  statesmen  who  were  most  prominent,  at  the  date 
of  the  memorable  battle  of  Waterloo."  In  the  "  Ball-room  "  we 
saw  the  Gobelin  tapestry,  representing  the  story  of  Jason  and 
the  Golden  Fleece,  which  is  said  to  have  been  sent  by  Louis 
XVI.  to  decorate  the  room  occupied  by  Marie  Antoinette  when 
she  first  arrived  in  France;  it  was  afterwards  presented  to 
George  lY. 

Before  leaving  Windsor  we  drove  through  the  magnificent 
Park  to  Virginia  Water.  The  view  from  the  top  of  what  is 
called  the  "  Long  Walk "  is  most  delightful ;  the  branches  of 
the  noble  trees  droop  softly  to  the  green  earth,  while  under 
them  herds  of  deer  were  feeding.  As  we  left  the  Park  by  the 
"Long  Walk"  we  saw  Frogmore  to  the  right.  It  was  pur- 
chased by  Queen  Charlotte  in  1792,  and  when  we  saw  it,  it 
was  the  residence  of  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  the  mother  of 
Queen  Victoria. 
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LEAMINGTON  —  WARWICK  CASTLE  —  KENILWORTH  —  GrY'S 
CLIFF — STRATFORI>-ON-AVON  —  CHATSWORTH  —  SHEFFIELD — 
MANCHESTER — LAKE  WINDERMERE — TOMBS  OF  WORDSWORTH 
AND  HARTLEY  COLERIDGE  —  AMBLESIDE  —  KESWICK — THE 
HOME  OF  80UTHEY  —  LODORE  FALLS — ARRIVAL  AT  EDIN- 
BURGH—  IMPRESSIONS  OF  THE  CITY — MONUMENT  TO  SIR 
WALTER  SCOTT — HOLYROOD  PALACE — THE  CASTLE — ^THE 
NORMAN  CHAPEL — THE  HEART  OF  MID-LOTHIAN — HOUSE  OF 
JOHN   KNOX. 

About  the  middle  of  September  we  left  London  for  Leam- 
ington, a  delightful  place  much  resorted  to  by  the  English,  but 
to  us  principally  attractive  because  of  its  proximity  to  War- 
wick and  Kenilworth  Castles,  and  to  Stratford-on-Avon,  the 
birthplace  of  Shakspeare.  Warwick  Castle  is  not  far  from 
Leamington,  and  Kenilworth  about  five  miles  further  on,  so 
our  visit  to  both  of  these  most  interesting  places  was  accom- 
plished in  one  day.  Warwick  Castle,  though  in  the  most 
perfect  preservation  and  still  the  dwelling  of  its  owner,  is  a 
faithful  example  of  the  days  of  feudal  England.  Its  towers, 
battlemented  walls,  and  portcullis  all  speak  of  a  time  which 
has  become  to  us  only  legendary ;  the  one  named  Csesar'-e  tower 
is  said  to  date  from  the  Norman  Conquest;  it  still  throws 
the  same  shadow  over  the  smiling  landscape  as  when  first 
erected  eight  hundred  years  ago.  The  present  earl  still  inhabits 
the  castle,  and  I  confess  to  a  feeling  akin  to  reterence  as  I 
looked  upon  the  great  bars  of  the  portcullis,  and  remembered 
that  these  battlements  and  towers  over  which  so  many  centuries 
had  passed  still  sheltered  the  descendants  of  the  race  who  first 
reared  their  massive  walls. 

Before  we  entered  the  castle  an  old  dame  met  us  at  the 
lodge  and  pointed  out  to  us  the  "  Caldron,"  which  goes  by  the 
name  of  "  Guy's  porridge  pot."    It  might  hold  two  barrels  or 
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more,  and  aa  we  paused  to  look  at  it  the  garrulous  guide  told  us 
how  many  times  it  had  been  filled  with  punch  when  the  present 
heir  came  of  age.  This  Guy  was  the  giant  Earl  of  Warwick, 
who,  tradition  says,  was  nine  feet  high ;  and  his  armor  and 
helmet,  shield,  etc.,  prove  that  they  were  at  least  made  for  a 
man  of  gigantic  size. 

There  were  other  visitors  beside  ourselves  and  we  were  all 
allowed  to  pass  rapidly  through  several  fine  apartments,  though 
it  was  so  rapidly  that  we  could  give  but  a  hasty  glance  at  any 
one  thing.  The  grand  hall  into  which  we  first  entered  de- 
lighted me.  Its  ceiled  oaken  roof,  broad,  deep  fire-place,  and 
suits  of  armor  (one  of  which  is  attributed  to  Cromwell)  ranged 
around,  recalled  many  a  romance  and  story  of  old  England 
which,  for  the  time,  seemed  to  me  to  have  become  reality. 
There  was  through  all  the  apartments  occupied  by  the  family 
an  elegant  simplicity  most  attractive,  and  I  felt  that  those 
whose  lot  it  was  to  dwell  amid  all  the  luxury  of  the  Present, 
and  yet  be  ever  surrounded  by  the  thousand  stirring  and 
romantic  memories  of  a  splendid  Past,  ought  in  some  way  to 
be  lifted  above  the  wants  and  failings  of  ordinary  humanity. 

There  are  many  fine  pictures  in  the  castle  which  bear  the 
names  of  some  of  the  most  famous  European  masters,  but  I 
turned  as  usual  to  the  portraits,  two  of  which  I  well  remember 
— a  grand  picture  of  Charles  I.  on  horseback,  apparently  com- 
ing directly  toward  the  visitor  (this  is  one  of  Vandyck's  finest 
works),  and  another  of  Anne  Boleyn,  an  original  by  Holbein, 
and  the  only  representation  of  her  which  I  had  seen  that  in 
any  way  confirmed  the  tradition  of  her  beauty.  In  this  por- 
trait the  figure  is  elegant,  and  rounded  to  the  outlines  of  youth ; 
the  peculiar  fashion  of  the  dress  leaves  the  neck  and  part  of  the 
bust  exposed,  showing  their  exquisite  shape ;  the  head  is  cov- 
ered with  the  bonnet-shaped,  bead-bordered  head  dress  in 
which  this  queen  is  most  frequently  represented.  The  face  is 
very  interesting  and  beautiful,  brilliant  with  expression,  in 
which  much  of  her  loveliness  must  have  consisted.  The  nose 
is  prominent  yet  finely  cut,  the  mouth  and  chin  soft  and  round, 
the  expression  slightly  voluptuous,  but  lovely  withal ;  but  the 
brow  and  eyes  are  the  greatest  charm  of  the  face.  The  former 
is  broad  and  expansive  and  stamped  with  intelligence ;  the  eyes 
51 
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are  large  and  beaming  and  capable  of  every  variety  of  expres- 
sion ;  such,  thought  I,  as  could  bum  and  flash  and  yet  look  ten- 
der. The  eye-brows  are  finely  drawn  and  scarcely  arched ;  alto- 
gether it  was  a  bewitching  picture,  and  she,  in  life,  bewitched 
a  king,  who  yet  caused  this  lovely  head  to  be  laid  upon  the 
executioner's  block.  "Gentle,  lively,  and  thoughtless,"  one 
of  her  historians  has  called  her;  but  archness,  intrigue,  and 
willfulness  are  all  there  too,  beaming  from  that  pictured  face. 

Scattered  through  the  apartments  were  massive,  splendid 
pieces  of  antique  furniture,  and  rare  works  of  art,  brought 
from  the  continent.  I  remember  particularly  a  table  of  Flor- 
entine mosaic  which  had  belonged  to  Marie  Antoinette,  and 
thus  within  the  walls  of  Warwick  Castle  I  had  twice  been  led 
to  think  of  queens,  who  with  youth,  beauty,  and  at  one  time 
power,  had  yet  perished  on  the  scaffold. 

The  grounds  about  the  castle  are  very  beautiful,  and  afford  a 
charming  glimpse  of  English  park  scenery.  Broad  trees  throw 
their  cool  shadows  over  the  velvet  green  sward,  standing  irreg- 
ularly as  where  Nature  placed  them,  and  to  crown  the  whole 
the  Avon  flows  murmuring  by.  One  of  the  rich  treasures  of 
the  groimds  is  the  Warwick  vase,  which  was  found  in  a  lake  at 
Hadrian's  villa,  a  short  distance  from  Tivoli.  It  is  of  white 
marble,  and  its  two  branching  handles  are  wound  around  with 
vines. 

Leaving  Warwick  Castle  we  staged  for  Kenilworth.  The 
drive  was  a  delightful  one,  through  perfect  English  scenery, 
over  hedge-lined  roads  and  between  grassy  fields  and  slopes 
and  clumps  of  woods,  and  it  seemed  a  short  five  miles  to  the 
village.  A  further  drive  of  half  a  mile  brought  us  to  the 
castle,  the  ruins  of  which  are  in  some  respects  the  finest  I  have 
ever  seen.  This  once  magnificent  stronghold  resisted  all 
changes  till  the  time  of  the  civil  wars,  when  it  was  reduced  to 
the  condition  in  which  we  find  it  to-day.  It  is  said  tliat  the 
walls  of  the  castle,  parts  of  which  still  remain,  enclosed  an  area 
of  seven  acres.  There  were  draw-bridges,  gates,  a  moat,  and 
all  the  appendages  of  a  feudal  castle,  and  the  tournament 
ground  and  bed  of  a  lake  are  still  discernible.  For  miles 
around  this  stronghold  a  giant  forest  once  waved,  and  its 
owners  hunted  the  deer  beneath  its  shade.     In  common  with 
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most  English  ruins  these  possess  a  peculiar  charm  wliich  lurks 
amid  the  enwreathing  tendrils  of  the  ivy,  shielding  the  crumb- 
ling stone  from  the  rude  gaze  and  covering  it  with  a  mantle 
of  beauty. 

We  strolled  about  the  ruins,  looking  at  them  from  different 
points  of  view,  going  back  in  imagination  to  the  times  of 
Queen  Bess  and  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  nor  withholding  a  pity- 
ing backward  glance  from  poor  Amy  Robsart.  What  a  spell 
has  the  genius  of  Scott  woven  about  this  spot,  that  thought 
should  dwell  less  with  the  royal  form  of  Elizabeth  than  with 
that  of  her  humbler  rival,  less  with  what  we  know  to  be  fact 
than  with  what  we  believe  to  be  almost  a  fiction  I  Within  these 
walls  the  haughty  virgin  queen  lingered  with  her  favorite — the 
Earl  of  Leicester — during  that  famous  visit  in  1572.  History 
and  fiction  have  combined  to  give  a  splendid  picture  of  the 
pomp  and  festivities  of  that  time ;  and  while  bending  over  the 
glowing  descriptions  of  Scott  we  almost  forgot  that  the  rev- 
elry and  .feasting,  the  ambition  and  love,  the  queen,  courtier, 
and  victim,  all  ended  and  passed  away  three  centuries  ago. 

Ruined  as  the  castle  has  become,  the  outlines  of  many  of  the 
apartments  may  still  be  traced.  The  walls  of  the  great  hall 
where  the  banquets  took  place  still  stand.  The  rooms  which 
were  occupied  by  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  the  apartments  of 
the  Queen,  and  one  which  is  said  to  have  been  the  prison  of 
Amy  Robsart,  are  pointed  out.  The  great  red  sandstone  walls 
are  in  many  places  entire  ;  and  Time,  as  if  loth  to  destroy  every 
trace  of  ancient  splendor,  has  spared  to  the  present  generation 
traces  of  fine  sculpture  and  chiseling,  and  the  pointed  outlines 
of  windows  from  which  queen  and  courtier  once  looked,  but 
look  no  more. 

As  we  returned  to  Leamington  we  turned  aside  that  we 
might  have  a  view  of  Guy's  Cliff,  and  most  charming  it  was. 
The  castle  stands  in  the  midst  of  woods,  the  house  appearing 
at  the  end  of  a  long  avenue  of  trees,  and  the  lawn  sloping 
down  to  the  water.  It  is  remarkable  as  having  belonged  to 
Guy,  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  as  the  place  of  his  death. 

On  the  following  day  we  visited  Stratford-on-Avon,  which 
is  situated  at  an  agreeable  driving  distance  from  Leamington. 
There  we  saw  the  birth-place  of  the^poet,  "  a  small,  mean  look- 
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ing  edifice  of  wood  and  plaster,  a  true  nestling  place  of  genius," 
as  Washington  Irving  has  described  it,  where  the  "garrulous 
old  lady"  still  points  out  the  various  relics  of  Shakspeare's 
eai'ly  days  which  have  attracted  so  many  pilgrims  hither.  But 
more  interesting  than  his  birth-place  is  his  tomb.  The  old 
church  in  which  he  lies  buried  is  a  mouldering  structure  into 
whose  varied  ornamentation  the  ivy  has  twined  itself,  standing 
in  sheltered  seclusion  w^ere  scarcely  a  sound  breaks  the  still- 
ness save  the  murmur  of  the  Avon.  We  first  saw  the  church 
through  the  beautiful  avenue  of  lime  trees,  beneath  whose 
interlacing  boughs,  forming  a  sort  of  mystic  aisle,  we  walked 
with  reverent  feet  to  the  tomb  of  the  poet.  On  either  side 
were  the  graves  of  the  dead  whose  monumental  stones  had 
sunk  so  as  sometimes  to  be  hardly  visible ;  and  even  when  still 
erect  they  were  so  overgrown  with  moss  that  the  inscriptions 
were  for  the  most  part  quite  illegible.  Among  the  tombs  an 
old  man  was  standing  with  his  spade,  preparing  a  grave  for 
some  new  comer  to  this  ancient  resting  place  of  the  dead ;  and 
as  he  worked  he  now  and  then  chanted  a  low  monotonous 
song,  strangely  recalling  the  grave-diggers  in  "  Hamlet." 

Having  traversed  the  lime  tree  avenue  and  the  carved  porch, 
we  entered  the  oaken  doors  of  the  church  and  passed  through 
the  somewhat  spacious  interior  to  the  chancel,  where  Shaks- 
peare  is  buried.  Above  the  monumental  tablet  whereon  is 
the  inscription  said  to  have  been  written  by  himself,  is  a  bust 
of  the  poet  which,  as  it  was  placed  there  very  shortly  after 
his  death,  is  most  probably  a  correct  likeness.  The  waving 
trees  outside  the  chancel  windows  threw  strange  lights  and 
shadows  upon  the  marble  face,  and  as  the  afternoon  was  wearing 
on  to  the  day's  decline  the  light  was  of  that  uncertain  charac- 
ter which  makes  the  real  seem  unreal,  and  the  unreal  to  be  the 
substantial.  No  word  was  spoken  as  we  stood  about  the  grave ; 
all  was  silent  save  the  sounds  which  came  from  the  wind  in 
the  tree  tops  and  the  murmuring  of  the  river's  flow.  His  fam- 
ily lie  buried  about  him,  and  here  and  there,  on  the  walls  of 
the  church,  are  monumental  tablets  bearing  inscriptions  com- 
memorating some  member  of  the  nobility,  or  less  aristocratic 
personage ;  but  we  hardly  glanced  at  these.  As  we  left  the 
church,  having  reached  the  end  of  the  avenue  we  turned  for 
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one  last  look  at  the  gray  old  pile,  just  then  tinged  with  the 
rays  of  the  declining  sun.  Fantastic  light  and  shade  checkered 
the  lime  tree  walk,  beguiling  us  to  linger,  and  it  was  with 
reluctance  that  we  turned  away. 

On  our  departure  from  Leamington  we  took  the  train  for  a 
point  a  few  miles  distant  from  Chatsworth,  the  seat  of  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire.  In  the  magnificent  park  we  found  a 
most  delightful  little  inn,  and  every  comfort  that  a  traveler 
could  desire.  We  remained  here  a  day,  visiting  the  mansion 
of  the  duke  and  driving  about  the  park.  Chatsworth  is  in 
Derbyshire,  on  the  Derwent,  and  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most 
splendid  private  residences  in  England.  The  present  house 
was  built  by  the  first  duke  in  1706,  on  the  site  of  the  man- 
sion of  Sir  William  Cavendish,  which  was  the  prison  of  the 
unfortunate  Mary  Stuart  for  thirteen  years.  It  is  in  the  Ionic 
style,  enclosing  a  court  in  the  center  of  which  is  a  fountain. 
There  are  many  magnificent  works  of  art  within  its  walls, 
which  we  were  allowed  to  see  under  the  guidance  of  a  portly 
looking  housekeeper  in  a  rustling  black  silk  gown,  who  evi- 
dently felt  great  pride  in  her  position. 

Chatsworth  is  especially  famous  for  its  beautiful  wood  carv- 
ings, the  work  of  Gibbons  and  Watson,  and  it  contains  also 
many  fine  pieces  of  sculpture  by  Canova,  Thorwaldsen,  and 
Chantrey.  I  remember  especially  the  "  Ilebe  "  of  Canova,  and 
a  superb  bust  of  Byron,  by  (Jhantrey.  But  the  park  and  gar- 
dens are  more  attractive  than  the  mansion,  and  indeed  they  are 
among  the  finest  in  England ;  the  park  itself  is  nine  miles  in 
circuit.  The  conservatories,  filled  with  the  rarest  plants  and 
fruit  trees,  are  of  a  length  and  height  which  I  had  not  seen 
equaled  in  Europe ;  and  the  water  works  have  been  compared, 
not  unjustly,  to  those  of  Versailles.  These  also  one  of  the  gar- 
deners exhibited  in  part.  I  remember  seeing  at  a  little  distance 
what  I  supposed  to  be  a  palm  tree,  so  faithfully  had  Nature 
been  copied  in  bronze;  but  I  was  speedily  undeceived  as  a 
tiny  jet  of  water  arose  from  every  leaf  and  point,  producing  a 
beautiful  effect  as  thp  sunlight  transmuted  every  drop  into  a 
sparkling  gem. 

We  left  Chatsworth  for  Sheffield,  a  distance  of  fourteen 
miles,  which  we  accomplished  by  carriage.     The  day  was  bleak 
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and  cloudy,  and  the  country  tlirough  which  we  passed  not  of 
the  most  interesting  description,  mucli  of  it  being  long  stretches 
of  dreary  moorland.  In  the  dusky,  smoky  town  of  SheflSeld 
we  remained  until  the  following  morning,  finding  time  to  visit 
the  cutlery  works  of  Rodgers,  whose  name  is  well  known  in 
America.  From  Sheflield  our  plan  of  travel  took  us  to  Man- 
chester, where  we  were  detained  but  an  hour ;  long  enough, 
however,  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  workshops  and  manufac- 
tories of  this  great  city  of  over  three  hundred  thousand  inhab- 
itants. Leaving  Manchester  we  turned -our  faces  toward  the 
"lake  district"  of  Cumberland,  and  reached  Windermere  at 
the  close  of  a  long  and  wearisome  day  of  travel. 

In  the  beautiful  "lake  country"  which  poet  and  painter 
have  made  so  famous,  the  only  drawback  to  our  pleasure  was 
that  we  must  leave  it  so  soon.  We  remained  at  the  Winder- 
mere Hotel,  which  was  delightfully  situated,  over  Sunday, 
attending  service,  on  a  misty,  almost  rainy  morning,  at  a  little 
grey  stone,  ivy-clad  church  where  we  listened  to  the  liturgy 
of  the  English  Church  and  to  a  short,  simple  sermon,  though 
I  confess  that  at  times  my  eyes  wandered  to  the  monumental 
tablets  on  the  walls.  Some  of  these  bore  the  names  of  those 
who  had  fallen  in  the  Crimea.  As  the  sunset  was  fine  we 
climbed  the  hills  behind  the  house,  and  from  the  view  thus 
gained  formed  some  estimate  of  the  delightful  region  through 
which  we  were  hurrying. 

The  following  day  we  took  the  coach  for  Ambleside,  and 
after  a  delightful  drive  along  the  upper  margin  of  the  lake 
passed  Wordsworth's  old  residence,  and  stopped  at  the  church- 
yard where  he  and  Hartley  Coleridge  lie  buried.  We  strolled 
among  the  tombs,  standing  in  quiet  thoughtfulness  by  the 
grave  of  one  who  was  so  faithful  a  student  and  so  true  a  lover  of 
Nature,  whose  life  the  serene  quiet  of  the  surrounding  scene 
so  truly  illustrated ;  and  by  that  other  stone  which  marked  the 
grave  of  so  much  brilliant,  wasted  genius. 

At  Ambleside  we  visited  Stockgill  Force,  a  fine  fall  divided 
in  two  parts  uniting  at  the  foot  and  tumbling  down  a  wild 
ravine.  Continuing  our  way  on  the  Lugdale  road  we  had  a 
most  beautiful  view  of  the  head  of  Lake  Windermere,  and 
then  branched  off  for  Keswick.     Our  road  now  lay  through  a 
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most  picturesque  region,  past  Rydal  Water  and  Grasmere,  and 
then,  as  we  ascended  more  and  more,  the  hills  grew  more  bare, 
and  those  who  knew  compared  the  scenery  to  that  of  Scotland. 
Up  some  of  the  long  hills  we  walked,  drinking  in  the  loveli- 
ness of  the  scene,  until  we  reached  the  last  summit  and  saw 
Keswick  and  Derwent  Water  in  the  valley  below  us.  We  left 
the  coach  and  walked  down  the  long  main  street,  crossing  the 
Greta,  a  pretty,  rapid  stream,  passing  to  the  right  the  beauti- 
fully situated  home  of  the  poet  Southey,  almost  hidden  among 
the  trees,  and  walked  on  to  the  church  where  is  his  monument, 
and  in  the  church-yard  his  tomb.  The  church  is  very  old ;  it 
was  formerly  part  of  a  monastery  and  dates  back  five  or  six 
hundred  years.  It  contains  some  ancient  tombs.  At  the  close 
of  the  day  we  took  a^  delightful  stroll  along  the  lake  shore  as 
far  as  Lodore  falls ;  the  flying  clouds  that  had  obscured  the  sky 
at  times  during*the  day  had  disappeared,  and  the  sunset  was 
perfect. 

The  following  morning  the  sun  rose  clear  and  we  started  by 
coach  for  Penrith,  enjoying  a  very  pleasant  ride  over  a  hilly 
country,  and  at  noon  left  by  train  for  Carlisle.  There  was 
little  to  interest  us  here,  with  the  smoky  atmosphere  and  prim 
little  tenement  houses,  although  undoubtedly  the  town  is  inter- 
esting from  historical  associations.  Late  in  the  afternoon  we 
left  for  Edinburgh  by  express  train,  whizzing  through  Gretna, 
on  and  on,  till  moorlands  appeared — long  stretches  of  barren 
hills — and  night  came  on  and  the  moon  rose  finely,  but  I  was 
tired  and  paid  little  attention  to  the  country,  which  at  any  rate 
I  could  hardly  have  seen.  We  arrived  at  the  Edinburgh  sta- 
tion about  nine  in  the  evening  and  drove  to  the  Douglass 
Hotel,  where  we  found  all  that  was  most  comfortable  and  invit- 
ing to  weary  travelers.  The  long  line  of  lights  from  the 
heights  of  the  old  town  produced  a  singular  and  very  pictur- 
esque effect  as  we  drove  along,  and  quite  aroused  us  from  the 
sleepy  state  into  which  we  had  fallen  during  the  weary  ride. 

I  had  often  heard  Edinburgh  compared  to  Athens,  and  I  knew 
that  the  title,  "  Modern  Athens,"  was  given  because  of  this 
resemblance.  Stuart  in  his  "Antiquities  of  Athens"  had 
mentioned  this,  and  I  was  pleased  to  find  that  my  recollections 
of  the  Grecian  capital  were  sufliciently  vivid  to  enable  me  to 
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trace  the  points  of*  likeness.  In  walking  through  the  city  I 
was  as  much  impressed  with  the  neatness  and  uniformity  of 
the  buildings  of  the  "new  town,"  as  with  the  picturesque 
disorder  of  those  in  the  "old  town."  Many  of  the  public 
buildings  have  a  classic  simplicity  and  elegance  of  design,  the 
effect  of  which  is  not  disturbed  by  any  "  ostentatious  deform- 
ity "  which  in  so  many  cities  mingles  with  and  detracts  from 
the  beauty  of  more  perfect  models.  The  open  spaces  between 
the  "old"  and  "new"  towns  are  occupied  by  ornamental  pleas- 
ure grounds,  and  these  form  one  of  the  many  attractions  of 
Edinburgh. 

But  to  the  traveler  the  great  charm  of  the  Scottish  capital 
consists  in  the  recollections  of  an  eventful  and  romantic  Past, 
and  many  a  spot  becomes  invested  with  the  deepest  interest 
from  the  part  it  has  held  in  history,  or  the  lustre  shed  upon  it 
by  the  great  genius  of  Scott.  Indeed  many  auch,  all  unkno\ra 
in  history,  have  through  the  force  of  this  great  Imagination 
become  invested  with  a  romantic  interest  stronger,  perhaps, 
than  that  which  history  could  have  given  them. 

There  was  an  atmosphere  of  quiet,  elegant  repose  about  this 
city  which  was  very  noticeable  to  me,  coming  from  the  bustle 
and  din  of  great  commercial  centers.  This  was  in  part  owing 
to  the  want  of  extensive  manufactories  and  the  consequent 
absence  of  the  hurry  and  bustle  incident  to  their  neighbor- 
hood ;  and  more  entirely  to  the  colleges,  and  schools,  and  courts 
of  justice,  upon  which  the  prosperity  of  the  city  in  a  great 
measure  depends.  It  is  said  that  at  least  one-third  of  the  pop- 
ulation in  the  higher  ranks  of  society  in  Edinburgh  is  formed 
of  gentlemen  of  the  legal  profession,  and  the  city  is  also  a 
favorite  resort  of  families  desirous  of  a  liberal  education  for 
their  children  at  a  moderate  expense.  These  causes  have  im- 
parted to  it  an  air  of  repose  which  is  peculiarly  attractive. 

The  beauty  of  the  situation  of  Edinburgh  is  said  to  be 
unequaled  by  that  of  any  capital  in  Europe,  and  we  found 
frequent  occasion  to  praise  it,  looking  down  upon  it  as  we  often 
did  from  the  more  elevated  points  of  the  city  and  its  suburbs. 
There  was  the  Frith  of  Forth,  two  miles  away,  gradually  grow- 
ing broader  till  it  disappears  in  the  ocean ;  the  beautiful  com- 
bination of  cultivated  land  and  luxuriant  forest ;  the  bold  out- 
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lines  of  hills,  whose  names — Pentland,  Lammermoor,  and 
Grampian  —  awakened  recollections  which  historian,  novel- 
ist, and  poet  have  surrounded  with  strange  interest ;  and  the 
city  with  its  castle-crowned  hill,  and  the  lonely  grandeur  of 
Arthur's  Seat.  At  such  times  we  were  grateful  for  the  crea- 
tions of  those  men  of  genius  who  have  made  rugged  Scotland 
one  of  earth's  most  romantic  lands. 

One  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  city  is  the  monument  to 
Sir  Walter  Scott.  Though  designed  by  Kemp,  an  architect  of 
little  celebrity  and  who  died  before  the  monument  was  com- 
pleted, it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  appropriate  public 
memorials  that  I  have  ever  seen;  perhaps  the  most  so,  if 
beauty  consists  in  light  and  airy  and  graceful  form,  free  from 
the  cumbrous  heaviness  which  seems  almost  inseparable  from 
works  of  this  kind.  An  exquisite  Gothic  structure  rises  to  the 
height  of  two  hundred  feet  over  a  statue  of  the  poet,  who  is 
"  represented  sitting,  and  attended  by  his  favorite  dog  Bevis." 
In  the  portico  are  numerous  niches  occupied  by  sculptured 
impersonations  of  the  characters,  historical  and  fanciful,  por- 
trayed in  the  writings  of  Scott.  "  In  the  four  principal  niches 
are  statues  of  Prince  Charles  drawing  his  sword,  as  depicted  in 
Waverly ;  Meg  Merrilies,  breaking  the  sapling  over  the  head  of 
Lucy  Bertram ;  the  Lady  of  the  Lake  stepping  from  a  boat  to 
the  shore ;  and  the  Last  Minstrel  playing  on  his  harp."  Look- 
ing off  across  the  valley  to  the  "  old  town  "  its  towering  build- 
ings meet  the  eye,  carrying  out  the  recollections  of  olden  times 
awakened  by  the  monument,  and  strangely  in  harmony  with 
the  revery  of  the  hour. 

Our  first  visit  to  any  place  of  interest  in  Edinburgh  was 
natarally  to  Holyrood  Palace,  chiefly  associated  in  our  minds 
with  the  unfortunate  Queen  of  Scots,  who,  whatever  her  crimes, 
still  retains  that  preeminence  in  history,  romance,  and  song, 
which  her  beauty,  courage,  talents,  and  wrongs  will  ever  enable 
her  to  maintain.  The  palace,  a  building  of  quadrangular  form, 
surrounds  a  court,  and  its  flanking  towers  give  it  a  military 
aspect  which  was  in  keeping  with  the  necessities  of  the  times 
in  the  days  of  its  grandeur.  Great  changes  have  taken  place 
in  the  outward  appearance  of  the  building,  and  antiquaries 
have  been  puzzled  to  say  at  what  period  any  part  of  it  was 
52 
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constructed,  but  one  of  the  towers  has  been  ascribed  to  James 
v.,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  oldest  portion  of  the  structure. 

Queen  Mary's  apartments  are  of  course  the  most  interesting 
to  travelers.  The  bed  chamber  is  said  to  remain  in  almost  the 
same  state  as  when  occupied  by  the  unfortunate  princess.  We 
looked  about  it  with  strange  interest,  for  to  whom  has  not  Mary 
of  Scotland  seemed  more  the  creation  of  romantic  fancy  than 
an  actual  dweller  upon  earth  ?  There  was  the  Venetian  mirror 
in  its  carved  frame  which  must,  if  the  truth  is  told,  have  often 
reflected  that  bewitching  countenance.  This  floor  her  weary 
feet  had  often  paced ;  from  these  windows  she,  perhaps,  smiled 
down  upon  Both  well  as  he  rode  "  gallantly  from  Ilolyrood  on 
the  murdered  Damley's  horse."  The  very  bed  on  which  she 
reposed  is  here,  its  faded  tapestry  hangings  nothing  altered. 
Adjoining  the  bed  chamber  is  the  queen's  boudoir,  the  scene 
of  the  murder  of  the  unfortunate  Kizzio.  It  is  said  that  this 
too  remains  unchanged,  and  that  the  dark  stains  near  the  head 
of  the  stairs  were  caused  by  the  blood  of  the  page.  We  are' 
told  in  history  that  Mary  was  fond  of  laying  aside  the  cares 
and  state  of  her  position,  and  enjoyed  small  private  parties 
where  she  might  be  as  quiet  or  as  merry  as  she  pleased ;  it  was 
on  one  of  these  occasions,  on  the  9th  of  March,  1566,  that 
Rizzio  was  murdered,  sheltered  though  he  was  by  the  robes  of 
majesty  itself.  Damley  tore  the  queen  and  page  apart,  and 
one  of  the  conspiratore,  snatching  Darnley's  dagger,  struck  the 
first  blow.  His  ruthless  assassins  dragged  him  through  the 
bed  chamber  and  anteroom,  and  finally  killed  him  at  the  head 
of  the  stairs.  It  is  just  there,  where  history  tells  us  Kizzio 
perished,  that  the  dark  stains  are  pointed  out  to-day. 

The  picture  gallery  interested  me  but  little,  as  the  portraits, 
over  a  hundred  in  number,  appeared  to  be  all  fancy  sketches. 
This  hall  was  formerly  devoted  to  court  festivities,  feasts,  and 
revels,  among  the  last  of  which  were  those  given  by  Prince 
Charles  Edward  in  1745.  Of  the  ancient  Abbey  of  Holyrood- 
Ilouse,  founded  in  1128  by  David  I.,  all  that  now  remains  are 
the  ruins  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  behind  the  palace.  This  was 
restored  in  1633  by  Charles  I.,  who  was  crowned  here,  but  the 
roof  has  since  faUen  in,  and  it  remains  a  most  noble  ruin. 
James  II.,  James  V.,  and  Magdalen  his  queen,  are  buried  here, 
and  also  Lord  Damley. 
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We  regretted  that  we  could  not  climb  the  ascent  to  Arthur's 
Seat,  but  a  fierce,  chilling  wind  was  blowing,  and  the  prospect 
would  have  been  much  obscured  by  the  low^  overhanging  clouds. 
Around  this  hill  a  fine  carriage  road  has  been  constructed, 
called  the  "  Queen's  Drive."  We  consoled  ourselves  by  going 
to  see  the  ancient  Scottish  regalia,  and  Queen  Mary's  apartments 
in  the  Castle. 

The  Castle  stands  in  what  is  said  to  be  the  oldest  part  of  the 
city,  and  is  supposed  to  have  formed  the  nucleus  around  which 
Edinburgh  has  arisen.  It  formerly  bore  a  Latin  name  signify- 
ing "  camp  of  the  maidens,"  from  a  tradition  that  the  daugh- 
ters of  Pictish  kings  were  brought  up  within  its  walls.  Its 
great  mass  of  irregular  fortifications  stands  on  a  rocky  elevation 
at  the  head  of  High  street,  presenting  a  really  grand  and  im- 
posing appearance.  Strange  and  thrilling  events  have  made  this 
spot  the  rallying  place  of  great  memories ;  battle  and  siege  has 
it  withstood  from  the  time  of  Malcolm  Canmore  to  that  of 
Prince  Charles  Stuart.  On  the  ground  about  the  castle  trai- 
tors have  been  beheaded,  and  others  burnt  alive ;  indeed,  as 
has  been  said,  "  this  place  seems  to  have  been  particularly  set 
apart  for  the  burning  of  traitors  and  witches." 

The  most  interesting  part  of  the  Castle  is  the  ancient  royal 
palace,  where  we  saw  the  crown  room,  and  another  which  bears 
the  name  of  Queen  Mary.  In  the  comer  room  are  the  regalia 
of  Scotland,  consisting  of  a  crown,  scepter,  and  sword  of 
state  presented  by  Pope  Julius  II.,  a  silver  rod  of  office,  a  ruby 
ring  worn  by  Charles  I.  at  his  coronation  at  Holyrood,  and  the 
golden  collar  of  the  Garter  sent  by  Elizabeth  to  James  VI. 
Chalmers,  in  his  "  Walks  in  Edinburgh,"  has  given  expression 
to  the  thoughts  which  in  some  measure  present  themselves  to 
every  traveler  who  looks  upon  these  insignia  of  a  dead  and 
gone  royalty.    He  says : — 

"  Taking  these  articles  in  connection  with  the  great  historical  events  and  per- 
sonages that  enter  into  the  composition  of  their  present  value,  it  is  impossible 
to  look  upon  them  without  emotions  of  singular  interest,  .while,  at  the  same  time 
their  essential  littleness  excites  wonder  at  the  mighty  circumstances  and  destinies 
which  have  been  determined  by  the  possession,  or  want  of  possession,  of  what  they 
emblematize  or  represent.  For  this  diadem  did  Bruce  liberate  his  country ;  with  it, 
his  son  nearly  occasioned  its  ruin.  It  purchased  for  Scotland  the  mature  sagacity  of 
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Robert  II. ;  did  not  save  Robert  III.  from  a  death  of  grief ;  procured,  perhaps,  the 
assassination  of  James  I. ;  instigated  James  IV.  to  successful  rebellion  against  his 
father,  whose  riolent  death  was  expiated  by  his  own.  Its  dignity  was  proudly 
increased  by  James  V.  who  was  yet  more  unfortunate,  perhaps,  in  his  end,  than 
a  long  list  of  unfortunate  predecessors.  It  was  worn  by  the  devoted  head  of 
Mary,  who  found  it  the  occasion  of  woes  and  calamities  unnumbered  and  unex- 
ampled. It  was  placed  upon  the  infant  brow  of  her  son,  to  the  exclusion  of  her- 
self from  all  its  glories  and  advantages,  but  not  the  conclusion  of  the  distresses 
in  which  it  involved  her.  Her  unfortunate  grandson  for  its  sake  visited  Soot- 
land,  and  had  it  placed  upon  his  head  with  magnificent  ceremonies ;  but  the 
nation  whose  sovereignty  it  gave  him  was  the  first  to  rebel  against  its  authority, 
and  work  his  destruction.  The  Presbjrterian  solemnity  with  which  it  was  given 
to  Charles  II.  was  only  a  preface  to  the  disasters  of  Worcester,  and  afterwards 
it  was  remembered  by  this  monarch,  little  to  the  advantage  of  Scotland,  that  it  had 
been  placed  upon  his  head  with  conditions  and  restrictions  which  wounded  at 
once  his  pride  and  his  conscience.  It  was  worn  by  no  other  monarch,  and  the 
period  of  its  disuse  seems  to  have  been  the  epoch  from  which  we  may  reckon 
the  happiness  of  onr  monarchs,  and  the  revival  of  our  national  prosperity." 

We  were  allowed  to  enter  the  small,  comfortless  apartment 
where  Queen  Mary  gave  birth  to  James  VI. ;  the  union  of  the 
Scotch  and  English  crowns  which  was  accomplished  in  the 
person  of  the  royal  baby  is  commemorated  by  initials  and  the 
date,  1566,  above  the  doorway.  There  is  a  quaint  old  English 
inscription  above  the  Scottish  arms  in  the  room,  the  substance 
of  which  may  be  explained  by  these  two  lines : — 

'*  Send  hir  sonne  successione  to  reig^e  stille, 
Lang  in  this  Realme,  if  that  it  by  Thy  will." 

One  of  the  oldest  architectural  relics  in  Scotland  is  the  little 
Norman  Chapel,  erected  by  Margaret,  the  queen  of  Malcolm 
Canmore,  who  died  in  the  castle  A.  D.  1093.  It  was  long 
used  as  a  powder  magazine,  but  it  has  been  restored  and  we 
found  it  not  the  least  interesting  portion  of  the  castle ;  it  is 
exceedingly  small,  but  invested  in  the  traveler's  eyes  with  the 
charm  which  great  age  imparts.  Near  this  chapel  we  saw  the 
famous  piece  of  artillery  called  Mons  Meg,  constructed  at 
Mons  in  Brittany,  in  1486,  of  thick  iron  bars  bound  together ;  it 
was  used  in  times  of  siege  till  1682,  when  it  burst  ''  whilst  firing 
a  salute  to  the  Duke  of  York."  The  views  from  the  parapet 
walls  of  the  Castle  are  of  great  range  and  beauty,  and  we  lin- 
gered long  looking  out  toward  the  Pentland  Hills,  and  the 
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southern  part  of  Edinburgh.  The  Esplanade  is  a  favorite 
resort  of  the  citizens,  as  it  has  been  from  the  earliest  times. 

Leaving  the  Castle  we  returned  through  High  street,  which 
was  once  considered  one  of  the  grandest  of  European  thorough- 
fares, and  although  its  grandeur  has  long  since  departed  its 
numerous  quaint  old  houses  still  attract,  recalling  as  they  do 
the  vanished  glories  of  a  memorable  Past.  To  many  of  these 
tall,  now  almost  toppling  buildings  great  names  are  attached, 
which  they  have  borne  since  the  days  when  they  were  resi- 
diences  of  the  "  rank,  and  wealth,  and  fashion  of  the  Scottish 
court  in  the  time  of  the  Stuarts." 

From  time  to  time  we  stopped  to  look  into  the  lanes  and 
closes  which  frequently  diverge  on  either  side.  These,  though 
now  the  abodes  of  poverty  and  filth,  were  once  the  dwellings 
of  the  rich  and  powerful.  As  we  walked  along  I  thought  of 
the  words  applied  to  another  avenue  of  the  city,  as  most  appro- 
priate to  this :  i'  It  has  borne  upon  its  pavement  the  burden  of 
all  that  was  beautiful,  all  that  was  gallant,  all  that  has  been 
historically  interesting  in  Scotland,  for  the  last  six  or  seven 
hundred  years." 

We  visited  the  locality  of  the  "Old  Tolbooth,"  called  by  the 
people  "the  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,"  a  place  which  Sir  Walter 
Scott  has  made  so  famous.  It  formerly  stood  in  the  middle  of 
the  High  street ;  the  old  building  was  erected  in  1561,  and  its 
successor  served  for  nearly  a  century  for  the  accommodation  of 
Parliament  and  the  courts  of  justice,  as  well  as  for  the  confine- 
ment of  prisoners.  In  1817,  when  the  ancient  pile  was  demol- 
ished, the  great  padlock  and  key  of  the  prison  were  sent  to  Sir 
Walter  Scott  at  Abbotsford. 

Another  place  of  interest  in  the  High  street,  in  the  part 
which  goes  by  the  name  of  "Netherbow,"  is  the  house  of  John 
Knox,  the  Reformer.  It  is  an  old  and  irregular  looking  build- 
ing with  this  inscription  still  over  the  doorway : — 

'/  Cnfe .  ®oh  .  above .  al .  anh  .  gonr .  neigljbotir .  as . 
gonr .  self . " 

in  Old  English  characters.  The  window  from  which  the 
Reformer  preached  to  the  populace  still  remains,  and  on  the 
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coraer  of  the  house  a  rude  eflftgy  of  him,  in  the  attitude  of 
addressing  the  passers-by,  has  long  existed.  The  house,  which 
is  said  to  be  an  excellent  specimen  of  a  dwelling  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  was  the  manse  provided  for  the  great  Reformer 
when  he  was  chosen  minister  of  Edinburgh  in  1559.  He  died 
here  in  1572,  "  exhausted  by  great  physical  labor  and  anxiety 
of  mind." 
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CHAPTEE  XXXVII. 

BUINS  OF  MELROSE  AND  DRYBUBGH  ABBEY — TOMB  OF  SCOTT — 
ABBOTSFORI>— THE  ARMORY — THE  LIBRARY — STIRLING  CAS- 
TLE— CALLANDER — GLASGOW — DUMBARTON  CASTLE — LOCH 
LOMOND — LOCH  KATRINE — ELLEN'S  ISLE — THE  TROSACHS — 
RETURN  TO  EDINBURGH — YORK — RETURN  TO  LONDON  AND 
PARIS— ARRIVAL  AT   NEW   YORK. 

Among  the  pleasantest  recoUectionfl  of  our  visit  to  Edinburgh 
are  those  of  excursions  to  Abbotsford,  and  to  Melrose  and 
Dryburgh  Abbeys.  We  went  by  train  to  Galashiels,  a  pros- 
perous manufacturing  place  about  thirty  miles  distant,  and 
then  drove  across  to  Melrose,  an  ancient  town  situated  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Tweed  at  the  base  of  the  Eildon  Hills.  We 
found  the  far-famed  ruin  up  a  narrow  back  street,  surrounded 
by  buildings,  and  on  application  were  admitted  by  a  pretty 
girl  who  acted  as  guide.  If  the  situation  of  the  abbey  disap- 
pointed me,  the  ruin  itself  far  exceeded  my  anticipations.  It 
is  a  wonder  how  such  delicate  carvings  in  the  stone-work  can 
have  resisted  the  effects  of  time  and  exposure  to  the  weather 
during  so  many  centuries.  The  ivy  climbing  and  clinging 
everywhere  adds  to  the  effect  of  the  ruin,  which  by  moonlight 
must  be  romantically  beautiful.  On  the  south  side  is  the 
principal  remaining  entrance.  Nothing  can  be  more  exquisite 
in  architecture  than  this  arched  doorway  with  its  light  and  airy 
sculpture,  perfectly  proportioned  pilasters,  and  masses  of  rich 
tabernacle  work.  There  are  pedestals  and  canopies  of  elaborate 
Gothic  workmanship,  flower  enwreathed,  and  crowning  the 
arch  are  niches  for  statues,  gradually  decreasing  in  height  as 
the  arch  rises.  Some  broken,  defaced  statues  still  remain,  but 
the  greater  part  of  them  have  long  since  fallen  and  crumbled 
away.  Above  this  archway  are  the  remains  of  an  openwork 
window,  wheel-shaped,  fidl  of  still  graceful  curves  and  inter- 
lacing lines. 
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We  loitered  through  the  grass-grown  aisles,  looking  at 
broken  arch  and  statue-surmounted  buttress,  sometimes 
attracted  by  the  exquisite  design  of  a  pointed  or  rose  window, 
again  reading  some  partly  defaced  inscription,  or  wondering  at 
some  quaint  and  grotesque  figure  or  head.  Of  these  last  there 
are  many  still  remaining.  I  remember  a  part  of  the  abbey 
where  two  pointed  windows  face  each  other ;  on  the  casement 
of  one  is  carved  a  nun's  head,  as  if  looking  from  a  window ; 
opposite  is  the  head  of  a  monk,  smiling,  as  if  uttering  some 
soft  words  to  his  opposite  neighbor.  On  one  buttress  I 
remember  seeing  the  figure  of  a  cripple  on  the  shoulders  of  a 
blind  man,  and  underneath  a  Latin  inscription.  The  mould- 
ings of  some  of  the  arches  spring  from  finely  carved  busts,  and 
above  the  canopies  of  niches  peep  grotesque  heads.  Some  of 
the  brackets  are  supported  by  human  figures,  some  sitting, 
others  kneeling,  but  all  expressing  pain  caused  by  the  heavy 
burden.  Many  of  the  windows  are  divided  by  niched  but- 
tresses ornamented  with  the  arms  of  some  of  the  abbots ;  in 
one  or  two  of  the  niches  are  statues  of  the  Virgin  and  St. 
Andrew,  looking  down  with  calm,  saint-like  faces  on  the  ruin 
which  Time  hath  wrought. 

The  decorations  of  the  East  Oriel,  described  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  are  singularly  perfect  and  beautiful.  The  grand  central 
window  is  tilled  with  delicate  tracery  of  various  figures  which 
en  wreath  and  uphold  a  ponderous  cross.  In  the  eastern  end  of 
the  church  is  the  choir,  with  small  aisles  on  either  side  which 
are  lighted  by  several  pointed  windows.  The  central  one  of 
these,  above  where  the  high  altar  is  supposed  to  have  stood, 
still  retains  enough  of  its  former  beauty  to  show  what  it  must 
have  been  ;  there  are  still  remaining  figures  and  crosses  which 
combine  and  enwreath  to  support  a  massive  and  complicated 
central  cross,  and  on  either  side  are  niches,  curiously  wrought, 
with  canopies  and  quaintly  carved  pedestals.  The  various 
aisles  of  the  abbey  contain  many  interesting  inscriptions,  as 
they  were  once  used  as  places  of  sepulture.  In  one  part  of  the 
cloisters  Scott  has  located  the  tomb  of  the  "Wizard" — Sir 
Michael  Scott — and  the  spot  is  pointed  out  to  visitors  by  the 
guide. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  abbey  was  founded  by  King  Robert 
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Bruce  in  1322.  Its  royal  founder  was  buried  here,  and  his 
heart,  which  was  to  have  been  deposited  in  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
at  Jerusalem,  was  placed  beneath  the  high  altar.  The  heart  of 
Bruce  was  entrusted  to  Sir  James  Douglass ;  but  on  his  way  to 
Jerusalem,  stopping  to  combat  the  Saracens  in  Spain,  he  was 
slain,  and  his  body  and  the  casket  containing  the  heart  were 
found  upon  the  field  on  the  frontiers  of  Andalusia  and  con- 
veyed to  Scotland.  The  abbey  was  burnt  in  1384  by  the 
English  under  Richard  II.  After  that  it  was  often  plundered 
and  assailed,  but  its  worst  enemies  were  the  Reformers,  who 
reduced  it  to  its  present  ruined  condition,  leaving  it  for  a  cen- 
tury or  more  a  prey  to  all  who  required  stone,  "  from  which 
dwellings,  bams,  and  enclosures  might  be  erected."  It  had 
quite  sunk  into  oblivion  when  Sir  Walter  Scott  recalled  its 
vanished  splendor  in  his  "  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,"  making 
it  from  that  time  one  of  the  shrines  of  Scotland.  The  name 
of  the  architect  has  been  preserved  in  an  inscription  over  one 
of  the  doorways,  which  we  read  as  we  were  leaving  the  ruins. 
It  tells  us  that  "  John  Murdo  was  bom  in  Paris,"  that  he  had 
"  in  keiping  all  mason  werk,"  and  ends  with  these  words : — 

"I ;  pray  :  to  :  God  :  and  :  Mary  :  Baith 

And  :  Sweet :  St :  John  :  keip  :  This 

Holy  :  Kirk  :  Fra  :  Skaith." 

Leaving  the  ruins  we  passed  into  a  cemetery  which  lies  to 
the  south,  and  retraced  our  steps  to  the  hotel,  through  the 
quiet  town  with  its  comfortable  houses  and  pleasant  gardens 
and  little  rural  church. 

About  six  miles  from  Melrose  is  the  ruined  Abbey  of  Dry- 
burgh.  Our  road  thither  lay  through  a  lively  region  watered 
by  the  Tweed,  which  winds  through  fields  and  orchards,  bor- 
dered by  wooded  heights  which  sometimes  rise  into  majestic 
hills.  We  tumed  off  down  a  side  road  to  the  river,  here  with 
quite  a  rapid  current ;  just  below,  the  remains  of  a  suspension 
bridge  were  hanging.  A  bright  little  boy  came  over  in  a  large 
scow  and  ferried  us  across  very  expertly;  and,  climbing  the 
bank,  a  walk  of  three  or  four  minutes  through  a  pleasant 
lane  brought  us  to  the  gateway  of  the  grounds  enclosing  the 
abbey. 
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We  were  all  deeply  interested  in  wandering  about  the  ruins 
alone,  which  we  were  enabled  to  do  by  our  guide*s  absence 
with  another  party.  In  one  ancient  chapel,  kept  from  ruin 
and  enclosed  with  a  railing,  are  the  tombs  of  Sir  Walter  Scott 
and  his  wife,  his  son,  and  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  Lockhart.  Most 
of  the  abbey  is  a  complete  ruin,  with  ivy  clinging  everywhere 
in  luxuriant  masses ;  it  stands  "  on  a  richly  wooded  peninsula 
formed  by  a  bend  or  circuitous  sweep  of  the  Tweed,"  in  an 
extremely  beautiful  situation,  and  is  almost  shut  in  by  noble 
trees.  The  original  establishment  is  said  to  have  been  founded 
in  1150,  on  the  site  of  a  Druidical  temple ;  the  style  of  archi- 
tecture was  Saxon,  of  which  but  little  evidence  now  remains. 
The  village  of  Dryburgh,  inclosing  the  ruins,  formerly  belonged 
to  the  Hali  burtons,  maternal  ancestors  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and 
was  by  them  sold  to  an  East  Indian  officer ;  it  is  said  that  Sir 
Walter  bitterly  lamented  this  transfer  of  the  property  from  his 
own  family.  Dryburgh  Abbey  was  the  burial  place  of  his 
ancestors,  and  thus  he  acquired  the  right  to  a  grave  in  this 
romantic  and  beautiful  spot,  which  chiefly  attracts  travelers 
to-day  as  the  last  resting  place  of  the  great  author. 

A  very  pleasant  drive  from  Melrose  brought  us  to  Abbots- 
ford,  the  celebrated  home  of  Scott,  lying  on  the  south  bank  of 
the  Tweed.  The  situation  is  fine.  The  river  flows  below,  and 
the  green  slopes  of  Ettrick  forest  rise  behind.  But  the  great 
attraction  of  the  place  is  derived  from  its  intimate  association 
with  its  founder.  lie,  himself,  says  that  nearly  every  tree 
owes  its  being  to  him ;  he  superintended  the  building  at  every 
point  of  its  erection,  as  well  as  the  planting  and  arrangement 
of  the  grounds.  The  house  itself  conforms  to  no  rule  of  archi- 
tecture, but  the  fanc5'  of  the  poet  was  to  reproduce  in  its  tur- 
rets and  gables,  its  projecting  windows,  chimneys,  and  balconies 
parts  of  many  buildings  famous  in  history,  thus  stamping  the 
whole  with  something  of  his  own  individuality.  We  were 
told  by  our  guide  that  the  gateway  was  copied  from  that  at 
Linlithgow  palace,  the  birthplace  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots ;  a 
part  of  the  roof  was  suggested  by  that  of  Roslyn  castle ;  and 
as  we  walked  through  the  apartments  a  chimney  piece  was 
pointed  out  as  having  been  copied  from  some  of  the  stone- 
work of  Melrose  Abbey,  and  part  of  the  paneling  as  of  oak 
taken  from  Holyrood  House. 
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Around  the  mansion,  in  the  open  space  within  the  gateway, 
are  placed  curious  stones  with  inscriptions  and  armorial  bear- 
ings, relics  from  all  parts  of  Scotland ;  and  at  the  gateway  as 
we  entered  we  saw  two  strange  looking  iron  instruments  called 
"  Jongs,"  once  used  to  padlock  around  the  necks  of  offenders, 
and  which  were  found  in  one  of  the  ancient  fortresses  of  the 
kingdom.  The  housekeeper,  who  was  our  guide  in-doors,  said 
just  enough,  offering  a  word  of  explanation  when  needed,  or 
relating  some  story,  often  a  touching  one,  of  those  who  were 
dead  and  gone.  She  first  conducted  us  into  a  hall  forty  or 
fifty  feet  in  length,  paved  with  carved  oak  from  Dunfermline 
palace,  and  with  an  arched  ceiling  of  the  same.  Between  the 
arches  of  the  ceiling  were  shields  blazoned  with  the  armorial 
bearings  of  Sir  Walter's  ancestors  and  the  families  with  whom 
he  was  connected;  among  others  I  remember  those  of  the 
Rutherfords,  which  interested  me  as  being  one  of  our  own 
family  names.  Around  the  cornice  was  a  double  line  of 
escutcheons  with  this  inscription : — 

"  These  are  the  coat  armories  of  the  claims  and  chief  men  of  name  who  kepit 
the  marches  of  Scotland  in  the  auld  tyme  for  the  Kynge.  Trewe  men  was  they 
in  their  time."  ^ 

Massive  suits  of  ancient  armor  were  disposed  about  the  walls, 
and  curious  relics  from  many  a  battle  field  famous  in  Scottish 
history. 

Leading  from  the  hall  is  the  armory,  narrow  and  vaulted, 
lighted  by  pointed  windows  filled  with  stained  glass.  Here 
are  all  kinds  of  armor  and  weapons,  and  curious  Scottish  relics ; 
among  others  I  remember  Rob  Roy's  gun,  and  the  hunting 
flask  of  James  VI.;  also  the  pistol  of  Napoleon,  taken  from 
his  carriage  after  the  battle  of  "Waterloo.  The  dining  room  is 
ceiled  u-ith  richly  carved  oak,  and  its  walls  are  adorned  with 
fine  paintings ;  it  is  here  that  Sir  Walter  died  on  the  21st  of 
September,  1832.  In  the  drawing  room  we  saw  a  fine  por- 
trait of  Sir  Walter,  and  one  of  his  son.  Colonel  Scott,  who 
,died  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  eleven  years  after  his  father's 
death,  and  with  whom  the  baronetcy  became  extinct. 

The  librarj'  of  Abbotsford  is  its  greatest  pride.  The  ceiling 
is  of  massive  carved  oak  for  which  Melrose  and  Roslyn  fur 
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nished  the  designs,  and  around  the  walls  are  twenty  thousand 
volumes  in  elaborately  carved  oaken  cases.  Here  we  saw  the 
Stratford  bust  of  Shakspeare,  a  bust  of  Sir  Walter  by  Chan- 
trey,  and  a  silver  urn  given  by  Byron ;  it  was  indeed  a  spot 
where  a  man  might  live  among  his  books  and  be  satisfied. 
The  windows  look  out  upon  a  terrace,  from  the  foot  of  which 
extends  a  smooth  green  meadow  down  to  the  Tweed.  Out  of 
the  library  opens  a  small  study  with  a  writing  table  and  a  chair 
covered  with  leather ;  around  it  were  strewn  books,  pictures, 
swords,  and  old  shields. 

The  gardener,  whose  acquaintance  we  made,  was  a  fine  old 
Scotchman ;  he  conducted  us  about  the  grounds  with  pride  and 
pleasure,  leaving  his  work  on  the  terrace  where  we  found  him. 
The  banks  of  the  river  here  are  rich  with  forest  trees,  and  Sir 
Walter  himself  planned  the  winding  walks  through  which  we 
passed.  The  name  of  Abbotsford  was  given  by  its  founder 
because  of  a  tradition  that  the  abbots  of  Melrose  often  crossed 
the  Tweed  by  a -ford  near  his  domain ;  thus  even  in  the  name 
of  his  dwelling  the  poet  contrived  to  interweave  a  legend,  and 
something  of  the  history  of  by-gone  days. 
^  One  morning  about  the  middle  of  September  we  left  Edin- 
burgh for  Stirling.  A  railway  journey  of  three  or  four  hours 
brought  us  to  the  ancient  and  picturesque  town,  which  is 
built  "  on  a  sloping  ledge  of  rock,  the  western  end  of  which 
is  terminated  by  the  Fortress,  which  from  its  local  position 
was  long  considered  the  key  of  the  Highlands."  As  we 
intended  to  remain  here  but  a  few  hours  we  started  at  once 
for  the  castle,  passing  in  the  steep  streets  on  our  way  thither 
many  buildings  of  historic  interest.  Fine  new  buildings  now 
occupy  the  places  where  once  stood  the  residence  of  the  Regent 
Morton,  and  that  of  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  father  of  Lord  Dam- 
ley  ;  but  an  old  tenement  is  still  standing  which  was  occupied 
by  Lord  Damley  during  the  festivals  which  took  place  at  the 
baptism  of  his  son,  James  VL,  at  which,  we  are  told,  his  quar- 
rel with  Queen  Mary  prevented  his  taking  part.  Another 
time-worn  building  bears  the  name  of  ''  Mar's  Wark,"  it  having 
been  commenced,  but  not  finished,  by  John,  Earl  of  Mar, 
during  his  regency. 

Arriving  at  the  castle,  the  ancient  name  of  which  was  Snow- 
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don — the  fortified  hiU  —  we  were  met  at  the  drawbridge 
which  crosses  a  deep  fosse,  by  a  sergeant  in  full  Highland 
costume.  This  drefis  I  had  seen  only  once  before  in  Scot- 
land, on  one  of  the  bridges  in  Edinburgh,  worn  by  a  piper 
who  was  playing  familiar  airs  as  we  returned  from  a  drive. 
Crossing  the  drawbridge  we  passed  the  guard  house,  to  the 
right  and  left  of  which  are  batteries  (all  this  was  the  work  of 
the  time  of  Queen  Anne)  and  came  to  the  ancient  entrance 
with  its  two  circular  towers.  From  this  point  we  looked  out 
over  a  rugged  but  beautiful  landscape ;  green  vales,  waving 
forests,  and  winding  streams  lay  before  us,  backed  by  moun- 
tains looking  blue  through  the  distance.  Ben  Lomond,  Ben 
An,  and  others  of  the  Highland  mountains  were  plainly  visible, 
and  nearer  by,  places  of  note  such  as  Bannockbum  and  the 
site  of  Wallace's  camp  were  pointed  out  to  us. 

Passing  through  the  ancient  portal  we  entered  the  court 
enclosing  the  quaint  palace  of  James  V.  In  an  upper  square 
is  the  Parliament  House,  a  magnificent  structure  in  the  Saxon 
style,  containing  one  of  the  most  splendidly  carved  oaken 
ceilings  that  I  have  ever  seen;  in  this  same  square  is  the 
Chapel  Royal,  built  by  James  VI.  in  1594  for  the  baptism  of 
his  son,  Prince  Henry.  A  square  court  in  the  center  of  the 
palace  bears  the  name  of  "  the  lion's  den,"  the  animals  hav- 
ing been  sent  as  presents  to  James  V.;  and  it  is  said  that  the 
charges  for  their  expenses  may  still  be  seen  in  the  accounts  of 
the  Lord  Treasurer  of  that  time. 

Behind  the  palace,  looking  west,  is  an  opening  in  the  wall 
called  the  "  Lady's  look-out,"  said  to  have  been  a  favorite  resort 
of  Queen  Mary ;  the  view  thence  is  extremely  fine,  and  might 
well  have  tempted  the  sovereign  to  lay  aside  for  awhile  the 
cares  of  state,  and  to  forget  the  intrigues  of  a  court.  Near 
this  spot  a  private  door  is  shown  from  which  it  is  said  that 
James  V.  often  went  forth  in  disguise  and  unattended ;  another 
is  pointed  out  which  is  called  the  entrance  to  the  prison  of 
Roderick  Dhu. 

In  an  apartment  on  the  upper  square  James  II.  stabbed 
the  Earl  of  Douglass,  and  it  bears  the  name  of  Douglass'  room. 
Centuries  after  the  murder  a  skeleton  was  found  in  the  garden 
which  was  supposed  to  be  that  of  the  ill-fated  Earl. 
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Stirling  Castle  dates  from  a  remote  period.  Kenneth  III. 
held  possession  of  the  rock  and  erected  a  tower  with  outworks. 
Wallace  gained  it  from  Edward  I.  after  a  victory  over  the 
English,  and  in  1314  the  troops  of  Edward  II.,  who  garrisoned 
the  fortress,  looked  down  from  its  walls  upon  the  battle  of 
Bannockbum  and  the  defeat  of  their  king.  James  IV.  embel- 
lished the  castle,  and  it  is  supposed  that  both  James  V.  and 
Queen  Mary  were  crowned  here.  It  was  a  favorite  residence 
of  the  Scottish  queen,  who  frequently  came  here  after  her 
return  from  France,  and  it  was  while  returning  from  Stirling 
to  Edinburgh  in  1567  that  she  was  abducted  by  Both  well  and 
conveyed  to  Dunbar  Castle. 

From  Stirling  we  took  the  coach  for  Callander,  at  the  foot  of 
a  hill  which  was  formerly  known  as  "  Ilurly  Hawkie "  from 
the  legend  that  James  V.  and  his  young  companions  used  to 
steal  down  the  sides  on  a  cow's  skull,  the  word  "hawkie" 
meaning  "  cow  "  in  the  Highland  dialect.  From  time  to  time 
we  looked  back  at  the  castle  looming  up  grandly  behind  us. 
We  passed  many  places  of  interest  on  the  road,  and  near  the 
village  of  Deanston  crossed  a  strong  bridge  with  two  arches 
which,  tradition  says,  was  erected  by  the  tailor  of  James  IV. 
and  Queen  Margaret,  "  who  appeared  at  the  ferry  and  found 
that  he  had  no  money  except  a  bodle,  which  he  cut  with  his 
scissors  and  offered  the  one  half  as  his  fare.  The  boatman 
refused  to  ferry  him  over,  and  the  tailor  in  revenge  built  the 
bridge."  In  addition  to  the  shields  of  Scotland  and  England 
which  appear  within  the  bridge,  is  another  device  displaying 
large  scissors,  and  an  inscription  recording  that  the  bridge  was 
built  by  Robert  Spittal,  in  1535,  "Tailzer  to  the  maist  noble 
Princess,  Margaret,  Queen  of  James  IV."  At  Donne  we  saw 
the  ruins  of  Donne  Castle,  situated  on  a  steep  bank  bordering 
the  Leith ;  it  dates  back  to  1400,  and  was  one  of  the  favorite 
resorts  of  Queen  Mary  and  Lord  Damley.  This  grand  ruin  is 
the  stronghold  to  which  Edward  Waverly  was  conveyed,  as 
related  in  Scott's  novel  of  that  name. 

Before  reaching  Callander  we  passed  Cambusmore  House 
where  Sir  Walter  Scott  frequently  resided,  and  where  he  is 
said  to  have  written  the  "  Lady  of  the  Lake,"  surrounded  by 
the  scenery  which  he  so  graphically  describes.     Callander  is  a 
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quiet  village,  romantically  situated  at  the  base  of  Ben-ledi, 
one  of  the  Grampians.  The  afternoon  of  our  arrival  was 
fine,  and  we  strolled  out  on  to  the  bridge  crossing  the  river 
Leith  and  looked  westward  over  a  prospect  rich  in  all  the  far- 
famed  characteristics  of  Scottish  scenery,  and  associated  with 
some  of  the  most  romantic  and  stirring  of  the  creations  of 
Scott.  I  well  remember  that  evening,  with  our  party  grouped 
about  the  fire  while  one  read  aloud  from  the  "Lady  of  the 
Lake,"  the  interest  of  the  poem  greatly  enhanced  by  the  fact 
of  our  being  just  on  the  border  of  the  region  where  much  ^f 
the  scene  is  laid. 

It  had  been  our  intention  to  enter  the  Highlands  from  this 
point,  visiting  the  Trosachs,  and  crossing  Loch  Lomond  and 
Loch  Katrine ;  but  unpleasant  weather  interfered  with  our  plans, 
and  as  time  was  precious  we  returned  to  Stirling  and  took  the 
cars  for  Glasgow.  Here  we  remained  two  days,  but  the  weather 
was  most  of  the  time  dreary,  with  heavy  showers  and  unfavor- 
able for  sight-seeing,  and  I  remember  but  little  of  the  city 
"  whose  rapid  and  steady  increase  in  wealth  and  population  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  events  in  modem  Scottish  history." 

On  the  morning  of  the  third  day  we  left  by  railroad  for 
Balloch,  on  Loch  Lomond.  Wliirling  along  the  banks  of  the 
Clyde,  for  some  distance  with  Lord  Blantyre's  fine  house  and 
park  on  the  opposite  shore,  about  fourteen  miles  from  Glasgow 
we  passed  the  town  and  famous  castle  of  Dumbarton,  built  on 
a  rock  five  hundred  and  sixty  feet  in  height,  nearly  surrounded 
by  the  Clyde  and  Leven,  and  commanding  the  river  by  its  bat- 
teries. From  this  castle  Wallace  was  sent  a  prisoner  to  London ; 
King  Robert  Bruce  obtained  possession  of  it  in  1309 ;  in  1547 
the  young  Queen  Mary  was  brought  here  and  taken  hence  to 
France ;  and  it  was  the  intention  of  her  friends  to  convey  her 
hither  on  her  escape  from  Loch  Leven  Castle,  "a  project 
defeated  by  the  Regent  Moray  at  Langside."  During  the 
civil  war  Dumbarton  passed  from  the  possession  of  Charles  I. 
into  that  of  Cromwell. 

About  five  miles  from  Dumbarton  we  came  to  Balloch,  on 
the  shore  of  Loch  Lomond,  and  took  the  steamer  for  Invers- 
naid,  at  the  northern  end  of  the  lake.  Unfortunately  for  our 
enjoyment  of  the  scenery  the  sky  was  overcast,  obscuring,  if 
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not  concealing  the  lovely  shores.  The  lake  is  full  of  islands  ; 
the  shores,  which  are  richly  wooded,  contract  and  expand,  at 
times  rising  into  bold  headlands.  At  Balloch  it  is  quite  nar- 
row, but  widens  beyond  to  a  breadth  of  eight  miles,  and  over 
all  the  nigged  form  of  Ben  Lomond  keeps  watch  "  extending 
north  and  south  in  massive  slopes."  The  beauty  of  the  lake 
has  not  been  exaggerated  ;  the  scenery  at  its  northern  end  is 
wild  and  mountainous,  while  the  southern  portion  is  inter- 
spersed with  pretty  islands,  on  some  of  which  are  ruined  cas- 
tles and  deer  preserves,  with  many  fine  old  trees.  We  landed 
at  Inversnaid,  a  prettily  situated  place  under  the  brow  of  the 
mountain,  and  drove  across  a  succession  of  heath-covered  hills 
and  through  a  dense  Scotch  mist  to  the  landing  at  the  western 
end  of  Loch  Katrine,  where  we  waited  half  an  hour  for  the 
steamer.  Clouds  gathered  more  heavily,  it  rained  a  little  and 
there  was  a  high  wind ;  with  so  many  drawbacks  we  could  not 
fully  appreciate  the  beauties  of  the  scenery.  The  shores  were 
rocky  and  precipitous,  rich  in  forest  trees  and  beautifully 
diversified,  with  many  islands,  on  one  of  which  are  the  ruins 
of  the  Castle  of  MacGregor.  The  endless  variety  of  capes, 
bays,  headlands,  and  rocky  eminences  were  full  of  romantic 
beauty,  and  more  than  once  we  passed  places  where  we  longed 
to  linger. 

As  we  approached  the  eastern  end  of  the  lake  we  saw 
"  Ellen's  Isle ;"  on  the  opposite  shore  two  men  were  working 
at  an  old  boat,  but  all  beside  was  solitude.  Soon  the  narrow 
outlet  opened  upon  our  view — a  scene  of  quiet  and  perfect 
beauty ;  the  showers  had  ceased,  and  the  sun  was  struggling 
through  the  clouds  as  the  pretty  little  steamer  touched  the 
pier.  Here  we  found  a  coach  waiting  to  convey  us  through 
the  Trosachs  to  the  hotel,  a  distance  of  three  miles.  Turning 
back  we  took  a  parting  look  at  Loch  Katrine,  on  whose  placid 
bosom  rested  "  Ellen's  Isle,"  with  the  mountains  of  Arrochar 
in  the  distance,  and  then  entered  upon  a  delightful  drive 
through  a  wild  glen,  with  Ben-An  on  the  right,  while  just 
in  front  towered  the  bare  head  of  Ben-Venue. 

The  V  Trosachs,"  through  which  we  were  now  passing,  is  the 
designation  of  a  wild  and  most  romantic  vale  lying  between 
the  Lochs  of  Katrine  and  Achray ;  half  way  through  the  gorge 
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is  the  defile  of  Beal-an-Duine,  where  Fitz  James  lost  his 
"gallant  grey."  We  identified  the  spot  where  "the  huge 
rampart  barred  the  way,"  referring  constantly  to  the  "  Lady  of 
the  Lake "  as  our  most  perfect  guide.  In  the  midst  of  this 
wild  scenery  we  saw  threads  of  blue  smoke  curling  up  through 
the  air,  and  soon  drove  up  to  the  New  Trosachs  Hotel,  a  sub- 
stantial stone  building,  with  heath-covered  mountains  all  aronnd, 
and  only  half  a  dozen  "auld  clay  biggins"  near  at  hand  to 
keep  it  company.  We  were  met  at  the  door  by  Mrs.  Mclntyre, 
the  landlady,  who  bade  us  welcome  and  gave  us  pleasant  rooms. 
In  the  clear  sunset  we  strolled  down  the  road  between  heath- 
covered  hills  to  find  the  "  Brig  o'  Turk,"  which  crossed  the 
brook  a  quarter  of  a  mile  below  the  house,  and  stood  in  the 
waning  light  looking  at  its  old  arch  with  a  strange  feeling  of 
of  interest. 

In  the  evening  we  paid  a  visit  to  an  old  Highland  woman 
who  dwelt  in  one  of  the  "  clay  biggins,"  famed  for  her  enor- 
mous size  and  for  her  songs  in  the  almost  forgotten  Gaelic 
dialect.  Her  voice  was  not  melodious,  but  the  strange  words 
interested  me  as  those  in  which  the  old  bards  of  Scotland 
used  to  express  their  soul-inspiring  lays. 

The  following  day  being  Sunday  we  spent  it  amid  this  wild 
scenery,  and  on  Monday  drove  over  the  ten  miles  of  distance 
which  lay  between  us  and  Callander,  crossing  the  "Brig  o' 
Turk,"  skirting  the  base  of  Ben-Ledi,  and  following  the  shores 
of  Lochs  Achray  and  Vennachar.  As  we  drove  along  we 
startled  numberless  pheasants  from  the  bushes  and  heather 
which  covered  the  hillsides.  The  rpad  was  very  lonely,  with 
now  and  then  a  solitary  hamlet,  and  looking  out  for  points  of 
interest  we  identified,  or  imagined  we  identified,  the  ford 
where  Fitz  James  and  Roderick  Dhu  fought.  As  we 
approached  Callander  the  village,  the  mountains,  and  the 
old  stone  bridge  over  the  river  formed  a  most  charming 
view. 

We  now  retraced  our  route  to  Stirling ;  then  took  the  Frith 
of  Forth  steamer  to  Leith,  the  port  of  Edinburgh,  a  dis- 
tance of  fifty  miles,  and  thence  went  by  railway  to  the  capital. 
On  the  following  day  we  left  Edinburgh  by  the  express  train, 
passing  through  a  hilly  and  not  particularly  interesting  coun- 
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try  to  New  Castle,  and  thence  to  York.  We  remained  here 
part  of  a  day,  visiting  the  noble  Minster,  the  interesting  scenes 
in  the  grounds  of  the  Museum,  and  the  well  preserved  city 
walls,  which  date  from  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  The  Minster 
does  not  lose  by  comparison  with  many  of  the  famous  cathe- 
drals of  the  continent,  and  certainly  its  antiquity  gives  it  a  far 
greater  claim  to  consideration,  as  the  church  is  supposed  to 
have  been  founded  A.  D.  626,  by  Edwin  the  Saxon,  King  of 
Northumberland,  who  was  converted  to  Christianity  by  Pauli- 
nus,  a  priest  sent  from  Rome.  The  interior  is  especially 
remarkable  for  its  brilliantly  colored  glass ;  one  window  which  is 
divided  into  five  sections,  and  is  called  "  The  Five  Sisters,"  is 
particularly  noticeable.  We  regretted  extremely  that  we  could 
'*give  so  little  time  to  a  city  whose  "antiquity  is  almost  beyond 
the  limits  of  calculation." 

From  York  we  returned  to  London  where  we  remained 
several  days,  visiting  the  Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham,  and  on 
Sunday  we  heard  sermons  from  both  Mr.  Spurgeon  and  Dr. 
Cummings.  On  the  first  of  October  we  recrossed  the  Channel 
and  returned  to  Paris,  where  we  rejoined  our  party  and 
remained  until  the  17th.  On  the  18th  we  left  Havre  in 
the  steamer  Arago,  and  arrived  in  New  York  on  the  2d  of 
November,  1859,  after  a  passage  of  sixteen  days. 
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LETTERS 


No.  1. 


Steamship  "Golden  Age,"  ) 

Sept.  10th,  1863.  ) 
Dear  S.: — 

K  yon  find  it  very  difficult  to  read  my  letter  yon  will 
please  to  remember  that  I  am  writing  nnder  difficulties. 
We  are  still  driven  to  and  fro  by  the  gale,  which  for  the  last 
few  hours  has  given  us  no  place  whereon  to  rest  our  weaiy 
feet.  I  enjoy  it  exceedingly,  but  the  poor,  sea-sick  passengers 
look  the  picture  of  despair,  seeming  to  envy  my  freedom  from 
all  such  disagreeable  feelings.  I  have  been  perfectly  well,  and 
you  would  hardly  recognize  in  me  now  the  sad  invalid  of  last 
winter.  When  I  wrote  F.  I  gave  him  the  benefit  of  my  "Ocean 
Queen  "  experience ;  now  that  I  have  something  pleasanter  to 
impart  I  address  my  happier  comments  to  you. 

Two  days  after  my  last  letter  was  written  we  reached  As- 
pinwaU,  a  forlorn  little  tropical  town,  but  interesting  to  me 
because  giving  a  first  view  of  tnily  tropical  scenery.  As  the 
steamer  neared  the  wharf  we  caught  sight  of  taU  cocoanut 
pahns,  laden  with  fruit,  and  the  curious,  low  white  houses  gave 
us  sufficient  proof  that  we  were  really  approaching  a  strange 
soil.  As  soon  as  we  landed  we  were  completely  surrounded  by 
native  women,  wearing  a  loose  chemise  and  short  flounced  skirt, 
and  abundance  of  ornaments,  bearing  upon  their  heads  trays 
filled  with  oranges,  lemons,  mangoes,  and  other  fruits  of  the 
country. 

I  shall  not  describe  to  you  our  merry  search  for  the  train, 
nor  our  escort  of  natives,  laden  with  chairs,  bags,  bundles, 
shawls,  and  various  belongings.  K  you  once  allow  these  people 
to  get  beyond  the  reach  of  your  voice  they  soon  get  beyond 
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the  reach  of  your  eyes,  and  then  adieu  to  all  that  they  may 
have  upon  their  heads  and  shoulders ;  so  despite  the  heat  we  all 
had  to  keep  at  a  quick  trot,  shouting  at  the  top  of  our  voices 
to  the  negroes  to  go  more  slowly ;  but  they  only  turned  around 
saying,  "  Me  no  steal,  missy — ^me  no  rob,  massa,"  and  away 
they  went  faster  than  before.  So,  half  dying  with  laughter,  I 
trotted  along,  blind  with  tears  of  mirth,  and  wishing  that  all  of 
you  at  home  could  have  had  a  glimpse  of  us.  After  such 
rapid  motion  you  wiD  not  wonder  that  we  reached  the  train 
in  a  melting  condition.  The  cars  we  found  cool  and  airy, 
having  bamboo  seats  and  large  windows.  Soon  after  we 
started  we  became  fully  aware  that  we  were  in  the  tropics. 
But  if  I  should  attempt  to  describe  the  wondrous  vegetation, 
the  wild  luxuriance  of  vine  and  flower,  the  tangled  glories  of  a 
true  tropical  forest,  I  should  never  stop.  That  ride  across  the 
Isthmus  has  left  a  picture  with  me  of  Nature's  glories  which 
will  dwell  in  my  memory  forever. 

One  thing  I  must  tell  you,  however.  The  children  of  both 
sexes  go  wholly  devoid  of  clothing,  their  black  shining  skins 
looking  like  polished  marble.  As  we  passed  the  low  cabins 
these  little  apes  ran  out,  presenting  to  our  wondering  gaze  a 
most  marvelous  spectacle.  Truth  to  tell,  none  of  these  natives 
wear  anything  more  than  they  are  obliged  to,  the  chemise 
being  the  favorite  and  often  only  article  of  costume  of  the 
women,  and  a  pair  of  drawers  the  prevailing  mode  for  the 
men,  while  the  children  content  themselves  with  a  hat  looking 
like  the  half  of  a  cocoanut  surmounted  by  a  handle. 

We  were  three  hours  and  a  half  in  crossing,  and  at  the  end 
of  that  time  the  city  of  Panama  came  in  sight.  We  had  not 
time  to  enter  the  city,  as  night  was  coming  on  and  the  steamer 
was  waiting  some  miles  down  the  bay.  It  was  well  that  we 
did  not,  as  the  small  pox  is  said  to  be  raging  there.  After  a 
few  moments'  delay  we  eight  hundred  passengers  were  crowded 
on  to  a  little  steamboat,  and  in  the  dusk  of  twilight  started 
for  the  "  Golden  Age."  During  the  half  hour's  sail  we  watched 
the  receding  lights  of  the  city,  and  the  far-famed  phospho- 
rescent display  of  the  Pacific.  The  waves  were  literally  like 
sheets  of  molten  silver.  A  short  delay  and  we  found  our- 
selves on  board  the  Pacific  steamer,  which  to  our  eyes,  so  long 
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offended  by  the  discomforts  of  the  "Ocean  Queen,"  seemed 
like  a  floating  palace.  For  an  hour  all  was  "  confusion  worse 
confounded,"  but  our  state-rooms  were  soon  arranged,  and 
then,  fancy  the  luxury — ^but  two  in  a  room,  though  they  were 
arranged  for  three,  and  such  a  change  from  the  "  Ocean  Queen !" 
State-rooms  larger  and  more  airy  than  any  that  I  have  ever 
before  seen;  large  windows,  fine  mirrors,  every  comfort  and 
luxury  that  we  can  desire,  and  from  our  rooms  opens  a  fine 
large  saloon,  and  from  that  the  deck,  covered  with  an  awning 
and  astjlean  as  a  parlor  floor.  E^ery  morning  we  have  fine 
salt  water  baths,  and  the  table  is  as  good  as  I  have  ever  seen 
on  any  steamer.  What  merry  times  we  have,  laughing  too 
much  to  eat,  and  yet  all  complaining  that  we  have  too  much 
indulged  our  appetites !  I  have  never  enjoyed  a  voyage  as  I 
have  this  one  thus  far.  Breakfast  at  nine,  bath  at  eleven, 
lunch  at  twelve,  then  a  long  nap ;  at  five  dinner,  and  after 
that  the  star-lighted  deck  and  the  cool  breezes  of  the  evening. 
How  can  I  describe  to  you  this  lovely  Pacific !  Hardly  ever 
so  far  from  land  that  the  cloudy  summits  of  mountains  are 
shut  from  view,  until  to-day  it  has  been  like  gliding  over  a 
sapphire  floor,  with  hardly  a  ripple  to  disturb  the  blue  expanse. 
Even  you,  dear  S.,  would  cease  to  tremble  at  the  terrors  of  the 
sea,  for  it  is  the  sea  in  all  its  glorious  beauty  without  its  fear- 
fulness.  Hour  after  hour  have  I  sat  on  deck  watching  this 
summer  sea,  growing  more  and  more  in  love  with  its  beauty, 
taking  it  into  my  heart  there  to  remain  a  happy  dream  forever. 
To  be  sure  you  might  have  trembled  last  night  and  this  morn- 
ing, and  have  laughed  too,  as  you  watched  our  gymnastics  while, 
amid  bursts  of  laughter,  our  toilet  was  finally  completed.  But 
now  the  sea  is  subsiding,  becoming  once  more  the  beautiful, 
calm  Pacific.  "Why  should  I  not  be  happy  amid  all  this  beauty? 
— for  the  heart  and  mind  and  body  are  in  joyful  unison  because 
the  sunshine  of  hope  beams  over  all.      *        *        *        * 
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No.  2. 

San  Francisco,  ) 

Sept.  20th,  1863.  f 
After  twenty-five  days  of  sea  life  we  are,  greatly  to  our 
satisfaction,  established  at  the  Occidental  Hotel  in  this  city. 
Our  passage  was  unusually  long  owing  to  the  breaking  of  the 
machinery,  and  a  consequent  delay  of  some  hours.  "With  that 
one  drawback  everything  has  gone  weU — perfect  weather,  and 
hardly  any  heavy  sea.  Indeed,  at  times  the  motion  of  the 
steamer  was  hardly  perceptible.  I  wrote  dear  S.  just  before 
our  arrival  at  Acapulco.  Our  visit  to  that  old  Mexican  town 
was  most  interesting,  not  only  because  of  its  quaintness,  but 
because,  as  all  Mexican  towns  are  said  to  be  alike,  one  can 
obtain  from  such  a  visit  something  of  an  idea  of  the  manners 
and  habits  of  the  common  people.  We  came  to  anchor  early 
in  the  morning,  the  fuD  sunlight  bringing  out  all  the  beauties 
of  the  bay.  The  town  lies  low  upon  the  water,  completely 
surrounded  by  hills.  The  approach  to  it  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  that  I  have  ever  seen.  We  remained  on  board  till 
late  in  the  afternoon  owing  to  the  intense  heat  in  the  middle 
of  the  day,  and  then  rowed  across  the  bay  under  such  a  gor- 
geous sunset  as  it  has  never  before  been  my  good  fortune  to 
behold.  Indeed,  the  evening  at  Acapulco  was  so  perfect  in 
beauty  that  I  think  none  of  us  who  enjoyed  it  wiD  ever  forget 
it.  I  can  see  them  now,  those  brilliant  hues,  golden  and  crim- 
son, purple  and  orange,  pink  and  soft  blue,  hills  looking  so  far 
away  in  their  brightness,  and  palm  trees  tall  and  distinctly 
outlined  against  the  golden  sky.  It  is  worth  a  great  deal  to 
look  at  a  scene  so  lovely.  Once  seen  it  remains  stamped 
upon  the  memory,  there  to  rest  till  amid  scenes  lees  fair,  or 
circumstances  less  delightful  it  recurs,  wearing  all  the  glory 
with  which  we  endow  joys  and  pleasures  which  exist  only  in 
the  past.  Indeed,  that  entire  two  weeks  on  the  Pacific  I  shall 
never  forget.  There  is  a  charm  over  those  tranquil  waters 
which  one  find%  nowhere  else.  And  then  the  hills  and  coast, 
hardly  ever  out  of  sight,  excite  the  imagination  and  minister 
to  the  love  of  romance.  But  best  of  all  are  the  gorgeous 
simsets,  the  lovely  twilights,  and  the  starry  nights.  I  have 
read  of  these  splendid  skies  and  have  heard  them  described, 
but  how   poor  is   description  to  one    who  has   reveled   in 
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their  splendor.  Skies  of  flame  where  the  clouds  rise  moun- 
tain-like, one  higher  than  the  other,  each  as  it  rises  sending 
forth  a  more  splendid  radiance;  and  then,  just  as  the  eye 
gi'ows  dazzled  by  such  splendor,  high  over,  the  loftiest 
crilnson  cloud-peak  hangs  the  silver  crescent  moon  with 
its  attendant  stars  I  Surely,  no  pen  could  describe  such 
beauty,  no  artist's  pencil  paint  the  glories  of  such  a  scene ;  but 
Memory,  more  faithful  and  more  skillful  than  eitlier,  can  at  a 
touch  reproduce  them  all. 

"Well !  after  all  these  pleasures  past,  here  we  are  settled  down 
in  the  most  matter-of-fact  manner  in  San  Francisco.  The  hotel 
is  a  remarkably  fine  one.  Our  apartments  look  out  upon  the 
principal  street  of  the  city.  It  is  hardly  fair  to  form  an 
opinion  of  a  place  of  which  one  has  seen  so  little,  but  every- 
thing seems  to  have  taken  its  own  way.  Palaces  and  hovels 
are  side  by  side ;  a  stone  pavement  is  at  one  ride  of  the  street 
and  a  plank  walk  at  the  other ;  ladies  drive  by  in  cloaks  and 
fur  mantles,  and  following  them  are  others  in  thinnest  sum- 
mer attire;  indeed  everything  seems  to  have  taken  its  own 
particular  course  uninterrupted.  But  the  climate  is  the  great 
charm,  I  fancy,  of  California.  Clear,  bright  skies,  the  tem- 
perature never  greatly  varying,  the  air  seems  like  the  bracing 
winds  of  October  with  us  and  has  an  exhilarating  effect 
peculiarly  delightful.  We  have  been  since  our  arrival  reveling 
in  all  the  delicious  fruits  with  which  the  country  abounds,  and 
in  the  flowers  of  sweetest  fragrance  and  gorgeous  colors  which 
bloom  the  year  round  in  the  open  air.  Iiideed,  take  it  alto- 
gether, San  Francisco  is  one  of  the  strangest  places  that  I  have 
seen,  yet  I  am  not,  even  after  so  short  a  visit,  surprised  at 
the  love  which  those  who  have  lived  here  feel  for  it.  We 
shall  remain  here  probably  for  three  weeks,  as  there  is  no  ship 
sailing  for  China  before  that  time.  My  thoughts  often  turn 
to  my  old  New  England  home,  and  the  dear  faces  around  its 
fireside  rise  before  me,  filling  me  with  longings  to  see  them  all 
again.  It  is  a  strange  world  after  all.  A  little  time  and  the 
scene  changes,  new  countries  rise  before  our  eyes,  new  faces 
meet  our  own  and  become  familiar;  time  goes  on,  and  the 
new  becomes  the  old  again.  But  dearest  of  all  are  the  home 
scenes  and  home  voices,  and  kindest  of  all  the  home  hearts. 
To  all  these  dear  home  ties  my  heai-t  turns  yearningly.  *  * 
55 
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No.  3. 

Ho] 

Dec.  11th,  1863. 


Hong  Kong,  ) 


My  Deab  S.:— 

I  foresee  that  this  will  be  a  letter  of  raptures,  though  I  don't 
in  the  least  know  of  what  I  am  going  to  write.  There  is  so 
much  to  tell  that  I  am  feeling  "  V  eiiibarras  des  richessesP  I 
wish  you  could  spend  a  day  here,  and  then  you  could  appreciate 
how  difficult  it  is  to  condense  one's  thoughts  and  form  a  minia- 
ture picture  of  that  which  is  on  so  grand  a  scale.  To  begin 
with  our  voyage  is  perhaps  the  safest  path  out  of  the  diffi- 
culty, and,  like  a  skilled  general,  to  make  slow  and  sure 
advances  to  the  position  to  be  gained.  That  is  the  only  way 
to  begin  in  fact,  for  to  rush  boldly  ahead  would  involve  con- 
fusion and  consequent  failure;  but  if  in  this  letter  I  only  lead 
you  half  way  to  Sebastapol,  don't  despair ;  the  next  one  shall, 
in  good  ^  pidgin  English,'  "  makee  finishee  of  it."  First  then, 
we  are  safely  in  Hong  Kong,  having  arrived  a  week  since, 
after  a  delightful  voyage  of  forty-eight  days ;  delightful,  that 
is,  as  to  weather,  for  we  had  not  a  single  storm  and  hardly  a 
cloud  to  obscure  the  deep  blue  of  the  sky ;  but  oh  !  the  monot- 
ony of  life  at  sea,  day  patiently  following  day  with  nothing  to 
vary  the  sameness.  Once  in  a  while  a  whale  comes  to  excite 
us  into  animation,  or  a  shoal  of  porpoises,  or  a  flying  fish,  but 
even  these  objects  of  interest  soon  weary  and  there  is  nothing 
left  but  listless  inactivity.  We  walked,  and  we  talked,  and  we 
read,  and  the  sum  of  all  was  etinui  /  no,  give  me  henceforth  a 
good  steamer,  and  let  those  who  wish  have  the 

"  Wet  sheet  and  the  flowing  sail, 
And  the  wind  that  follows  free," 

if  they  can  get  it,  but  let  them  prepare  for  calms  and  dol- 
drums. Yet,  notwithstanding  all  the  sameness,  there  were 
pleasures  connected  with  that  trip  from  San  Francisco  which 
I  shall  never  forget — ^glorious  nights  when  the  moon  and  stars 
shone  with  a  brilliancy  as  new  to  us  as  it  was  beautiful — when 
the  ship  with  all  sail  spread  flew  along  like  a  "  thing  of  life,"  and 
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the  sky  looked  bo  near  that  it  seemed  to  be  almost  within  reach  ; 
and  there  were  smisets  whose  rays  and  splendid  hues  will  shine 
through  memory  and  light  it  up  in  after  years  with  gorgeous 
coloring  which  our  colder  clime  could  never  give ;  but  moon- 
light and  sunsets  and  all  that  was  brightest  in  the  voyage  taken 
together  could  not  relieve  a  forty-eight  days'  passage  of  weari- 
ness. Captain  M.  was  most  kind  and  attentive,  doing  all  in 
his  power  to  make  it  pleasant  for  us,  rigging  tents  on  deck  for 
us  to  sleep  in  when  the  heat  and  mosquitos  drove  us  from 
below,  and  never  allowing  anything  to  escape  his  notice 
that  could  in  any  way  contribute  to  our  comfort;  but 
the  pleasantest  part  of  the  voyage  was  our  entrance  into  the 
harbor  of  Hong  Kong,  through  the  Ly-ee-moon  pass,  and  the 
pleasantest  sounds  which  had  greeted  my  ears  for  forty-eight 
days  were  the  baying  of  the  dogs  and  the  crowing  of  the 
cocks  on  the  hill-side.  Wfe  arrived  at  midnight  on  the  last  day 
of  November,  and  it  was  not  until  the  following  morning  that 
the  fair  city  of  Victoria,  with  its  surrounding  of  hiUs,  burst 
upon  our  eyes.  Then,  standing  on  the  "  Tanjore's  "  deck,  we 
caught  the  first  sight  of  M.'s  truly  magnificent  home,  with  its 
noble  proportions,  and  high  tower  lifting  itself  above  the  trees. 
We  had  but  a  short  time  to  wait  before  Mr.  M.  and  S.  were  off 
in  boats  to  welcome  us,  for  we  were  anchored  down  the  stream. 
Then  such  a  welcome  as  we  received — ^it  was  rapturous! 
Imagine  it  if  you  can,  but  don't  expect  me  to  describe  it. 

A  few  moments  more  and  we  were  lowered  over  the  ship's 
side  in  a  chair  and  safely  deposited  in  a  splendid  boat  with 
cushions  and  awnings ;  and  then,  almost  flying  over  the  water 
as  fajBt  as  eight  stout  Chinamen  could  pull,  we  reached,  in  an 
incredibly  short  space  of  time,  the  fine  landing  place,  and 
touched  terra  jt/rma  after  forty-eight  days  of  sea.  There  S.  had 
three  sedan  chairs  waiting  for  us  *  *  *  and  then 
we  were  trotted  through  the  streets,  each  chair  borne  by  two 
Chinamen,  amid  strange  costumes  and  new  sounds,  under  a 
brilliant  sun,  up  a  hill,  through  the  cathedral  close,  under  trees 
and  through  fragrant  gardens,  till  we  came  to  the  gate  of  Mr. 
B.'s  house,  and  then  up  a  splendid  sweep  of  graveled  drive 
bordered  with  rose  trees  in  full  bloom,  japonicaa  and  brilliant 
scarlet  plants,  to  the  steps  of   the  magnificent  house.     They 
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were  bordered  with  plants  of  every  color  on  stands,  and  the 
immense  verandas  were  almost  hidden  behind  the  tropical 
splendor  of  flowers.  The  house  is  like  a  palace  in  size  and 
arrangement,  and  the  broad  granite  steps  are  finer  than  I  have 
seen  before  many  a  palace.  I  sprang  out  of  my  chair,  and 
there  in  the  immense  hall  stood  M.  I  don't  know  what  we 
said  to  each  other,  but  we  were  locked  in  each  other's  arms, 
crying  as  if  for  sorrow  instead  of  joy.      *         *         *         * 

M.  took  us  up  the  broad,  polished  staircase  to  our  rooms, 
large  enough  to  put  an  ordinary  sized  house  into,  and  furnished 
with  every  conceivable  luxury,  with  dressing  rooms  on  one 
side  and  bath  rooms  on  the  other.  ^e        *        *        * 

Opening  the  French  windows  we  stepped  upon  the  veranda 
and  looked  out  upon  the  harbor,  and  the  far-away  hills,  and 
the  ships,  and  crowds  of  boats,  all  shining  and  shimmering  in 
the  morning  sun.  We  all  stood  silent  through  excess  of  joy 
and  wonder,  for  though  I  have  seen  much  of  this  world's 
beauty  I  have  never  seen  anything  fairer  than  that  view  of 
Ilong  Kong  harbor.  Then,  after  a  bath  and  sundry  arrange- 
ments of  toilet,  we  came  down  to  the  beautiful  breakfast  room 
where  six  men  servants  stood  waiting  to  help  us  to  the  good 
things  which  our  sea  appetites  were  anxious  to  attack,  and  so 
amid  laughter  and  questions,  which  no  one  took  time  to  answer, 
the  first  meal  in  China  passed  off. 

I  wish  you  could  walk  through  this  house.  I  don't  know  any 
one  who  could  more  thoroughly  appreciate  it  than  you,  dear  S. 
The  immense  rooms  as  richly  furnished  as  those  of  a  Fifth 
Avenue  house  ;  the  beautiful  library  with  its  bow  window,  and 
bright  fire,  though  the  gardens  are  full  of  roses  and  japonicas ; 
the  broad  verandas  where  four  can  walk  abreast,  all  com- 
manding views  of  sea  and  hills ;  and  then  the  grounds,  shaded 
by  strange  and  curious  trees  and  brilliant  with  tropical  flowers. 
The  atmosphere  is  as  balmy  as  a  June  day,  and  the  coloring  of 
sea,  and  hill,  and  sky  like  the  soft  hues  of  a  crayon  picture.  I 
can  only  give  you  an  outline  in  this  letter,  to  be  amplified  and 
filled  up  in  succeeding  ones,  but  I  never  imagined  a  lovelier 
place  than  Hong  Kong  as  it  is  now,  or  conceived  greater 
luxury  of  living  than  that  which  surrounds  us  here. 
*         *         *         Every  morning  S.  and  I  go  off  on  horseback 
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over  the  hills,  and  oh !  how  much  I  enjoy  it.  In  the  afternoon 
we  either  go  out  in  the  carriage  or  in  the  prettiest  pony  wag- 
gon that  you  ever  saw,  and  life  seems  one  long  holiday,  where 
pleasure  is  the  natural  atmosphere  and  where  the  ordinary  cares 
of  our  existence  are  unknown.      *        *        *        *        * 

December  31. — I  wish  you  could  see  us  this  bright,  beautiful 
morning,  not  as  with  you,  ice-bound,  cold,  and  dreary,  but 
brilliant  with  sunshine  and  gay  with  flowers.  Even  now,  as 
I  look  up  from  my  writing,  I  see  through  the  window,  across 
the  veranda,  the  beautiful  bay  with  the  hills  around  it,  a  swarm 
of  little  boats  gliding  over  its  smooth  surface,  and  the  gay 
flags  of  many  a  vessel  which  has  come  around  half  the  world 
to  rest  in  a  harbor  so  fair.  The  deep  blue  of  the  sea,  the  soft 
tints  of  purple,  and  red,  and  grey  of  the  hills,  as  they  recede 
into  the  distance,  the  clear,  cloudless  azure  of  the  sky,  recall 
the  loveliest  days  we  spent  in  Naples  five  years  ago  ;  and  yet 
Naples  in  all  its  beauty  never  gave  a  fairer  scene  to  traveler's 
eyes  than  this  which  lies  before  me  now.  You  at  home  have 
no  idea  of  the  loveliness  of  this  little  island.  Every  spot 
seems  cultivated,  and  the  eye  rests  upon  stately  buildings,  and 
everything  which  tells  of  wealth  and  taste.  Hong  Kong  is  a 
little  world  within  itself,  where  necessarily  each  one  is  more  or 
less  dependent  on  the  others  for  enjoyment  and  amusement ; 
and  as  all  acknowledge  this  mutual  dependence  it  is  one  of  the 
most  hos})itable  places  in  the  world.       *        *        *        * 


\ 


No.  4. 

Hong  Kong, 

Jan.  14th,  1864. 
*  *  *  y^Q  have  just  finished  one  of  the  most 
exciting  weeks  that  I  remember  to  have  ever  spent — ^a  week 
crowded  to  the  full  with  strange  sights  and  new  impressions. 
Every  hour  have  I  wished  that  you  were  with  us  to  share  the 
pleasures  and  enjoy  the  novelty,  and  to  feel  that  you  were 
looking  upon  the  very  scenes  and  the  same  life  that  your  father 
looked  upon  sixty-four  years  ago. 

I  thought  that  I  had  seen  life  in  one  of  its  strangest  phases 
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when  we  were  in  Turkey ;  but  no  description  of  mine  can 
convey  the  faintest  picture  of  the  city  of  Canton  with  its 
crowcj  of  human  life,  its  odd  sights  and  sounds,  and,  more  than 
all,  of  the  curious  boat  life  on  the  Canton  river.  We  left 
Hong  Kong  on  the  2d  of  January  aaid  went  by  steamer  to  the 
little  Portuguese  island  of  Macao — a  favorite  summer  resort 
for  the  inhabitants  of  the  large  cities.  As  there  are  no  good 
hotels  visitors  always  take  the  bungalow  of  some  of  their 
friends.  We  took  a  beautiful  little  bungalow  on  the  sea  shore, 
having  only  a  garden  between  us  and  the  beach ;  the  rose 
trees  in  luxuriant  bloom,  orange  trees  drooping  with  ripened 
fruit,  and  balmy  June  breezes  .brought  back  many  a  sunny 
day  and  lovely  scene  in  Italy.  You,  of  course,  remember  that 
the  bungalows  are  all  on  one  floor,  the  dining  room  forming 
the  center  of  the  house,  and  the  bed  rooms  occupying  three 
sides  with  windows  and  glass  doors  on  the  fourth.  I  wish  dear 
8.  could  see  the  arrangement  of  the  sleeping  rooms.  A  large  bed 
in  the  middle  of  the  room,  covered  with  mosquito  netting,  and 
a  washstand  and  chair  compose  the  furniture.  Everything  is 
sacrificed  to  coolness,  carpet  and  curtains  being  unknown.  We 
took  our  servants  with  us  from  Hong  Kong,  M.'s  Chinese 
amah  and  three  boys,  or  men  servants  we  should  call  them. 
We  had  written  to  a  friend  to  have  a  cook  in  the  house,  and 
we  found  him  in  waiting  with  a  sumptuous  supper  prepared, 
which  had  been  sent  by  a  friend  of  S.'s.  All  in  this  country 
acknowledge  a  mutual  dependence  on  each  other,  and  an  open- 
hearted  hospitality  prevails  which  is  delightful.  We  spent 
three  most  charming  days  in  Macao,  living  in  an  Italian  atmos- 
phere. While  we  were  there  the  entire  town  was  for  two 
nights  illuminated  in  honor  of  the  birth  of  the  Portuguese 
Prince  RoyaL  You  will  remember  the  illuminations  of  Naples 
and  Paris.  This,  of  course,  was  on  a  miniature  scale,  but  it 
was  really  beautiful.  There  were  arches  perfectly  sparkling 
with  lights,  and  the  entire  f  agates  of  all  the  buildings  along 
the  praya  glittered  as  if  covered  with  diamonds.  Floating 
wicks  were  placed  in  little  glass  cups  of  oil,  and  these  were 
renewed  every  hour.  Macao,  like  Naples,  curves  around  a 
bay,  and  standing  at  a  certain  point  we  could  see  the  town, 
like  a  sparkling  girdle,  reflected  in  the  water.    You  would  have 
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laughed  could  you  have  seen  us  carried  in  our  sedan  chairs 
from  one  point  of  observation  to  another. 

"We  were  on  our  way  to  a  dinner  given  us  by  some  of  our 
friends,  and  had  no  need  of  other  protection  from  the  weather 
than  our  opera  cloaks ;  the  night  was  so  mild  that  our  heads 
were  uncovered.  So  we  went  on,  stopping  every  now  and 
then,  sometimes  walking,  but  always  full  of  delight  at  the 
lovely  scene  before  us.  Every  one  does  as  he  likes  in  this 
country,  and  the  result  is  a  delightful  feeling  of  independence, 
secure  from  all  remark  and  indifferent  to  all  observation. 

There  are  two  or  three  objects  of  great  interest  in  Macao, 
but  first  of  all  is  the  ruined  church  over  five  hundred  years 
old.  Nothing  but  the  front  of  it  is  standing,  all  the  rest  having 
long  since  gone  to  decay ;  but  the  faqade  rises  as  complete  as 
when  first  erected,  and  the  carved  saints  and  images  of  the 
Virgin  gaze  as  placidly  and  serenely  .downward  as  if  the  moss 
of  ages  were  not  fast  obliterating  their  features,  or  the  rank 
vegetation  veiling  their  faces  from  the  beholder's  eyes.  You 
reach  this  ruined  church  by  an  immense  flight  of  stone  steps, 
worn  and  broken  by  the  feet  of  dead  generations,  and  the 
heavier  foot  of  Time.  You  mount  these  steps  as  if  to  enter  a 
grand  cathedral,  but  no  sound  of  organ  or  voice  of  priest 
echoes  on  the  soft  air,  no  cloud  of  incense  rises  on  the  balmy 
breeze.  Your  hand  is  on  the  portal — ^no  grand  cathedral  aisle 
greets  your  eyes.  You  gaze  through  into  vacancy,  for  the 
aisles  are  green  with  moss  and  vine,  and  the  dome  is  the  blue 
vault  of  heaven. 

.In  Europe  I  have  seen  many  a  ruin  rich  with  legend  and 
grand  in  its  decay,  but  never  anything  that  impressed  me  more 
strongly  thto  the  front  of  this  church,  rising  perfect  and 
unbroken — ^the  entrance,  as  it  were,  to  beauty  and  cloistered 
quiet — ^and  yet  a  simple  wall  between  us  and  the  green  earth 
beyond.  The  gardens,  made  famous  by  the  Portuguese  poet 
Camoens,  are  very  beautiful  in  their  way,  but  I  fancy  that  few 
would  visit  them  except  to  see  the  cave  where  so  many  weary 
years  of  his  exile  were  spent.  Macao  is  a  lovely  little  spot, 
enough  like  Italy  to  be  treasured  with  the  choicest  memories 
of  that  fair  land. 

On  Tuesday,  the  5th  of  January,  we  left  in  the  steamer  for 
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Canton.  The  voyage  of  ten  hours  was  not  interesting,  the 
shores  along  which  we  sailed  being  ajs  flat  as  they  could  well  be, 
and  yet  be  shores  at  all.  There  were  only  two  or  three  things 
which  interested  me — the  barrier  forts,  reduced  by  the  Amer- 
can  fleet,  and  the  pagodas,  the  first  I  had  ever  seen.  I  was 
astonished  to  see  how  insignificant  these  forts  reaUy  must  have 
been.  It  is  diflicult  to  realize  that  they  could  ever  have  been 
formidable.  I  have  often  felt  a  pang  of  regret,  when  face  to 
face  with  reality,  over  my  vanished  dreams  and  couleur  de  rose 
pictures;  after  all,  the  reality  never  is  like  our  fancyings; 
it  may  be  better  and  grander  than  we  pictured,  but  it  is 
hardly  ever  as  beautiful  or  as  brilliant.  Fancy  throws  a 
silver  veil  over  everything,  which  the  stem  breath  of  Reality 
blows  away  like  the  morning  mist.  In  sailing  up  the  river  it 
was  very  interesting  to  me  to  feel  that  I  was  looking  upon  the 
very  scenes  of  which  grandfather  told  you  so  often,  for  nothing 
has  changed. 

A  short  time  before  reaching  the  city  we  passed  two  im- 
mense pagodas,  said  by  the  Chinese  to  be  three  thousand  years 
old  ;  but  as  I  said,  a  thousand  years,  more  or  less,  make  very 
little  difference,  for  beyond  a  certain  depth  you  must  sink. 
.  We  reached  Canton  about  five  in  the  afternoon,  and  then 
such  a  scene  greeted  our  eyes  and  such  a  babel  of  voices . 
afllicted  our  ears  as  I  have  never  before  seen  or  heard,  for 
hundreds  of  boats  crowded  about  the  steamer,  eager  for  pas- 
sengers. There  were  the  shouts  of  the  men,  the  shriller  cries  of 
the  women,  and  the  screams  of  the  babies,  which  the  Chinese 
women  carry  strapped  upon  their  backs  as  they  row  their  boats. 
I  have  more  than  once  seen  a  women  standing  sculling  her 
boat  along,  while  at  every  movement  of  the  oaf  the  baby's 
head  would  knock  against  the  top  of  the  cabin,  causing  the 
poor  child  to  scream  and  cry,  and  yet  exciting  no  more  alarm 
in  the  mother  than  if  it  had  been  an  image  of  stone. 

There  are  more  than  fifty  thousand  boats  on  this  Canton 
river,  each  boat  being  the  home  of  a  family.  There  they  are 
bom,  and  there  they  die.  I  was  told  by  an  old  resident  of 
Canton  that  thousands  of  these  Chinese  had  never  set  foot  on 
land,  never  quitting  their  boats  from  life's  beginning  to  its  end. 
This  18  hard  to  realize  when  you  consider  that  the  river  is  so 
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narrow  that  you  can  see  across  it;  but  these  boats  are  the 
homes  of  the  people,  and  in  some  of  the  larger  ones  the  masts 
and  rudder  are  heirlooms  in  a  family,  descending  from  one 
generation  to  another.  They  are  made  of  a  peculiar  kind  of 
wood  that  lasts  for  an  incredibly  long  time.  The  boat  itself 
decays,  but  the  masts  and  rudder  are  transferred  with  loving 
care  from  one  boat  to  another  for  years  and  years. 

You  can  conceive  of  the  swarm  of  human  life  on  this  river 
when  I  tell  you  that,  in  the  dreadful  typhoon  last  year,  twenty 
thousand  boats  were  destroyed,  and  forty  thousand  dead  bodies 
are  said  to  have  been  picked  up  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  I 
wonder  that  some  author  has  not  written  of  this  boat  life,  which 
seems  so  strange  to  us.  There  are  whole  streets  of  boats 
moored  to  the  banks,  access  from  one  to  another  being  had  by 
means  of  planks.  Each  kind  of  boat  has  a  name.  The  poor- 
est are  called  sampans.  There  are  Flower  boats,  or  floating 
saloons,  with  the  front  carved,  gilded,  and  painted,  and  within 
decoraCed  with  satin  curtains,  chandeliers  and  couches.  When 
a  Chinaman  wishes  to  give  a  grand  entertainment  he  hires  one 
of  these  boat^  for  the  occasion.  But  the  strangest  sight  of  all 
is  a  man-of-war — a  long  boat  bristling  with  cannon  and  im- 
pelled by  oarsmen.  Fancy  a  battle  between  these  mat-covered 
boats  and  an  English  man-of-war  1  On  the  bow  of  every  ship 
and  boat  are  painted  two  great  eyes,  for  the  Chinamen  say : 
"  Suppose  no  got  eyes,  how  can  see  ?  Suppose  no  can  see,  how 
can  walkee?"        ******* 

From  the  veranda  of  our  friend's  house  hour  after  hour 
have  I  spent  gazing  on  the  thousands  of  boats*  on  their  way  up 
and  down  the  river,  and  I  have  found  it  hard  to  realize  that 
these  degraded,  dirty,  half-naked  men  and  women  share  the 
same  himianity  with  myself — ^hard  too  to  realize.  Christian 
woman  that  I  am,  that  it  was  for  such  as  these  Christ  has 
died.  They  are  like  the  beasts  of  the  field,  they  live  and  die, 
and  that  is  all ;  no  comfort  in  this  life,  no  hope  beyond.  Oh, 
darkness  and  misery,  how  fearful  f  *         *         *         * 

And  all  this,  so  far,  has  been  about  the  river  of  Canton  and 

not  at  all  about  the  city.     Fancy  streets  so  narrow  that  you 

can  almost  touch  the  opposite  sides  with  your  outstretched 

hands ;  on  either  side  little  shops,  having  before  each  one  a 
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long  narrow  board  painted  light  scarlet,  decorated  with  gilded 
letters,  and  within  these  shops  every  conceivable  article  of 
Chinese  manufacture,  and  crowds  of  human  beings ;  imagine  a 
continuous  shout  in  the  most  unmusical  of  tongues ;  bring  before 
you,  if  you  can,  a  procession  of  seven  sedan  chairs  in  Indian 
file,  each  borne  by  two  coolies,  and  a  crowd  running  after 
these  gazing  and  gaping  at  the  European  ladies — for  they  rarely 
see  such,  there  being  but  four  in  Canton — and  you  can  have  a 
slight  idea  of  how  we  looked  and  what  we  saw  on  the  7th  of 
January,  1864.  In  truth,  I  have  a  confused  recollection  of 
streets  devoted  to  butcher  shops,  where  dried  rats,  cats,  and 
dogs  formed  no  inconsiderable  itend,  and  there  rise  through  the 
mist  of  bewildered  memory  huge  temples,  and  rows  of  giant 
gods  sitting  in  gigantic  gilt  lotus  flowers,  symbolic  of  repose 
and  god-like  quiet,  before  whose  serene  faces  swing  never- 
dying  censers,  and  in  whose  nostrils  rise  clouds  of  perfumed 
incense.  Upon  the  steps  of  every  temple,  as  we  alighted 
from  our  chairs,  there  was  a  crowd  waiting  to  receive  us.  I 
could  not  help  laughing  as  I  told  S.  that  the  Japanese  were 
being  avenged.  You  remember  how  those  poor  creatures  were 
run  after  and  commented  on  while  in  New  York.  Well  1.  we 
were  put  through  the  same  ordeal.  The  women  pressed  close  to 
us  to  examine  our  dresses,  and  the  men  .pointed  and  gabbled — 
excuse  the  word — and  laughed  immoderately.  There  is  one 
temple  where  there  are  five  hundred  gods,  all  of  human  size, 
sitting ;  one  of  them  is  an  image  of  an  English  sailor  with  a 
cigar  in  his  mouth.  On  the  Honam  side  of  the  river  is  one 
temple  with  four  hundred  priests  where  are  kept  the  sacred 
pigs,  which  they  pretend  to  say  are  over  one  hundred  years 
old.  These  pigs  are  so  fat  that  they  can  hardly  walk.  When 
one  dies  they  choose  the  fattest  pig  they  can  find  to  supply  the 
vacant  place ;  so  the  pig,  like  the  king,  never  dies.     *        * 

I  must  keep  the  rest  of  my  Canton  impressions  for  the  next 
letter.  Besides  all  the  sightseeing  we  were  invited  to  several 
balls  and  dinners  while  we  were  in  Canton.  One  cannot  walk, 
so  sedan  chairs  and  boats  are  the  means  of  conveyance.  The 
boats  have  very  conmiodious  cabins  and  are  far  more  comfort- 
able than  a  carriage. 

At  the  invitation  of  our  friend  we  visited  his  tea  broker,  a 
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nice  old  Chinaman  and  the  largest  tea  broker  in  Canton. 
Enchong  is  his  name.  He  received  us  with  great  politeness 
and  gave  to  each  a  cup  of  tea,  China  fashion,  and  showed 
us  all  the  process  of  tea  packing.  He  presented  each  of  us 
with  a  box  containing  six  canisters  of  tea,  costing  in  Canton 
three  dollars  per  pound.      ****** 

We  have  six  weeks  more  of  China  life,  and  when  this  letter 
reaches  you  we  shall  be  on  our  way  to  Egypt. 


.  No.  5. 

Strains  of  Malacca, 

March  9th,  1864. 


1 


*         *         *  *        Fancy  me  in  this  out-of-the-way 

part  of  the  world !  Who  would  have  thought  one  year  ago 
that  I  should  be  to-day  steaming  through  the  Straits  of  Mal- 
acca !  We  left  Hong  Kong  on  Tuesday  last  in  the  steamship 
Emeu.  It  was  very  cold  and  dreary  when  we  sailed,  and  for 
two  weeks  previous  to  our  departure  we  had  not  seen  a  ray  of 
sunshine.  It  had  been  blowing  fearfully  for  a  couple  of  days 
off  the  coast,  and  our  steamer,  a  fine  screw  boat  belonging  to 
the  great  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steamship  Co.,  carrying  but 
little  cargo,  plunged  into  the  troubled  waters  in  a  manner 
most  uncomfortable  to  us.  M.  and  I  were  wretchedly  searsick 
all  the  first  night,  the  steamer  rolling  us  almost  out  of  our  berths. 
The  following  morning  I  had  so  far  recovered,  however,  that 
I  determined  to  get  up  and  dress.  I  had  just  commenced 
my  toilet  and  was  congratulating  myself  on  the  achievement, 
when  crash  went  my  window,  a  sea  having  dashed  in  window 
and  sash,  drenching  me  from  head  to  foot,  filling  my  cabin 
with  water,  and  rendering  me  about  as  uncomfortable  as  a  poor 
Qiortal  could  be  made.  An  hour  restored  me  to  my  former 
dry  condition  and  my  cabin  to  its  ordinary  state,  and  a  few 
minutes  on  deck  completely  effaced  the  disagreeable  impression 
of  my  impromptu  bath.         ****** 

We  had  a  rough  run  of  five  days  down  to  Singapore.  The 
day  before  reaching  there  we  were  sailing  along  the  Malayscn 
coast,  and  saw  distinctly  the  surf  dashing  white  and  silvery  on 
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the  shores  of  Sumatra.  We  reached  Singapore  on  Sunday 
night.  For  hours  before  we  came  to  anchor  the  air  was  laden 
with  the  perfume  of  flowers  and  aromatic  plants.  The  sun  was 
just  setting,  casting  its  brilliant  light  over  the  green,  palm- 
covered  shores.  The  following  morning  we  went  on  shore, 
where  we  remained  a  day  and  a  half.  The  weather  was 
intensely  hot,  the  temperature  varying  but  little  during  the 
entire  year  as  Singapore  is  only  about  two  degrees  north  of  the 
equator.  The  vegetation  is  extremely  luxuriant,  the  palm, 
banyan,  banana,  pine-apple,  and  bread-fruit  trees  growing 
in  profusion.  It  was  very  interesting  to  me  to  watch  the 
crowds  of  natives,  their  brilliant  turbans  and  gorgeous,  though 
scanty  attire  showing  in  fine  contrast  to  their  ebony  skins.  It 
is  astonishing  how  very  quickly  one  becomes  accustomed  to  these 
queer  costumes,  or  rather  to  the  want  of  them,  a  turban  and 
striped  cloth  comprising  all  the  articles  of  their  dress.  A  black 
person  never  looks  naked — ^the  idea  is  rather  of  a  statue  of  bronze 
than  of  a  human  being;  and  the  natives  carry  themselves  with 
a  grace  which  must  arise  in  a  great  measure  from  the  free 
play  their  limbs  have  had,  untrammeled  by  any  of  our  restrict- 
ing articles  of  dress.  Sometimes  you  see  a  bright  colored  cloth, 
like  a  sheet,  folded  around  the  figure,  but  so  gracefuly  draped 
that  any  artist  might  rejoice  in  such  a  model.  Again  you  will 
see  a  turban,  snowy  white,  piled  to  an  incredible  height  above 
the  black  face,  like  sea  foam ;  but  see  them  in  whatever  cos- 
tume you  may,  they  are  invariably  graceful  with  the  grace  of 
nature.  There  is  little  to  be  seen  at  Singapore — some  fine 
gardens,  where  flowers  of  every  description  flourish  in  exceed- 
ing richness  and  beauty,  and  some  pretty  bungalows,  the  resi- 
dences of  the  English ;  but  one  does  not  weary  of  watching 
the  swarms  of  natives,  and  finds  an  unfailing  source  of  amuse- 
ment in  their  dress,  manners,  and  gestures. 

M.  and  I  sat  in  the  window  of  our  hotel  looking  out  at  the 
jugglers  and  tumblers  who  crowded  about  hoping  to  pick  up  a 
few  pence,  laughing  heartily  as  they  transformed  themselves 
into  toads,  grasshoppers,  and  I  know  not  what.  Their  agility 
is  wonderful,  and  they  do  everything  but  turn  themselves 
inside  out.  As  we  lounged  indolently  on  the  couches,  fanning 
ourselves,  black  men  in  their  bright  turbans  and  gaudily  dis- 
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posed  robes  came  and  sat  cross-legged  before  us,  displaying 
jewels,  silks,  and  muslins  to  tempt  us  to  buy.  We  shook  our 
heads,  and  they  quietly  packed  up  their  silks  and  jewels,  and 
with  a  respectful  salutation  silently  left  the  room.  There  is 
such  an  atmosphere  of  rest  over  all  this  Eastern  life,  aflEecting 
every  one  brought  under  its  influence — a  dreamy  repose  which 
steals  over  us,  and  the  world  seems  to  glide  on  softly,  as  if 
there  were  no  troubles  in  it,  no  cause  of  disquiet,  no  need  of 
haste.  Such  a  life  is  very  fascinating  for  the  time,  and  is  the 
natural  result  of  the  heat  of  the  climate ;  but  all  this  makes  me 
love  the  activities  of  home  and  its  round  of  cares,  which  bring 
the  sweetest  peace  after  all — ^the  sure  reward  of  duty  done. 
At  Singapore  I  tasted  of  two  new  kinds  of  fruit,  one  of  them, 
the  mangosteeuy  being,  it  is  said,  the  most  delicious  fruit  in  the 
world.  It  is  round  like  an  apple  and  of  a  dark  brown  color ; 
the  rind  is  very  hard  like  the  outer  green  covering  of  a  wahiut ; 
cutting  this  open,  within  is  a  fruit  of  whiteness  like  snow; 
it  is  divided  into  six  parts  like  the  parts  of  an  orange,  and 
tastes  like  the  most  delicious  snow-ice  flavored  with  lemon ;  in 
this  hot  climate  it  is  very  refreshing,  and  no  matter  how  many 
are  eaten  they  are  quite  harmless.  The  other  fruit  is  the  rham- 
jpootam.  It  looks  very  much  like  those  brilliant  berries  which 
♦you  may  remember  we  gathered  on  the  Esterel  mountains  on 
our  way  to  Nice ;  these  are  of  all  shades  of  red,  and  have 
pointed  burrs  like  a  chestnut ;  within  the  rind  is  a  white  ball, 
pleasantly  acid  and  refreshing. 

We  left  Singapore  yesterday  afternoon  and  are  now  in  the 
Straits  of  Malacca  on  our  way  to  the  island  of  Penang,  where 
we  shall  remain  six  hours  to-morrow.  There  is  no  sight  that  I 
have  ever  seen  in  traveling  more  entertaining  than  the  deck  of 
one  of  these  Eastern  steamers,  where  so  many  different  nation- 
alities are  represented.  First  of  all  is  the  red-faced,  burly 
Englishman,  homeward  bound,  accompanied  by  a  bleached-out 
looking  wife  and  a  family  of  anywhere  from  one  to  a  dozen ; 
or  perhaps  to  avoid  the  trouble  of  them  he  has  sent  his  respon- 
sibilities home  by  an  earlier  steamer.  Then  there  is  a  group 
of  sallow-faced  Spaniards,  with  coal-black  eyes  and  mustaches  ; 
then  again  two  or  three  Parsees,  in  their  gaudy  little  skull  caps, 
loose  white  tunics,  and  slippered  feet ;  an  Armenian,  in  long 
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flowing  cafilimere  robe  and  Turkish  fez ;  a  priest  in  his  sombre 
black  dress,  and  the  Americans — but  as  we  are  the  only  ones 
on  board  your  imagination  must  complete  the  picture. 

March  12. — We  are  to-day  crossing  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  The 
weather  is  intensely  hot,  the  hottest  I  have  ever  experienced. 
S.  is  continually  on  the  alert,  watching  that  we  may  take 
advantage  of  every  breeze.  Our  cabin  was  so  uncomfortable 
last  night  that  in  a  fit  of  desperation  I  climbed  from  my 
elevated  position  in  the  upper  berth  and  put  my  head  out  of 
the  port  to  catch  a  breath  of  air.  I  looked  upward  at  the  sky, 
glittering  with  its  myriad  of  stars  of  wondrous  brightness,  and 
with  almost  ^a  cry  of  delight  I  beheld  the  famous  constellation 
called  the  "Southern  Cross."  There  was  no  mistaking  it. 
There  it  glittered  above  my  head,  the  cross  in  the  heavens, 
recalling  the  old  monkish  motto  with  which  we  are  all  famil- 
iar :  "  Via  cructSj  via  lucis " — "  The  way  of  the  cross,  the 
way  of  light."  How  it  shone  in  its  brightness  above  my  head, 
the  symbol  of  our  faith,  the  faith  to  which  we  cling,  living 
and  dying.  I  forgot  the  heat,  and  for  many  minutes  stood 
looking  at  the  starry  emblem,  which  seemed  like  a  banner  of 
hope  unfurled  from  the  very  battlement  of  heaven. 

Yesterday  we  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  day  at  the  island 
of  Penang,  said  by  many  persons  to  be  the  most  beautiful 
island  in  the  world.  Some  time  before  we  reached  it  we 
descried  its  soft  green  undulations,  and  breathed  an  air  made 
sweet  by  its  groves  of  spice  trees  and  millions  of  flowers.  As 
the  steadier  came  to  anchor  some  distance  from  the  landing  we 
rowed  to  the  shore  in  the  captain's  boat.  There  we  found  any 
number  of  gharrya — the  conveyance  of  the  country — ^long, 
hearse-like  looking  boxes  on  wheels  drawn  by  the  most  dimin- 
utive but  strongest  of  ponies,  the  driver  never  mounting  the 
box  but  keeping  up  with  the  ponies'  speed,  be  it  what  it  may. 
We  and  our  party  selected  the  nicest  looking  of  these  gharrys 
and  started  on  a  drive  through  the  island  to  a  waterfall  for 
which  Penang  is  celebrated.  I  can  readily  understand  why 
this  island  has  acquired  such  a  reputation  for  beauty.  Groves 
of  palms  rise  tall  and  majestic  on  every  side,  trees  are  en- 
wreathed  with  vines  of  gorgeous  colors,  and  the  air  is  heavy 
with  sweetness  that  is  almost  overpowering.     We  walked  for 
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quite  a  distance  through  groves  of  nutmeg  trees,  and  as  we 
passed  under  their  overhanging  branches  we  plucked  the  fruit, 
stripping  off  its  outer  husk  and  eating  the  vein-like  mace  with 
which  the  nutmeg  is  surrounded.  On  every  hand  were  bril- 
liant flowers,  and  from  a  slight  elevation  which  we  had  gained 
we  saw  the  green  valley  below  us  stretching  far  away.  It  was 
as  if  our  feet  had  touched  some  Pisgah  height  of  vision,  and 
we  saw  in  the  distance  the  promised  land.  It  is  amid  sach 
scenes  that  one  realizes  the  blessedness  of  existence.  To  live 
is  to  be  happy,  for  the  eye  feasts  on  beauty,  the  air  we  breathe 
is  laden  with  sweetness,  and  the  soft  breezes  of  the  tropics 
rustle  through  the  palm  trees  above  us.  Life  loses  all  sense  of 
care,  repose  becomes  second  nature,  and  through  a  dreamy 
mist  we  look  backward  and  wonder  if  we  have  ever  known 
disquiet  or  sorrow,  and  forward  through  the  sunny  atmosphere 
which  surrounds  us,  and  the  future  looks  so  fair  and  looms  so 
softly  bright  with  its  sunshine  of  hope  and  promise  that  the  pre- 
sent is  a  dream  of  joy,  and  we  think  how  sweet  it  would  be  to 
glide  onward  thus  even  to  the  end.  The  words  of  the  poet, 
"there  is  no  joy  but  calm,"  come  to  be  a  reality,  for  has  not 
the  witchery  of  the  East  beguiled  us,  and  do  we  not  listen  to 
its  syren  song  whispered  by  the  shadowing  palms,  breathed  in 
sweetness  by  its  flowers,  called  in  wild,  melodious  notes  by  its 
J)right-winged  birds,  and  taught  us  by  every  soft,  voluptuous 
curve  of  hill,  and  valley,  and  floating  cloud,  and  by  every 
sparkling  wave  that  leaps  and  laughs  in  the  distant  sunshine ! 
Who  that  has  ever  looked  upon  a  scene  so  lovely  can  in  after 
years  be  wholly  lonely?  Shut  your  eyes,  and  memory  will 
paint  a  picture  fairer  than  painter  ever  produced,  or  poet's 
fancy  ever  dreamed.  Life  gains  new  value  by  such  a  realiza- 
tion of  earth's  loveliness ;  and  the  thought  will,  often  come 
— if  earth  is  so  fair,  then  what  must  heaven  be!  I  should 
have  liked  to  remain  for  days  on  this  lovely  island,  but  the 
steamer  sailed  at  four,  and  that  hour  found  us  again  on  board 
the  "  Emeu  "  entering  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  on  our  way  to  Galle, 
in  the  island  of  Ceylon. 

14th. — This  is  our  last  day  on  the  steamer,  for  to-morrow 
morning  will  find  us  at  Galle.    We  have  had  delightfully  calm. 
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though  very  hot  weather  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal — the  thermo- 
meter ranging  from  eighty  to  ninety.  There  are  no  European 
seamen  on  this  route,  the  heat  being  too  intense  for  them,  the 
thermometer  in  the  engine  room  standing  frequently  above 
one  hundred  and  twenty.  The  sailors  are  all  Lascars,  natives  of 
India,  and  are  certainly  a  very  picturesque  looking  body  of 
men.  They  are  very  dark,  and  the  red  and  yellow  turbans 
with  which  their  heads  are  covered  give  them  a  pecuharly  gay 
appearance. 

The  discipline  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  steamers  is 
admirable,  and  produces  a  feeling  of  safety  which  I  have  never 
felt  before  at  sea.  Twice  a  week  the  alarm  bell  is  sounded, 
and  every  thing  is  done  that  would  be  needed  in  case  the  ship 
were  on  fire ;  boats  are  made  ready,  preparations  are  made  for 
securing  the  mails,  and  everything  else  is  attended  to.  I  doubt 
whether  it  would  avail  much  in  case  of  actual  need,  but  one 
has  a  sense  of  security  while  watching  the  order  and  quickness 
with  which  every  command  is  executed.  There  is  a  fine  band  on 
board  this  steamer  which  awakens  the  passengers  each  morn- 
ing with  "Eule  Britannia,"  and  plays  for  two  hours  every 
evening.  It  is  very  pleasant  after  the  heat  of  the  day  to  walk 
up  and  down  the  deck  in  the  moonlight,  listening  to  gay  waltzes 
and  sweet  operatic  airs.  Sometimes  I  lean  over  the  vessel's 
side  watching  the  silvery  path  the  moon  leaves  upon  the 
water,  and  wondering  what  you  are  all  doing  in  my  dear  old 
home. 

At  Ceylon  we  expect  to  remain  two  or  three  days,  and  then 
take  the  Calcutta  steamer  for  Suez.        *        *        *        * 


No.  6. 

Steamship  "  Canpia,"  Ababian  Sea,  ) 
March  26th.  f 

We  arrived  at  Point  de  Galle,  on  the  island  of  Ceylon,  on 
the  15th,  and  remained  there  until  the  19th.  Point  de  Galle 
was  formerly  a  Dutch  possession,  and  was  strongly  fortified  as 
far  back  as  A.  D.  1600 ;  it  was  afterwards  conquered  by  the 
English  who  have  a  regiment  stationed  there.     The  harbor  is 
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a  difficult  one  to  enter,  being  obstructed  by  jagged  rocks.  The 
light-house  stands  on  a  bold  projection  which  is  continually 
washed  by  the  waves  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  We  landed  at 
eight  o'clock  on  Tuesday  morning,  S.  having  previously  gone 
on  shore  in  the  captain's  gig  and  obtained  fine  rooms  at  the 
hotel,  in  advance  of  the  great  crowd  of  passengers  who  had 
arrived  on  our  steamer  from  China  and  on  the  packet  from 
Australia,  anchored  just  before  our  arrival,  and  who  would 
soon  be  pouring  in  from  the  French  steamer  whose  smoke 
could  be  seen  in  the  offing.  We  were  greatly  amused  by  the 
natives,  who  swarmed  about  us  in  long,  narrow  boats  kept  from 
upsetting  only  by  an  outrigger.  When  we  landed  we  were 
stopped  at  the  custom  house,  but  were  soon  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed when  the  officers  found  that  we  had  nothing  dutiable 
about  us.  We  passed  under  a  massive  gateway  into  one  of  the 
streets  of  the  town ;  instantly  we  were  surrounded  by  native 
men  and  women  in  the  most  gaudy  but  scantiest  of  costumes, 
who  pressed  us  to  buy  all  sorts  of  tortoise  shell  articles,  lace 
very  like  that  found  at  Malta,  and  birds  of  brilliant  hues.  We 
elbowed  our  way  along  up  a  narrow  street  bordered  with  bright 
flowering  plants,  on  to  the  hotel,  where  we  were  soon  made 
comfortable  with  bath  and  breakfast.  I  tried  to  realize  where 
I  was,  and  while  breathing  the  flower-perfumed  air  repeated 
those  lines  of  the  old  familiar  missionary  hymn  : — 

**  What  though  the  spicj  breezes, 
Blow  8oft  o'er  Ceylon's  Isle, 
Where  every  prospect  pleases, 
And  only  man  is  vile," 

and  though  realizing  the  truth  of  the  poet's  words  I  yet  could 
not  help  an  indignant  feeling  at  myself  for  my  want  of  enthu- 
siasm. I  can  account  for  it  in  no  other  way  than  this : — after 
much  traveling  one  becomes  accustomed  to  new  sights  and 
strange  changes  of  location,  so  that  scene  follows  scene  in  a 
matter  of  fact  way  rather  annoying  to  me  when  I  stop  to 
think,  and  the  question  arises,  "  Why  am  I  not  more-  enthu- 
siastic ?  why  do  I  not  feel  more  surprise  ?"  The  answer  is  that 
the  same  necessities  are  upon  us,  the  same  wants  haunt  us 
still ;  and  whether  it  is  in  Rome  with  her  world  of  history, 
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Naples  with  its  gorgeous  beauty,  Greece  with  its  stirring  mem- 
ories, Constantinople,  China,  or  Ceylon,  with  their  novel  sights 
and  sounds,  the  first  thought  upon  arriving  is  for  good  rooms,* 
good  meals,  and  most  of  all,  m  these  hot  regions,  refreshing 
baths.  Not  till  this  mortal  shall  have  put  on  immortality  shall 
we  be  divested  of  these  weaknesses  inherent  in  our  humanity. 

Galle  is  certainly  a  very  beautiful  place  for  one  who  wishes 
to  see  wild,  splendid,  'tropical  vegetation.  Groves  of  palm 
trees  rise  tall  and  dark  against  the  hot,  cloudless  sky,  here  and 
there  a  plume-like  leaf  outlined  against  the  deep  blue  showing 
of  what  the  mass  is  composed.  For  miles  one  can  drive  along 
the  shore  washed  by  the  waves  of  the  Indian  Ocean  on  one  side, 
with  a  dense  line  of  palms  on  the  other.  It  surely  was  a  scene  to 
remember,  the  sea  wind  tossing  about  the  tops  of  the  plumy 
palms.  The  weather  was  intensely  hot ;  indeed,  I  have  never 
experienced  anything  like  it  before,  the  sun  beating  up  from 
the  roads  like  the  blast  from  a  furnace.  Every  morning  at 
five  we  took  a  bath,  and  then  strolled  along  the  ramparts  to 
catch  the  cool  morning  breeze ;  and  nightfall  found  us  there 
again — ^M.,  S.,  and  I — with  several  friends  from  China,  sitting 
on  the  grass  sloping  down  to  the  sea  wall,  watching  the  dash 
of  the  waves  as  they  came  thundering  along  to  break  into 
foam  wreaths  on  the  rocks  beneath  us.  It  was  a  beautiful 
sight  as  the  moonlight  played  upon  the  snowy  foam,  to  watch 
each  wave  as  it  neared  the  shore.  I  shall  never  forget  the 
strange  beauty  of  the  scene,  and  whenever  I  hear  the  "Mis- 
sionary Hymn  "  I  shall  recall  the  beauty  of  Ceylon's  Isle  as  we 
saw  it  by  moonlight. 

We  left  Ceylon  on  the  19th.  The  steamer  came  down 
crowded  from  Calcutta,  but  S.,  as  usual,  secured  the  best 
accommodations  for  us  and  we  are,  despite  the  great  crowd  on 
board,  very  comfortable.  There  are  neai'ly  three  hundred 
passengers  on  the  "  Candia,"  including  sixty  children.  Think  of 
it,  crowded  with  so  many  people  representing  so  many  differ- 
ent nationalities.  Many  of  the  children  have  Indian  ayahs; 
they  wear  ear-rings  entirely  around  the  edge  of  the  ear,  and 
ten  or  a  dozen  silver  bangles  on  their  wrists.  Around  the 
head  and  wrapped  about  the  figure  is  a  white  muslin  sheet-like 
affair  which  they  manage  in  an  easy  way  quite  wonderful  to 
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behold ;  there  they  sit  all  day  on  mats,  amusing  and  caring  for 
the  children.  On  both  sides  of  the  deck  are  long  rows  of 
chairs  where  the  passengers  lounge  under  awnings.  It  is 
impossible  to  get  any  exercise  until  evening,  when  we  walk  to 
the  sound  of  a  harp  and  comet.  This  steamer  is  of  about 
nineteen  hundred  tons  burden,  excellently  appointed,  every- 
thing in  abundance,  and  the  discipline  as  perfect  as  anything 
can  be.  It  is  one  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  boats,  and  on 
none  other  will  such  regularity  and  order  be  found.  The  price 
of  passage  is  large,  six  hundred  and  thirty  dollars  to  Gibraltar, 
but  there  is  nothing  that  can  contribute  to  our  comfort  that  is 
wanting.  The  first  two  days  out  of  Galle  were  fearfully  hot ; 
since  then  we  have  had  very  comfortable  weather,  and  a  sea 
like  a  summer  lake.  Early  this  morning  we  came  in  sight  of 
Cape  Guardaf ui,  the  northeastern  point  of  Africa.  On  Sunday 
we  shall  reach  -Aden,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Red  Sea.  We  shall 
find  it  very  hot  after  that  till  we  near  Suez.  I  am  writing 
below  in  the  saloon,  and  two  Nubians  are  pulling  the  long 
punkahs  suspended  above  my  head,  without  which  it  would  be 
impossible  to  stay  here.  All  about  me  are  people  busily  wri- 
ting for  the  Aden  mail. 

March  29th. — On  Sunday  evening,  the  27th,  we  reached 
Aden,  a  desolate,  barren  ledge  of  rocks.  It  is  a  long,  narrow 
peninsula  connected  with  the  main  land  of  Arabia.  We  did 
not  go  on  shore  there ;  the  heat  is  very  great,  and  there  is  so 
little  to  be  seen  that  even  had  we  arrived  in  the  morning  we 
should  not  have  left  the  steamer.  Many  persons  have  seriously 
injured  themselves  by  braving  the  fierce  Arabian  sun.  An 
hour  after  we  came  to  anchor  the  mail  steamer  "  Nubia" 
arrived,  and  we  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  the  last  European 
news  and  reading  the  latest  English  papers.  There  is  an 
English  garrison  at  Aden,  and  it  is  a  coal  station  for  the  Penin- 
sular and  Oriental  Company's  steamers.  The  natives  are  fear- 
fully ugly ;  they  dye  their  woolly  hair  a  fierce  red  color,  and 
pile  it  up  and  pull  it  out  on  each  side  in  a  manner  which  gives 
a  gigantic  size  to  the  whole  head  and  contrasts  strangely  with 
their  dark  skins.  On  Monday  morning  we  left  Aden,  passing 
through  the  straits  of  Bab-el-mandel — Africa  on  the  one  side, 
Arabia  on  the  other.     The  straits  are  exceedingly  narrow,  and 
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immediately  on  passing  through  them  we  entered  the  Red  Sea. 
We  have  thus  far  had  calm  weather. 

30th. — Three  days  more  and  we  shall  reach  Suez.  I  am 
very  tired  of  the  sea,  having  been  almost  a  month  on  the 
ocean.  The  weather  is  very  hot,  though  that  is  only  what  we 
should  look  for  on  the  Red  Sea.  Last  night  we  had  the  most 
splendid  display  of  phosphorescent  light  that  I  have  ever  seen. 
The  waves  shone  with  a  brilliancy  like  green  fire,  each  wave 
like  sparkling  emeralds,  fringed  with  diamonds.  I  had  seen 
this  very  brilliant  in  the  Bay  of  Panama,  but  the  exhibition 
last  night  was  much  finer.  ***** 

We  shall  remain  in  Egypt  two  or  three  weeks — a  longer 
period  would  make  it  too  warm  for  us  to  visit  Spain,  for  after 
May  the  heat  becomes  very  great  there.  All  that  month  we 
devote  to  that  land  of  romance.         *         *         *         * 


No.  7. 

Sheppard's  Hotel,  Cairo,  ) 

April  8th,  1864.  f 

We  reached  Suez  on  the  3d.  *  *  *  The  city 
lies  on  the  borders  of  a  desert,  but  is  exceedingly  interesting  as 
the  point  from  which  it  is  said  the  Israelites  crossed  the  Red 
Sea.  I  have  traveled  enough  to  place  very  little  faith  in  such 
statements,  and  in  this  case  I  should  be  rather  loth  to  believe 
that  the  passage  was  effected  at  this  point,  for  at  certain  times 
of  the  day  the  water  is  so  low  that  one  could  walk  across  on 
the  sands  and  consequently  no  miracle  would  have  been 
required.  You  have  probably  heard  the  story  of  Napoleon, 
who,  wishing  to  prove  that  the  passage  was  not  effected  by 
Divine  aid  started  to  cross  on  horseback,  and  had  partly 
accomplished  his  object  when  the  sea  rushing  in  nearly  cost 
him  his  life ;  but  wherever  the  Israelites  crossed  we  know  it 
must  have  been  not  far  from  Suez.  Four  thousand  years  must 
have  produced  natural  changes  which  would  render  it  impos- 
sible to  mark  the  exact  point. 

Suez  is  a  wretched,  dirty  little  town,  but  important  because 
it  is  on  the  confines  of  the  two  great  deserts — the  Egyptian  and 
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Arabian;  and  it  is  the  rendezvous  of  the  merchants  of  both 
nations  who  meet  there  to  transact  their  business.  There  is  a 
range  of  mountains  near  Suez  called  the  "  Mountains  of  Deliv- 
erance," some  say  because  of  the  deliverance  of  the  Children 
-of  Israel.  As  it  has  borne  the  Arabic  name  with  this  signifi- 
cation for  ages  Christians  love  to  trace  it  to  this  cause. 
While  at  Suez  we  went  up  to  see  the  great  canal,  which  you 
will  remember  M.  De  Lesseps,  the  French  engineer,  is  con- 
structing to  open  a  passage  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Eed  Sea.  We  were  towed  by  camels  up  a  fresh  water  canal, 
lately  opened  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  water  of  the  Nile 
to  Suez,  and  which  it  is  said  will  literally  make  "  the  desert  to 
blossom  as  the  rose."  We  had  a  very  comfortable  boat, 
with  cushions  and  awnings,  to  which  by  means  of  a  tow  line 
two  great  camels,  bestridden  by  Arabs,  were  attached.  The 
camels  kept  along  at  a  brisk  trot,  and  the  motion  of  the  boat 
was  rapid  and  agreeable.  Each  side  of  the  canal  were  barren 
sands,  not  a  vestige  of  vegetation  to  be  seen,  nor  a  living  thing 
save  a  solitary  camel  here  and  there.  The  camels  with  their 
Arab  riders  presented  a  sight  at  once  strange  and  picturesque. 
The  long,  level  tract  of  yellow  sand,  the  bright,  deep  blue  sky 
above  us,  and  these  two  solitary  figures  standing  out  sharply 
defined  against  the  azure  background  reminded  me  of  pictures 
that  I  had  often  seen,  and  seemed  to  me  hardly  more  real. 
We  were  two  hours  ascending  the  canal.  We  then  left  our 
boat  and  walked  half  a  mile  to  where  the  excavation  for  the 
ship  canal  was  .fi:oing  on.  There  were  hundreds  of  Arabs  at 
work.  These  poor  creatures  are  taken  from  their  homes  and 
forced  to  labor  by  the  Khedive,  receiving  the  merest  nothing 
in  return.  They  are  a  dirty,  forlorn  looking  people,  dark- 
faced,  some  of  them  wearing  long,  dirty  garments  made  of 
camel's  hair,  and  turbans  of  gaudy  colors.  Some  of  the  poor- 
est had  not  even  these,  but  toiled  away  under  the  burning  sun 
nearly  naked  and  with  uncovered  heads. 

I  had  always  supposed  that  the  desert  was  composed  of 
loose,  drifting  sands,  and  it  has  been  said  that  the  experiment 
of  the  canal  was  quite  impracticable  for  the  reason  that  the  sand 
would  blow  in  as  quickly  as  it  was  taken  out.  Judge  then 
of  my  surprise  when  I  saw  the  laborers  toiling  with  the  pick- 
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axe  and  crow-bar  to  loosen  the  marl,  and  beheld  the  walls  of 
the  excavation  rising  on  each  side,  seemingly  as  hard  and  solid 
as  stone.  The  fragments  which  we  picked  up  were  some  of 
them  composed  of  crystals,  and  a  substance  like  sun-dried 
mud;  others  were  a  conglomerate  of  sea  shells  and  pebbles, 
giving  one  the  idea  that  the  ocean  must  once  have  swept  over 
what  is  now  a  region  of  drought  and  desolation.  About  on§ 
half  of  this  canal  is  finished,  and  it  is  said  it  will  take  from 
three  to  five  years  to  complete  it.  Whether  it  will  ever  be  a 
success  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view  remains  to  be  seen.  That 
it  will  be  an  advantage  to  steamers  is  certain,  by  thus  enabling 
the  same  vessel  to  make  the  entire  voyage  from  Marseilles  to 
Hong  Kong,  avoiding  the  passage  through  the  desert  for  trav- 
elers; but  for  sailing  ships  it  will  hardly  succeed,  and  for 
this  reason.  The  Red  Sea  is  unlike  any  other,  calms  reigning  for 
months  at  a  time,  and  ships  have  at  times  lain  three  months 
waiting  for  a  fair  wind.  The  cost  of  taking  a  ship  through 
the  canal  will  be  very  large,  and  this,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  necessity  which  will  often  exist  of  towing  the  ship 
from  Suez  to  Aden,  a  distance  of  about  thirteen  hundred  miles, 
will  render  the  passage  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
decidedly  preferable  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view.  The 
English  of  course  try  to' discourage  it,  bringing  forward  every 
objection  in  their  power ;  but  whether  it  is  a  pecuniary  success 
or  not  it  will,  when  finished,  be  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  age, 
and  for  that  reason  I  am  glad  to  have  seen  it.  The  fresh 
water  canal  is  a  blessing  to  Suez.  Formerly  all  the  water  was 
brought  on  the  backs  of  camels,  in  skins,  a  distance  of  ninety 
miles ;  now  it  is  abundant  and  very  good  when  filtered. 

On  Tuesday,  the  6th,  we  left  Suez  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  expecting  to  reach  Cairo  at  nine  in  the  evening,  and 
though  the  road  is  wretchedly  managed  we  yet  thought,  at  any 
railway  speed,  we  must  reach  our  destination  in  that  length  of 
time.  We  were  twenty-one  hours  crossing  the  desert.  We 
remained  nine  hours  in  one  spot,  fifteen  trains  before  us  and 
five  behind,  and  nothing  but  drunken  Arabs  and  Italians  to 
extricate  us.  The  road  is  through  the  center  of  the  desert, 
nothing  to  be  seen  the  entire  way  but  sand.  We  came  to  a 
stand-still  about  seven  in  the  evening ;  there  we  waited  until 
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midnight,  when  S.  took  me  out  of  the  railway  carriage  and  we 
walked  for  two  miles,  the  whole  way  keeping  by  the  side  of 
the  different  trains.  How  little  did  you  think  at  home  that  at 
midnight  on  the  5th  of  April  I  was  walking  over  the  sands  of 
the  great  Egyptian  desert.  The  sky  was  studded  with  myriads 
of  brilliant  stai's,  among  which  the  Southern  Cross  shone 
resplendent ;  the  air  was  cold  and  fresh,  and  although  I  was 
weary  and  longed  for  sleep  I  enjoyed  the  walk  exceedingly. 
At  three  our  train  started  again,  and  at  five  we  were  again  at  a 
standstill,  and  remained  so  for  six  hours.  Can  you  picture  us 
to  yourself,  tired,  hungry,  unwashed  and  unkempt,  in  the 
midst  of  the  desert,  nothing  to  be  seen  but  here  and  there  a 
solitary  Arab  praying,  with  face  turned  toward  Mecca,  per- 
forming the  ablution  with  sand  instead  of  water  as  his  creed 
allows.  That  sight  was  picturesque  enough  surely  had  we  had 
an  eye  for  the  picturesque  just  then — those  solitary  figures  in 
turbans  and  flowing  robes,  bowing  and  prostrating  themselves, 
with  nothing  but  the  glowing  sky  of  sunrise  for  a  background. 
I  was  too  tired  to  enjoy  it,  but  there  the  picture  hangs  in 
my  memory,  side  by  side  with  many  another  which  has  been 
impressed  there  by  Italian  or  Oriental  scenes. 

About  SIX  o'clock  in  the  morning  S.  and  I  started  again,  and 
after  a  walk  of  two  miles  reached  a  little  mud  hut  where  we 
found  a  cup  of  wretched  coffee  and  some  broken  bits  of  bis- 
cuit, but  it  was  nectar  and  ambrosia  to  us.  When  we  had 
refreshed  ourselves  we  sat  outside  of  the  hut  watching  a  train 
filled  with  pilgrims  on  their  way  to  Mecca,  and  what  a  sight  it 
was! — men  in  gorgeous  turbans,  and  robes  of  crimson,  and 
blue,  and  every  gaudy  color ;  here  and  there  a  green  turban, 
marking  a  descendent  of  the  Prophet ;  and  women  in  long 
dark  garments  under  which  could  be  seen  loose  trowsers  of 
pink  and  yellow  brocade,  and  with  black  veils,  showing  only 
their  eyes.  They  wear  a  band  across  the  forehead,  and  fasten- 
ing the  veil  to  this  is  a  gold  ornament  which  rests  upon  the 
nose  ;  in  this  way  the  eyes  are  left  uncovered. 

In  about  two  hours'  time  our  train  came  up,  and  we  reen- 
tered what  had  assumed  to  me  the  aspect  of  a  prison ;  away 
we  started  with  but  little  faith  in  our  powers  of  locomotion, 
but  we  did  move,  and  continued  doing  so  until  we  reached 
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Cairo  at  one  in  the  afternoon.  At  intervals  we  saw  Arab  vil 
lages,  collections  of  wretched  mud  huts  grouped  together,  and 
at  last  to  ray  great  delight  the  "  mirage  "  of  which  I  had  so  fre- 
quently read.  At  first  I  would  not  be  convinced  that  a  blue 
lake  with  the  shadows  of  hills  mirrored  in  it  was  not  before 
me.  The  deception  was  perfect.  There  it  lay,  to  my  eyes 
sparkling  and  glistening  in  the  sunshine,  but  as  we  went  on 
these  appearances  were  so  frequent  that  I  became  convinced 
it  was  the  "  mirage  "  of  the  desert.  I  could  fancy  as  I  looked 
at  it  what  the  anguish  of  many  a  poor  Arab  must  have  been, 
dying  of  thirst,  yet  seeing  before  him  lakes  of  jvnrest  water, 
almost  within  reach  yet  ever  receding.  Surely  the  story  of 
Tantalus  is  no  fable.  Finally,  and  not  at  all  to  our  sorrow,  the 
great  Pyramids  came  in  sight,  but  I  was  too  tired  to  be  enthu- 
siastic ;  then  the  mosques  and  minarets  of  Grand  Cairo,  and  the 
gardens,  beautiful  beyond  compare  after  the  weary  desert ;  and 
then  a  stand-still  of  one  whole  hour  because  of  the  crowd 
before  us  in  the  station,  after  which  we  escaped  from  the  train 
too  tired  to  be  glad.  ****** 

I  have  never  been  in  a  city  which  has  amused  me  more  than 
Cairo.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  one  half  hour  .one  can  see  more 
strange  sights  than  in  the  same  space  of  time  in  any  other  city 
in  the  world.  I  like  it  far  better  than  Constantinople,  it  is  so 
much  brighter  and  gayer.  The  first  afternoon  after  our  arrival 
we  spent  gazing  from  the  veranda,  quite  unconscious  of  the 
fatigue  which  had  before  oppressed  us,  cheating  ourselves  of 
needful  rest  in  order  that  we  might  watch  the  endless  trains  of 
camels,  and  turbaned  men  and  veiled  women.  It  was  a  scene  from 
the  Arabian  Nights,  and  it  was  not  difficult  to  fancy  the  unreal 
creations  of  the  romancer  actually  animated  with  life  as  some 
mysteriously  veiled  woman  rode  past  on  her  donkey,  jealously 
guarded  by  her  black  attendant,  or  some  gaily  robed  Egyp- 
tian moved  slowly  by  on  a  camel.  I  could  think  of  nothing 
but  the  exaggerated  pictures  cast  on  the  wall  from  a  magic 
lantern,  which  so  often  delighted  my  childhood.  The  donkeys 
of  Cairo  are  the  most  delightfully  easy  little  creatures,  and  are 
preferred  by  travelers  for  aU  of  the  excursions  in  the  envi- 
rons. 

This  morning  S.,  M.,  and  I  started  for  thje  citadel  and  the 
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celebrated  mosque  of  Mehemet  Ali.  It  was  very  pleasant 
riding  through  the  narrow  streets  swarming  with  such 
strange  life ;  indeed  it  was  hard  to  believe  that  it  was  reality. 
Every  now  and  then  we  met  some  doughty  Englishman,  like 
ourselves  on  sight-seeing  intent,  mounted  on  the  most  diminu- 
tive of  donkeys,  bearing  aloft  his  white  covered  umbrella,  and 
looking  for  all  the  world  like  a  perambulating  mushroom.  The 
view  from  the  Citadel  of  Cairo  is  one  of  the  finest  1  have  ever 
seen,  taking  in  the  city  with  its  crowd  of  life,  the  serpentine 
windings  of  the  Nile,  and,  looming  in  the  distance,  the  gigantic 
Pyramids.  The  mosque  is  more  beautiful  than  any  of  those 
we  saw  in  Constantinople ;  the  outer  court  with  its  fountain  of 
alabaster,  and  the  rich  gleam  of  the  yellow  marble  of  the 
interior,  with  the  sculptured  verses  from  the  Koran,  in  green 
and  gold,  produced  an  effect  more  gorgeous  than  anything  we 
saw  in  the  "  City  of  the  Sultan." 

Saturday,  April  9th. — We  made  to-day  the  excursion  to  the 
Pyramids.  The  distance  is  fifteen  miles,  on  donkeys,  going  and 
returning.  We  left  the  hotel  at  six  in  the  morning,  full  of  life 
and  spirits,  but  before  we  had  reached  our  destination  the  fear- 
ful sirocco  began  to  blow,  and  I  really  thought  we  should  follow 
the  example  of  the  old  woman  in  the  nursery  tale  and  fly 
away  to  sweep  the  cobwebs,  from  the  sky.  When  half  the 
journey  is  accomplished  the  Nile  has  to  be  crossed,  and  so  we, 
our  donkeys  and  donkey  boys,  were  all  crowded  into  a  little 
boat  and  rowed  across  the  river.  Our  path  lay  for  quite  a 
distance  through  a  grove  of  palm  trees  and  fields  ripe  for  the 
harvest.  From  the  time  we  left  Cairo  the  great  Pyramids 
were  in  sight,  seeming  rather  to  recede  as  we  drew  near  to 
them.  The  first  sensation  is  one  of  disappointment  at  their 
want  of  grandeur,  the  truth  being,  as  with  St.  Peter's,  that  the 
mind  cannot  grasp  their  magnitude.  We  saw  the  giant  head 
of  the  Sphynx  gazing  out  into  the  mysterious  solitude  of  four 
thousand  years,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  it  had  been  familiar 
all  my  life  long.  We  left  our  donkeys,  and  trudging  through 
the  drifting  sand,  children  of  to-day,  looked  up  to  what  will 
endure  while  the  world  lasts ;  and  I  could  not  but  wonder  at 
my  own  stolidity — my  own  want  of  amazement.  It  was  as  if 
my  mind  received  the  fact  and  refused  to  speculate  about  it 
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further.  The  Pyramids  and  the  Sphynx  are  great  facts.  We 
try  to  fancy  what  must  have  been  the  men  whose  minds  could 
conceive  these  wonders,  and  whose  hands  could  execute  them, 
but  we  recognize  the  folly  of  speculating  about  what  has  puz- 
zled the  generations  that  are  gone.  We  gaze,  wonder,  and 
turn  away,  carrying  with  us  a  picture  of  colossal  grandeur, 
ruined  splendor,  a  drifting,  dreary  waste  of  level  sand,  and  an 
abiding  impression  of  perfect  desolation.  I  was  not  sorry  to 
mount  my  little  donkey  and  turn  my  face  homeward.  I  was 
oppressed  by  what  I  could  not  fathom,  weary  through  striving 
to  understand  the  mighty  riddle  of  the  Past.  It  was  the  same 
feeling  I  had  experienced  in  a  storm  at  sea,  or  in  a  lonely 
forest,  or  which  I  think  I  might  feel  if  I  were  alone  under  a 
midnight  sky — a  feeling  of  being  in  the  presence  of  a  force 
beyond  my  own,  and  yet  without  that  sense  of  rest  which 
comes  with  a  certainty  of  the  ever-present  existence  of  an 
Infinite  Power. 

I  cannot  say  that  I  enjoyed  this  excursion.  I  had  hardly  any 
feeling  of  pleasure  until,  riding  through  the  palm  groves,  I 
heard  the  winds  sweeping  through  their  crested  tops  like  the 
waves  on  the  shore,  or  like  the  first  notes  of  a  mighty  organ. 
Growing  all  about  these  palms  was  the  yellow  ripened  grain, 
and  the  wind  that  shook  their  lofty  branches  sighed  and  whis- 
pered caressingly  through  the  wheat  with  a  lulling,  home-like 
sound ;  and  thus  I  found  my  greatest  pleasure,  not  in  looking 
upon  those  stupendous  monuments  of  a  former  age,  but  in  the 
homely  harvest  fields  stretching  out  from  the  base  of  the 
desert  palm.  Beauty  and  true  pleasure  are  not  found  where 
you  seek  them,  but  where  you  least  expect  them. 

We  spent  five  days  in  Cairo,  visiting  many  objects  of  inter- 
est, among  others  the  beautiful  gardens  of  Shoobra,  filled  with 
roses  whose  sweetness  nothing  can  excel.  We  expected  to 
spend  two  weeks  in  the  city,  but  the  sirocco  continuing  to 
blow  with  unparalleled  violence  we  suddenly  made  up  our 
minds  to  quit  the  land  of  Egypt  and  turn  our  faces  toward 
Spain.  We  would  have  gone  to  Thebes  had  there  been  a 
steamer  running  there,  but  in  that  case  we  must  have  given 
twenty  days  to  the  trip,  which  we  could  hardly  spare.     *    * 

I  fear  you  will  regret  that  we  did  not  visit  the  Holy  Land, 
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but  iinlesB  I  had  plenty  of  time  to  devote  to  the  journey  it 
would  afford  me  no  pleasure,  nay,  seem  almost  like  an  irrever- 
ence, to  hurry  through  places  so  fraught  with  the  most  sacred 
associations.  To  be  pressed  for  time  would  take  from  such  a 
pilgrimage  all  enjoyment.  I  would  walk  reverently  and 
solemnly  where  those  blessed  feet  have  trod,  not  hurriedly  and 
thoughtlessly;  and  if  you  will  not  think  me  very  foolish,  I 
will  confess  that  I  am  glad  we  have  left  Syria  unvisited.  To 
go  there  and  find  the  ignorance,  superstition,  and  filth  which 
are  inseparable  from  the  East — ^to  have  pointed  out  to  us  by 
ignorant  ciceroni  places  around  which  thought  lingers  sol- 
emnly and  with  awe,  would  be  painful  in  the  extreme.  To 
look  upon  the  spot  where  our  great  Master  died  for  us  should 
be  a  sacred  duty,  not,  as  many  make  it,  a  visit  of  idle  curiosity. 
Travel  is  such  a  disenchanter  that  I  should  be  afraid  to  go 
there.  I  would  rather  have  the  vision  in  my  mind  surrounded 
by  the  mystery  and  grandeur  which  only  my  imagination  can 
bestow,  than  to  see  it,  and  realize  it,  and  find  it  what  it  is.  I 
am  glad  we  are  on  our  way  to  Spain.  I  long  for  its  brilliancy, 
its  color,  its  noble  works  of  art.  I  shall  feel  at  home  there. 
Hitherto  the  feeling  of  strange  newness  has  at  times  been 
almost  unpleasant.  I  have  contemplated  life  in  such  strange 
phases,  feeling  nothing  in  common  with  what  I  saw ;  now  I 
am  to  see  places  made  familiar  by  the  well-loved  romances  of 
my  childhood,  pictures  of  which  I  have  read  so  often,  moun- 
tains and  valleys  which  many  a  story  over  which  I  have  lin- 
gered entranced  has  made  interesting  in  the  highest  degree.     * 


No.  8. 

This  letter  which  I  am  now  writing  should  be  dated  from  the 
steamship  "EUora,"  off  the  coast  of  Algiers.  This  is  the  17th 
day  of  April.  We  sailed  from  Alexandria  on  Monday,  the 
11th,  and  have  had  a  pleasant  passage  thus  far,  but  by  far  the 
brightest  part  of  it  was  the  six  hours  we  spent  at  Malta,  on  the 
15th.  It  renewed  such  pleasant  recollections  of  the  time  when 
we  were  there  together.  We  went  on  shore  at  six  in  the 
morning,  and  started  at  once  for  the  beautiful  church  of  St. 
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John's,  which  you  will  so  well  remember.  The  change  was 
delightful  from  the  crowded  steamer  to  the  cool,  dark  quiet  of 
the  cathedral.  The  early  morning  light  fell  upon  the  kneeling 
worshipers,  rendering  less  sombre  the  figures  of  the  women  in 
their  nun-like  Maltese  dress.  I  watched  the  movements  of 
the  priests  with  delight,  and  felt  something  of  the  same  pleas- 
ure that  I  experienced  when  I  first  entered  a  foreign  cathedral 
— ^that  of  St.  Ouen,  at  Rouen.  We  went  all  through  the 
church  again ;  every  object  I  saw  was  familiar,  delightfully  so 
because  I  had  seen  them  all  when  with  you.  We  had  been 
reading  Prescott's  brilliant  description  of  the  siege  of  Malta, 
and  it  added  a  deep  interest  to  the  tombs  of  La  Vallette  and 
L'Isle  Adam.  We  also  visited  the  Governor's  palace,  where 
is  preserved  the  armor  worn  by  the  Knights  during  that  mem- 
orable siege.        ******** 

We  are  to-day  off  the  coast  of  Algiers,  whose  snow-capped 
mountains  glitter  beautifully  in  the  sunlight ;  at  noon  we  shall 
probably  see  the  city  of  Algiers  itself.  On  Tuesday  morning 
we  hope  to  reach  Gibraltar,  where  we  land,  and  from  which 
point  we  shall  take  the  next  steamer  to  Cadiz.        *         * 


No.  9. 

Gibraltar,  ) 

April  19th,  1864.  f 
This  morning  at  daybreak  we  reached  the  famous  stronghold 
of  Gibraltar.  Shortly  after  the  steamer  came  to  anchor  we 
were  upon  deck,  watching  the  sun  rise  over  this  world- 
renowned  rock.  My  first  exclamation  was  one  of  surprise  at 
its  great  resemblance  to  Hong  Kong.  The  town  is  built  upon 
the  shelving  sides  of  the  rock,  and  the  houses,  as  in  Hong 
Kong,  are  of  a  yellow  color.  By  seven  o'clock  we  left  the 
steamer,  and  after  a  few  minutes  of  steady  pulling  landed  on 
the  soil  of  Spain.  We  walked  for  five  minutes  up  some  nar- 
row streets,  called  here  —  and  very  properly — ^lanes,  till  we 
reached  the  Club  House  Hotel.  We  were  soon  in  posses- 
sion of  comfortable  rooms,  and  as  breakfast  was  to  be  delayed 
for  an  hour  S.  and  I  started  for  a  walk,  and  to  find  a  shop 
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where  we  could  make  some  necessary  purchases.  Everything 
wore  a  military  aspect,  the  streets  bearing  names  indicative  of 
a  garrison  town.  As  far  as  appearance  g#es  Gibraltar  is  not 
nearly  so  pretty  a  place  as  Malta,  but  its  fortifications  are  stu- 
pendous, and  the  views  of  the  bay  and  the  green  shores  of 
Spain,  with  the  highlands  of  Morocco  in  the  distance,  are  most 
beautiful.  The  town  itself  is  very  small  and  mean,  and  the 
English  do  not  encourage  improvements,  their  wish  being  to 
keep  it  thoroughly  a  military  station.  Although  along  the 
bay  there  ai*e'  many  fine  sites  for  building  people  are  not 
allowed  the  privilege  of  occupying  them,  and  no  foreigner  can 
reside  here  beyond  a  limited  time  without  a  special  permit, 
or  unless  some  consul  or  householder  becomes  his  surety. 

After  breakfast  we  started  out  on  donkeys,  climbing  the  nar- 
row streets,  and  after  having  presented  our  permit  to  visit  the 
fortifications,  which  we  had  obtained  from  the  commandant  of 
the  place,  we  were  joined  by  a  sergeant  of  artillery  as  guide, 
and  soon  after  entered  the  wonderful  galleries  which  have  been 
tunneled  out  of  the  living  rock.  I  held  my 'breath  from 
amazement.  Outwardly  the  rock  seems  to  rise  abrupt  and 
solid  from  the  bosom  of  the  sea,  but  it  is  in  fact  completely 
honeycombed,  and  from  countless  openings  the  black,  yawning 
mouths  of  cannon  protrude.  The  galleries  are  labyrinthine, 
and  it  took  nine  years  to  complete  them,  they  having  been 
commenced  directly  after  the  great  siege  of  1783.  No  words 
can  convey  an  idea  of  the  wonderful  way  in  which  this  rock  is 
fortified ;  as  S.  exclaimed,  "  this  baffles  belief !"  Look  where 
you  will,  from  every  crest  and  point  cannon  bristle.  Our 
guide,  a  very  intelligent  soldier  who  had  passed  through  tlie 
Crimean  War,  told  us  that  there  •are  seventeen  hundred  can- 
non, and  seven  thousand  men  at  Gibraltar.  Everywhere  welf- 
dressed  sentinels  are  to  be  met,  and  from  any  point  whence 
you  may  look  columns  and  platoons  of  soldiers  are  to  be  seen 
going  through  their  drill,  or  defiling  past  to  their  barracks. 
The  garrison  is  on  a  thorough  war  footing;  it  could  not  be 
more  so  if  the  place  was  in  an  actual  state  of  siege.  Gibraltar 
is  said  to  be  impregnable ;  it  can  never  be  taken  unless  by  treach- 
ery. The  bay  and  every  inch  of  land  is  defended  and  covered 
by  the  English  batteries.  _  It  is  literally  a  rock  bristling  with 
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cannon.  During  the  "  Trent  affair,"  the  sergeant  told  ub,  six 
English  men-of-war  stopped  the  passage  through  the  Straits, 
and  thus  shut  in  a  number  of  American  ships.  He  laughed 
heartily  as  he  told  us  how  the  "  Sumter  "  and  the  "  Kearsage  " 
lay  in  the  harbor  watching  each  other ;  tKe  "Sumter"  burning 
cotton  to  get  up  smoke,  just  to  keep  the  Federal  man-of-war  on 
the  qui  mve.  It  is  easy  to  see  where  English  sympathy,  high 
and  low,  is  bestowed.  This  guide,  who  has  been  an  English 
soldier  for  nineteen  years,  told  us  he  lost  a  brother  who  was  a 
Federal  soldier,  at  the  battle  of  Pittsburg  Landing.      *      * 

This  rock,  inwardly  filled  with  the  enginery  of  death,  is  out- 
wardly covered  with  myriads  of  flowers  of  every  hue.  The 
gentle  little  daisy  and  gaudy  scarlet  poppy  grow  side  by  side  ; 
the  wild  convolvulus,  the  candytuft,  the  Tnignonette,  and  I 
know  not  what  other  sweet  and  bright  home-like  flowers  are 
found  in  the  wildest  luxuriance  all  over  this  rocky  mount. 
Looking  down  to  the  right  is  to  be  seen  the  "  neutral  ground," 
claimed  by  neither  Spain  nor  England.  It  is  a  sandy  tract 
bordered  by  white  sentry  bodies.  If  a  convict  but  sets  foot 
beyond  these  sentry  boxes  he  is  free,  and  no  English  power  can 
bring  liim  back.  There  are.  many  hundred  convicts  here. 
From  among  the  mass  of  criminals  at  home  the  most  ingenious 
artizans  and  stone  cutters  are  chosen,  who  are  sent  here  and 
kept  busily  employed. 

It  seems  to.  me  that  the  English,  knowing  that  Gibraltar  is 
impregnable,  make  a  kind  of  pet  of  it,  lavishing  upon  its 
rugged  walls  all  the  engineering  talent  of  the  nation  and  all 
the  newest  improvements  in  the  machinery  of  war ;  that  which 
one  would  think  perfect  they  are  constithtly  improving,  and  on 
every  side  mason  work  is  going  on.  I  have  seen  much  that  gave 
me  an  idea  of  England's  power — much  territory  over  which  her 
flag  floated,  bearing  with  it  the  certainty  of  justice  and  protec- 
tion ;  but  it  seemed  as  though  I  had  never  until  to-day  fully 
realized  her  greatness,  and,  standing  amid  these  fortifications,  I 
could  pardon  the  English  pride  of  country,  and  imderstand 
the  national  self-esteem  and  sense  of  superiority.     *      *      * 

I  can  hardly  realize  as  yet  that  we  are  in  Spain.  Looking 
through  the  window  I  can  see  across  the  bay*  to  the  opposite 
shore  where  the  sun  glitters  on  the  \3fhite  walls  of  the  Spanish 
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town  of  Algeciras,  and  where  the  hills  look  soft  and  green, 
seeming  to  slope  gradually  into  a  velvet  carpet  from  the  purple 
summits,  wliile  countless  ships  and  men-of-war  of  all  nations 
are  reposing  quietly  on  the  surface  of  the  bay.  All  day  yes- 
terday we  were  steaming  along  in  sight  of  the  mountains  of 
Spain,  the  Alpujarras  and  the  Sierra  Nevada  range,  whose 
summits  were  white  with  snow.  I  feel  at  home  amid  these 
familiar  names,  recalling  as  they  do  many  a  story  and  legend 
of  romance,  of  knight  and  cavalier  and  Moorish  warrior; 
while  visions  of  tournament  and  fiesta^  of  the  noble  Isabella 
and  kingly  Ferdinand  come  sweeping  through  my  brain, 
mingled  with  darker  pictures  of  the  Inquisition,  and  the  bitter 
per^cutions  of  Jew  and  Moor.  The  note  of  a  trumpet  sounds 
in  my  ear  as  I  think  of  Granada  and  its  siege  ;  and  the  softer 
sounds  of  lover's  lute  and  the  gurgling  plash  of  fountains  are 
heard  as  with  Granada  come  visions  of  the  Alhambra,  over 
whose  walls  the  soft  moonlight  seems  always  glimmering,  and 
through  whose  fairy  courts  breathes  ever  the  perfume  of  roses 
and  orange  blossoms.  I  am  thoroughly  imbued  with  Spanish 
legend  and  romance,  upon  whose  enchanted  territory  we  are 
fitly  entering  through  this  armed  portal. 

At  Gibraltar  is  still  to  be  seen  a  Moorish  tower  eleven  hun- 
dred years  old.  It  is  covered  with  indentations  and  marks  of 
balls  which  struck  it  during  the  siege.  Within  it  is  a  well 
said  to  be  filled  with  Moorish  treasures.  At  one  time  soldiers 
were  employed  in  excavating  there,  but  the  English  govern- 
ment put  a  stop  to  it  as  it  interfered  with  the  mines  which  are 
laid  in  many  parts  of  Gibraltar,  and  which  would  be  put  in  use 
should  an  enemy  attempt  to  effect  a  landing.  Strangers  are  not 
allowed  to  enter  this  old  castle.  I  was  contented  to  remain 
without,  satisfied  with  having  seen  it,  for  it  touched  the  spring 
of  romance  and  fancy  within  me  and  set  me  to  dreaming,  not 
of  trim  English  soldiers  and  artillery,  but  of  turbaned  Moors 
with  their  medioeval  weapons.  We  lingered  for  a  long  time 
on  the  ramparts,  S.  asking  innumerable  questions  with  regard 
to  military  matters,  M.  going  into  raptures  over  the  flowers, 
the  home-like  faces  of  daisy  and  butter-cup  filling  her  with 
delight,  and  I,  in  looking  at  the  old  castle,  and  across  the  bay 
to  those  green  shores  which  my  fancy  was  peopling  so  bravely. 
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We  have  just  returned  from  a  drive  across  the  "neutral 
ground,"  on  one  side  of  which  is  posted  the  smart  English 
soldier  whose  very  air  expresses  pride  of  country  and  profes- 
sion, and  witliin  five  minutes,  crossing  to  the  Spanish  lines,  one 
meets  with  the  most  unsoldier-like  looking  sentries  whose  ugly 
uniform  does  not  improve  their  appearance.  There  they 
lounge,  cigar  in  mouth,  looking  as  if  they  took  no  interest  in 
anything,  fit  representatives,  it  seemed  to  me,  of  a  nation  on 
the  wane.  I  found  it  hard  to  realize,  as  I  looked  at  them,  the 
truth  of  the  stories  of  chivalric  deeds  and  splendid  valor  of  the 
days  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  They  looked  heavy  and  brutal, 
wanting  in  the  fire  and  courage  which  I  have  always  associated 
with  the  Spanish  soldier. 

Returning  from  our  drive  we  had  a  new  view  of  the  mighty 
rock,  every  aspect  of  which  fills  me  with  wonder  and  admira- 
tion. The  gates  of  Gibraltar  are  closed  every  night  at  sunset, 
and  opened  again  at  sunrise.  We  remained  for  hours  looking 
out  of  our  window  over  the  bay,  which  was  fairy-like  with  the 
brilliant  moon  shining  upon  it.  We  could  see  the  lights  glim- 
mer and  fade  away  on  the  opposite  shore,  and  every  now  and 
then  the  light  of  some  steamer  or  vessel  arriving  left  a  red 
reflection  on  the  smooth  surface  of  the  water.  *        * 


No.  10. 

Cadiz,  April  2ist. 
We  left  Gibraltar  yesterday  morning  at  six  o'clock  in  a 
little  Spanish  steamer  for  this  city.  We  were  nine  hours  in 
accomplishing  the  eighty  miles  of  distance,  every  moment  of 
which  was  one  of  pleasure  to  me.  The  passage  through  the 
Straits  is  glorious.  On  one  side  are  the  rugged  rocks  of  the 
Morocco  coast,  grey  cliffs  upon  whose  summits  the  heavy  mist 
of  early  morning  was  resting ;  on  the  other  hand  the  lovely 
green  slopes  and  hills  of  Spain.  As  we  glided  along  we  saw 
on  every  eminence,  and  sometimes  low  upon  the  shore,  the 
Moorish  watch-towers,  or  Atalayivs^  which  you  will  remember 
Washington  Irving  so  constantly  speaks  of  in  his  description  of 
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Spain  ;  and  nestling  in  some  green  valley,  or  proudly  looking 
down  from  some  high  hill,  gleamed  the  white  walls  of  Spanish 
towns.  Attached  to  every  one  of  these  was  some  story  or 
legend  of  grand  heroic  deeds,  or  softer  tales  of  romance,  and 
over  some  there  rested  the  shadow  of  a  dark  crime.  To  me  it 
was  delightful,  for  I  began  to  realize  my  dreams  of  Spain. 
Probably  the  most  interesting  point  of  all  to  the  general  traveler 
is  Cape  Trafalgar,  which  gave  the  name  to  Nelson's  last  great 
battle,  sealed  by  his  death.  The  battle  was  fought  eight  miles 
from  the  shore,  in  sight  of  the  Cape  and  the  North-western 
point  of  Africa.  Looking  at  the  quiet  sea  yesterday  it  was 
hard  to  realize  the  fearful  scene  wliich  once  took  place  upon 
its  calm  surface,  or  to  call  up  visions  of  sinking,  burning  ships, 
and  the  smoke  and  din  of  battle.  I  remember  seeing  in 
Greenwich  Hospital,  on  the  Thames,  the  uniform  stained  with 
the  blood  of  Nelson  and  torn  by  the  ball  which  killed  him.  I 
did  not  then  think  that  I  should  one  day  look  upon  the  scene 
of  his  fatal  victory.  ******* 
This  is  a  proud  region  for  England,  Gibraltar  and  Trafalgar  so 
close  together.  We  saw  dimly  in  the  distance  the  city  of 
Tangiers,  just  before  we  lost  sight  of  the  African  shores. 

Our  first  view  of  Cadiz  was  one  of  great  beauty.  The  city 
rises  from  the  very  bosom  of  the  sea,  white  and  fair  as  a  row 
of  ivory  palaces.  I  have  never  seen  a  city  more  cleanly  than 
this.  The  houses  are  all  white,  with  decorations  of  blue,  green, 
and  sometimes  red.  The  atmosphere  is  so  dry  that  none  of  the 
dingy,  mouldy  appearance  which  is  everywhere  seen  in  the 
East  is  perceptible.  The  streets  are  narrow,  and  paved  with  a 
grey  stone  which  is  in  keeping  with  the  white  exterior  of  the 
houses.  As  we  approached  the  harbor  the  sun  glittered  upon 
these  almost  snowy  buildings,  creating  a  scene  that  was  perfectly 
fairy-like.  We  had  looked  for  so  long  a  time  upon  the  dull, 
faded  Eastern  buildings  that  perhaps  this  fair  city  seemed  to 
us  more  beautiful  than  it  really  is.  Prominent  among  the 
objects  which  greet  the  traveler's  eye  are  the  amphitheater  for 
bull  fights  and  the  polished  yellow  dome  of  the  cathedral, 
almost  the  only  things  which  are  not  purely  white.    *     *     * 

What  must   strike  every  stranger   as  very  singular  in  the 
houses  are  the  immense  square  windows  projecting  over  the 
59 
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street  and  occupying  nearly  the  whole  side  of  the  room. 
These  windows  open  above  like  doors,  and  here  the  Spanish 
sefloras  lean  out  to  watch  all  that  goes  on,  up  and  down  the 
street.  From  nearly  every  one  we  saw  some  dark-eyed,  dark-* 
haired  lady  leaning,  one  ann  on  the  window  ledge,  the  other  hand 
toying  with  a  fan ;  and  not  unfrequently  the  head  of  a  man 
appears,  afi  idly  curious  as  his  fairer  neighbor.  It  is  a  habit 
into  which  we  have  fallen  very  naturally.  S.  and  M.  have 
been  standing  for  the  last  few  minutes  with  outstretched  necks, 
and  they  have  just  called  me  away  from  my  writing  to  look  at 
a  Spanish  seflora  in  veil  and  mantilla,  alighting  from  her 
carriage. 

Truth  to  tell,  it  is  a  pleasant  and  amusing  sight,  this  from  our 
window!  Op[)08ite,  so  near  that  we  could  easily  carry  on  a 
conversation,  looks  forth  a  lady ;  below,  in  an  open  doorway, 
sits  a  beggar  crooning  over  his  prayers ;  a  charitable  person  has 
just  dropped  a  small  coin  into  his  hand ;  he  kisses  it  and  crosses 
himself,  and  goes  on  with  his  nmmbling.  A  little  while,  and 
a  lady  in  black  silk  dress  and  scarf,  and  black  lace  veil  pinned 
on  her  handsomely  dressed  hair,  passes  by,  prayer-book  in  hand, 
evidently  just  returning  from  mass  ;  behind  her  is  an  old  man 
in  round  velvet  hat  with  pointed  crown,  crying  out  that  a 
bull  fight  is  to  take  place  next  Sunday ;  he  promises  a  great 
performance — Portuguese  bull  fighters  who  are  to  take  the 
bull  by  the  horns,  and  I  know  not  what  else.  Further  on 
comes  a  gentleman  in  a  Spanish  cloak,  brown,  lined  with  crim- 
son velvet,  for  the  mornings  are  still  chilly ;  his  arms  are 
akiinbo  and  the  cloak  is  thrown  back  over  his  shoulder.  Here 
is  a  long  line  of  mules ;  their  gaily  bedizened  head-gear  is  as 
pleasant  to  the  eye  as  the  sound  of  the  bells  attached  to  their 
necks  is  to  the  ear.  Then  comes  a  horseman  mounted  on  a 
fine  black  steed ;  and  so  on  through  an  infinite  variety  of  scenes, 
pleasant  to  us  because  of  their  newness  and  strangeness. 

Last  evening  we  started  out  after  dinner  for  a  walk,  for 
evening  is  the  great  time  for  the  promenade  in  all  Spanish 
cities.  The  streets  were  crowded  with  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
and  the  shops  so  gaily  lighted  reminded  me  of  Paris.  We 
walked  along,  stopping  every  now  and  then,  once  to  drop  a 
small  coin  into  the  hand  of  a  dumb  woman  nursing  a  baby  in  a 
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doorway  and  makiug  a  hideous  moan  to  attract  passere-by. 
We  passed  through  a  large  square  surrounded  with  locust 
trees,  the  fragrance  of  the  blossoms,  like  wild  grapes,  perfum- 
ing all  the  night  air.  Last  night,  every  time  I  awoke  I  heard 
the  call  of  the  watchman  telling  the  hour,  and  whether  the 
weather  was  fair  or  the  contrary.  Their  cry,  the  same  in  all 
Spanish  cities,  is  a  peculiar  one.  As  the  Virgin  Mary  is  the 
especial  object  of  Spanish  adoration,  so  her  name  is  used,  per- 
haps, as  an  appeal  for  her  protection  through  the  darkness  of 
the  night;  and  to  a  Protestant  stranger's  ear  the  Ave  Maria 
purissima^  which  echoes  at  intervals  from  every  part  of  the 
city,  is  a  sound  at  once  strange  and  poetical.      *        *        * 

We  have  just  returned  from  a  long  walk.  On  our  way  we 
visited  the  old  convent  of  the  Capuchins.  There  is  preserved 
the  last  work  of  Murillo,  the  "Marriage  of  St.  Catharine." 
While  painting  this  he  fell  from  the  scaffolding,  and  died  from 
the  effects  of  this  faU  at  Seville,  in  1682.  It  is  an  immense 
picture  and  is  placed  over  the  high  altar  of  the  chapel.  I 
remember  in  the  Vatican  at  Rome  the  "  Transfiguration  "  by 
Raphael,  like  this  "Marriage  of  St.  Catharine  "  left  unfinished 
at'  his  death,  and  I  fancy  that  from  both  of  these  pictures  there 
beams  a  brighter  radiance,  the  last  reflections  of  the  setting 
sun  of  their  creator's  genius.  ***** 
In  the  chapel  is  an  "Immaculate  Conception,"  by  Murillo, 
very  like  the  picture  which  you  will  remember  in  the  Louvre. 
There  is  another  picture  of  his,  a  "  St.  Francis,"  the  head  of 
which  is  very  grand  and  life-like.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  I 
enjoy  seeing  these  great  works  of  art,  enjoying  while  I  look  at 
them  the  past  as  well  as  the  present,  recalling  as  they  do  many  a 
saintly  Madonna  or  gorgeous  sacred  scene  wliich  I  saw  when 
with  you.  I  was  very  happy  as  I  sat  in  that  cool,  dark  chapel 
this  afternoon  gazing  upward  at  the  sweet  face  of  the  Ma- 
donna with  the  Infant  Saviour  and  kneeling  saint,  and  at  the 
rolling  clouds  back  of  the  Virgin's  head,  whence  peeped 
forth  sweet  baby  faces  looking  downward  at  the  mystic  union ; 
and  the  charm  of  this  quiet  was  not  broken  by  any  idle,  talk- 
ative cicerone^  for  our  guide  was  a  monk,  bowed  with  age, 
over  whose  sunken  form  the  brown  serge  garments  of  his 
Order  hung  in  heavy  folds.     It  needed  but  little  imagination 
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to  fancy  that  his  aged  figure  was  one  of  those  which  the 
painter's  art  had  rendered  immortal.  In  this  same  chapel  were 
images  of  the  Virgin  clothed  in  rich  embroidered  robes,  bediz- 
ened with  silver,  and  surrounded  with  votive  offerings,  a  sight 
so  common  in  Italy. 

On  our  way  to  this  church  we  stopped  at  a  little  wayside 
shrine.  It  was  in  the  wall  of  a  convent ;  behind  the  glass  we 
saw  a  representation  of  the  Good  Shepherd  in  coat  and  knee 
breeches  of  cloth  of  gold,  and  having  on  his  head  a  cocked  hat 
of  the  same  material.  In  his  hand  was  a  shepherd's  crook  of 
silver,  and  at  his  feet  were  little  sheep.  Beneath  this  figure 
was  a  verse,  the  substance  of  which  was  that  the  Good  Shep- 
herd asked  us  to  feed  his  lambs.  We  dropped  some  pieces  of 
money  into  the  opening  in  the  wall  and  went  our  way,  won- 
dering at  a  religion  which  could  tolerate  such  images.  Close 
to  that  great  picture  of  Murillo's  in  the  Capuchin  chapel  was  a 
statue  of  the  Virgin  arrayed  as  a  shepherdess,  having  a  dress 
of  blue  sHk,  yellow  train,  and  a  pink  hat.  What  can  a  religion 
be  that  can  present  such  things  as  objects  for  the  adoration  of 
its  votaries,  and  these  too  where  the  priceless  gems  of  Murillo 
smile  with  unfading  sweetness  ?  It  surely  shows  a  perverted 
faith  and  a  degraded  taste. 

We  also  visited  the  Plaza  de  Toroa^  or  "bull  ring."  As 
we  could  not  witness  so  cruel  a  display  as  a  bull  fight,  S.  said 
we  must  go  and  see  where  the  spectacle  takes  place.  It  is  a 
great  amphitheater  with  places  for  eleven  thousand  five  hun- 
dred spectators,  arranged  with  private  boxes  as  at  the  opera. 
On  the  coming  Sunday  five  bulls  are  to  fight;  all  these  are 
"devoted  to  death  "  as  the  announcement  reads.  As  many  as 
fifteen  or  twenty  horses  are  killed  in  one  afternoon,  torn  to 
pieces  and  gored  to  death  by  these  ferocious  animals.  Foreign 
ladies  do  sometimes  attend  these  spectacles,  but  Murray  advises 
them  to  refrain  from  witnessing  them,  as  faintness,  and  sick- 
ness are  often  the  result.  Few  foreign  gentlemen  go  a  second 
time,  having  literally  "  no  stomach  for  the  fight."      *     *    * 

Friday  22d. — We  have  been  this  morning  to  see  the  cathedral. 
In  some  respects  it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  I  have  ever  seen. 
The  interior  is  all  of  light  yellow  marble,  sculptured  in  the 
florid  Corinthian   style.      The   decorations  are,   perhaps,   too 
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gorgeous,  the  pulpits  and  reading  desk  being  overlaid  with 
gilt ;  but  the  gem  of  this  cathedral  is  an  *'  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion "  by  Murillo,  the  most  beautiful  of  his  works  that  I  have 
seen.  It  is  very  like  the  Madonna  in  the  Louvre,  for  his  Virgin's 
faces  all  resemble  each  other ;  but  this  face  is  sweeter — ^more 
heavenly,  one  might  truly  say.  The  Madonna  stands  upon  the 
clouds,  with  the  crescent  moon  beneath  her  feet.  This  was  one 
of  the  rules  of  Spanish  art.  The  moon  was  always  under  the 
feet  of  the  Virgin,  which  were  never  seen,  it  being  considered 
an  irreverence  to  leave  them  uncovered.  Above  her  are  clouds 
from  which  peep  forth  cherub  faces ;  below  her  are  cherubs 
gazing  upward  with  wondering  adoration.  I  do  not  pretend 
to  understand  the  science  of  art,  but  I  was  filled  with  delight 
as  I  looked  at  this  perfect  creation  of  the  great  Spanish  master. 
It  is  placed  in  a  chapel  behind  the  high  altar,  in  an  admirable 
light,  and  the  sun  falls  upon  it  with  a  softened  brilliancy, 
through  a  stained  glass  window.  We  arrived  in  time  for  the 
morning  service,  as  the  notes  of  the  organ  reverberated 
through  the  arches,  celebrated  for  their  echo,  and  it  seemed  as 
if  the  soft  strains,  as  they  died  away,  were  caught  up  by  far- 
off  voices  and  repeated,  on  and  on,  till  only  Fancy  could  hear 
them.  We  spent  an  enchanted  hour  in  the  cool  aisles  of  this 
splendid  church,  listening  alternately  to  the  chanting  of  the 
priests,  to  the  exquisite  organ  music,  and  to  other  sounds, 
perhaps,  bom  of  past  associations  and  of  the  present  hour. 

The  Spanisli  are  very  peculiar  in  many  of  their  ways  of 
speaking.  We  bought  a  pair  of  gloves,  and  as  we  paid  for 
them  the  woman  said  "  viva,'^^  which  signifies  "  long  life,"  and 
in  another  shop  the  words  of  thanks  were,  ^^vaya  vd  con  DioB^'* 
— "  may  God  go  with  you."  We  were  for  two  hours  walking, 
visiting  the  flower  market  where  were  flowerftof  every  hue,  and 
amusing  ourselves  in  watching  the  people.  We  also  saw  the 
Museum,  which  however  is  of  little  note,  most  of  the  pictures 
being  copies.  I  must  not  forget  to  tell  you  of  the  Alameda, 
the  fashionable  promenade  of  the  city,  as  we  saw  it  by  moon- 
light. It  is  a  terraced  walk  close  to  the  sea,  shaded  by  trees, 
among  which  are  two  tall  pahns,  the  last  remains  of  what  was 
once  a  splendid  grove.      The  moon   flickered  through   the 
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branches,  lighting  up  these  sentinel  palms,  standing  in  their 
lonely  grandeur  as  if  watching  for  the  return  of  the  vanished 
Moors  from  the  dim,  shadowy  African  coasts;  and  near  to 
these,  with  its  dark  background,  was  a  giant  statue  of  Hercules, 
standing  also  like  a  guardian  to  repel  invasion  from  these  fair 
shores.  The  soft  light  lingered  over  the  white  palaces,  fair  by 
sunliglit,  doubly  so  by  moonlight,  and  left  upon  our  minds  a 
lovely  impression,  as  beautiful  -as  that  wliich  we  first  received, 
and  perhaps  the  more  enduring  because  the  last. 


No.  11. 

Seville,  ) 

April  24th,  1864.  ) 

We  left  Cadiz  yesterday  morning  at  seven.  The  railway, 
which  has  lately  been  completed,  is  excellent,  being  con- 
ducted in  the  best  European  style.  We  enjoyed  the  comfort, 
order,  and  regularity,  for  our  experience  of  Egyptian  railways 
was  so  wearisome.  Shortly  after  leaving  Cadiz  we  reached 
Xerez,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  famous  sherry  wine,  sherry 
being  an  English  corruption  of  the  Spanish  Jerez,  or  Xerez. 
In  the  train  with  us  was  a  Spanish  gentleman,  a  wine  producer. 
He  told  us  that  if  we  would  stop  at  a  little  town  this  side  of 
Xerez  he  would  give  us  some  wine  that  was  old  when  he  was 
bom,  and  which  money  could  not  buy.  As  he  was  grey-headed 
the  wine  must  have  reached  a  reputable  age,  but  the  attractions 
of  Seville  were  too  great  for  us,  and  so  we  declined  his  hos- 
pitable offer. 

Tlie  country  between  Cadiz  and  Seville  is  extremely  rich, 
fields  of  waving  grain  and  rolling  hill-sides,  like  soft  green 
velvet,  stretching -out  on  either  side  of  us,  and  the  banks  each 
side  of  the  railway  were  one  glowing  mass  of  the  loveliest  flowers. 
White  daisies,  scarlet  poppies,  wild  mignonette,  and  an  infin- 
ite variety  of  bright  blue,  and  pink,  and  purple  blossoms 
carpeted  sometimes  whole  fields,  so  that  hardly  a  blade  of 
grass  was  to  be  seen.  I  have  never  seen  anything  like  the 
luxuriance  of  these  wild  flowers,  and  M.  says  she  has  only  seen 
them  on  the  prairies  of  the  West.    About  half  way  between 
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Cadiz  and  Seville  we  began  to  see  the  stone  pine,  which  forms 
so  marked  and  beautiful  a  feature  of  an  Italian  landscape ;  and 
these,  from  standing,  sentinel-like,  in  lonely  grandeur,  increased 
to  groves  as  we  neared  Seville.  Then  plantations  of  olive  trees 
came  in  sight,  reminding  me  of  many  a  league  of  southern 
France,  and  northern  Italy,  and  then  groves  of  orange  trees, 
amid  whose  shining  dark  leaves  glowed  the  ripened  fruit,  and 
the  whole  air  was  made  fragraAt  by  their  blossoms.  Indeed, 
the  entire  journey  was  like  a  souvenir  of  Italy.     *     *    *    * 

Every  little  while  we  caught  glimpses  of  scenes  which 
would  have  delighted  an  artist.  Once  a  troop  of  cavalry  rode 
rapidly  through  a  field  of  green  wheat,  the  little  red  pennants 
flying  from  the  points  of  their  lances  producing  a  wonderfully 
picturesque  effect.  Again,  riding  along  the  road,  would  be  a 
woman  with  a  baby  in  her  arms  mounted  on  the  back  of  a 
rusty  old  donkey;  further  on  a  white-walled  cemetery  would 
appear,  shadowed  by  groups  of  the  funereal  cypress ;  then  a 
flock  of  sheep  guarded  by  a  shepherd  in  quaint  leathern 
breeches  and  peaked  hat,  with  a  crook  in  his  hand;  then 
glimpses  of  comfortable  country  houses,  nestled  upon  the 
green,  sloping  hills ;  and  so  on,  through  a  succession  of  pictures, 
delightful  to  look  upon  and  pleasant  to  remember.  In  this 
country,  with  an  imaginative  temperament,  and  a  mind  quick 
to  receive  impressions,  one  cannot  fail  to  find  enjoyment  at 
every  turn,  or  want  for  happiness.  We  reached  Seville  about 
noon,  and  found  our  rooms  ready  for  us  at  the  Hotel  de  Pa/riSy 
on  the  Pldza  Magdalena,  Our  parlor  looks  out  on  this  i)pen 
square,  bordered  with  orange  trees  in  full  blossom,  which  fill 
the  air  with  fragrance.  We  were  disappointed  to  find  it  rain 
ing  on  our  arrival,  but  this  morning  the  clouds  are  breaking 
away,  and  after  breakfast  we  shall  go  to  the  cathedral,  said  to 
be  the  finest  in  Spain.  -Jf        *        *        *        *        * 

We  have  spent  one  of  the  most  interesting  mornings  I  ever 
remember.  Directly  after  breakfast  we  started  for  the  great 
cathedral,  which  is  the  finest  I  have  seen,  always  excepting  St. 
Peter's.  It  covers  an  entire  square:  It  is  four  hundred  and 
thirty-one  feet  long,  three  hundred  and  fifteen  wide,  and  the 
height  to  the  transept  dome  is  one  hundred  and  seventy-one 
feet.    It  has  seven  aisles,  although  those  at  the  sides  are  formed 
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into  chapels.  The  architecture  is  Gothic,  and  it  is  lighted  by 
ninety-three  exquisite  stained  glass  windows.  Some  of  these 
are  magnificent  in  size  and  coloring,  full  of  the  most  brilliant 
reds  and  blues.  The  pavement  is  of  marble  mosaic.  This 
pavement  was  not  finished  until  1793,  and  cost  over  $155,000. 

This  cathedral  is  literally  a  labyrinth  of  splendid  aisles  and 
gorgeous  chapels.  It  contains  unrivaled  works  of  art,  some  of 
Murillo's  finest  pictures  being  preserved  here.  Among  those 
which  pleased  me  most  was  a  "  Guardian  Angel."  As  in  all 
representations  of  this  subject  the  angel's  arm  is  about  the 
child,  but  in  this  picture  there  is  such  tenderness,  such  persua- 
sive beauty  in  the  figure  of  the  angel,  that  one  ceases  lib  fear 
for  the  child  wath  the  cherub  face,  for  we  cannot  feel  that  he 
will  resist  the  loving  compulsion  of  his  heavenly  guardian. 
The  floating  drapery  of  the  child  is  perfect,  and  the  little  face 
so  full  of  wondering  innocence  that  as  we  gaze  at  it  we,  too, 
long  to  protect  the  child  from  the  evil  which  is  around  him. 
It  is  a  picture  which,  more  than  almost  any  other  that  I  have 
seen,  illustrates  the  perfect  loveliness  of  purity.  The  most 
celebrated  picture  of  Murillo's  in  this  cathedral  is  the  "  Infant 
Saviour  appearing  to  San  Antonio."  It  is  of  great  size, 
filling  the  entire  space  over  the  altar  in  one  of  the  side  chapels. 
On  the  ground  is  kneeling  a  wonderfully  life-like  figure  of  the 
saint,  in  monkish  robe,  with  uplifted  hands  and  eyes,  the  face 
expressing  perfect  ecst^cy.  In  the  sky  above,  in  a  cloud  of 
glory  seeming  to  emanate  from  himself,  is  the  infant  Saviour, 
with  a  face  of  divine,  cherub  beauty  such  as  Murillo  alone 
knew  how  to  paint.  From  the  rolling  clouds  about  the  Holy 
Child  peep  forth  myriads  of  infant  faces,  which  express  adora- 
tion and  wonder.  The  contrast  between  the  divine  beatitude 
of  the  Saviour's  face  and  the  meagre,  worn  countenance  of  the 
kneeling  saint  is  touching  and  wonderful. 

The  more  I  see  of  Murillo's  pictures,  the  more  I  wonder  at 
his  genius.  lie  painted  from  the  beautiful  within  himself,  for 
nowhere  on  this  earth  could  he  have  found  such  heavenly 
faces — ^faces  from  which  have  been  withdrawn  every  taint  of 
sin — ^faces  which  wear  such  a  divine  unconsciousness  of  evil 
that  they  seem  never  even  to  have  looked  from  the  sinless 
heaven -upon  the  wickedness  of  this  world.     Unlike  Raphael, 
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Murillo,  m  his  pictures  of  the  Virgin,  uses  but  few  colors, 
blue,  and  white,  and  shades  of  yellow  and  brown  being  the 
chief.  And  with  these  he  creates  such  pure  and  lovely  images 
that  every  one  who  looks  upon  them  must  be  made  better. 
Kaphael  often  conveys  to  the  mind  ideas  of  almost  oriental 
luxuriance  in  coloring  and  form,  painting  for  the  eye  as  well 
as  the  soul;  but  in  Murillo  we  forget  all  outward  form  and 
color  in  the  sentiment  and  perfect  spiritual  beauty  which 
beam  from  his  canvas.  ****** 

Gaze  at  these  things  carelessly  as  we  may  the  mind  is  uncon- 
sciously becoming  educated,  and  the  influence  of  such  contact 
must  be  felt  ever  after. 

There  are  hundreds  of  interesting  things  to  be  seen  in  this 
cathedral,  which  has  been  gathering  to  itself  objects  of  beauty 
since  its  foundation  in  1519.  Within  its  walls  is  buried  the 
son  of  Columbus.  On  a  large  slab  of  marble  in  the  pavement 
is  seen  a  figure  of  the  world  surrounded  with  this  inscription : 
"-4  GastiUa  y  a  Leon^  mundo  nuevo  did  Colon'^^ — "To  Castile 
and  Leon  Columbus  gave  a  new  world."  Here  also  is  buried 
the  great  Cardinal  Mendoza,  of  Isabella  the  Catholic's  reign, 
and  in  the  Eoyal  Chapel,  almost  a  church  in  itself,  lies 
Ferdinand  III.,  the  conqueror  of  Seville,  afterwards  canonized. 
His  memory  is  greatly  reverenced  here,  for  to  him  the  city 
surrendered  in  1248.  The  body  of  the  king  is  enclosed  in  a 
silver  sarcophagus,  and  it  is  shown  to  the  people  three  times  a 
year,  being  still  nearly  perfect.  In  this  chapel  are  the  tombs 
of  Alonzo  the  Wise,  the  son  and  successor  of  St.  Ferdinand,  and 
of  his  queen,  Beatrix.  The  sword  of  the  king  and  the  Banner 
of  Spain  are  preserved  within  these  walls.  There  is  an  organ 
and  everything  necessary  for  a  full  service  as  in  a  separate 
church,  and  there  are  priests  whose  whole  duty  pertains  to 
this  chapel  alone. 

On  the  anniversary  of  the  capture  of  the  city  a  military 
mass  is  celebrated,  when  troop's  are  marched  in,  and  the  royal 
standard  is  lowered  to  the  ashes  of  the  conqueror  of  Seville. 
The  church  plate  is  only  shown  twice  a  week,  and  on  Wednes- 
day we  are  going  to  see  it.  To  me  the  most  interesting  objects 
will  be  a  cross  and  a  censer  made  of  the  first  gold  brought  from 
the  New  World,  and  given  by  Columbus  to  this  cathedral.  While 
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we  were  in  the  cathedral  this  morning  they  were  performing 
high  mass ;  the  Host  was  carried  before  a  long  procession  of 
priests,  who  stopped  before  every  altar,  bowing  and  chanting. 
The  Romish  service  is  certainly  full  of  mystic  forms  which  to 
us  appear  little  better  than  senseless  mummery,  but  to  the  eye 
it  is  satisfying  and  impressive,  if  not  to  the  heart.  It  is  impos- 
sible that  I  should  give  you  any  idea  of  the  world  of  strange 
beauty  which  this  church  contains,  or  of  its  outward  or  inward 
splendors.         ♦♦#♦♦♦♦♦ 

Attached  to  the  cathedral  is  the  famous  Moorish  Oiralda^  or 
"bell  tower."  It  was  built  in  1100,  and  such  was  the  venera- 
tion with  which  the  Moors  regarded  it  that,  at  the  surrender  of 
Seville,  they  were  only  prevented  from  blowing  it  up  by  the 
threat  that  if  they  did  so  the  city  should  be  sacked.  It  is  a 
square  tower,  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  height,  and  is  in 
the  perfect  Moorish  style.  It  is  the  pride  of  Seville,  and 
during  the  occupation  by  the  French,  which  time  they  em- 
ployed in  taking  away  everything  of  value,  some  Spanish 
officers,  seeing  a  party  of  French  looking  at  it,  exclaimed, 
"  There  is  something  that  Paris  cannot  produce  or  the  French 
take  away."  It  is  exceedingly  beautiful,  and  though  it  is  now 
used  as  the  bell  tower  of  a  Christian  church,  and  decorated 
with  frescoes  of  the  Virgin,  the  galleries  from  which  the  Muez- 
zin once  called  the  hour  of  prayer  still  exists. 

Seville  is  still  more  than  half  of  it  Moorish,  the  Moors 
having  held  the  city  for  more  than  five  centuries,  and  the 
impress  of  this  people  is  visible  everywhere.  The  crowning 
pleasure  of  the  day  was  our  visit  to  the  Alcazar  Real^  or 
"royal  palace,"  a  perfect  specimen  of  Moorish  architecture 
and  splendor.  I  cannot  convey  to  you  a  faint  picture  even  of 
its  exquisitely  painted  roofs.  They  are  like  frost  work  with  the 
brilliant  sun  shining  on  them,  tinting  them  with  every  gor- 
geous color  rendered  lasting  in  stone.  I  was  bewildered  at 
the  beauty  of  the  domed  roofs  and  column-divided  rooms — lost 
amid  a  blaze  of  gilding.  It  was  a  scene  to  which  a  painter's 
pencil  might  do  justice,  but  which  the  pen  cannot  describe.  It 
has'  lately  been  restored  to  all  its  original  brightness,  and  it  is 
by  far  the  most  interesting  and  magnificent  palace  which  I 
have  ever  seen.     There  are  rooms  within  rooms,  with  fretted 
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domes  gleaming  with  gold  and  glowing  with  the  richest  colors, 
and  all  in  the  most  intricately  involved  Arabesque  designs. 
Standing  at  one  extremity  we  look  down  a  vista  where  room 
succeeds  room,  each  excelling  the  other  in  gorgeous  splendor.  I 
had  had  my  own  ideas  of  Moorish  architecture  and  decorations 
from  Irving's  glowing  descriptions,  and  my  enthusiasm  was  thor- 
oughly aroused ;  but  I  never  fancied  such  brilliant  confusion 
of  dyes,  such  elaborate  and  involved  designs,  all  reduced  to  the 
most  perfect  order,  as  those  that  I  saw  to-day.  There  is  one 
room  in  particular  called  the  "Hall  of  the  Embassadors,"  with, 
what  the  Spaniards  call  a  media  nwranja — half  orange — dome, 
which  is  a  most  gorgeously  decorated  apartment.  The  dome 
is  bright  with  gilding  and  color,  and  below  it  the  frescoing 
seems  to  wander  at  its  own  will,  figure  within  figure,  yet  all 
harmonizing  and  flashing  on  the  eye  with  an  effect  as  beautiful 
as  it  is  impossible  to  describe.  In  every  place  where  this 
fretted  work  can  be  introduced  there  it  is  to  be  seen,  each 
design  different,  and  each  new  one  seeming  more  perfect  than 
the  last;  and  from  the  pillar-divided  windows  one  looks 
out  upon  courts  with  fountains  in  the  center,  and  bordered 
with  orange  trees.  These  courts  are  surrounded  with  apart- 
ments, and  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  the  royal  faces 
and  lovely  court  beauties  which  must  have  once  leaned  out  to 
breathe  the  perfumed  air,  and  listen  to  the  music  of  the  foun- 
tains. 

Long  after  this  palace  came  into  possession  of  the  Spaniards 
Isabella  the  Catholic  built  a  little  chapel  on  the  upper  story, 
which  we  visited.  It  is  decorated  with  azuUjoB^  or  painted 
tiles.  Some  of  these  represent  sacred  scenes,  and  the  royal 
initials — F.  and  I. — are  intertwined,  and  Isabella's  device,  a 
bundle  of  arrows  bound  with  a  ribbon,  is  also  seen.  The  Span- 
ish word  for  arrow  is  flecha^  so  the  device,  which  signifies 
union,  also  commenced  with  the  initial  letter  of  her  husband's 
name.  In  this  chapel  Charles  V.  was  married  to  Isabella  of 
Portugal.  It  may  seem  strange  to  you,  the  interest  I  felt  in 
visiting  these  places  where  the  Spanish  sovereigns  once  lived. 
I  know  not  why  it  is,  but  Isabella,  and  Ferdinand,  and  Charles 
v.,  and  Philip  II.  have  always  seemed  to  me  much  more  real 
than  most  of  the  great  characters  of  history  of  which  one  reads. 
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I  think  it  must  be  owing  to  the  life-like  portraitures  of  Pres- 
cott  and  Motley,  but  these  sovereigns  have  really  lived  for  me — 
have  l)een  human  to  my  mind,  not  mere  puppets  which  the 
historian  moves  about  at  will.        ♦        ♦        *        ♦        ♦ 

April  26th. — We  spent  yesterday  in  looking  at  Murillo's 
pictures.  We  first  went  to  an  old  convent  called  La  Caridad, 
where  are  preserved,  in  the  chapel,  some  of  his  finest  works. 
They  were  painted  expressly  for  it — were  designed  for  the  very 
positions  they  now  occupy.  The  largest  of  these  are  the 
"Thirst,"  and  the  "Miracle  of  the  Loaves  and  Fishes."  The 
first  is  by  far  tlie  largest  and  most  richly  colored  of  Murillo's 
works  which  I  have  seen.  It  represents  Moses  striking  the 
rock,  and  the  panting  groups  pressing  around  him  are  most 
wonderfully  delineated.  It  makes  one  fairly  thirsty  to  look  at 
them — the  eager  faces  watching  the  crystal  stream  flowing 
from  the  rock ;  the  groups  of  men,  women,  and  children,  some 
lifting  jars  of  water  to  their  lips,  or  offering  it  to  children  who 
grasp  it  with  outstretched  hands  ;  women  in  gorgeous  Eastern 
robes,  and  full,  splendid  Jewish  beauty,  kneeling  on  the  ground 
dipping  up  the  precious  liquid  with  copper  vessels.  A  horse 
upon  which  is  sitting  a  most  beautiful  child,  who  claps  his 
hands  and  laughs  as  he  looks  at  the  stream,  stretches  out  his 
neck  to  drink  the  water  as  it  drips  from  the  jars ;  a  little  goat 
is  striving  to  break  loose  from  the  leading  line  to  quench  his 
thirst,  and  a  parched  dog  laps  from  the  stream  with  the  same 
eager  haste  which  we  have  so  often  seen  on  a  hot  summer  day ; 
and,  in  the  background,  the  waving  neck  of  a  camel  seems 
striving  to  reach  what  all  are  enjoying.  In  the  left  hand  comer 
of  thp  picture  is  a  grand  figure  of  a  woman  with  a  child  resting 
on  her  arm  ;  one  hand  supports  the  child,  and  the  other  lifts 
to  her  lips  a  cup  of  water.  The  child  stretches  out  its  little 
hands  to  clasp  the  cup,  and  nothing  ever  gave  me  so  vivid  an 
idea  of  the  dreadful  thirst  from  which  all  were  suffering, 
as  the  figure  of  this  mother,  who  in  her  haste  to  quench 
her  own  thirst  seems  for  the  moment  to  forget  her  child. 
The  beauty  of  this  woman  is  perfect;  rich,  and  full,  and 
deeply  colored,  such  as  we  fancy  the  Rebeccas  of  old  to  have 
been.  It  is  like  looking  on  a  splendid  autumn  landscape,  as 
we  behold  the  perfectly  matured  loveliness  of   the  Jewish 
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forms.  The  only  figure  which  expresses  perfect  unconscious- 
ness of  mortal  haste  to  relieve  suffering  is  that  of  Moses, 
standing  beside  the  rock  with  the  crowd  about  him.  His  form 
at  first  seems  to  want  relief,  but  we  forget  this  as  we  catch 
the  solemn  splendor  of  his  countenance,  as  looking  upward 
there  seems  to  radiate  from  his  face  and  head  a  golden  glory. 
I  could  have  watched  that  picture  for  hours,  and  during  the 
time  we  spent  in  the  chapel  I  hardly  looked  at  anything 
else. 

On  the  opposite  wall  hangs  its  companion  in  size — the 
"Miracle  of  the  Loaves  and  Fishes."  After  the  magnificent 
picture  of  the  "  Thirst,"  this  is  rather  disappointing.  We  miss 
the  full  beauty  of  the  female  figures,  and  the  form  of  our 
Lord,  which  should  be  majestic  above  all  others,  is  hardly 
grand  enough  as  he  looks  from  his  lowly  seat  upon  the  disciples 
and  thronging  multitudes.  Still  there  is  in  the  face  a  look  of 
divine  sweetness  mingled  with  power,  in  strong  contrast  to  the 
faces  of  the  apostles,  who  seem  entreating  that  the  multitudes 
shall  be  sent  away;  and  we  seem  to  hear  the  words  of  the 
loving  Saviour,  "Not  so,  lest  they  faint  by  the  way."  The  ex- 
pression on  our  Lord's  face  is  one  of  pity  and  the  consciousness 
of  divine  power  combined.  The  head  of  St.  Peter  is  very  fine, 
and  the  scowling,  lowering  look  of  Judas,  as  he  gathers  his 
yellow  robes  about  him,  forms  an  excellent  contrast  to  the  sweet 
expression  of  the  Saviour's  face.  Far  away  are  seen  stretching 
the  multitudes  who  are  to  be  fed,  and  the  figure  of  the  boy 
with  the  loaves  and  fishes  is  life-like  in  the  extreme. 

On  the  altar  beneath  these  pictures,  on  panels,  are  two  little 
paintings  of  St.  John  and  an  infant  Christ.  They  are  very 
tender  and  beautiful,  and  M.  could  hardly  take  her  eyes  from 
them,  but  the  splendors  of  the  great  Jewish  group  above  so 
completely  absorbed  me  that  1  had  eyes  for  nothing  else.  In 
this  same  chapel,  under  the  choir,  is  a  picture  of  a  dead  pre- 
late, by  a  Spanish  artist — a  picture  which  Murillo  said  he  could 
not  look  at  without  holding  his  nose.  It  is  a  coffined  figure, 
dead  for  many  a  month ;  the  velvet  is  moulded  and  torn  from 
the  wood,  the  gilding  tarnished,  and  over  the  broidered  robes, 
now  dusty  and  moth-eaten,  the  loathsome  worm  and  beetle  are 
crawling.     From  the  bony,  skeleton  fingers  the  flesh  is  falling. 
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and  the  blue  mould  of  decay  has  matted  the  hair  and  spotted 
the  face  of  the  once  powerful  churchman.  The  grinning 
mouth  discloses  the  teeth  in  a  hideous  smile — a  ghastly  jest  of 
grim  Death's  making !  From  the  clou&s  above  is  descending  a 
hand  holding  a  balance,  in  which  are  to  be  weighed  the  deeds 
of  a  life-time.  It  is  a  hideous,  ghastly  picture,  and  with  a 
shudder,  after  a  moment's  glance,  I  turned  away  from  it,  "  in 
it  beholding  the  end  of  the  world  and  all  its  vanities."  It 
seemed  to  me  a  desecration  of  an  art  which  should  only  depict 
lovely  and  elevating  scenes,  and  yet  the  lesson  which  this  pic- 
ture has  taught  for  so  many  years  may  perhaps  have  been 
salutary  to  the  proud,  pampered  priests  of  the  Romish  Church ; 
and  such  lessons  we  know  have  been  needed. 

In  the  museum  of  Seville,  said  to  be  the  finest  in  the  prov- 
inces, are  many  splendid  paintings  by  Murillo — the  pride  and 
glory  of  Spain;  but  to  my  mind  they  lose  much  by  being 
taken  from  the  convents  and  churches  for  which  they  were 
painted,  and  for  whose  light  and  shade  they  were  intended, 
and  being  placed,  as  they  now  are,  in  this  spacious  modem 
gallery.  There  is  a  pure  beauty  and  retiring  loveliness  about 
Murillo's  Virgins  which  fitted  them  for  the  cloistered  shades 
of  convent  and  cathedral,  and  which  makes  them  look  almost 
out  of  place  in  the  glare  of  a  modem  museum.  I  shall  never 
.  forget  the  peace  which  beamed  from  the  Madonna's  face  in 
the  quiet  chapel  of  the  cathedral  at  Cadiz,  and  yet  there  are 
others  more  celebrated  in  the  museum  of  Seville  ;  but  I  missed 
the  quiet  of  the  chapel,  and  the  light  that  fell  like  a  halo  from 
the  stained  windows  above. 

In  this  chapel  there  is  a  remarkable  "  Virgin  and  Child," 
called  the  '^Madonna  ds  la  Servilleta^'*  which  would  do  admi- 
rably as  a  companion  to  Kaphael's  "  Madonna  of  the  Chair." 
There  is  the  same  deep-toned  coloring ;  the  dark  eyes  of  the 
mother  gaze  out  of  the  frame  with  a  conscious  beauty,  appar- 
ently defjdng  all  coming  time  to  dim  their  lustre,  and  the  infant 
Christ  seems  trying  to  stmggle  from  her  arms.  Murillo  for 
a  time  forgot  the  spiritual  loveliness  of  the  Virgin  of  the  Con- 
cepcion^  and  seems  to  have  painted  in  a  moment  of  enthusiastic 
fancy  and  unrestrained  imagination,  like  a  day  in  the  Indian 
summer,  rich,  ripe,  and  glowing.     There  is  no  sorrow  in  the 
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Mother's  face,  no  foreshadowing  of  coming  evil ;  nothing  but 
a  consciousness  of  her  own  supreme  honor — simply  the  "  blessed 
among  women."  We  feel  as  we  gaze  that  the  light  of  those 
glorious  eyes  is  to  be  o'ershadowed  and  dimmed;  that  the 
sword  which  is  to  pierce  her  heart  is  to  cast  the  gloom  of  agony 
over  those  radiant  features;  but  now  she  only  realizes  her 
glory — has  abandoned  herself  to  the  feeling  of  her  own  perfect 
happiness. 

There  are  also  pictures  of  the  Conee^cion — which  Murillo 
painted  so  often  and  so  well  that  he  was  called  the  painter  of 
La  Concepcion — and  figures  of  kneeling  saints,  and  sweet 
infant  Christs.  We  wonder,  as  we  gaze  at  each  new  creation, 
at  the  number  of  his  works ;  he  must  have  lived  to  paint,  for 
he  was  but  forty-seven  when  he  died ;  and  yet  I  remember  the 
number  and  beauty  of  KaphaePs  pictures,  and  he,  I  think, 
was  but  thirty-three  when  he  left  unfinished  the  "  Transfigura- 
tion." 

I  am  afraid  I  have  wearied  you  with  all  this  talk  about  pic- 
tures, but  my  mind  has  been  so  full  of  them  that  I  can  think 
of  nothing  else.  I  never  shall  forget  the  feast  of  these  days, 
or  lose  the  influence  which  so  much  beauty  is  exercising  over 
me,  catching  glimpses  as  it  were,  through  these  painted  figures, 
of  a  loveliness  which  is  immortal.         *        *        *        * 

Yesterday  afternoon,  while  driving,  we  visited  the  old  palace 
of  the  wicked  Duke  of  Alva.  Any  one  who  has  read  Motley's 
history  of  the  Dutch  struggle  will  understand  the  epithet. 
This  was  formerly  a  splendid  palace  in  the  Moorish  style,  and 
though  nearly  gone  to  ruin  now  traces  of  Moorish  workman- 
ship are  still  to  be  seen,  and  the  patio^  or  open  court,  marble 
paved,  sucli  as  are  to  be  found  in  all  Spanish  houses  to-day,  is 
still  perfect.  I  could  think  of  nothing  while  I  was  there  but 
the  wickedness  of  its  former  owner,  and  all  tlie  misery  of  which 
he  was  the  cause. 

There  is  a  magnificent  palace  still  existing  in  Seville,  said  to 
be  a  perfect  imitation  of  the  house  of  Pontius  Pilate.  It  was 
built  by  a  great  nobleman  of  the  day  in  commemoration  of 
his  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  in  1533.  It  is  still  very  interesting. 
Around  the  statue-adorned  patio  are  arcades  with  fretted  roofs 
and  perfectly  wrought  Moorish  arches.     The  staircase  is  mag- 
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nilicent,  the  wall  being  entirely  composed  of  aztUefoSy  or 
Moorish  painted  tiles,  and  the  dome  above  wrought  and  gilded 
in  a  gorgeous  manner.  In  the  chapel  is  a  model  of  the  True 
Cross,  a  copy  of  the  table  on  which  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver 
were  counted,  and  other  relics  to  which  I  attach  little  import- 

Every  where  about  Seville  are  orange  trees  shedding  abroad 
the  perfume  of  their  blossoms ;  about  every  house,  in  every 
garden,  they  are  seen  of  enormous  size,  and  in  the  greatest 
profusion.  These  quaint  gardens  attached  to  crumbling  palaces 
are  a  source  of  constant  enjoyment  to  us,  especially  to  M., 
who  revels  in  them.  The  flowers  are  superb,  especially  the 
roses,  and  for  a  mere  hagatdle  we  can  get  a  bouquet  of  rose 
buds  of  the  rarest  varieties.  On  the  table  at  which  I  am 
writing  is  a  vase  filled  with  roses  and  orange  blossoms,  and 
there  is  another  in  the  window  which  we  bought  at  the  market 
this  morning. 

Before  breakfast  we  Walked  to  the  market,  which  is  large 
and  very  clean.  Everything  is  brought  in  fresh  from  the 
country,  and  it  is  a  sight  well  worth  seeing  to  watch  the  ven- 
ders and  the  purchasers.  Many  of  the  women  will  only  buy 
a  rose  to  put  in  their  black  hair,  for  none  of  them  ever  wear 
bonnets  here,  the  higher  classes  wearing  the  mantilla,  the 
lower  class  decking  their  heads  with  flowers.  Every  woman  that 
we  meet  has  a  rose  amid  the  folds  of  her  glossy  hair,  and  very 
pretty  it  looks.  We  lingered  long  before  the  flower  stalls, 
which  literally  glowed  with  their  floral  treasures.  The  visit  to 
the  market  was  one  which  Murray  does  not  suggest,  and  conse- 
quently the  pfeasanter  for  that ;  it  was  like  a  little  discovery  of 
our  own.  Yesterday  during  our  drive  we  went  to  see  the 
QttemdderOy  or  "burning  place,"  where  the  heretics  were 
burned  in  the  "good  old  times."  How  many  groans  have  gone 
up  hence  from  the  green  earth,  borne  on  the  sunny  air — ^how 
many  appeals  to  a  justice  which  may  be  tardy  to  our  minds, 
but  which  is  certain  and  immutable  t        *         *         *        * 

April  27th. — ^While  we  were  in  the  cathedral  mass  was  being 
celebrated  in  honor  of  the  Virgin,  at  which  the .  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Montpensier,  the  daughter  of  the  Duchess,  and 
the  Count  of  Paris  were  present.     One  of  the  chapels  of  the 
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Virgin  was  lighted  up,  and  rich  carpets  were  spread,  and  vel- 
vet and  gilded  chairs  placed  for  the  illustrious  worshipers. 
They  did  not  seem  very  devout,  frequently  yawning  during  the 
service.  Spain  is  strenuous  in  her  worship  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  nearly  all  of  her  cathedrals  and  churches  being  dedicated 
to  her.  After  the  mass  we  saw  the  church  plate,  much  of 
which  was  removed  by  the  French ;  but  the  cross  which  I 
most  wanted  to  see  was  there,  encrusted  with  jewels,  and  the 
keys  which  the  Moors  gave  to  Ferdinand  III.  on  the  surrender 
of  Seville  in  1248  were  also  shown  to  us. 

On  leaving  the  cathedral  we  went  to  the  old  gardens  of  the 
Al^^ar,  or  Royal  Palace.  They  are  said  to  be  among  the 
most  curious  in  Europe,  and  certainly  I  have  seen  none  that 
surpassed  them.  They  are  divided  into  squares  by  walls  of 
orange  trees,  and  these  squares  are  decorated  with  devices  cut 
out  of  box — such  as  the  eagles  and  coats  of  arms  of  Charles  V. 
These  gardens  are  a  wilderness  of  bright  flowers.  Roses  in 
rich  and  gorgeous  profusion  are  wreathed  around  marble  pil- 
lars, concealing  the  stones  with  their  red  and  white  blossoms. 
The  air  wa«  heavy  with  perfume,  and  the  whole  scene  was  fit  for 
Eden.  We  spent  an  enchanted  hour  there,  wandering  amid 
such  treasures  of  floral  beauty  as  I  have  rarely  seen.  From 
under  bowers  formed  of  orange  trees  gush  crystal  fountains, 
and  myriads  of  jets  cTeau  spring  up  along  the  paths.  The 
gardens  have  been  much  neglected,  but  men  are  at  work 
repairing  the  ravages  of  time  and  decay.  How  many  royal 
hearts  these  gardens  have  been  powerless  to  cheer,  and  how 
many  have  pined  amid  these  orange  groves  and  rose-clad 
bowers,  longing  for  something  which  the  loveliness  around 
them  could  not  give.  ****** 

To-day  we  have  been  to  the  top  of  the  Giralda,  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  up  an  inclined  plane,  from  which  a  mag- 
nificent view  is  obtained.  While  we  were  at  the  suimnit  the 
great  bells,  one  of  which  weighs  eight  tons,  began  to  ring.  No 
where  as  in  Spain  is  what  is  said  to  have  been  the  original 
intention  of  bells — to  scare  away  the  devil — so  perfectly  carried 
out.  There  are  no  chimes  or  carillons  as  in  Holland,  no  sweet 
melodious  peals,  as  in  Italy,  to  sound  upon  the  breeze;  but 
every  bell,  from  the  muleteer's  to  that  in  the  cathedral  dome, 
6i 
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lias  a  mournful,  lugubrious  sound.  To  see  a  bell  ringer  pulling 
away  at  the  ro|)e,  struggling  and  leaping  in  the  air,  one  would 
think  he  was  possessed  by  an  evil  spirit.  The  bells  are  fas- 
tened to  cross-beams  of  wood  almost  as  heavy  as  the  bells 
themselves,  and  are  pulled  until  they  turn  completely  over  and 
over,  in  a  succession  of  somersets,  giving  forth  the  same  wild, 
!uournful,  unearthly  sounds — so  it  seems  as  we  listen  to  them 
to-day — as  when  they  tolled  the  knell  of  some  poor  heretic  on 
his  way  to  the  stake.  Indeed  their  horrid  sound  awakens  in 
the  mind  only  dark  and  fearful  images. 

Last  night  we  drove  out  to  Las  Delicias — the  Bais  de 
Boulogne  of  Seville — where  we  saw  all  the  rank  and  beauty  of 
the  city.  The  dark-eyed  women  looked  very  bewitching  in 
their  lace  veils  pinned  at  the  back  of  the  head,  but  they  all 
dress  and  look  alike.  This  drive  is  on 'the  banks  of  the  Guad- 
elquivir,  under  over-arching  trees,  and  there  are  fragrant  gar- 
dens where  the  ladies  alight  from  their  carriages  and  walk. 

We  are  enjoying  every  day  in  Spain  more  and  more,  but  I 
look  forward  to  Granada  as  the  crown  of  all.  To-morrow 
we  leave  this  ancient  city  for  Cadiz,  and  on  the  following  day 
take  the  steamer  for  Malaga,  and  then  on  to  Granada. 


No.  12. 

Granada,  ) 

May  4th,  1864.  ) 
We  left  Seville  on  the  28th  of  April,  and  Cadiz  on  the  29th, 
for  Malaga.  We  came  by  steamer  from  Cadiz,  leaving  at  three 
in  the  afternoon,  and  reaching  our  destination  at  ^ix  the  fol- 
lowing morning.  Here  we  had  delightful  apartments  on  the 
Alameda — the  fashionable  promenade  of  the  city — and  enjoyed 
them  thoroughly,  for  owing  to  the  crowded  state  of  the  steamer 
we  had  hardly  closed  our  eyes.  We  remained  in  Malaga  from 
Saturday  morning  until  Monday  morning,  when  we  left  for 
Granada.  There  is  little  to  be  seen  in  Malaga.  It  lies  close 
to  the  sea,  and  is  mostly  celebrated  for  its  raisins  and  sweet 
wines.     There  is  a  cathedral,  where  are  to  be  seen  the  banner  of 
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Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  and  the  red  standard  of  the  Moor. 
Malaga  was  taken  from  the  Moors  on  the  18th  of  Angnst,  1487, 
by  Ferdinand,  after  a  dreadful  siege,  and  on  each  anniversary 
of  the  day,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  great  bell  of 
the  cathedral  is  struck  three  times.  There  is  also  an  old  con- 
vent which  was  the  headquarters  of  King  Ferdinand.  To  me 
the  city  was  interesting  because  its  capture  was  one  step  towards 
the  famous  conquest  of  Granada. 

On  Monday,  the  2d,  we  left  Malaga  in  the  diligence  for 
Granada.  8.  had  taken  the  coupe^  or  as  it  is  called  here,  the 
herlinUj  and  as  the  diligence  is  the  only  mode  of  traveling  we 
were  as  comfortable  as  it  was  possible  to  be.  We  cannot  travel 
in  Spain  by  vetiura  as  we  did  in  Italy.  The  inns,  or  posmlas^ 
by  the  way  are  so  filthy  that  no  ladies  can  enter  them ;  so  by 
diligence  we  had  to  go.  We  left  Malaga  at  six  in  the  morning. 
The  distance  to  Granada  is  sixty-nine  miles,  and  is  usually 
accomplished  in  fourteen  hours.  Soon  after  starting  we  com- 
menced ascending,  and  in  about  half  an  hour  the  city  lay 
stretched  below  us,  and  the  harbor  with  all  its  curves  and  bays. 
The  view  was  very  beautiful.  For  some  hours  our  course  was 
upward,  constantly  giving  us  delightful  glimpses  of  the  blue 
Mediterranean  below.  Before  us  rose  the  grey  rugged  Alpu- 
jarras  range,  upon  which  the  mists  of  morning  were  resting ; 
on  all  sides  were  fields  of  waving  grain,  and  the  scarlet  poppy 
and  myriad  wild  flowers  of  Spain  enameled  the  roadside  and 
entwined  themselves  amid  the  wheat.  The  hill-sides  were 
planted  with  vines,  cut  so  short  that  they  looked  like  rosettes 
of  green  against  the  deep  maroon  color  of  the  earth.  Not  a 
barren  spot  was  visible ;  the  rocky  hill-sides  were  terraced  as  in 
Italy,  and  everything  showed  the  most  careful  cultivation. 
What  surprised  me  was  that  we  saw  no  cattle  grazing  in  tlie 
fields ;  nothing  but  herds  of  goats  on  the  steep  hill-sides,  and 
droves  of  donkeys  along  the  roads.  There  are  no  fields  for 
grazing;  land  that  will  produce  anything  is  put  under  cultiva- 
tion and  planted  with  wheat,  or  a  kind  of  bean,  an  important 
article  of  food  in  Spain. 

Every  hour  increased  the  beauty  of  the  scenery.  You  can 
imagine  nothing  more  peaceful  than  these  green  fields,  nothing 
more  striking  than  these  tawny  hills  rising  like  billows,  look- 
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ing  as  if  at  one  time  they  must  have  been  raelted  and  when 
agitated  by  a  mighty  movement  suddenly  turned  to  stone.  At 
intervals  along  the  route  we  met  sturdy  muleteers  with  guns 
swung  across  their  shoulders,  wearing  the  picturesque  peasant 
dress — a  peaked  velvet  hat,  an  embroidered  jacket,  breeches 
coming  to  the  knee  and  open  a  short  way  up  the  side,  which 
were  decorated  with  tassels  and  rows  of  silver  butti^ns,  and 
leathern  gaiters  profusely  ornamented;  and,  giving  color  to 
the  whole,  a  scarlet  scarf  bound  about  the  waist  and  hanging 
gracefully  on  one  side.  These  muleteers  drove  their  donkeys 
before  them,  singing  merrily  the  while  to  enliven  the  journey. 
At  regular  distances  along  the  entire  route  guards  are  stationed 
for  the  protection  of  travelers,  for  only  a  short  time  ago  it  was 
unsafe  to  travel  anywhere  in  Spain  because  of  the  banditti  who 
infested  every  highway.  The  villages  are  very  few  along  the 
way.  Here  and  there  is  a  solitary  farm  house  in  the  midst  of 
rich  fields  with  a  grove  of  cypress  trees  about  it,  or  the  ruins 
of  some  old  convent,  and  the  wretched  ventds  where  we  stopped 
to  change  our  mules  were  almost  the  only  habitations  that  we 
saw ;  but  the  road  was  enlivened  by  peasants — men  and  women 
on  their  donkeys,  going  to,  or  coming  from  the  market  town. 

We  continued  ascending  until  we  had  passed  a  range  of  hills 
which  are  part  of  the  Al])ujarras,  and  then  descended  to  the 
lower  groimd,  rich  and  beautiful  with  the  promise  of  an  abun- 
dant harvest.  We  went  on  very  well  and  were  making,  good 
speed  till  about  three  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  axle  of  one 
of  the  wheels  became  heated  and  we  came  to  a  stand-stilL 
The  stupid  conductor,  or  driver,  commenced  banging  and  ham- 
mering away  at  his  wheel,  every  now  and  then  standing  still 
to  smoke  his  cigarrette  and  gaze  in  stupid  perplexity  at  the  work 
before  him.  He  had  two  or  three  assistants  whose  duty  it  was 
to  run  along  by  the  mules  and  urge  them  on.  These  men 
pulled  while  the  conductor  hammered,  and  finally,  after  a  delay 
of  two  hours,  the  wheel  yielded  to  their  united  efforts  and 
came  off.  We  employed  this  time  in  walking  about  and  gath- 
ering the  delicious  wild  flowers,  among  which  we  found  the 
English  hawthorn. 

After  starting,  a  few  turns  of  the  wheel  disclosed  the  fact  that 
it  was  nearly  off  again,  and  had  it  not  been  discovered,  at  the 
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rate  at  which  we  were  going  the  heavy  diligence  would  have 
been  upset,  and  with  our  ten  great  mules  fastened  to  it  I  do 
not  know  what  would  have  become  of  us.  The  conductor  had 
so  battered  one  of  his  screws  that  he  could  not  adjust  the  wheel 
properly,  and  so,  in  true  Spanish  fashion,  he  thought  he  would 
trust  to  luck,  or  to  some  of  the  saints,  which  is  I  fancy  very 
much  the  same  thing ;  but  after  another  delay  we  started  again, 
with  some  assurance  of  reaching  Loja,  where  we  were  to  dine. 
Now  began  the  most  charming  part  of  our  journey.  On  each 
side  of  us  were  fertile  green  hills  and  valleys,  dotted  here  and 
there  with  country  houses,  and  before  us,  in  true  Alpine  beauty, 
rose  the  Sierra  Nevada,  white  with  its  eternal  snows.  I 
have  seen  nothing  so  beautiful  since  the  first  view  of  Mont 
Blanc  burst  upon  us  in  the  Pass  of  the  Tete  Noire.  The  con- 
trast was  exquisite  between  the  soft  summer  valleys  and  the 
mountains  beyond,  with  their  wintry  summits  glowing  in  the 
late  afternoon  sun.  ******* 
Loja  is  an  Arabic  name  signifying  "  guardian,"  and  the  city 
was  in  former  days  the  advance  sentinel  and  guard  of  the 
famous  vega  of  Granada.  The  approach  to  it  is  picturesque. 
Its  old  castle  looms  high  above  the  town,  and  at  its  base  runs 
the  river  Genii,  crossed  by  a  Moorish  bridge.  This  place  was 
the  key  of  Granada,  and  was  taken  from  the  Moors  by  Ferdi- 
nand 'and  Isabella  in  1488.  Washington  Irving  gives  an 
account  of  this  conquest  in  his  "  Siege  of  Granada."  It  was  to 
Loja  that  the  great  Captain,  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova,  was  banished 
by  Ferdinand  because  he  was  too  great  and  too  powerful  a  sub- 
ject. In  Prescott's  "  History  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella"  there 
is  a  fine  description  of  this  greatest  of  Spain's  soldiers.    *    * 

We  left  Loja  shortly  after  sunset  and  in  a  few  moments 
entered  the  magnificent  vega.  This  vast  plain  is  thirty  miles 
in  length  and  twenty-five  in  width,  and  throughout  its  whole 
extent  is  one  beautiful  mass  of  fertility  and  cultivation.  It  is 
guarded  by  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains  and  other  ranges 
which  completely  shut  it  in,  encircling  it  with  their  protection. 
Little  villas  and  villages  dot  its  surface,  about  every  field  there 
is  told  some  story  of  battle  and  daring  deed,  and  every  stream 
has  lent  itp  name  to  ballad  and  romance.         *        *        * 

The  night  fell  soon  after  we  entered  the  vega.     We  had 
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hoped  to  reach  Granada  by  midnight,  but  about  nine  in  the 
evening  another  wheel  came  to  a  stand-etill,  and  after  vain 
efforts  to  make  it  move  again  all  the  passengers  alighted  from 
the  diliyen^^e  and  started  for  the  nearest  t^enta^  about  a  mile 
distant.  There  were  several  English  ladies  and  gentlemen  m 
the  diligence  besides  ourselves.  The  night  was  beautifully 
clear,  and  we  enjoyed  the  walk  to  tlie  inn.  On  reaching  it  we 
found  it  to  consist  of  one  room,  paved  with  little  round  cobble- 
stones ;  this  opened  into  the  stables,  and  the  horses  and  mules 
had  to  pass  through  it.  At  one  end  of  the  room  was  a  great 
open  chimney,  and  a  table  and  two  or  three  chairs  composed 
all  the  accommodations  to  be  found  for  nine  or  ten  tired  trav- 
elers. We  asked  for  some  water — ^there  was  none,  but  they 
would  send  a  boy  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  get  some ;  there  was 
not  such  a  thing  as  a  bed  in  the  house,  so  you  may  fancy  that 
the  prospect  of  a  night  in  such  a  place  was  not  inviting.  We 
rested  a  while  and  then,  concluding  that  the  diligence  was  better 
than  the  venta^  started  to  walk  back  to  it.  When  we  reached  it 
again  we  found  it  propped  upon  sticks,  and  were  told  that  if  we 
tried  to  get  into  it,  it  would  overturn.  The  conductor  and  his 
assistants  had  taken  the  cushions  and  had  stretched  themselves 
out  to  sleep,  having  abandoned  all  thought  of  righting  the 
unwieldy  coach  until  the  morning.  Nothing  could  be  done 
but  to  make  the  best  of  it,  and  so,  tired  enough,  we  refumed 
to  the  venta^  where  we  arrived  thoroughly  out  of  patience ; 
but  of  all  countries  in  the  world  Spain  is  the  one  where  the 
traveler  most  needs  patience,  so  with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders 
and  a  half  uttered  groan  we  settled  ourselves  down  upon  tlie 
wooden  chairs  which  had  l)een  brought  in.  We  could  get 
notliing  to  eat  or  drink,  and  nothing  to  warm  ourselves  with 
but  a  heap  of  straw  which  was  burning  under  the  chimney 
when  we  returned.        ******* 

Uncomfortable  though  it  was  the  long  hours  of  the  night 
finally  wore  themselves  away,  and  at  about  half  past  four  in 
the  morning  we  went  out  of  the  venta  to  walk  and  try  to  get 
warm,  for  the  straw  had  long  before  that  burned  out.  When 
we  opened  the  door  and  looked  out,  tired  and  miserable  as  we 
were  we  exclaimed  with  delight.  All  around  us  ihe  fields 
were  "shimmering  in  the  morning  sheen,"  and  before  us,  so 
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near  that  it  .seemed  as  if  we  could  touch  it,  rose  through  the 
mists  of  early  morning  the  Sierra  Nevada  range,  golden  in  the 
light  of  the  rising  sun.  I  think  none  of  us  will  forget  how 
the  snow  seemed  transmuted  into  gold,  or  what  a  dazzling 
light  flashed  from  it,  a  welcome  to  the  coming  day. 

We  walked  on,  hoping  to  find  a  venta  after  a  mile  or  so  where 
we  could  get  coffee  and  something  to  eat ;  and  haj^pily  we  were 
successful.  About  eight  o'clock  the  diligence  from  Granada  for 
Malaga  came  down,  bringing  a  man  to  adjust  the  wheel  of  our 
conveyance,  and  after  another  two  hours'  delay  we  started  fairly 
for  Granada.  The  drive  through  the  vega  was  perfect ;  the  road 
as  fine  as  that  through  an  English  park,  and  bordered  by 
superb  trees.  Everything  was  so  perfectly  cared  for  that  I 
could  not  be  convinced  that  we  were  not  driving  through  some 
private  estate.  About  an  hour  before  we  reached  Granada  we 
passed  through  the  village  of  Santa  Fe.  This  now  miserable 
hamlet  was  built  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  while  besieging 
Granada,  and  it  was  here  that  the  capitulation  of  the  city  was 
signed.  Still  more  interesting  to  us,  however,  was  the  fact 
that  from  Santa  Fe  Columbus  set  out  to  discover  the  New 
World. 

A  short  time  after  leaving  Santa  F6  the  renowned  city  of 
Granada  came  in  sight,  overlooked  by  the  snowy  mountains. 
A  little  nearer,  and  the  great  red  pile  of  the  Alhambra  was 
before  us,  on  a  hill  high  above  the  town.  Entering  through 
the  gate  of  the  city  we  were  soon  winding  through  its  narrow 
streets,  and  then  the  hotel  was  reached  with  a  sigh  of  relief 
far  different  from  the  feeling  of  delight  with  which  I  had 
always  anticipated  my  entrance  into  this  City  of  Romance.    * 


} 


No.  13. 

Hill  of  the  Alhambra, 

May  8th,  1864. 

*         *         *        We  left  the  city  of  Granada  yesterday, 

and  are  now  staying  in  a  pleasant  little  Swiss-like  inn,  in  the 

very  grounds  of  the  Alhambra;      The  principal  thing  to  be 

seen  in  the  city  is  the  cathedral,  where  are  buried  the  'great 
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Catholic  sovereigns,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  The  entire 
church  is  filled  with  relics  of  the  conquerors  of  Granada.  On 
each  side  of  the  high  altar  kneel  marble  statues  of  the  king 
and  queen,  as  if  at  prayer.  In  a  side  chapel  are  two  full- 
length  portraits  of  them,  taken  from  life.  The  face  of  Isa- 
bella is  noble,  and  the  air  and  figure  are  very  stately ;  but  the 
light  in  the  chapel  is  bad,  and  the  king's  portrait  has  a  hole  in 
it,  which  did  not  surprise  us,  for  in  Spain  everything  is  neg- 
lected. Relics  which  in  other  lands  would  be  regarded  as 
priceless  treasures  are  here  left  to  decay  and  cruel  neglect.  In 
the  Royal  Chapel,  a  church  in  it^f,  are  the  magnificent  tombs 
of  the  Catholic  sovereigns  and  their  next  successors,  Juana  and 
her  handsome,  faithless  husband,  Philip  le  Bel.  In  all  Europe 
I  have  never  seen  anything  to  equal  the  magnificence  of  these 
monuments.  On  superb  sarcophagi  repose  the  full-length 
statues  of  these  four  sovereigns,  and  the  fact  that  they  are 
portraits  renders  them  all  the  more  interesting.  The  face  of 
Isabella  is  life-like  and  beautiful,  the  expression  peaceful  and 
noble,,  the  smile  on  her  lips  like  wintry  moonlight.  The  faces 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  are  turned  slightly  toward  each 
other,  seeuyng  in  the  cold  marble  still  to  express  the  affection 
of  their  long  union.  The  faces  of  Juana  and  Philip  are  averted, 
and  the  expression  of  Juana's  face  is  melancholy  and  troubled, 
as  if  even  in  death  she  suffered  from  the  cold  faithlessness  of 
her  husband.  The  ornaments  of  these  tombs  are  superb. 
Elaborate  figures  are  sculptured  on  all  sides ;  indeed,  one  can 
hardly  believe  that  stone  has  been  wrought  into  such  graceful 
curves  or  luxuriant  ornament.  It  is  as  if  some  soft,  yielding 
substance  had  been  congealed — hardened  into  marble. 

Behind  the  altar  hangs  the  victorious  banner  of  Castile,  and 
on  either  side  are  kneeling  figures  of  Isabella  and  Ferdinand. 
On  the  cornice  and  ceiling,  and  indeed  wherever  it  is  possible 
to  place  them,  are  sculptured  the  devices  of  the  king  and  queen 
— the  yoke  of  Ferdinand,  the  arrows  of  Isabella.  We  saw 
high  mass  performed  in  this  chapel.  The  priest's  robes  were 
embroidered  with  the  pomegranate,  the  symbol  of  Granada, 
and  the  initials  and  devices  of  the  conquerors  of  the  city. 
Indeed,  it  seemed  to  me  these  were  the  gods  of  their  adoration. 
In  the  chapel  is  preserved  the  missal  of  Isa'bella,  which  is 
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placed  on  the  high  altar  on  each  anniversary  of  the  Conquest. 
Beneath  this  chapel,  in  a  vault,  are  the  rude  iron-girt  coffins 
which  contain  the  ashes  of  the  famous  Catholic  monarchs  who, 
while  living,  made  their  coimtry  so  great — ^haply  now  uncon- 
scious of  her  decline  and  degradation.  And  there  also,  side  by 
side,  lie  at  last  poor  crazy  Juana  and  her  adored  husband,  Philip 
le  Bel.  What  a  lesson  is  here  taught ;  once  swaying  a  world, 
now  only  a  handful  of  dust.  You  will  remember,  in  Irving's 
"  Siege  of  Granada,"  the  story  of  Heman  Perez  del  Pulgar, 
the  knight  who,  during  the  siege,  rode  into  the  city  and  affixed 
a  taper  and  the  "Ave  Maria"  to  the  door  of  the  mosque. 
Tliis  mosque  was  incorporated  into  the  cathedral,  and  in  it  the 
knight  was  buried.  It  is  at  once  strange  and  delightful  to  me 
to  find  what  I  had  almost  looked  upon  as  fiction,  to  be  a  reality 
and  an  abiding  fact.  It  is  like  finding  the  fairy  tales  of  one's 
childhood  turning  out  "  all  true."  These  things  bridge  over  the 
gulf  between  the  Past  and  the  Present,  and  the  centuries  that 
have  vanished  come  from  the  "  dark  backward  of  Time,"  and 
become  the  actual  and  real.  In  reading  history  the  great  ones 
of  which  it  tells  seem  so  unreal  that  they  assume  to  us  hardly 
the  importance  of  people  who  have  once  lived  and  acted  ;  but 
standing  by  their  tombs — aye,  walking  above  their  ashes — we 
realize  the  fact  that  those  whom  in  their  greatness  and  power 
to  make  and  mar  we  regarded  as  almost  superhuman,  were 
after  all  men,  and  have  returned  to  the  element  out  of  which 
we  and  they  were  created. 

Everything  in  Granada  recalls  the  conquerors  of  the  city. 
Churches  are  dedicated  to  them,  and  streets,  gates,  and  bridges 
J)ear  their  names.        ******* 

In  what  was  once  the  convent  of  San  Geronimo,  now  used 
as  a  cavalry  barrack,  the  great  Captain,  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova, 
was  buried;  but  in  1833  a  mob  broke  open  the  convent  and 
scattered  the  dust  of  Spain's  greatest  soldier  to  the  winds. 
Thus  the  nation  which  has  so  often  ueglected  her  great  ones 
while  living,  has  also  treated  them  with  indignity  when  dead. 
Granada  is  more  thoroughly  Moorish  than  any  other  city  in 
Spain,  and  in  our  rambles  we  were  constantly  passing  under 
sotne  Moorish  gateway,  or  finding  ourselves  face  to  face  with 
some  delicately  wrought  fountain,  or  sculptured  wall  to  which  an 
62 
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Ugly  modem  Spanisli  building  had  been  joined.  The  principal 
shopping  street  of  the  city  still  bears  the  ancient  Moorish 
name  of  Zaratln,  and  its  narrow  proportions,  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  its  small  shops,  reminded  me  of  the  bazaars  of 
Constantinople  and  Cairo.  Still  Granada,  but  for  its  history 
and  relief  is  very  like  any  other  Spanish  town,  and  it  was  with 
pleasure  that  we  left  its  noisy  streets  for  the  calm  beauty  and 
quiet  of  the  groves  of  the  Alhambra. 

Ascending  a  long,  steep  hill  we  enter  an  old  carved  gate- 
way surmounted  by  the  "pomegranates"  of  the  city  and  find 
ourselves  in  fairy  land.  Long  avenues,  shaded  by  trees  whose 
interlaced  branches  admit  the  sunshine  only  in  flecks  and  tiny 
sunbeams,  meet  our  eyes,  while  the  ceaseless  warbling  of 
countless  birds  and  the  musical  plash  of  fountains  fall  like  a 
blessing  on  our  ears.  Within  these  shades  are  situated  several 
hotels — small,  plain,  Swiss  like,  and  comfortable  —  at  one  of 
which  we  are  staying.  The  views  from  our  windows  are  mag- 
nificent; indeed,  I  cannot  recall  any  that  I  have  ever  seen 
which  combine  so  umch.  Far  away  stretches  the  fertile  green 
vega,,  studded  with  its  little  villages  and  churches.  This  very 
moment,  as  I  lift  my  eyes,  the  city  of  Granada  with  its  tiled 
roofs  and  many  steeples  pointing  heavenward  is  just  below 
me ;  while  beyond  lie  tlie  velvet  fields,  on  which  the  alternate 
sunshine  and  shadow  are  reflected  just  as  you  have  often  seen 
it  on  a  smoothly  shaven  -lawn  at  home.  Further  still  are  the 
hills  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  range,  mosaic-like,  with  patches  of 
green,  and  red,  and  tawny-brown.  On  one  side  is  the-  pass  of 
Loja,  through  which  the  victorious  Spanish  army  came  to  the 
gates  of  Granada ;  and,  most  beautiful  of  all,  rise  the  peaks  of 
the  snowy  mountains,  pure  and  white,  and  sparkling  in  the 
sun.  The  air  is  so  rarified  that  it  seems  as  if  we  might  touch 
them  with  our  hand,  and  yet  they  are  leagues  away.  Every 
night  men  go  up  to  the  snow  fields  on  donkeys  to  fill  their 
panniers  with  ice  and  snow  for  Granada.  This  mass  of  snow, 
with  the  city  at  its  base  and  the  summer  verdure  of  the  vega^ 
is  a  continual  source  of  delight  to  us. 

Granada,  with  its  surroundings,  is  one  of  the  very  few  places 
which  does  not  disappoint.  Nature  has  been  lavish  of  her  gifts, 
and  history  has  shed  a  splendor  and  romance,  a  tender  grace 
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over  this  favored  region,  making  it  the  chosen  land  of  song.  I 
am  glad  to  have  been  here — ^glad  that  to  so  many  other  recol- 
lections of  travel  this  brightest  experience  and  loveliest  sou- 
venir is  to  be  added. 

May  9th. — ^This  morning  before  breakfast  we  went  up  to 
the  Alhambra,  and  wandered  for  more  than  an  hour  through 
its  fairy  courts.  The  exterior  of  the  palace  gives  no  promise 
of  the  grace  and  beauty  within.  Rough  and  red  it  rose  in  the 
day  of  its  splendor,  like  a  gloomy  fortress  towering  on  the  hill, 
as  if  to  bid  defiance  to  all ;  but  once  the  gloomy  portals  passed 
and  what  «  fairy  land  must  have  burst  upon  the  view !  aye, 
what  a  magic  spectacle  still  greets  the  beholder — wrecked  and 
ruined,  but  still  bidding  defiance  to  Time.  Much  of  the 
original  palace  has  fallen.  Earthquakes  have  shaken  it,  and 
the  vandal  hand  of  man  has  done  much  to  destroy  what  was 
once  a  dream  of  splendor. 

Choking  the  main  entrance  is  the  "  arrogant  intruder,"  as 
Irving  calls  it,  the  palace  of  Charles  V.,  destined  by  its  founder 
to  rival  the  Moorish  palace,  but  destined  also  to  remain  unfin- 
ished forever.  The  walls  are  very  massive  and  richly  sculp- 
tured, but  the  interior  was  never  completed,  nor  the  roof  put 
on.  For  one  hundred  and  seven  years  they  were  at  work  on 
it,  and  there  it  stands,  a  monument  of  human  intention  and 
mortal  impotence  to  fulfill.  One  cannot  help  gazing  at  it  with 
indignation,  in  thinking  how  much  beauty  was  destroyed  ta 
make  way  for  this  haughty,  unfinished  pile. 

At  first  my  feeling  was  one  of  disappointment.  As  I  looked 
at  the  massive,  plain,  red  towers  I  exclaimed,  "Is  this  the 
Alhambra  ?"  The  view  was  perfect,  yet  I  could  see  nothing  so 
wonderful  about  the  palace ;  but  as  I  passed  under  the  arch- 
way I  exclaimed  with  delight.  Fretted  dome  and  fairy  column 
flashed  upon  me — faded,  ruined  it  is  true — but  oh !  so  beauti- 
ful still.  Under  another  archway,  and  we  entered  the  Court 
of  Lions.  What  a  fairy-like  scene  this  must  once  have  been, 
when  those  marble  pillars,  still  so  beautiful,  were  gilded,  and  their 
wrought  capitals  encrusted  with  gold  and  rich  coloring ;  it  is 
like  a  frost-work  palace  with  the  moon  shining  on  it,  and  the 
fountain,  with  its  encircling  guard  of  uncouth  lions,  like  some- 
thing one  has  dreamed  of  but  never  seen.     It  is  useless  to  try 
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to  describe  what  so  many  have  attempted,  and  yet  never  with 
complete  success.  How  can  you  tell  what  a  sunbeam  is,  or 
put  into  words  the  delicate  tracery  of  a  frosty  night  ?  And 
this  palace  nmst  have  been  the  creation  of  a  poet — poetry  ren- 
dered palpable  and  enduring.  They  were  poets  who  conceived 
the  Alhambra,  and  poets  who  inhabited  it.  What  luxury,  yet 
delicacy  of  fancy  is  here  I  What  wild,  yet  regulated  imagina- 
tion! The  wonder  of  this  Moorish  architecture  is  that  no 
prop  or  support  is  ever  seen;  the  idea  is  that  of  fairy-like 
elegance  and  lightness.  Domes  hang  like  bubbles  in  the  sun- 
shine, seemingly  as  lightly  poised ;  delicate  pillars  enwrought 
with  luxuriant  designs  are  there,  but  they  are  not  for  support. 
The  whole  effect  is  fairy-like,  exquisite  beyond  description. 
If  the  ruins  are  so  wonderful  what  must  the  reality  have  been  ? 
It  must  have  been  a  dream  of  voluptuous  beauty  which  mod- 
em minds  cannot  understand — a  fairy-like  splendor  which  the 
present  work-a-day  age  could  not  appreciate  or  conceive  pos- 
sible. I  do  not  wonder  that  Boabdil  wept  when  he  left  it,  for 
what  spot  in  all  the  world  would  not  appear  to  him  dull  and 
dreary  after  fairy  land.  It  must  have  been  like  turning 
Oberon  from  .the  portals  of  enchanted  territory  into  a  work- 
shop. 

It  would  seem  to  have  been  the  design  of  the  Spanish  con- 
querors to  obliterate  as  much  as  possible  the  elegance  and 
fantastic  grace  which  characterized  everything  connected  ^nth 
the  Moors,  and  it  is  with  a  pang  of  regret  that  one  constantly 
meets  in  these  deserted  halls  the  traces  of  their  vandal  hands. 
In  some  of  the  galleries  which  surround  the  Court  of  Lions 
the  brilliant  colors  and  elaborate  tracery  of  the  Moors  has 
been  overlaid  with  heavy,  glaring  white  plaster  work,  orna- 
mented with  no  more  graceful  designs  than  the  uncouth 
"  yoke  "  of  Ferdinand  and  the  "  sheaf  of  arrows  "  of  Isabella. 
Fortunately  the  present  queen  is  striving  to  restore  something 
of  the  beauty  which  has  been  thus  obscured,  and  each  year  she 
contributes  a  certain  sum  from  her  privy  purse  to  undo  the 
wrong  committed  by  her  more  illustrious  predecessors. 

In  wandering  through  the  Alhambra  I  stood  upon  the 
center  balcony  in  the  tower  of  the  Comares — Washington 
Irving's  favorite  seat — opening  from  the  "  Hall  of  the  Ambas- 
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sadors,"  and  passing  through  a  long  gallery  we  entered  the 
apartments  he  formerly  occupied,  now  utterly  gone  to  decay. 
Sitting  in  one  of  the  windows  looking  out  on  to  Lindaraxa's 
garden  1  read  his  exquisite  description  of  this  garden  by 
moonlight,  and  to  me  the  story  of  his  life  seemed  as  full  of 
poetry  as  the  story  of  those  ancient  dwellers  in  the  Alhambra. 
Indeed,  I  have  taken  great  pleasure  in  tracing  the  steps  of  Mr. 
Irving,  using  his  exquisite  tales  of  the  Alhambra  as  my  guide. 
Mateo  Ximenes,  the  guide  whom  Irving  has  immortalized,  is 
stiU  living,  an  old  man  of  seventy-two.  We  went  to  see  him 
a  few  days  since,  but  as  he  was  not  at  home  we  left  word  for 
him  to  come  to  our  hotel.  Yesterday  he  spent  an  hour  with 
us.  He  is  a  tall,  thin  man,  with  gray  hair  and  a  very  fine  face, 
lie  remembered  Mr.  Irving  well.  "  Mr.  Irving  was  a  very 
quiet  man,  caring  nothing  for  society  or  going  to  the  theater," 
said  Mateo ;  he  was  continually  writing,  morning  and  evening ; 
by  sunrise  he  would  have  his  table  by  the  side  of  some  foun- 
tain or  under  the  shade  of  the  trees,  "always  asking  ques- 
tions," added  Mateo,  "  and  always  writing  down  everything  he 
heard."  He  had  a  kind  word  for  all,  and  every  one  about  the 
Alhambra  loved  him. 

Mateo  has  lived  in  the  Alhambra  all  his  life,  and  his  family, 
ever  since  the  Conquest.  When  he  went  away  S.  gave  him  a 
napoleon,  with  which  the  old  man  seemed  much  pleased.  He 
arose  and  saluted  us  in  going  with  a  grace  and  dignity  worthy  of 
a  prince.  Indeed,  nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  the  natural 
dignity  of  bearing  of  even  the  humblest  Spaniard ;  they  salute 
you  with  a  "  God  guard  you,"  or  "  God  go  with  you,"  treating 
all  strangers  with  marked  courtesy.  The  dignity  of  their  grand 
language  has  influenced  their  manners  and  bearing,  and  the  his- 
tory of  their  country,  too — ^great  in  promises,  poor  in  conclusion 
and  fulfillment.  You  remember  Dolores,  the  little,  plump, 
bright-eyed  Dolores  of  the  story.  She  is  an  old  woman  now, 
living  some  leagues  from  the  Alhambra.  She  married  her 
cousin,  the  doctor.  She  has  a  married  daughter,  and  two  twin 
sons  who  are  dumb.  She  is  very  poor  now.  I  asked  Mateo 
why  this  was.  "  Oh,"  he  said,  "  times  are  changed,  and  things 
have  gone  badly  with  her."  Old  Tia  Antonia  is  dead  since 
many  years.     I  could  not  help  a  feeling  of  sadness  when  I 
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heard  this  of  Dolores — ^the  "bright-eyed Dolores" — who  wept 
over  her  truant  dove.  Why  cannot  we  be  always  yonng? 
Why  must  youth  and  freshness  pass  away  like  the  early  dew 
and  the  morning  cloud  ? 

And  yet  Dolores  will  always  be  the  blithe  Spanish  maiden 
of  the  Alliambra,  for  has  she  not  been  touched  by  the  hand  of 
genius  ?  To  all  who  read  the  sketches  of  Irving  the  moon 
will  shed  its  silver  light  on  Lindaraxa's  garden,  softening  the 
outline  of  ruined  tower  and  marble  fountain ;  on  the  summer 
midnight  will  be  always  wafted  the  perfume  of  orange  and 
citron;  and  through  the  glowing  words  of  the  writer  "even 
'  the  blush  of  the  rose  will  be  faintly  visible."  Oh,  immortal 
power  of  genius  I  't  is  from  thee  flows  the  fountain  of  eternal 
youth. 

To-morrow  we  leave  this  charming  place  for  Madrid.  I  can 
recall  no  week  of  my  life  so  pleasant  as  this  last  has  been.  In 
the  quiet  of  our  little  inn,  with  just  enough  agreeable  compan- 
ions to  make  the  time  pass  quickly,  we  have  almost  forgotten 
the  world  outside.  Every  morning  before  breakfast  we  have 
either  visited  the  Alhambra  or  climbed  some  hill  from  which 
we  could  look  miles  away  over  the  vega.  Last  night,  after 
dinner,  we  sauntered  along  a  hilly  road,  enjoying  the  magnifi- 
cent prospect  which  each  moment  unfolded  some  new  beauty 
before  us.  The  sky  was  brilliant  with  the  colors  of  sunset ; 
the  lesser  hills  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  range  were  purple,  while 
the  sky  above  grew  each  moment  more  deeply  red  or  gor- 
geously golden ;  ruined  tower  and  convent  roof  stood  out  dis- 
tinctly, while  the  dense  foliage  of  the  trees  threw  a  shade  over 
the  otherwise  brilliant  scene.  It  was  Italy  in  all  its  southern 
beauty.  Turning  to  look  behind  us  we  saw  the  peaks  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  snowy  and  pure,  with  one  star,  like  a  diadem, 
over  the  highest  summit.  This  was  Switzerland — the  snow 
just  flushed  as  we  have  seen  it  at  Chamoimi — ^and  to  make  the 
scene  complete  the  crescent  moon  floated  like  a  silver  boat 
aloft  in  a  sea  of  azure.  How  shall  I  make  you  understand 
the  delight  of  that  hour?  Every  thing  was  bewitching,  the 
song  of  the  muleteer,  and  the  tinkle  of  the  mules'  bells — ^the 
distant  sound  of  the  convent  chimes,  and  the  heavy  booming 
of  the  cathedral  clock.  For  once  my  dreams  have  been  real- 
ized, and  I  have  seen  Spain  as  I  have  imagined  it.     *    *    * 
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No.  14. 

Madrid,  ) 

May  17th,  1864.  f 
*  *  *  *  We  are  now  in  the  capital  of  Spain, 
and  for  all  that  is  Spanish  or  peculiar  we  might  as  well  be  iii 
the  capital  of  any  other  country  in  Europe.  The  change  from 
the  lovely  groves  and  snowy  heights  of  Granada  is  not  alto- 
gether a  pleasant  one,  and  I  find  myself  regretting  the  roman- 
tic land  which  I  feel  we  have  already  left  behind  us. 

We  left  Granada  on  the  night  of  the  14th  by  the  diligence. 
This  is  the  only  way  of  traveling,  and  there  was  no  alternative, 
for  the  heat  is  so  great  that  as  much  of  the  journey  as  possible 
is  performed  during  the  night.  We  had  the  berlina^  and  could 
you  have  seen  the  preparations  we  made  in  the  way  of  baskets 
of  provisions,  wines,  and  various  other  things,  you  would  have 
thought  we  were  going  into  a  wilderness ;  for  the  interior  of 
Spain  is  barbarous,  the  inns  little  better  than  stables  and 
swarming  with  vermin,  so  that  travelers  enter  them  as  rarely 
as  possible.  You  may  fancy  that  we  slept  little  that  night. 
The  following  morning  we  stopped  at  a  town  where  we  for- 
tunately found  a  basin  of  water  and  towels,  and  then  started 
again  on  our  journey.  Our  road  lay  through  the  dreary,  bleak 
province  of  La  Mancha,  rendered  famous  by  the  exploits  of  Don 
Quixote.  It  is  said  that  nothing  has  changed  since  the  days 
when  Cervantes  WTote,  and  the  windmills,  which  to  the  criazed 
brain  of  the  knight  seemed  men  in  armor,  are  continually  met 
with.  Their  small  size  and  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  the 
sails  takes  away  from  the  absurdity  of  the  knight's  hallucina- 
tion, for  a  wiser  brain  than  his  might  easily  mistake  them  for 
superhuman  objects,  especially  when  they  are  seen  looming 
through  the  mist.  On  our  road  we  passed  an  old  ruined  inn 
which  is  said  to  have  suggested  to  Cervantes  the  description  of 
the  place  where  Don  Quixote  was  knighted,  and  where  Sancho 
Panza  was  tossed  in  the  blanket.         ♦  ♦  *  ♦ 

We  drove  all  the  day  till  five  in  the  afternoon  when  we  arrived 
at  Santa  Cruz,  where  we  were  to  take  the  railway.  The  inn 
was  wretched  but  we  had  to  remain  in  it  until  nine  in  the 
evening,  when  our  train  left,  reaching  Madrid  the  following 
morning. 
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May  IStli. — Yesterday  we  visited  the  Arnieria^  where  is  the 
finest  collection  of  armor  in  the  world.  As  we  enter  the 
great  hall,  with  its  line  of  glittering  steel,  the  old  chivalric 
past  of  Spain  becomes  possible,  and  no  longer  the  fiction 
which  we  are  apt  to  believe  it  in  the  face  of  to-day.  I  never 
cared  for  sights  of  this  kind  before,  but  this  made  the  Past  so 
real  to  me  that  the  hours  which  we  spent  among  these  relics 
were  those  of  true  enjoyment.  On  horses  which  are  works  of 
art,  not  miserable  frames,  are  placed  suits  of  armor  which 
belonged  to  Charles  V.,  exquisitely  wrought,  and  engraved 
with  figures  of  the  Virgin  and  favorite  saints.  The  Emperor 
Charles  must  have  particularly  liked  this  warlike  panoply,  for 
his  helmets  and  various  equipments  are  innumerable.  Here  is 
seen  the  very  suit  of  gold-embossed  armor  in  which  Titian 
painted  him;  and  also  tBat  worn  by  Philip  II.  when  that 
glowing  artist  tried  to  infuse  some  life  into  the  stony  royal 
face.  The  armor  which  belonged  to  Philip  II.  is  very  rich  in 
its  ornamentation,  but  to  me  it  looked  as  if  it  had  seen  but 
little  service.  I  cannot  think  of  that  scheming  monarch  as  on 
the  field  of  battle,  but  rather  as  seated  in  his  great  palace  of 
the  Escorial,  "spinning  his  webs  for  the  destruction  of  the 
nations."  Enclosed  in  a  crystal  case  is  the  intricately  wrought 
helmet  of  Boabdil,  engraved  with  arabesques  and  sentences 
from  the  Koran.  As  I  looked  at  it  I  thought  of  the  brain 
that  had  once  toiled  for  the  safety  of  its  heritage,  and  though 
centuries  had  passed  away  since  he  lived  and  suffered  I  sympa- 
thized with  the  unhappy  Moor.  With  the  vision  of  beautiful 
Granada  before  me,  and  the  recollection  of  the  Alhambra  in  all 
its  magnificent  decay,  I  knew  what  a  heritage  it  was  that  he 
had  lost. 

In  perfect  preservation,  still  bearing  the  marks  of  balls  and 
dint  of  battle,  is  the  armor  of  the  young  Don  Johi>  of  Austria ; 
and  hanging  above  it  are  the  tattered  flags  taken  from  the 
Turks  at  his  famous  victory  of  Lepanto.  Near  to  this  is  a  coat 
of  mail,  black  embossed  with  gold,  which  was  once  worn  by 
Columbus,  and  a  superb  Florentine  helmet  and  suit  of  armor 
which  belonged  to  the  wicked  Duke  of  Alva.  The  collection 
of  famous  swords  is  very  complete,  the  most  interesting,  to 
me,  being  that  of  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova,   It  would  be  impossible 
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to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  richness  and  splendor  of  this 
musenm,  which  Spain  guards  with  jealous  care,  reveling  in 
past  glories  in  default  of  those  of  the  present. 

After  leaving  this  gallery  we  went  through  the  royal  stables 
and  coach  houses.  The  accommodations  for  the  royal  horses  are 
truly  splendid.  In  the  court  is  an  immense  pond  where  the 
horses  are  bathed,  and  conveniences  for  hot  baths  are  close  at 
hand.  There  are  more  than  one  hundred  carriages,  and  from 
these  one  gains  a  better  idea  of  the  magnificence  of  the  Span- 
ish court  than  in  any  other  way.  The  most  interesting  object 
in  these  royal  coach  houses  was  the  hearse-like  looking  vehicle 
of  carved  black  wood  in  which  poor  crazy  Queen  Juana  is 
said  to  have  gone  out  every  day  Mrith  the  dead  body  of  her 
husband.  *         *         *         ***** 

We  spent  two  hours  of  the  evening  in  driving  up  and 
down  the  Prado^  where  is  to  be  seen  all  the  beauty  and  fash- 
ion of  the  city.  The  Spanish  women,  without  bonnets,  and 
with  handsomely  dressed  hair,  give  a  peculiar  character  to  the 
scene  which  one  will  see  in  no  other  European  capital.  The 
streets  of  Madrid  are  very  wide,  and  one  in  particular,  the 
GaUe  de  Alcaldj  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world. 
The  Puerta  del  Sol  is  an  immense  circular  place  in  the  center 
of  the  city  into  which  many  streets  open,  and  where  are  to  be 
seen  the  finest  shops.  In  the  middle  of  this  plaza  is  a  foun- 
tain, rising  like  an  bnmense  lily,  throwing  upward  its  crystal 
jets  to  be  transmuted  into  diamonds  by  the  sunshine.  On  the 
line  of  the  principal  promenade  are  many  fountains,  some  of 
them  magnificent  specimens  of  sculpture;  and  as  we  drive 
along  the  effect  produced  by  the  constantly  rising,  leaping 
water  is  very  beautiful. 

May  19th. — Yesterday  we  visited  the  picture  gallery,  which 
is  said  by  many  to  be  the  finest  in  Europe.  I  should  hardly 
accord  it  the  place  of  honor,  for  with  the  exception  of  Velas- 
quez's pictures,  and  some  few  fine  specimens  of  Murillo's,  more 
splendid  paintings  of  the  various  schools  can  be  seen  in  the  gal- 
leries of  Italy ;  and  I  think  the  Pitti  gallery  of  Florence  and  the 
one  at  Dresden  finer  in  many  respects  than  this.  There  are  over 
eighteen  hundred  pictures  in  this  collection,  arranged  without 
order  or  regularity,  sunny  Italian  pictures  hanging  by  the  side 
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of  the  colder,  harder  paintings  of  the  Spanish  schools ;  but  it 
is  a  splendid  confusion,  too  rich  for  the  mind  to  grasp  with  any 
ease.  I  never  really  knew  how  much  imprisoned  sunlight 
there  was  in  Raphael's  and  Titian's  canvas  till  I  saw  them 
here  in  Madrid.  My  eye  had,  as  it  were,  grown  accustomed 
to  the  cool,  sombre  coloring  of  Spanish  art,  so  that  a  group  of 
bright  Italian  paintings,  upon  which  we  came  unexpectedly, 
produced  upon  me  the  same  effect  as  if  I  had  emerged  from 
some  gloomy  cavern  to  see  before  me  an  autumn  landscape, 
rich  with  its  most  splendid  dyes,  upon  which  the  noonday  sun 
was  shining. 

The  famous  '''Perla  "  of  Raphael  is  to  be  seen  here,  and  the 
most  beautiful  "  Holy  Family,"  perhaps,  which  he  painted.  It 
belonged  originally  to  Charles  I.,  and  was  sold  to  Pliilip  IV.  of 
Spain  by  Cromwell,  and  so  highly  valued  by  him  as  to  be 
called  the  ''i>earl"  of  his  gallery.  The  great  feature  of  this 
Madrid  collection  is,  however,  the  portraits  by  Velasquez.  He 
was  the  great  painter  of  Spain,  ranking  even  before  Murillo. 
No  one  ever  imprisoned  life  on  canvas  as  he  has  done.  Once 
having  seen  his  life-like  portraitures  we  feel  that  the  originals 
lived,  and  that  we  have  known  them,  and  it  would  not 
greatly  surprise  us  were  they  to  step  from  their  frames  and 
pace  with  stately  step  through  these  long  galleries.  He  painted 
with  such  fidelity  that  it  fairly  startles  us  ;  with  him  there  was 
no  concealing  of  defects  by  beauties  which  did  not  exist.  In 
his  portrait  of  Philip  IV.  there  is  the  full,  hanging  Austrian 
lip,  nothing  altered ;  and  for  the  sake  of  our  modem  love  of 
beauty  one  cannot  but  wish  that  this  truthful  painter  had  con- 
sented to  flatter  liis  ugly  subjects  a  little  more.  There  is  a 
wonderful  portrait  of  a  Spanish  prince  on  horseback,  which  in 
its  full,  bounding  life  looks  as  if  it  would  fairly  gallop  out  of 
the  frame.  There  are  two  fine  portraits  of  Charles  V.  and 
Pliilip  II.,  by  Titian.  That  of  Charles  V.  is  life  size,  on  horse- 
back, and  in  full  armor ;  the  face  would  seem  cold  and  hard 
were  not  that  of  his  son  so  much  colder  and  harder.  Surely 
no  eye  was  ever  so  gray  or  so  cold  as  this,  into  which  even  the 
painter's  art  could  infuse  no  warmth.  The  eyes  seem  to  turn 
and  look  after  us  with  a  sinister  expression  which  is  net  agree- 
able, even  though  we  know  it  is  only  canvas. 
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There  is  another  portrait  of  Philip  near  the  entrance  of  the 
gallery,  painted  in  a  black  dress  and  singular  high  black  velvet 
hat.  I  think  that  I  never  beheld  so  stony  a  countenance,  or 
one  from  which,  in  life,  one  would  as  little  expect  to  see  evi- 
dences of  feeling  or  expression  as  if  chiseled  from  the  only 
more  cold  marble.  We  feel  sure  that  the  likeness  is  a  perfect 
one,  for  on  one  side  hangs  the  portrait  of  his  favorite 
daughter,  and  on  the  other  that  of  his  unfortunate  son,  Carlos, 
and  the  resemblance  between  the  three  is  striking. 

In  a  lower  room  is  a  life-size  portrait  of  Don  John  of  Austria, 
a  fine,  handsome  face,  but  to  our  eyes  the  costume  was  ugly  and 
grotesque.  Very  interesting  and  very  homely  was  the  portrait 
of  bloody  Mary  of  England,  painted  for  her  royal  lover,  Philip 
II.  It  was  hideously  ugly  indeed,  with  sharp  features,  red 
hair,  and  an  attenuated  frame,  looking  more  like  a  nun  than  a 
bride.  I  thought  that  after  all  Philip  was  not  so  greatly  to 
blame  for  preferring  to  remain  as  far  away  from  her  as  pos- 
sible. I  could  spend  hours  writing  of  the  treasures  of  this 
gallery ;  indeed  I  almost  feel,  since  looking  at  its  portraits,  that 
1  have  been  at  the  Spanish  court  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries,  and  that  the  faces  of  Spain's  monarclis  and  grandees 
of  that  period  have  been  long  familiar.  *  *  *  * 
How  the  eyes  of  these  pictures  haunt  us,  gazing  sadly  from 
under  nun-like  coif,  or  gleaming  with  conscious  pride  from 
amid  jewelled  tresses!  Some  of  these  stately  dames  seem 
enquiring  haughtily,  "  who  are  these  who  so  rudely,  gaze  upon 
us  ?" — others  seem  as  though  seeking  our  admiration.  There  is 
one  magnificent  portrait  of  an  Austrian  princess,  in  close  robes 
of  black  and  stiff  white  ruff.  The  expression  of  the  face  is 
sweet,  yet  anxious  and  careworn,  and  the  little  white  hand 
hanging  listlessly  by  her  side  is  so  true  to  life  that  one  would 
like  to  kneel  and  kiss  it.  Then,  in  strong  contrast  to  .the 
closely  robed  ladies  of  Spain,  are  brilliant  portraits  of  the 
beauties  of  the  French  courts  of  Louis  XIV.  and  XV.  Their 
stiff  brocade  dresses  sparkle  witli  jewels,  and  the  pearls  are 
scarcely  whiter  than  the  fair  necks  they  rest  upon. 

As  we  entered  this  gallery,  where  the  portraits  by  French 
artists  are  placed,  the  sun  rested  on  the  sweet  face  of  Marie 
Leczynska,  the  Polish  wife  of   Louis  XV.,  and  one  would 
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almost  have  said  that  she  smiled.  There  is  something  per- 
fectly fascinating  about  this  art,  which  can  give  to  the  beholder 
in  all  the  roundness  and  beauty  of  life,  the  forms  wliich  have 
for  centuries  ceased  to  be.  I  love  to  contemplate  these  faces 
which  were  once  so  lovely,  perhaps  animated  by  aflFection,  or, 
it  might  be,  darkened  by  hate ;  and  then  the  question  comes, 
like  the  skeleton  at  the  feast,  where  are  these  all  now  ?  Where 
are  these  lovely  forms,  these  stalwart,  manly  limbs  ?  And  for 
answer  we  hear,  in  the  dreary  sigh  of  the  wind — nothing  but 
dust  and  ashes  I 

May  20th. — Yesterday  we  spent  the  entire  day  at  the  palace 
of  the  Escorial,  which  is  situated  twenty  miles  from  Madrid. 
The  ride  thither  in  the  train  took  us  but  little  more  than  an 
hour.  Before  arriving  at  the  town  of  Escorial  the  immense 
granite  palace  is  seen,  with  its  background  of  rocks,  not  looking 
like  an  insignificant  excrescence  on  the  mountain's  side,  but  ris- 
ing like  its  peer.  As  we  approach  this  palace  there  is  nothing 
regal  in  its  architecture  or  ornament ;  it  is  simply  kingly  in  its 
size.  It  is  built  wholly  of  granite,  and  when  finished  was 
called  the  eighth  wonder  of  the  world.  It  looks  more  like  an 
immense  lunatic  asylum  than  a  palace,  with  its  innumerable  win- 
dows, eleven  thousand  in  number  out  of  compliment  to  the 
Cologne  virgins.  This  great  pile  is  dedicated  to  San  Lorenzo, 
and — strange  freak  of  religious  monomania — is  built  in  the 
form  of  a  gridiron,  the  symbol  of  the  saint's  martyrdom.  To 
e>arry  out  this  plan  Philip  II.  sacrificed  the  plans  of  the  archi- 
tect, which  would,  it  is  said,  have  made  the  palace  a  marvel  of 
architectural  beauty.  The  four  towers  are  supposed  to  repre- 
sent the  legs  of  the  gridiron,  and  the  cloisters  and  the  halls, 
the  bars.  Philip  built  this  palace  in  the  fulfillment  of  a  vow 
made  at  the  battle  of  St.  Quentin.  It  is  a  combined  convent, 
tomb,  and  palace,  the  interior  being  divided  into  cloisters, 
a  church,  and  apartments  for  the  royal  family.  Everything  is 
of  granite,  "grey  and  cold  aa  the  eye  of  its  founder,"  and  once 
having  seen  the  portrait  of  Philip  II.,  one  can  readily  under- 
stand why  it  wafi  built,  and  comprehend  the  cold  simplicity  of 
its  architecture.  The  interior  of  the  church  and  cloisters  is 
pure,  simple,  and  unadorned,  without  any  of  the  tinsel  and 
gaudy  coloring  which  disfigures  so  many  Romish  cathedrals. 
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The  mind  can  embrace  the  whole,  with  nothing  to  break  the 
charm  or  vex  the  eye.  The  principal  entrance  to  the  church 
is  never  opened  except  to  admit  the  bodies  of  kings ;  and 
beneath  is  the  royal  vault,  an  octagonal  chamber  lined  with 
precious  marbles,  where  in  niches,  in  dark  marble  sarcophagi 
adorned  with  bronze,  are  placed  the  bodies  of  the  royal  dead. 
Here  are  buried  kings  and  the  mothers  of  kings,  and  here  rest 
Charles  V.  and  Philip  II.  The  vault  is  so  dark  that  the  candle 
of  the  priest  who  conducted  us  into  these  gloomy  regions  only 
lighted  up  the  particular  point  upon  which  its  rays  fell,  and 
added  to,  rather  than  detracted  from,  the  impressive  solemnity 
of  the  scene. 

There  was  something  overpowering  in  thus  standing  by  the 
dust  of  these  monarchs,  who  while  living  vexed  the  nations, 
and  who  now  slumber  so  quietly,  all  their  schemes  over 
thrown,  all  their  restless  plotting  finished.  As  has  been 
well  said,  "who  shall  now  distinguish  between  this  kingly 
dust  and  that  of  their  meanest  subjects."  There  are  many 
sarcophagi  still  empty,  and  the  guide  pointed  out  that  in 
which  the  present  queen  of  Spain  would  one  day  be  placed. 
It  is  said  that  Ferdinand  VII.  used  to  delight  in  descending 
into  this  abode  of  death  and  gazing  upon  the  place  where 
he  would  one*  day  rest ;  but  whether  he  profited  by  this  con- 
templation is  not  told. 

In  a  remote  part  of  the  palace  are  shown  the  small,  miser- 
able apartments  which  were  once  occupied  by  Philip  II.  Here  , 
he  lived  for  fourteen  years,  half  monk,  and  in  a  little  gloomy 
closet  lined  with  marble  he  died  on  the  18th  of  September, 
1598,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two.  The  windows  of  this  room 
opened  into  the  chapel,  and,  when  dying,  he  caused  his  bed  to 
be  so  placed  that  his  last  look  might  rest  on  the  altar.  When 
he  expired  he  held  in  his  lijinds  the  same  crucifix  upon  which 
the  glazing  eyes  of  his  father,  Charles  V.,  had  been  fixed. 
The  end  of  this  monarch,  who  had  once  governed  so  great  a 
portion  of  the  world  and  who  had  caused  so  much  human 
misery,  was  fearful  in  the  extreme.  "  Consumed,"  says  the  old 
historian,  "for  fifty-three  days  by  a  most  horrible  disease, 
agonized  by  remorse  as  to  whether  his  zeal  for  the  Romish 
religion  was  an  atoning  merit  or  a  damning  crime,"  who  shall 
say  that  in  this  life  there  is  no  retribution  !      *     *       *       * 
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Filled  with  gloomy  thoughts  we  left  these  apartments,  over 
which  a  shadow  of  horror  seems  always  to  rest.  We  came  out 
into  the  cloisters,  and  as  at  such  times  the  mind  seeks  for  any- 
thing that  will  afford  it  relief,  we  turned  to  look  at  some  old 
pictures,  fast  going  to  decay  on  these  cold  damp  walls.  One  of 
these  was  so  singular,  and  in  such  strong  contrast  to  the  subject 
of  our  recent  contemplation,  that  it  impressed  itself  upon  my 
memory.  It  was  a  picture  of  the  Holy  Family.  Joseph  was 
leaning  over  the  Virgin,  in  whose  arms  was  the  infant  Christ, 
leaping  with  joy,  and  clapping  his  hands  at  a  cat  and  dog 
fighting  in  the  foreground.  Strange  as  it  was,  the  subject  was 
not  displeasing,  and  I  doubt  not  that  it  was  with  a  reverent 
spirit  the  old  artist  painted  it.       *        *        *        *        * 

In  the  Coro  alto  that  looks  down  on  the  chapel,  in  one  of 
the  seats  which  line  the  apartment,  Philip  II.  is  said  to  have 
been  sitting  with  the  monks  when  he  received  the  news  of  the 
famous  battle  of  Lepanto.  Directly  under  the  high  aJtar  is 
the  royal  vault,  bo  placed  that  when  the  priest  elevates  the 
Host  he  may  do  so  above  the  dead.  The  library  of  the  Esco- 
rial,  which  once  contained  one  of  the  finest  collections  of  books 
in  the  world,  is  a  room  of  great  length  adorned  with  magnifi- 
cent book-cases ;  but,  strange  to  say,  the  edges  instead  of  the 
backs  of  the  books  are  turned  toward  the  visitor.  They  were 
originally  placed  so  and  thus  have  remained  ever  since.  In 
this  library  are  two  hiagnificent  full-length  portraits,  one  of 
Charles  V.,  and  the  other  of  Philip,  painted  when  he  was  old ; 
and  in  the  wan,  dejected  face,  the  drooping  moutl^  the  cold, 
glazed  eyes,  can  be  read  the  traces  of  his  great  remorse.  I 
have  never  seen  a  pictured  face  which  so  truly  expressed  the 
agony  of  regret ;  and  the  feeling  creej)s  over  us,  that  it  is  an 
apparition  from  the  tomb.  I  had  seen  in  the  Madrid  gallery 
the  selfish,  hard  face  of  Philip  in  his  youth,  the  cold,  sinister 
look  of  his  mature  manhood,  but  this  picture  of  the  misery  of 
his  old  age  was  the  most  fearful  of  all.  Yet  his  truest  monu- 
ment is  not  in  the  pictured  representation  of  his  living  face, 
nor  in  the  marble  of  his  tomb,  but  in  this  mighty  granite  pile 
— in  these  lonely  courts  and  deserted  cloisters,  whose  gray, 
hard  stone  is  the  type  of  his  character,  and  in  whose  cold, 
forbidding  exterior  may  be  read  the  story  of  its  founder's 
unloved,  unloving  life.  ****** 
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No.  15. 

Tours,  May  Slst. 

Since  we  left  Madrid  we  have  made  good  progress  on  our 
liomeward  journey.  Starting  at  about  ten  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  the  24th,  we  reached  Burgos  early  in  the  evening. 
On  our  way  thither  we  passed  Valladolid,  where  Columbus 
died  May  20th,  1506,  and  where  Philip  II.  was  born,  and  also 
the  town  of  Medina  del  Campo, .  where  Isabella  the  Catholic 
died,  in  1504.  We  saw  from  the  train  the  ruined  castle  in 
which  her  brilliant  life  closed,  and  thought  of  her  funeral 
journey  to  Granada,  full  of  horrors,  in  the  depth  of  winter. 
At  Burgos  we  spent  the  night  and  part  of  the  following  day. 
This  ancient  city  is  celebrated  for  its  Gothic  cathedral,  com- 
menced in  1221,  and  one  of  the  finest  in  Spain.  It  is  a  mass 
of  lace-work  pinnacles,  but  it  is  so  blocked  up  by  buildings  as 
to  lose  much  of  its  beauty.  We  spent  some  hours  in 
the  early  morning  wandering  through  its  aisles.  There  are 
some  superb  walnut  carvings  in  the  sacristy,  and  the  Gothic 
cloisters  reminded  me  of  those  which  we  saw  in  the  cathedral 
of  Mayence.  These  surround  a  court  which  must  have  once 
been  very  beautiful,  but  it  is  now  filled  with  masses  of  broken 
stone  and  sculpture.  The  light  flickers  through  the  lace-work 
windows  on  the  stone  pavement  of  the  cloisters,  worn  by  the 
restless  feet  which  for  nearly  six  hundred  years  have  paced  up 
and  down,  and  on  the  carved  effigies  of  knight  and  church- 
man who,  with  folded  hands,  seem  *'  saying  endless  prayers  in 
stone." 

Opening  from  these  cloisters  is  a  massive  oaken  door,  the  arch 
of  which  springs  from  an  admirably  carved  head  of  a  monk, 
life  size,  said  to  be  a  portrait  of  San  Francisco.  In  the  sacristy 
is  preserved  what  is  called  el  cofre  del  Cid^  or  "the  Cid's 
chest."  Burgos  is  full  of  relics  of  Rodrigo  Ruy  Diaz,  the  hero 
of  Spanish  chivalric  romance,  and  the  subject  of  the  famous 
poem  of  the  Cid  called  the  Iliad  of  Spain.  The  site  of  his 
house  in  this  city  is  marked  by  pillars.  The  story  of  his 
chest,  as  repeated  to  us  by  the  old  sacristan,  is  well  worth 
remembering.      Before  departing  on  one  of  his  many  expe- 
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ditioiis,  being  in  want  of  money,  he  filled  his  chest  \\nth 
sand  and  sent  it  to  the  money  lenders,  telling  them  it  contained 
gold  aod  jewels.  He  obtained  the  required  sum  and  left  the 
chest  as  security,  but  with  this  proviso,  that  it  should  not  be 
opened  until  his  return.  The  strange  part  of  the  story  is  that 
he  repaid  both  principal  and  interest. 

In  one  of  the  chapels  of  this  cathedral  is  preserved  the 
''  Christ "  of  Burgos,  said  to  perform  wonderful  miracles.  It 
is  painful'  to  look  upon  on  account  of  the  intensely  realistic 
treatment  of  the  subject,  and  the  long  hair  with  which  the 
head  is  covered  gives  it  a  wild,  weird  look.  Among  other 
wonderful  miracles  it  is  said  to  have  restored  ten  dead  men  to 
life.  ********* 

After  leaving  Burgos  we  came  to  San  Sebastian,  on  the  Bay 
of  Biscay,  the  favorite  watering  place  of  Madrid.  We  spent 
a  day  and  a  half  there  enjoying  the  fresh  sea  breeze,  which 
was  delightful  to  us  after  the  parched  air  of  the  capital.  San 
Sebastian  is  a  quaint  old  town,  chiefly  memorable  for  the  strug- 
gle between  the  English  and  French  which  took  place  there. 
It  was  formerly  a  walled  town,  and  in  some  places  the  walls 
are  sixty-three  feet  in  thickness.  The  French  held  this 
place  for  five  years  until  they  were  dislodged  by  Welling- 
ton ;  indeed  all  that  part  of  Spain  through  which  we  passed  is 
memorable  for  the  struggles  of  the  peninsular  war.  About 
half  way  on  our  road  from  Burgos  we  passed  Vittoria,  from 
which  place  was  derived  the  title  which  Wellington  bore — 
Duke  of  Vittoria. 

Before  reaching  San  Sebastian  we  left  the  train  and,  taking  the 
diligence^  were  for  three  hours  crossing  the  Pyrenees,  through 
wild  and  beautiful  scenery,  reminding  me  at  every  turn  of  the 
Cornice  road  between  Nice  and  Genoa.  Two  hours  after 
leaving  San  Sebastian  we  crossed  the  French  frontier,  leaving 
behind  us  a  land  of  discomfort  it  is  time,  but  a  land  of  beauty 
and  romance  as  well,  around  which  some  of  the  happiest 
memories  of  my  life  will  forever  cluster.  Soon  a  familiar 
language  greeted  my  ears,  and  better  discipline  administered  to 
our  comfort.  In  one  hour  after  entering  France  we  reached 
Bayonne.  It  was  pleasant  to  be  again  in  a  French  hotel  where 
cleanliness,  a  rare  luxury  in  Spain,  was  the  rule,  and  where 
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French  cooking  restored  our  flagging  appetites,  weary  of  the 
everlasting  Spanish  oil.  We  really  felt  very  near  home  as  we 
thought  how  few  days  would  elapse  before  we  should  reach 
Paris. 

Bayonne  is  a  beautiful  city,  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
rivers  Nive  and  Ardour,  and  the  many  arched  bridges  which 
cross  these  streams  add  to  its  picturesque  appearance.  It  was 
at  Bayonne  that  the  bayonet  was  first  used,  in  a  conflict 
between  the  French  and  Spanish  Basque  peasantry.  They 
fastened  their  knives  to  long  poles  and  thus  suggested  the  use 
of  this  important  weapon,  to  which  the  city  of  Bayonne  gave 
its  name.  In  the  old  castle  Catharine  de'  Medici  met  the  Duke 
of  Alva  in  1563,  and  there  planned  the  massacre  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew. The  castle  has  been  surrounded  by  modern  build- 
ings, and  its  history  alone  makes  it  interesting. 

Biarritz,  the  favorite  watering  place  of  the  French  empress, 
is  only  five  miles  from  Bayonne,  on  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  We 
spent  a  morning  there,  and  I  did  not  think  it  as  beautiful  as  many 
other  sea-side  places  which* I  had  visited.  There  is  a  fine 
beach  of  great  length,  near  to  which  the  emperor  has  built  a 
palace,  an  ugly  red  and  white  building.  I  should  much  pre- 
fer some  of  the  little  country  houses  and  chateaux  which 
cluster  about  it.  The  climate  of  Biarritz  is  so  mild  that  it  is 
fast  becoming  a  favorite  winter  resort  and  a  rival  of  Pau. 
We  went  direct  from  Bayonne  to  Bordeaux,  where  we  spent 
only  a  night;  but  arriving  early  in  the  afternoon  we  saw 
much  of  the  city.  It  looks  very  flourishing,  and  has  many 
fine  streets  and  beautiful  gardens,  adorned  with  fountains. 
The  prosperity  and  activity  of  everything  in  France  strikes  us, 
after  the  poverty  and  comfortless  appearance  so  prevalent  in 
Spain.  We  are  now  in  Tours,  a  quiet,  sleepy  sort  of  place, 
where  there  are  but  few  objects  of  interest.  The  old  castle  of 
Louis  XL  at  Plessis  les  Tours  is  the  principal,  but  so  little  of 
this  is  standing  that  but  few  visit  it  a  second  time.  The  cathe- 
dral of  St.  Gatien  is  a  fine  specimen  of  Gothic  architecture, 
and  it  looked  very  beautiful  when  decked  out  for  the  fete  of 
Corpus  Christi.  Notwithstanding  the  quiet  of  the  place  we 
are  never  tired  of  walking  along  the  broad  shaded  streets,  or 
of  watching  the  peasants,  driving  their  donkeys  to  market  or 
knitting  by  the  wayside.  ****** 
64 
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From  Tours  our  party  proceeded  to  Paris,  where  several 
weeks  were  pleasantly  passed  in  renewing  old  associations, 
including  a  delightful  visit  to  Fontainebleau.  About  the 
middle  of  July  we  left  for  Southampton,  and  after  remaining 
there  two  days  took  passage  in  the  steamer  "Bremen"  for 
New  York,  where  we  arrived  early  in  August  after  an  absence 
of  a  year,  having  completed  the  circuit  of  the  earth. 
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